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THE  ELECTORAL  LAWS  OF  HUNGARY. 

As  the  Hungarian  Diet  at  present  attracts  no  small  portion  of  tlie 
attention  of  Europe,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  readers  to  learn 
something  of  the  process  by  which  this  body  was  brought  into 
existence.  I  therefore  propose  in  the  present  article  to  set  forth, 
as  succinctly  and  clearly  as  possible,  the  past  and  present  laws  of 
Hungary,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  election  of  theii*  Diet  or 
Parliament.  The  subject  has  a  double  value  for  Englishmen.  In 
the  first  place,  a  knowledge  of  those  laws  may  render  somewliat  more 
intelligible  the  brief  notices  of  what  is  going  on  at  Pesth,  which  are 
given  in  our  daily  press ;  in  the  second  place,  an  accoimt  of  the 
fortunes  of  constitutionalism  among  the  Magyars  forms  a  part — and 
not  the  least  interesting  part — of  the  history  of  political  liberty 
throughout  the  world.  As  I  have  frequently  visited  Hungary  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  its  language  and  its  history,  and  was  present 
at  some  of  the  elections  of  the  present  Diet,  I  may  attempt  a  some- 
what more  life-like  account  than  could  be  drawn  from  books  or 
German  reports.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  one  nation  to  obtain 
a  fair  and  true  idea  of  another;  but,  if  that  knowledge  is  to  bo 
acquired  only  through  the  intermediation  of  a  third  nation,  that  diffi- 
culty is  seriously  increased. 

Many  of  my  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  in  a  general  way  aware  that 
before  1848  the  Hungarians  lived  under  an  aristocratical  sort  of  con- 
stitution. My  expressions  are  purposely  vague,  because  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  vagueness  in  that  old  constitution — if  not  in  its  theory, 
at  any  rate  in  its  practice — and  the  ideas  of  most  Englishmen  on  the 
subject  are  vaguer  still.  Some  of  them,  however,  know  that  in  1848 
tlie  Hungarians  legally,  but  at  the  same  time  radically,  changed 
this  constitution.  Their  Reform  Bill  went,  in  fact,  much  farther 
tliaii  ours,  as  the  abuses  against  which  it  was  directed  were  more 
serious  and  more   inveterate  than  those   under  which   uiireformed 
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England  laboured.  Under  tlic  system  which  prevailed  before  1848, 
the  kingdom  of  Ilungaiy  was,  in  some  important  points,  rather  a 
confederacy  of  fifty-two  coimties  and  districts,  than  one  central  well- 
organised  State.  Decentralisation  and  self-government  prevailed 
there  to  almost  as  great  a  degree  as  in  the  United  States  of  America 
before  the  Avar.  One  important  circumstance  prevent^  any  real 
resemblance  between  the  two  confederacies.  In  the  United  States 
the  central  government  was  comparatively  weak,  and  was  further 
conducted  by  a  president  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Hungarj', 
'On  the  contrary,  was  governed  by  an  hereditary  king,  who  was 
siUTOimded,  advised,  served,  and  sometimes  controlled,  by  a  permanent 
army  of  bureaucrats — ^men  who,  like  the  late  Duke  of  "Wellington, 
held,  as  their  ruling  principle  in  politics,  that  **  the  king's  govern- 
ment mmt  be  carried  on."  What  served  still  further  to  complicate 
matters  was  that  the  Crown,  besides  its  constitutional  prerogatives — 
in  themselves  sufficiently  large — derived  an  enormous  increase  of 
power  from  the  fact  that  the  constitutional  king  of  Hungary  was  at 
the  same  time  absolute  sovereign  of  dominions  in  the  aggregate 
equalling  that  kingdom  in  territorial  extent,  and  exceeding  it  in 
population  and  wealth.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  must  certainly 
be  at  first  sight  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  old  Hungarian  consti- 
tution existed  so  long.  The  Hungarians  themselves  explain  the  fact 
partly  by  referring  to  the  indomitable  energy,  courage,  and  self- 
devotion  which  their  race  has  always  shown  in  defence  of  its  rights  ; 
partly  by  the  fascination  exercised  by  their  local  self-government  on 
all  who  in  any  way  took  part  in  it,  whereby  the  lowest  freeman,  who 
had,  perhaps,  a  verj'-  vague  idea  of  the  interests  of  the  country  at 
large,  and  but  a  lukewarm  attachment  to  them,  was  nevertheless 
animated  by  a  burning  zeal  in  the  defence  of  that  fraction  of  the 
•constitution  which  was  peculiarly  his  own — ^his  personal  liberty,  the 
privileges  of  his  caste,  the  rights  of  his  parish  and  his  county.  Both 
these  facts  are  true,  and,  taken  together,  go  a  great  way  to  explain 
lie  phenomenon  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  Hungarian  consti- 
tution, in  spite  of  its  loose  organisation  and  its  apparent  weakness, 
in  the  face  of  the  extensive  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  unscrupulous 
.and  hostile  ministers,  a  large  standing  army,  and  the  contagion  of 
the  example  of  contented  slavery  presented  by  all  the  populations 
:around  them.  They  go  a  great  way,  as  I  have  said,  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,  but  not  the  whole  way.  Austrian  statesmen  were, 
before  1848,  always  content  to  leave  good  alone  ;  indeed,  they  often 
left  bad  alone.  As  they  lived  in  a  glass  house,  they  thought  it  best 
not  to  iiTitate  their  high-spirited  children  into  throwing  stones. 
Besides  this,  there  was  a  great  deal  about  the  Hungarian  constitution 
'which  recommended  it  to  their  forbearance.  It  was  a  very  venerable, 
time-honoured,  legitimate  institution.      If  one  came  to  look  closely 
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into  the  matter,  it  was  as  old  as,  perhaps  older  than,  the  "  all-highest 
family,"  "the  gloriously  reigning  house"  itself.  It  was  no  modem 
system  spawned  by  some  disciple  of  Rousseau.  So  far  from  recog- 
nising the  "  rights  of  man"  as  its  foundation  stone,  it  absolutely  and 
completely  ignored  that  detestable,  newfangled  doctrine.  And  though 
the  Hungarians  certainly  did  use  a  great  many  naughty  words,  which 
ought  never  to  be  heard  in  the  mouths  of  good  subjects,  such,  for 
instance,  as  "  the  voice  of  the  people,"  "  the  claims  of  the  country," 
**the  rights  of  the  citizens,"  "privilege,"  "charters,"  "abuse  of 
prerogative,"  "  constitution,"  and  such  like ;  and  though  occasionally 
an  enthusiastic  young  gentleman  of  good  family,  in  glittering  gala 
dress  glorious  with  braid  and  buttons  of  onjTc  and  jasper,  might  at 
the  county  quarter-sessions  cite,  amid  the  applause  of  his  younger 
hearers,  the  examples  of  Brutus  and  Timoleon  as  worthy  of  imitation ; 
might  quote  Plutarch — only  from  a  Latin  translation  though — and, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  dapper  little  sabre,  hint  that  tyrants  might 
find  that  it  was  not  carried  merely  for  show, — ^yet,  after  all,  their  bark 
was  worse  than  their  bite.  Had  not  they  stopped  their  ears,  like  a 
deaf  adder,  against  the  voice  of  the  Corsican  charmer,  when  he  called 
on  them  to  declare  that  the  House  of  Hapsburg  had  "  ceased  to 
reign  ?"  When  he  had  discomfited  every  imperial- royal  army  from 
the  banks  of  the  Ticino  and  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the  March  and  the 
Baab,  did  not  they  send  against  him  the  "  Insurrection,"  a  national 
army  of  sixty  thousand  "  nobles,"  with  rusty  swords  and  old  flint 
matchlocks,  who  showed  that,  if  thej^  could  not  conquer  for  their 
king,  they  could  at  any  rate  die  for  him  ?  And  so  the  sovereigns  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  who  concerned  themselves  so  much  about  con- 
Fipiracies  in  Naples,  rebellions  in  Belgium,  and  pfvntinciamenfos  in 
Spain,  allowed  the  Hungarian  constitution  to  remain  mimolested  in 
the  very  centre  of  their  dominion^ ;  i!|.nd  the  Emperor  Francis,  that 
most  paternal  and  anti- Jacobin  of  nionarchs,  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  a 
Hungarian  deputation  in  1821  by  telling  them  in  his  peculiar  and 
characteristic  Latin — "Totus  mundus  stidtizat  et  constitutiones 
imaginarias  quaerit ;  vos  habetis  constitutionem,  et  ego  amo  illam  et 
lUaEisam  ad  posteros  transmittam." 

What  that  fox  meant  by  the  word  Ulcesam,  he  himself  perhaps 
could  not  have  exactly  explained.  In  a  moment  of  candour  he  would 
probably  have  admitted  that  in  his  vernacidar,  tinverhcascrt  was 
about  the  right  translation.  After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  until 
the  year  1823,  he  never  convoked  a  Himgarian  Diet.  As  many  of 
his  predecessors,  and  notably  the  popular  Maria  Theresa,  had  neglected 
to  ask  the  advice  of  that  assembly  for  an  even  longer  period  of  time, 
it  is  possible  that  he  thought  the  course  she  pursued  a  strictly 
constitutional  one.  Indeed,  if  constitutions  are  to  be  explained,  not 
according  to  the  written  letter  of  the  statute  book,  but  according 
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to  general  custom  and  precedent,  an  impartial,  .non-Hungarian 
historian  must  admit  that  he  had  great  show  of  right  on  his  side. 
Now  if  an  English  sovereign  were  to  proceed  in  a  similar  manner 
to  dissolve  his  parliament,  and  then  imaccountably  to  forget  to  issue 
any  writs  for  the  election  of  a  new  one,  the  English  constitution 
would  be  considered,  if  not  abolished,  at  any  rate  in  complete 
abeyance.  The  Ilimgarians  of  those  days  did  not  take  quite  so 
extreme  a  view  of  the  case.  They  were  so  accustomed  to  this  state 
of  things  from  their  constant  study  of  the  previous  history  of  their 
country,  that  they  must  have  found  out  some  theoiy  which  explained 
it  partially  away.  .  They  admitted  that  it  was  not  strictly  constitu- 
tional for  the  crowned  king — for  the  acts  of  an  uncrowned  king, 
such  as  Joseph  II.,  were  universally  reprobated  as  things  utterly  and 
irredeemably  illegal  and  invalid  —  to  govern  so  long  without  the 
advice  of  his  Diet ;  still  the  constitution  could  not  be  considered  as 
defunct,  nor  even  in  a  state  of  completely  suspended  animation, 
as  long  as  the  coimty  organisation  remained  untouched, .  and  the 
"  congregations  "  met  regularly.  By  •  the  "  congregations  *'  are 
meant  those  quarterly  meetings  which,  for  want  of  a  better  English 
equivalent,  I  have  called  "  quarter-sessions."  On  this  organisation 
of  the  coimties  (comitatus  or  mumcipia)  I  must  speak  somewhat  at 
length,  as  it  was  the  cardinal  point  of  the  constitution,  and  was 
always  so  regarded  by  the  Hungarians  themselves.  Nor,  indeed, 
can  the  electoral  laws  be  really  understood  by  any  one  who  has  not  a 
clear  idea  of  a  Hungarian  coimty. 

A  Himgarian  coimty  before  the  reforms  of  1848  might  be  called  a 
direct  aristocratical  repubh'c.  By  "direct,"  I  mean  that  every 
privileged  citizen  had  the  right  to  appear  in  the  assembly  in  person, 
•  but  could  not  be  represented  there  ;  just  as  Athens  was  a  direct 
democracy  in  contradistinction:  to  the  American  States,  .which  are 
governed  by  representative  legislatures.  In  this  republic  the  franchise 
was  hereditary.  Every  freeman,  or,,  as  the  Hungarian  law  books 
styled  him,  everj^  uohUis,  qo\i\A.  attend  the  county  assembly.  If  ho 
was  bom  nobiiis,  no  degree  of  poverty  or  of  ignorance,  nothing  short 
of  actual,  proved  crime,  could  disfranchise  him.  He  could  not  be 
personally  arrested  for  debt.  On  suspicion  of  high  treason  against 
His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  he  could  be  summarily  arrested ;  but  for  no 
crime  of  lesser  enormity.  Even  in  case  of  murder,  highway  robbery, 
or  burglary,  he  must  be  first  summoned  three  times  to  appear  before 
his  peers  on  the  county  tribunal.  Only  after  his  neglect  or  refusal 
to  obey  those  simmions  could  he  be  arrested  like  a  malefactor. 
•  Although  so  poor  as  to  bo  obliged  to  work  as  a  day  labourer  for  hire, 
and  ignorant  of  the' Latin  language,  in  which  the  debates  were 
largely,  though  not  *  exclusively  carried  .on,  he  went  into  the  "con- 
gregation "  and  voted.     His  individual  vote  counted  for  as  much  as 
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the  individual  vote  of  any  count  or ,  baron  there ;:  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  nuinber  of  these  *^  nobles  "  was  so  large  that 
one- twentieth  ;of   the  whole! adult  .male  population  possessed  the 
franchise  under  this  aristocratical  constitution.     The  ordinary  "con- 
gregations"'were  held  four  times  a-year.      Should,  however,  any 
special  measure  require  immediate  consideration,  an  .extraordinary 
meeting  might  be  called  at. any  time.   .  Every  three  years  there  was 
held  what  was  called .  a  !  ?r5to/m//o,  at  which !  the  county  authorities 
vere  elected  for  the  next  three  years.  .  The  evils. of  such  a  system  do , 
not  require  to  be  specially  pointed  out.     Hungary  .suffered  to  a  great, 
extent  from  all  those  abominations  which  are  complained  of  in  many 
American  States,  as  the  consequences  of  the ;  popular  election ,  for . 
short  terms  of  judges,  a  class  of  men  who  ought  :every where. to  be 
carcMly  preserved  from  all  temptations  to  demagogy.     Although, 
theoretically  .  all  . "  nobles  *'   were    eiqual.   in  -  the  - "  congregation," ; 
practically  that  assembly,  was  almost  always .  in .  the  hands  of , those. 
vho  were  rich,  enough   to  purchase  .  support, , or .  eloquent,  enough, 
to  persuade  their  fellows.     Education,  ability  either,  in  debate  or  in. 
administration,  social  rank,  and  wealth,  had  as  much  influence  there 
as  elsewhere.     And  the  institution  was  not  without  its;  good  effects. 
The  habit  of  debating  and  voting  in  the  county  assembly  carried  the 
theory  and  practice  of  constitutionalism  down .  to '  almost  the  lowest* 
grades  of  society.      It  kept   alive  in   the  Hungarian  people  that 
enduring  and  intense  interest  in  home  politics  which  even  now  must 
strike  the  English .  traveller  who  has  mourned  over  the  servility  and 
^dolence  of . Frenchmen  and; Germans.     If  the  Hungarian's  zeal  is. 
^ot  always  according  to  knowledge,  it  is  at  any  rate  something  much 
l>etter  than  apathy.  -.     . 

But  it  is  not  so  much  with  the  merits  or  demerits,  of  this  system 
of  county  autonomy  that  we  have  now  .to  do,:as/\\dth  its  relations 
to  the  government  and  to  the  Diet.  I  have  mentioned  above  that 
the  officers  of  the  counties  were  elected  for  terms  of  three  years.  .  To 
this  rule,  however,  there  was  one  important  exception.  The  official 
^ho  stood  highest  in  rank  w^s  nominated  by  the  Crown.  This  was 
tup  fihispdny  (German  Obergesjyann)  or  Lord-Lieuetnant,  as  we  may, 
I^rhaps,  venture  to  call  him.  Next  to  him  in  rank  and  authority 
^^  the  superior  elected  official,  called  the  First  al4spdnij  (German 
Erf^tor  Viccf/cApann).  In  ordinary  times  the  relations  between  these 
t^o  officers  may  be  compared  to  that  which   exists  between  the 

t'hancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  En^jflish  imiversities.     The 

r.  •    •  •  • 

/^•'^y>«////  took  precedence  in  rank,  presided  at  grand  pageants,  gave 

good  dinners,  represented  the  county  at  Court  and  in  the  Upper 

Itouso,  of  which  he  was  ex  officio  a  member,  even  when  not  by  birth 

^  inaguate,  which  was  generally  the .  .case.     On  the  other  hand,  tho 

^  administration  of  business  was  in  the  hands  of  the  First  al-updiit/. 
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When,  however,  a  conflict  arose,  or  threatened  to  arise,  between  the 
central  government  and  the  county,  this  first  elected  magistrate  occupied 
a  position  which  resembled  that  which,  I  imagine,  the  Jmtizd  Mayor 
occupied,  whenever  a  constitutional  difficulty  arose  in  the  mediseval 
kingdom  of  Arragon.  It  was  his  duty  to  see  that  the  municipal 
privileges  of  the  coimty  were  not  encroached  upon  by  the  nominee  of 
the  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lord-lieutenant,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Crown,  had  to  take  care  and  interpose  his  veto,  when- 
ever the  congregation  sought  to  encroach  upon  the  royal  prerogative. 
Unlike  certain  States  of  the  American  Union,  the  Himgariau  counties 
never  dreamt  of  any  right  of  seccmon^  but  they  not  only  claimed,  but 
even  exercised,  a  limited  right  of  nullification.  During  those  long 
intervals  in  which  no  Diet  was  held,  when  the  StaWialfevei  or  Council 
of  Lieutenancy  in  Buda  issued  an  ordinance  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
or  in  his  absence  to  the  first  al-iapduif,  it  was  the  duty  of  that  magis- 
trate to  call  the  general  congregation  of  the  county,  and  submit  the 
ordinance  to  them  for  approval  or  disapproval.  If  the  assembly 
considered  that  the  ordinance  was  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  that 
the  Crown  had  overstepped  the  limits  of  the  prerogative  in  issuing 
it,  they  laid  it  aside  with  all  due  respect,  and  the  administration  of 
the  county  went  on,  as  if  no  such  ordinance  had  ever  been  issued. 
''  Ponamus  ad  acta'"  was  the  phrase  they  employed  on  such  occasions. 
In  case  a  lord-lieutenant,  particularly  subservient  to  the  Government, 
attempted  to  carry  into  execution  such  an  ordinance,  without  first 
submitting  it  to  the  "  congregatib  generalis,"  he  would  find  himself 
confronted  by  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  passive  resistance  of  the 
whole  body  of  elected  magistrates. 

It  is  evident  that  the  system,  whose  main  features  I  have  here 
given,  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  check  upon  the  encroachments  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  Hun- 
garians called  the  coimties  "  the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution."^ 
M.  do  G^rando,  a  Frenchman  naturalised  in  Hungary,  in  his  book 
entitled  "  L'esprit  PubKc  de  la  Hongrie,"  characterised  these  "  con- 
gregations "  as  nne  mulfiUtde  de  dittineH.  It  is  also  evident  that  these 
bulwarks  were,  after  all,  but  a  very  imperfect  defence  of  liberty.  If 
I  may  be  allowed  to  illustrate  the  state  of  things  by  another  military 
simile,  I  shoidd  say  that  the  Hungarian  constitution  was  not  defended 
by  a  standing  army  conducting  a  regular  campaign,  but  by  a  number  of 
local  militias,  carrying  on  a  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Government, 
and  only  occasionally  uniting  to  fight  en  manse.  The  historj^  of  Hun- 
gary during  the  last  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  present,  abun- 
dantly demonstrates  the  imperfect  resistance  which  such  bodies  were 
able  to  make  against  the  central  government,  always  arbitrary  and 
often  illiberal  in  its  tendencies.  If,  however,  the  "  congregations  " 
had  been  suspended,  together  with  the  Diet,  the  power  of  even  pro- 
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teBting  wonld  have  been  lost  altogether ;  and  the  Hungarians,  as  a 
constitutional  people,  were  strongly  attached  to  this  right  of  protest- 
ing. That,  however,  they  knew  how  barren  of  results  this  right 
often  was,  is  shown  by  the  popular  proverb,  "  To  protest  and  to  ga 
into  a  public-house  are  allowed  to  everybody." 

When  I  spoke  of  the  guerilla  bands  occasionally  uniting  to  fight 
en  fna^se,  I  of  course  referred  to  the  meetings  of  the  Diet.     An^ 
Englishman  must  not  hastily  imagine  that  the  old  Himgarian  Diet 
was  a  parliament  such  as  ours.     Indeed,  Himgarians  of  the  present 
day  emphatically  deny  that  identity.     Admiration  of  English  insti- 
tutions had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  reforms  of 
1^48.     The  old  Diet  consisted  of  two  Houses,  or,  as  they  wei^e  called, 
kbks.  The  Table  of  Magnates  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  our  House 
of  Lords.     It  was  composed  of  all  the  titled  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom, princes,  counts,  and  barons — ^and  ail  the  sons  of  a  magnate  were 
magnates  and  sat  at  the  "  Table,"  even  during  their  father's  lifetime^ 
as  soon  as  they  attained  the  age  of  twenty- four — the  Catholic  bishops 
and  mitred  abbots,  the  great  functionaries  of  the  realm,  and  the 
lords-lieutenant  of  the  counties.     Its  influence  in  the  country,  and 
CHI  the  course  of  legislation,  has  been,  however,  during  this  century, 
even  less  than  that  of  our  own  Upper  House. 

The  Lower  Table  resembled  not  so  much  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  as  the  American  Senate,  although  it  was  at  the  same  time 
very  different  from  the  latter  body.  It  was  not  composed  of  the 
^resentatives  of  the  people,  but  of  the  delegates  of  the  counties.  It  is^ 
true  that  the  delegates  of  certain  "  royal  free  cities  **  sat  in  the 
assembly ;  but  as  the  county  members  considered  that,  on  account  of 
the  defective  and  illiberal  provisions  of  their  charters  these  cities^ 
were  too  much  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  thev  made  a 
^^p  d'etat  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  and  deprived  the  borough 
Diembers  of  all  right  to  vote,  although  they  were  still  allowed  to  sit 
at  the  Table,  and  even  to  speak  in  the  debates.  Thus  the  Lower  Table 
Was  practically  composed  of  the  delegates  of  the  counties  alone.  It 
^,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Hungarian  Congress.  Just  as  Delaware  ani 
^ew  York  were  of  equal  importance  in  the  American  Senate,  so  all 
the  counties,  whatever  their  difference  in  size,  wealth,  or  intelli- 
S^ce,  were  represented  by  two  delegates  at  the  Table.  Enormous 
Bihar — as  extensive  as  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg — and  metro- 
PoHtan  Pesth  had  no  more ;  Toma,  the  Eutlandshire  of  Hungary, 
^  Ugocsa,  whose  insignificance  became  proverbial  in  the  saying,. 
^gocsa  nan  coronat  (to  designate  an  opposition  which  may  be  safely 
ignored),  had  no  less.  Such  a  delegate  was  called  in  the  Hungarian 
lang^ge  l^tety  in  the  Latin  legattis,  both  words  being  also  applicable 
to  the  ambassador  of  a  sovereign  state  at  a  foreign  court.  In  so  strict 
*  sense  were  the  members  of  the  Lower  Table  mere  spokesmen  of  the 
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will  of  the  counties,  that  it  was  not  considered  sufficient  for  them  to 
receive  at  their  elections  "  instructions  "  as  to  how  they  should  act. 
Such  cases  as  those  of  Mr.  Burke  in  former  days,  and  Mr.  Horsman 
ill  our  own,  were  provided  against.  It  was  part  of  the  duties  of  a 
delegate  to  correspond  with  his  constituents,  and  inform  them  of  any 
new  subjects  of  interest  which  might  be  brought  before  the  Table,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  debated  in  the  **  congregation,"  and  the 
result  of  such  debate  be  forwarded  to  him  for  his  guidance.  Should 
he  not  follow  the  instructions  furnished  him,  or  otherwise  fail  to  give 
satisfaction,  he  might  be  recalled  at  any  time,  and  another  delegate 
be  sent  in  his  place.  In  one  word,  the  counties  were  everything  in 
the  Diet,  as  well  as  out  of  it. 

The  individuality  of  the  county  was  felt  and  understood  even  by 
the  uneducated  classes.  As  it  was  composed  exclusively  of  "  nobles," 
and  was  administered  by  their  "  worships  *'  the  elected  magistrates, 
the  county  itself  was  stj^led  "worshipful  and  noble."  I  once 
obsei-ved  to  a  Hungarian  friend  that  the  sword,  which  is  the  only 
weapon  carried  by  the  county  heyduks  or  constables,  was  a  very 
awkward  and  unpractical  one.  He  answered,  "  It  is  enough  for  the 
peasant  that  he  knows  that  the  heyduk  is  sent  by  the  county.  When 
there  is  a  row  in  the  village  pothouse,  the  village  judge  goes  in  armed 
only  with  his  staff  of  office,  and,  as  he  shakes  it  over  the  heads  of 
the  rioters,  he  cries,  *  I  shoidd  only  like  to  see  the  boldest  of  you 
dare  to  take  this  stick  out  of  my  hand :  it  is  the  stick  of  the  wor- 
shipful and  noble  county.' " 

Having  by  this  time  a  sufficiently  good  idea  of  the  counties  as 
they  existed  before  1848,  let  us  consider  briefly  such  of  the  measures 
carried  in  that  memorable  year  as  bear  upon  our  subject.  First  of 
all,  I  must  observe  that  though  these  measures  were  in  the  end 
carried  with  Jilmost  imexampled  haste,  most  of  them  had  been 
debated  and  discussed  through  many  previous  Diets.  The  most 
striking  of  these  reforms,  the  one  most  easily  to  be  apprehended, 
and  therefore  the  one  most  widely  known,  was  the  abolition  of  the 
privileges  of  the  **  nobles,"  such  as  freedom  from  taxation  and  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  franchise.  This  was,  however,  no  isolated 
measure,  but  formed  part  of  a  grand  scheme  for  converting  the  loose 
confederation  of  counties  into  a  democratic  centralised  state  at  the 
expense  of  the  privileges  of  the  hereditary  "  nobles,"  the  independ- 
ence of  the  municipalities,  and  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  We 
have  at  present  nothing  to  do  with  the  measures  directed  against  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  beyond  making  two  observations.  The 
first  is,  that  it  was  this  feature  in  the  Hungarian  Reform  Bill  which 
brought  upon  its  originators  the  fatal  hostility  of  the  Court,  and  by 
hurrying  on  revolution  and  civil  war  prevented  the  full  and  complete 
development  of  their  scheme.     I  have  besides  to  observe  that,  in  place 
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of  the  irregular  guerrilla  opposition  of  the  counties,  it  was  determined 
to  introduce  a  new  and  more  effectual  check  upon  the  abuse  of 
prerogative  in  the  form  of  a  ministry  responsible  to  the  Diet.  As  a 
ministry  could  not  be  held  responsible  unless  power  was  given  it  to 
carry  out  its  measures,  the  sphere  of.  action  of  the  municipiay  that  is 
of  the  counties,  had  to  be  seriously  curtailed.  I  may  here,  by  the 
way,  remark  that  as  soon  as  Hungary  has  set  in  order  her  relations 
with  the  Crown  and  the  other  lands  included  in  the  Austrian  Empire,, 
and  is»  able  to  turn  her  attention  to .  her  internal  organisation,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  questions  will  be  that  of 
the  amount  of  municipal  independence  which  can  still  be  left  to  the 
counties.  . 

Meanwhile,  the . position  in  which  those  corporations  at  .present 
stand  is  avowedly  a  provisional  one.  The  last  unreformed  Diet 
passed  a  law  beginning  thus :  "Until  such  time  as  the  Diet,  to  be. 
convoked  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  present,  shall  have 
legislated  upon  the  point,  it  is  ordained  that,"  &c.,  &c.  This  provi- 
sional regulation  was  to  the  following  effect: — In  every  county. a 
"congregation  "  was  to  be  held  without  delay.  ..To  this  congregation 
were  to  .be  admitted,  not  only  all  such  as  imder  the  old  system  had 
place  there,  but  also  representatives.from.  the  .newly  enfranchised 
peasant  communes.  This,  congregation  was  to  elect. a  permanent 
committee,  which  was  to  exercise  all  ,the  powers  of  the  congregation 
^til  such  time  as  the  reformed  Diet  passed  a  law  for  the  re-organisa- 
tion of  the  counties.  So  hurried  was  the  legislation  of  the  last 
^iMeformed  Diet  that.it  is  not  specified  how  many  representatives 
of  the  peasants  were  to  be  called  to  the  "  congregation,"  nor  wiat 
proportion  they  were  to  bear  to  the  "noble"  members  of  that 
assembly. ;  It  was  equally  vague  as  to  constitution  of  the  committee, 
merely  ordaining  that  its  numbers  should  be  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  county,  and  so  composed  as  fairly  to  represent  all  its  interests. 
Since  then  eighteen  years  have  passed  away,  and  still  this  provisional 
state  of  things  is  the  only  legal  one.  A  reformed  Diet  met  in  the 
suimner  of.  1848,  but  the  civil  war  which  then  broke  out  prevented 
^y  permanent  organisation  of  the  coimtry. 

This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  curious  complications  which 
Acre  was  no.  strictly,  legal  way  of  solving..  During  the  interval 
between  the  end  of  1849  and  of  1860  the  coimtry  was  governed 
^'  ordoiinanceSy  which,  claimed  for  themselves  no  other  legality  than 
that  which  could  be  derived  from  the  Jiat  of  an  absolute  monarch. 
At  length,  towards  the  end  of  1860,  the  coimties  received  orders,  or 
rather  permission,  to  reorganise  themselves.  But  how  ?  Illegality  had 
oeen  accumulated  upon  illegality,  until  it  had  become  impossible  to 
frame  any  line  of  conduct  which  should  satisfy  at  once  the  letter  and 
tie  spirit  of  the  regulations  of  1848-^or,  indeed,  strictly  interpreted. 
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either  the  one  or  the  other.  Under  these  abnormal  circumstances 
what  was  done  in  one  coimty  became  no  guide  for  the  next.  Things 
depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  personal  character  or  political 
tendencies  of  the  lord-lieutenant.  Each  acted  according  to  his  own 
ideas  of  what  was  just  or  of  what  was  expedient,  or  as  he  was  swayed 
by  fear  either  of  the  Government  or  of  the  public  opinion  of  his 
county.  Thus  no  one  rule  was  universally  followed.  In  some 
counties  *'  congregations  "  were  held  which  proceeded  to  elect  new 
committees;  in  others  the  "congregations"  contented  themselves 
with  electing  new  committee-men  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  which  death 
or  exQe  had  made.  In  other  counties  no  "  congregations  "  were  held^ 
but  all  the  remaining  members  of  the  committee  elected  in  1848 
constituted  the  committee  of  1860.  Lastly,  there  were  cases  where 
the  lord-lieutenant  took  the  committee  list  of  1848,  struck  out  all 
such  names  as  displeased  him,  and  then  convoked  the  residue  to  act 
as  the  lawful  plenipotentiaries  of  the  county. 

Such  was  the  course  pursued  in  1860.  When  the  difficulty 
recurred  in  1865  experience  had  made  it  easier  to  deal  with,  and  the 
Oovemment  ordered  all  its  lords-lieutenant  to  convoke  the  committees 
of  1860  in  all  such  cases  in  which  the  co-operation  of  the  county  was 
absolutely  necessary.     Of  this  more  presently. 

The  suspension  of  the  county  congregations,  and  the  provisional 
transfer  of  their  power  to  the  committees,  was  one  great  blow  dealt 
by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1848  to  the  old  constitution.  Another  was  the 
formation  of  new  electoral  districts.  As  I  mentioned  above,  imder 
the  old  system  every  county,  small  or  great,  had  sent  two  delegates 
to  the  Diet.  The  reformers  determined  that  though  the  counties 
should  be  retained  for  purposes  of  administration,  and  as  "  bulwarks 
of  the  constitution,"  they  should  no  longer  form  electoral  districts. 
Every  county  was  divided,  according  to  its  size,  into  a  greater  or 
lesser  number  of  urban  and  rural  electoral  districts.  These  districts 
were  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in  point  of  population,  wealth, 
civilisation,  &c.  It  was  intended  that  the  Diet  should  from  time  to 
time  readjust  this  division,  so  that  it  might  accord  with  the  changes 
produced  by  the  fluctuations  of  population,  wealth,  &c. ;  just  as  was 
done  in  the  United  States  in  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Hopre- 
sentatives.  Each  such  district  was  to  return  but  one  member  to  the 
Diet.  No  elector,  no  matter  how  varied  his  qualifications,  is  allowed 
to  register  or  to  vote  in  more  than  one  district,  to  wit,  that  in  which 
he  generally  resides. 

But  what  more  than  all  else  marked  the  radical  character  of  the 
reforms  of  1848,  was  the  low  qualifications  required  for  the  voters 
which  it  introduced.  In  the  first  place  the  Diet  declared  that  it  did 
not  feel  itself  justified  in  depriving  any  citizen  of  political  rights 
which  he  had  previously  enjoyed.      Consequently  all  nobles,  as  well 
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as  all  burgesses  of  the  old  '^  Itoyal  Free  Cities/'  bom  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  retained  their  rights  of  voting.  Besides  these,  how- 
ever, aU  persons  who  belonged  to  the  four  following  classes  were 
invested  with  the  firanchise  : — 

1.  Owners  of  a  freehold  estate,  which  in  towns  was  to  consist  of 
houses  or  land  of  the  value  of  at  least  300  florins,  and  in  the  rural 
districts  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  "sessio."  This  word  '^sesaio'* 
denotes  the  portion  of  land  originally  allotted  to  the  peasant  by  the 
landlord,  the  rent  being  paid  partly  in  kind  and  partly  in  labour. 
The  "  sessio  "  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  country  from  60  to  120 
acres. 

2.  Manufacturers,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  artisans,  holding  a 
manufactory,  warehouse,  shop,  or  workshop,  and  keeping  at  least  one 
man  in  constant  employ. 

3.  All  persons  who  derive  from  real  or  personal  property  a  fixed 
income  of  at  least  100  florins  a  year. 

4.  Without  regard  to  their  incomes,  all  physicians,  surgeons, 
lawyers,  civil  engineers,  members  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Literature  and  Science,  artists,  professors,  schoolmasters,  the  clergy  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protestant  Churches,  apothecaries, 
and  notaries. 

All  electors,  whatever  may  be  their  qualifications,  must  be 
Hungarians  by  birth  or  by  naturalisation,  not  subject  to  parents^ 
guardians,  or  masters,  nor  convicted  of  treason,  fraud,  robbery, 
nmider,  or  arson. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  these  laws  it  will  be  seen  how  far 
they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  ideas  of  parliamentary  reform  which 
prevail  in  England.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  representation  of  minori* 
ties  is  entirely  disregarded.  Indeed,  all  Hungarians  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  on  the  subject,  look  upon  such  representation  as  a  superfluous 
and  irrational  complication.  They  will  have  no  South  Lancashire 
with  its  three  members,  nor  City  of  London  with  its  four.  For 
iiifitance,  the  twin-capital  of  the  coimtry,  Buda-Pest,  the  former  on 
4e  right,  the  latter  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  return  in  all 
8eYen  members  to  the  Diet.  But  to  do  this  they  are  divided.  Pest 
^U>  five,  and  Buda  into  two  electoral  districts,  each  voting  for  its 
own  representative  alone.  Again,  no  such  constituencies  as  the  XJni- 
veraities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  constituencies  inde- 
pendent of  residence,  find  a  place  in  the  Hungarian  scheme.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  DisraeU's  "  un-English  "  plan  of  "fancy  suffrages" 
18  considered  by  them  to  be  not  merely  admissible,  but  even  impe- 
noufily  demanded  by  reason  and  conamon-sense.  They  consider  it 
iniquitous  that  an  educated  and  independent  citizen  should  be  excluded 
fi^om  the  polling-booth  merely  because  he  does  not  live  in  a  house  of 
a  certain  rental. 
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As  I  have  already  observed,  tlie  laws  of  1848  were  passed  in  a  very 
hurried  mamier.  In  fact,  the  whole  mass  of  these  laws — limiting 
the  power  of  the  Crown  by  the  appointment  of  a  responsible  ministryj 
suspending  the  time-honoured  mimicipal  organisation  of  the  counties, 
abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  instituting  a  completely 
new  system  of  election— were  all  proposed,  discussed,  and  voted  in 
the  incredibly  short  space  of  three  weeks.  The  consequence  is  that 
they  are  defective  to  a  most  lamentable  extent.  Indeed,  the  imreformed 
Diet  only  intended  to  lay  down  certain  principles  and  to  pass  certain 
necessary  provisional  measures.  As  it  had  declared  itself  to  -  be  no 
suitable  organ  for  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  whole  countrj^  it- 
thought  that  the  most  proper  course  it  could  pursue  was  to  leave  the 
work  of  legislation  •  to  the  reformed  Diet,  or  Parliament.  As  this 
body  was  to  meet  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  passing  of  these  laws,  their 
imperfections  were  not  supposed  to  be  of  much  practical  consequence. 
But  the  ensuing  civil  war  and-  consequent  absolutism  grievously 
marred  the.  plan.  Years  have  passed;  the  present  Parliament  is  the 
third  elected  under  the  new  system,  and  still  the  revision  and  com- 
pletion of  the  laws  of  1848  is  not  yet  begun. 

.  Each  of  these  three  Parliaments — I  use  the  word  as  equivalent  to 
"  Reformed  Diet " — ^has  been  elected  imder  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  first  of  them,  elected  in  the  summer  of  1848,  passed  through 
the  polling  booth  without  much  trouble.  Thq  newly  enfranchised 
classes  were  in  too  good  humour  to  abuse. the'  confidence  which 
the  privileged  orders  had  shown  towards  them.  Besides,  their 
political  advancement  had  come  upon  them  so  suddenly  that  they 
had  no  time. to  scheme  as  to  what  they  were  to  do  with  it.  The 
second  Parliament  was  elected  in  1861,  when  the  whole  nation 
was  moved  as  one  man  by  an  intoxication  of  self-confident  exul- 
tation over  the  fall  of  the  absolutist  system  of  M.  Bach.  Last 
year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  third  election,  the  country  was  not  so 
imanimous  in  feeling.  The  failure  of  the  attempt  at  reconciliation  in 
1861,  the  mitigated  oppression  of  the  "  Provisorium  "  of  the  last  four 
years,  the  frank  behaviour  of  the  Emperor  last  summer,  and  the 
measures  token  by  the  new  ministry,  had  increased  the  desire  for  peace, 
nioderated  the  exaggerated  idea  many  Hungarians  had  entertained  in 
1861  of  their  nation's  power  and  consequence,  and  soothed  to  a  great 
extent  the  very  natural  suspicion  with  which  all  measures  emanating 
from  Vienna  are  regarded.  All  this,  to  a  certain  degree,  increased 
and  intensified  the  diversity  of  opinions  in  the  country.  But  what 
especially  tended  to  make  the  late  elections  more  shai'ply  contested 
than  the  previous  ones  was  the  greater  influence  possessed  by  the 
Hungarian  members  of  the  ministry  than  in  1861.  In  that  year  the 
Viennese  Government  left  the  Hungarian  elections  almost  entirely 
to  themselves.     It  did  not  even  give  the  lords-lieutenant  any  precise 
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directions  as  to  the  organisation  of  their  respective  counties.     This 

course  of  conduct  may  have  been  the  result  of  mere  inexperience, 

or  it  may  have  been  dictated  by  an  insufficient  appreciation  of  the 

importance  of  Hungary,  or  by  a  feeling  that  it  was  politic  to  leave 

the  public  opinion  of  that  country  uninfluenced  and  untrammelled, 

or  it  may  have  been,  as  most  likely  it  was,  the  result  of  all  these 

three  causes  combined.     However  that  may  be,  the  present  ministry, 

which  contains  M.  George  Majlath  and  Count  Maurice  Eszterhazy, 

lias  acted  otherwise.     These  gentlemen  may  be  enlightened  patriots, 

as  the   **  Right "   publicly  proclaims,   or  dark   and  'Machiavellian 

intriguers,  as  some  of  my  friends  of  the  extreme  "Left"  privately 

liint,  but  they  have  at  any  rate  one  great  advantage  over  M.  Schmer- 

ling  and  Co.  in  that  they  are  Hungarians  and  really  understand  the 

peculiar  circumstances  and  temper  of  their  countrymen.  ■     This  was 

especially  shown  by  the   guarded  measures  •  taken  •  by  them  *  with 

respect  to   the   elections.     Just  as.  persons  rescued  from  death  by 

starvation  have  to  be  fed  at  first  verj^  cautiously  and  sparingly,  so 

did  the  Hungarian  Chancellor,  M.  Majlath,'  dole  out  to  his  country 

only  so  much  of  her  old  constitutional  rights,  only  so  far  did  he 

relax  the  stringency  of  the  "  Provisorium,"  as  was  necessary  for  his 

purpose.  '  • 

The  explanation  of  the  measures  he  adopted  brings  us  back  to  the 
county  system  as  modified  by  the  laws  of  1848.  la  those  laws  a 
l^ge  space  is  occupied  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  process  of  election, 
and  the  machinery  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried.  As  this  is  the 
most  complicated  portion  of  those  laws,' and  the  one  in  which  minute 
fletails  were  most  necessary,  so  is  it  the  most  imperfect,  and  the 
onem  which  most' ambiguities  are  to  be  found.  As  I  have  before 
mentioned,  the  counties,  although  no  longer  electoral  districts,  still 
exist  for  purposes  of  administration.  To  the  counties,  that  is  to 
^te  permanent  committees,  to  which  had  been  transferred  the  powers 
iormerly  belonging  to  the  old  "  congregations,"  was  entrusted  the 
^arrjing  out  of  the  elections. 

Thus  no  elections  could  lay  any  claim  to  a  legal  character  which 
^^id  not  emanate  from  the  permanent  committees  of  the  counties. 
These  committees  must  therefore  be  convoked.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Government  had  in  1861  found  that  thedescription  M.  do  Gerando 
had  given  of  the  old  "  congregations  '* — une  multitude  de  dlttincs — 
^as  equally  applicable  to  their  successors  the  new  "  committees."  In 
that  year  the  majority  of  these  assemblies  had  vied  with  each  other 
in  forestalling  the  decisions  of  the  Diet,  and  in  denouncing  and 
resisting  the  acts  of  the  Government.  This,  too,  they  did  in  a  point 
on  which  a  state  whose  finances  are  so  embarrassed  as  the  Austrian, 
^ust  be  peculiarly  sensitive.  They  refused  to  pay  taxes  which  had 
wot  been  sanctioned  by  the  Diet.     The  mere  thought  of  a  repetition 
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of  Bucli  scenes  was  enough  to  make  the  hair  of  any  Austrian  finance 
minister  to  stand  on  end.  The  committees  must  not  be  reinstated  in 
their  former  positions. 

Out  of  this  dilemma  the  Government  extricated  itself  ingeniously 
but  simply.  The  counties  were  not  reorganised  last  autumn.  The 
magistrates  nominated  by  the  lords- lieutenant — themselves  nominees 
of  the  Crown — did  not  retire  to  make  room  for  magistrates  elected 
either  by  the  "congregations"  or  the  "committees."  But  all 
iihings  else  remaining  as  unconstitutional  as  ever,  the  lords-lieutenant 
^x>nvoked  the  permanent  "  committees  "  of  1861  ad  /toe,  that  is  to  say, 
to  perform  all  the  acts  necessary  for  carrying  out  a  legal  election, 
bat  nothing  more.  The  law  directs  that  the  committees  shall  be 
presided  over  by  the  al-ispdny  (German  Vicegeapami).  The  lords- 
lieutenant  allowed  that  for  this  purpose  the  constitutional  al-i^jxiny 
who  resigned  in  1861  should  act  as  such,  and  not  the  actual  al-isjjdnf/, 
who  is  nominated  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  serves  during  the 
provisoritimy  as  the  jH-esent  period  of  the  suspension  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  called.  By  this  means  the  present  Government  contrived  to 
avoid  the  evils  of  administrative  disturbance,  while  at  the  same  time 
satisfying  the  imperious  claims  of  legality. 

Having  now  explained  the  various  phases  of  the  Hungarian  electoral 
system  during  the  present  century,  I  should  like  to  go  on  and  describe 
its  workings,  as  I  witnessed  them  during  the  elections  of  last 
November,  and  give  the  English  reader  some  idea  of  the  sort  of 
deputies  obtained  by  the  process ;  but  I  feel  that  if  I  did  so  I  should 
exceed  the  limits  which  can  be  allotted  to  this  article,  and  must 
reserve  it  for  a  second. 

Arthur  J.  Patterson. 
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ClIArTER    I. 

1.    John  Colet  returns  from  Italy  to  Oxford  (1496). 

It  was  probably  in  Michaebnas  term  of  1496^  tbat  doctors  and 
students  of  tbc  University  of  Oxford  were  startled  by  the  annoimce- 
nient  tliat  a  late  student,  recently  returned  from  Italy,  was  about  to 
deKver  a  course  of  public  and  gratuitous  lectures  in  exposition  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

This  was  an  event  of  no  small  significance  and  novelty  in  the 
closmg  years  of  that  last  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  not  only  because  the 
Scriptures  for  some  generations  had  rarely  been  expounded  at  all 
at  the  Universities,  but  still  more  so  because  the  would-be  lecturer 
lad  not  as  yet  entered  deacon's  orders,^  nor  had  obtained,  or  even 
tried  to  obtain,  a  doctor's  degree.^  If  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures 
was  to  be  admitted  at  all  at  Oxford,  at  least  ought  not  so  dangerous 
a  duty  to  be  restricted  to  those  duly  qualified  and  authorised  to 
discharge  it  ?  Was  every  stripling  who  might  travel  as  far  as  Italy 
wd  return  infected  with  the  "  new  learning"  to  be  allowed  to  set  up 
Umself  as  a  theological  teacher,  without  graduating  in  divinity,  and 
without  waiting  for  decency's  sake  for  the  bishop's  ordination  ? 

Men  who  in  their  time  had  ground  patiently  on  in  the  scholastic 
treadmill,  following  with  toilsome  steps  in  the  beaten  paths  of  their 
forefathers,  putting  their  neck  to  the  hereditary  collar,  and  never 
<laring  restively  to  shirk  it,  would  be  likely  to  look  with  surprise 
and  uneasiness  upon  this  unconstitutional  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
a  student  who  had  been  trained  at  Oxford  under  their  tutelage.^ 

(1)  In  a  letter  written  in  the  winter  of  1498-9,  Colet  ia  spoken  of  as  *^  Jam  triennutm 
^^^n^nti,''  &C.  See  EraamM  to  Colet,  prefixed  to  "  Disputatio  de  Tedio  et  Pavore  Christi." 
2n«.,  op.  V.  1264,  A. 

(2)  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  December,  1497.    Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  p.  22. 
(8)  Erasmus  Jndoco  Jonse.     Eras.,  op.  iii.  p.  451. 

(4)  The  practical  position  of  Scripture  study  at  Oxford  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  passagc^from  Tindale's  "  Practice  of  Prelates."  Tindalo  was,  when  a  youth, 
^  ^hi<yt^  during  a  portion  of  the  time  that  Colet  was  lecturing  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

"In  the  Universities  they  hare  ordained  that  no  man  shall  look  on  the  Scripture 
^til  he  be  nosellcd  in  heathen  learning  eight  or  nine  years,  and  armed  with  false  prin- 
opleg  vith  which  he  is  clean  cut  out  of  the  understanding  of  the  Scripture.  ....  And 
*bcn  he  taketh  his  first  degree,  ho  is  sworn  that  he  shall  hold  none  opinion  condemned 
"T  the  Church.  .  .  .  And  they,  when  they  be  admitted  to  study  Divinity,  because  the 
^pture  is  locked  up  with  such  false  expositions  of  natural  philosophy  that  they  cannot 
ester  in,  they  go  about  the  outside  and  dispute  all  their  lives  about  words  and  vain 
(Opinions,  pertaining  as  much  unto  the  healing  of  a  man's  heel  as  health  of  his  soul. 
Provided  yot  ....  that  none  may  preach  except  he  bo  admitted  of  the  Bishops." — 
^9rkM  of  TiHtUik  and  Frith,  vol  i  p.  437. 
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In  all  ages,  more  or  less,  there  is  a  new  school  of  thought  rising 
up  under  the  eyes  of  an  older  school  of  thought.  And  probably 
in  all  ages  the  men  of  the  old  school  regard  with  some  little  auxiety 
the  ways  of  the  men  of  the  new  school.  Never  is  it  more  likely  to 
be  so  than  in  an  epoch  of  sharj)  transition,  like  that  on  which  the  lot 
of  these  Oxford  doctors  had  been  cast. 

AVe  sometimes  speak  as  though  ours  were,  par  cxccUence,  the  age  of 
progress.  Theirs  was  much  more  so  if  we  duly  consider  it.  Their 
youth  and  manhood  had  been  spent  in  days  which  may  well  have 
seemed  to  be  the  latter  days  of  Christendom.  They  had  seen  Con- 
stantinople taken  by  the  Turks.  The  final  conquest  of  Christendom 
by  the  infidel  was  a  possibility  which  had  haunted  all  their  ^'islons 
of  the  future.  Were  not  Christian  nations  driven*  up  into  the  north- 
western  extremity  of  the  known  world,  a  wide  pathless  ocean  lying 
beyond?  Had  not  the  warlike  creed  of  Mahomet  steadily  encroached 
upon  Christendom,  centurj^  by  century,  stripping  her  first  of  her 
African  churches,  from  thence  fighting  its  way  northward  into  Spain  ? 
Had  it  not  maintained  its  foothold  in  Spain's  faiirest  provinces  for 
seven  hundred  years,  while  from  the  East  was  it  not  steadily  creeping 
over  Europe,  nearer  and  nearer  to  Venice  and  Rome,  in  spite  of  all 
tha  tcrusades  could  do  to  stop  its  progress  ?  If,  though  little  more 
than  half  the  age  of  Christianity,  it  had  already,  as  they  reckoned 
it  had,  drawn  into  its  communion  five  times  ^  as  many  votaries  as 
there  were  Christians  left,  was  it  a  groundless  fear  thaf  now  in  these 
latter  days  it  might  devour  the  remaining  sixth?  What  could 
hinder  it  ?  A  Spartan  resistance  on  the  part  of  united  Christendom 
perhaps  might.  But  Christendom  was  not  united,  nor  capable  of 
Spartan  discipline.  Her  internal  condition  seemed  to  show  signs 
almost  of  approaching  dissolution. 

The  shadow  of  the  great  Papal  schism  still  brooded  over  the 
destinies  of  the  Church.  That  schism  had  been  ended  only  by  a 
revolution  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  and  good  Gerson, 
had  left  the  Pope  the  constitutional  instead  of  the  absolute  monarch 
of  the  Church.  And  the  embers  of  schism  and  revolution  were  still 
smouldering  underneath,  ready  to  break  out  again,  in  new  fury,  who 
could  tell  how  soon  ? 

It  was  in  the  ears  of  this  apparently  doomed  generation  that  the 
double  tidings  came  of  the  final  expulsion  of  the  infidel  out  of  Spain 
and  of  the  discovery  of  the  Terra  Nova  in  the  West. 

The  ice  of  centuries  suddenly  was  broken.  The  imiversal  despon- 
dency at  once  gave  way  before  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  hope ;  and  it 
has  been  well  observed,  men  began  to  congratidate  each  other  that 
their  lot  was  cast  upon  an  age  in  which  such  wonders  were  achieved. 

(1)  "  The  Turks  being  in  number  five  times  more  than  wo  Christians."  And  again, 
**  Wliicli  multitude  is  not  the  fifth  part  so  nianj-  as  they  that  consent  to  the  law  of 
Muhojuct." — iro)'l:8  of  Tindaleand  Frith ^  ii.  pp.  bb  and  74. 
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Even  the  men  of  the  old  school  could  appreciate  these  facts  in  a 
fashion.  The  defeat  of  the  Moors  was  to  them  a  victorj'  to  the 
Church.  The  discovery  of  the  New  World  extended  her  dominion. 
They  gloried  over  both. 

But  these  outward  facts  were  but  the  index  to  an  internal  up- 
heaving of  the  mind  of  Christendom,  to  which  they  were  blind. 
The  men  who  were  guiding  the  great  external  revolution — reformers 
in  their  way — were  blindly  crushing  out  the  first  sjTiiptoms  of  this 
silent  upheaving.  Gerson,  while  carrying  reform  over  the  heads 
of  Popes,  and  deposing  them  to  end  the  schism  or  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  was  at  the  some  moment  using  all  his  influence 
to  crush  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  Queen  Isabella  and  Ximencs, 
Henr}'-  VII.  and  Morton,  while  sufficiently  enlightened  to  pursue 
maritime  discover\',  to  reform  after  a  fashion  the  monasteries  under 
their  rule,  and  ready  even  to  combine  to  reform  the  morals  of  the 
Pope  himself  in  order  to  avert  the  dreaded  recurrence  of  a  schism,^ 
were  not  easy  to  pursue  these  purposes  without  the  sanction  of  Papal 
bulls,  and  without  showing  their  zeal  for  the  Papacy  by  crushing  out 
free  thought  with  an  iron  heel  and  zealously  persecuting  heretics, 
whether  their  faith  were  that  of  the  Moor,  the  Lollard,  or  the 
Jew. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople,  which  had  sounded  almost  like  the  death- 
knell  of  Christendom,  was  in  truth  the  chief  cause  of  her  revival. 
Exiles  who  had  fled  into  Italy  had  brought  with  them  their  Eastern 
lore.  The  invention  of  printing  had  come  just  in  time  to  aid  the 
revival  of  learning.  The  printing  press  was  pouring  out  in  clear 
and  beautiful  type  new  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 
Art  and  science  with  literature  sprang  up  once  more  into  life  in 
Italy;  and  to  Italy,  and  especially  to  Florence,  which,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  splendid  court  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  seemed  to 
form  the  most  attractive  centre,  students  from  all  nations  thronged. 

Already  Oxford  students  had  been  to  Italy  and  returned  full  of 
the  new  learning.  Grocyn,  one  of  them,  had  already  commenced 
publicly  teaching  Greek  at  Oxford,  not  altogether  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  old  divines,  for  the  Latin  of  the  Vidgate  was,  in  their  eye, 
the  orthodox  language,  and  Greek  a  Pagan  and  heretical  tongue. 
Linacre,  too,  had  been  to  Italy  and  returned,  after  sharing  with 
the  children  of  Lorenzo  de  .Medici  the  tuition  of  Politian  and 
Chaleondyles.^ 

(1)  See  British  Moseum  Libraiy,  No.  1445,  g  23,  being  the  draft  of  private  instruc- 
tions from  Ferdinand  and  Taabolla  to  the  special  English  Ambassador,  and  hetidcd, 
**  Yfar  1498.  The  King  and  Queen  concerning  the  correction  of  Alexander  VI."  The 
<^ngiaal  Spanish  3IS.  is  in  the  hands  of  B.  B.  Wiffen,  Esq.,  of  Blount  Pleasant,  near 
^  obom,  and  an  English  translation  of  this  important  document  has  recently  been 
'qjrintcd  by  him  in  the  "  life  of  Valdes,"  prefixed  to  a  translation  of  his  "  CX.  Con- 
"Jemtions/*   Lond.,  Quaritch,  I860,  p.  24. 

(*-)  Psuli  Jorii  Elogia  Doctorum  Vivoram  Basilen^,  p.  145. 

VOL.V.  C 
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Moreover,  to  have  been. in  Italy,  and  especially  in  Florence,  when 
these  Oxford  students  were  there,  was  not  merelv  to  have  drunk  at 
the  fountain-head  of  learning ;  it  was  also  to  have  come  face  to  face 
on  the  one  hand  with  Rome,  at  the  time  when  Alexander  VI.  was 
her  Pope,  when  poison  and  the  stiletto  were  the  means  unscru- 
pulously used  to  obtain  Church  preferment  and  the  '*  cure  of  soids ;  " 
and  on  the  other,  ^4th  Savonarola,  while  as  yet  his  fire  was  holy, 
and  his  star  had  not  entered  the  mists  in  which  it  set  in  later  years.^ 
Recollecting  what  the  great  Prior  of  San  Marco  was — ^what  his 
fiery  and  all  but  prophetic  preaching  was — how  day  after  day  his 
biu'ning  words  went  forth  against  the  sins  of  high  and  low,  against 
tyranny  in  Church  and  State,  against  idolatry  of  philosophy,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  Bible  in  the  pidpit ;  recollecting  how  they  told  their 
tale  upon  the  conscience  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  of  Pico,  of  Ficini, 
of  Politian,  to  say  nothing  of  the  crowds  of  Florence — can  these 
English  students,  we  may  well  ask,  have  passed  thi^ough  all  this 
uninfluenced  themselves  !  Mingling  with  these  men  in  daily  inter- 
coui'se,  they  must  have  heard  the  story  of  Savonarola's  visit  to  the 
dying  Lorenzo.  They  must  have  known  all  about  the  sudden  change 
in  Piqo's  course  of  life,  wrought  in  measure,  at  least,  by  Savonarola's 
influence.^  They  must  have  heard  the  common  talk  of  the  people : 
how  Politian  had  ended  his  profligate  life  with  words  of  contrition, 
and  the  dying  request  that  he  might  be  buried  in  the  habit  of  the 
order  to  which  Savonarola  belonged,  and  in  the  church  from  whose 
pulpit  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  had  so  often  been  pronoimced  upon 
lives  dissolute  as  his.^  Above  all,  they  must  again  and  again  have 
joined  with  their  literary  friends  in  the  crowd  daily  pressing  to  hear 
the  wonderful  preacher.  Can  they,  of  all  others,  have  listened 
uninfluenced  ?  Drinking  in  as  they  did  at  Florence  the  spii  it  of 
reviving  learning,  must  they  not  have  caught  along  with  it  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  religious  reform  ?  And  if  the  re\aval  of  the 
study  of  Greek  was  deemed  to  be  dangerous  bj^  divines  of  the 
traditional  school  at  Oxford,  any  the  least  indications  of  a  radical 
spirit  may  well  have  increased  the  anxiety  with  which  men,  who 
were  accustomed  to  consider  the  Reform  of  Gerson  as  a  final  measure, 
must  have  regarded  the  introduction  of  the  "new  learning"  within 
the  sacred  precincts  of  their  ancient  university. 

What   wonder   that  they   should   be   startled   still   more   at    the 
announcement  that  another  Oxford  student,  just  returned  from  Italy, 


^  (I)  8avonarola*8  first  sermon  in  the  Duomo  at  Florence  was  preached  in  1491. 
(Villari,  i  122.)  Grocyn  and  Linacre  were  in  Italy  before  Lorenzo's  death,  and  there- 
fore in  1492.    They  returned  to  Oxford  in  1496,  or  earlier. 

(2)  See  SaTonarola's  sermon  on  the  death  of  Pico,  translated  by  Sir  Thomas  More 
More's  Works,  fol.  9. 

(3)  See  Villari,  i.  232,  Anno  1494. 
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yet  ungraduatcd  in  divinity,  not  even  in  deacon's  orders^  nevertheless 
was  about  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures,  this  Michielmas  terui  of 
1496,  on  one  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ! 

This  student  was  John  Colet,  the  son  of  Sir  Henrj-  Colet,  a  wealthy 
merchant  who  had  been  more  than  once  Lord  Mayor  of  London,^  and 
was  in  high  favour  at  the  court  of  Henrj'  VII.  His  father*s  position 
held  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant  career.  But  having 
paissed  through  the  regular  course  of  Oxford  studies,  and  taken  his 
degree  of  M.A.,  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  choose  a  proiession,. 
instead  of  deciding  to  follow  up  the  chances  of  commercial  life  or 
of  royal  favour,  he  had  resolved  to  enter  the  Church. 

The  death  of  twenty-one  ^  brothers  and  sisters,  leaving  him  the 
sole  8ur\'ivor  of  so  large  a  family,  may  well  have  given  a  serious 
turn  to  his  thoughts.  But  inasmuch  as  family  influence  was  ready 
to  procure  him  inmiediate  preferments,  the  path  he  had  chosen 
need  not  be  construed  into  one  of  great  self-denial.  It  was  not  till 
he  had  already  been  presented  to  a  living  in  SuflTolk  and  a  prebend 
in  Yorkshire,  that  he  left  Oxford  in  about  1493,  for  some  years  of 
foreign  travel.^ 

During  his  stay  first  in  France  and  afterwards  in  Italy,  he  seems 
to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  studv  of  the  works  of  the  Earlv  Church 
Fathers,  including  amongst  them  the  mystic  writings  then  attributed 
to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  decided 
hking  to  the  works  of  Origen  and  Jerome  in  preference  to  those  of 
Augustine  ;  whilst  of  Scotus  and  Aquinas  he  at  the  same  time  formed 
that  low  opinion  which  he  retained  through  life.  He  is  said  also 
to  have  diligently  studied  during  this  period  what  English  authors 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  in  order,  by  mastering  their  style,  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  great  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
Engknd.* 

What  it  was  that  had  turned  his  thoughts  in  this  direction  no 
record  remains  to  tell.  Yet  the  knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in 
Italy,  while  Colet  was  in  Italy,  surely  may  give  a  clue  (not  likely  to 
niislead)  to  the  explanation  of  what  otherwise  might  remain  wholly 
^explained.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  dead  before  Colet  set  foot  upon 
Italian  soil :  probably  also  Pico  and  Politian.^  But]^Savonarola  at  least 
was  alive ;  and  the  death  of  these  men  had  add^  to  the  grandeur 

(1)  Erasmus  Judooo  Joiue,  op.  liL  p.  455,  F.  Also  Sir  Heniy  Colet's  Epitaph, 
quoU-d  in  Knight's  Life  of  Ck)let,  p.  7. 

(2)  Eras.,  op  iii.  465,  F. 

(3)  See  ecclesiastical  records  cited  in  £[night*s  Life  of  Colei,  pp.  21,  22. 

(4)  Eras^  op.  iiL  456,  B.  The  words  of  Erasmus  are  the  following : — "  Hahet  gens 
HritamuGa  qui  hoc  pnestitemnt  apud  suos,  quod  Dantcs  ac  Petrarcha  apud  Italos.  £t 
^^nm.  erolvendis  scriptis  ling^uam  expoliyit,  jam  turn  se  prseparans  ad  prseconium 
Knnonis  ETangelicL" 

(^)  Lorenzo  de  Medici  died  in  1492.    Pico  and  PoUtian  in  1494.    Colet  left  England 

c  2 
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of  his  position.  He  was  still  preaching  those  wonderful  sermons, 
all  of  them  in  exposition  of  Scripture,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  and  exerting  that  influence  upon  his  hearers  to  which  so 
many  great  minds  had  yielded.  Colet  could  hardly  have  visited 
Italy  without  visiting  Florence,^  and  if  he  did  come  within  the  circle 
of  the  magic  power  of  the  great  preacher,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
imj^ressions  he  had  thus  received,  and  the  turn  which  his  thoughts 
hud  taken,  stand  to  some  extent  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.^ 
Be  this  as  it  may,  whatever  amount  of  obscurity  may  rest  upon  the 
history  of  the  mental  struggles  through  which  Colet  had  passed 
before  that  result  was  attained,  certain  it  is  that  he  had  returned  to 
England  with  his  mind  fully  made  up,  and  with  a  character  already 
formed  and  bent  in  a  direction  from  which  it  never  aftenvards  swerved. 
Eo  had  returned  to  England,  not  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  fashion- 
able life  in  London,  not  to  pursue  the  chances  of  Court  favour,  not  to 
follow  his  father's  mercantile  calling,  not  even  to  press  on  at  once 
towards  the  completion  of  his  clerical  course  ;  but  imordained  as  he 
was,  and  without  doctor's  degree,  in  all  simplicity  to  begin  the  work 
which  had  now  become  the  settled  pui-pose  of  his  life, — to  return  to 
Oxford  and  announce  this  course  of  lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 


2.     Colet's  Lectures  on  St.  Paui/s  Epistles  (1496-7). 

To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  Colet's  lectures,  it  is  needful 
to  bear  in  mind  what  was  the  current  opinion  of  the  scholastic  divines 
of  the  period  concerning  the  Scriptures,  and  what  the  practical  mode 
of  exposition  pursued  by  them  at  the  Universities. 

The  scholastic  divines,  holding  to  a  traditional  belief  in  the  jjhnan/ 
and  verbal  inspiration  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  remorselessly  pursuing 
this  belief  to  its  logical  residts,  had  fallen  into  a  method  of  exposition 
almost  exclusively  fcxtavian.  The  Bible,  in  both  theory  and  practice, 
had  almost  ceased  to  be  a  record  of  real  events,  and  the  lives  and 
teaching  of  living  men.  It  had  become  an  arsenal  of  texts ;  and 
these  texts  were  regarded  as  detached  invincible  weapons  to  be 

in  1493,  or  1494  probably,  but  as  he  visited  France  on  his  way  to  Italy  the  exact  time 
of  his  reaching  Italy  cannot  be  determined. 

(1)  Mr.  Harford,  in  his  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  vol.  i.  p.  57,  mentions  Colet,  among 
others,  as  studying  at  Florence,  and  cites  "  Tirabo8chi^  vi.  pt.  2,  p.  382,  edit  Koma,  4to., 
1784.'*     But  I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  Colet  in  Tiraboschi. 

(2)  In  opposition  to  the  likelihood  of  this  being  a  correct  suggestion,  it  may  be  asked 
why  Colet  never  alludes  in  his  letters  or  elsewhere  to  his  Italian  journey  ?  In  reply,  it 
may  be  said  that  we  have  nothing  of  Colet' s  own  writing  relating  to  his  early  life.  AU 
we  know  is  derived  from  Erasmus,  and  the  only  allusion  by  Colet  to  his  Italian  journey 
which  Erasmus  has  presented  is  the  passing  remark  that  he  (Colet)  had  there  become 
acquainted  with  certain  monks  of  rare  wisdom  and  piety.  Was  Savonarola  one  of 
them  P    Eras.,  op.  iii.  459,  A. 
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legitimately  seized  and  wielded  in  theological  warfare,  for  any  pur- 
pose to  which  their  words  might  be  made  to  apply,  without  reference 
to  their  original  meaning  or  context. 

Thus,   to  take  a  practical  example,  when   St.    Jerome's  opinion 
vas  quoted  incidentally  that  possibly  St.  Mark,  in  the  second  chapter 
of  his  Gospel,  might  by  a  slip  of  memory  have  written  "  Abiathar  " 
in  mistake  for  "Abimelech,"  a  learned  divine,  a  contemporary  of 
Colet's  at  Oxford,  nettled  by  the  very  supposition,  declared  positively 
that  "  that  could  not  be  imless  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  coidd  be  mis- 
taken ;  "  and  the  only  authority  he  thought  it  needful  to  cite  in  proof 
of  the  statement,  was  a  text  in  Ezekiel :  "  Whithersoever  the  Spirit 
goes,  thither  likewise  the  wheels  were  lifted  up  to  follow  him."^     It 
was  in  vain  that  the  reply  was  suggested  that  "  it  is  not  for  us  to 
define  in  what  manner  the  Spirit  might  use  his  instrument."     The 
divine  triumphantly  replied,  "The  Spirit   himself  in   Ezekiel   has 
defined  it.      The  wheels  were  not  lifted  up,  except  to  follow   the 
Spirit."^ 

This  Oxford  divine  did  not  display  any  peculiar  bigotrj^  or  blind- 
ness. He  did  but  follow  in  the  well-worn  ruts  of  his  scholastic  pre- 
decessors. It  had  been  solemnly  laid  down  by  Aquinas  in  the 
"Summa"  that  "inasmuch  as  God  was  the  Author  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  all  things  are  at  one  time  present  to  his  mind,  there- 
fore under  their  single  text  they  express  several  meanings."  "  Their 
literal  sense,"  he  continues,  "  is  manifold  ;  their  spiritual  sense  three- 
fold— viz.,  allegorical,  moral,  and  anagogical."^  And  we  have  the 
eridence  of  another  well-known  Oxford  student,  also  a  contemporary 
^th  Colet  at  the  University,  that  this  was  then  the  prevalent  view. 
Speaking  of  the  dominant  school  of  di\Tnes,  he  remarks  :  "They 
divide  the  Scripture  into  four  senses — the  literal,  tropological,  alle- 
gorical, and  anagogical ; — the  literal  sense  has  become  nothing  at  all. 
•  .  .  Twenty  doctors  expound  one  text  twenty  ways,  and  with  an 
antitheme  of  half  an  inch  some  of  them  draw  a  thread  of  nine  days 
long.  .  .  .  They  not  only  say  that  the  literal  sense  profiteth 
nothing,  but  also  that  it  is  hurtful  and  noisome  and  kUleth  the  soiJ. 
And  this  they  prove  by  a  text  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  iii.,  *  The  letter  killeth, 

(1)  "Ut  trihuaturlapsai  memoriiP  in  ovangelista  gravatim  audio.  C)ui  si  spiritu  sancto 
^iratuB  scripsit,  memoria  falli  non  potuit,  nisi  et  ille  etiam  falli  potuerit,  quo  ductore 
*crip«it  Dicit  mihi  Ezechicl :  Quocunque  ibat  spiritus,  illuc  pariter  et  rot«)  elava- 
^tur  sequentes  eum."  {Annotafioties  Ed.  Leei  in  amiotationes  Sori  Testa menti  Desiderii 
^f'^mi  Basil,  1520,  pp.  25,  26.)  Loe  studied  at  Oxford  during  a  portion  of  the  time 
of  Colet's  residence  there.  •  Knight  states  that  he  was  sent  to  St.  Mary  Magd.  College 
(the  college  where  Colet  is  supposed  to  have  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.)  in  1499.  (Knight's 
Eraamus,  p.  286.) 

(2)  "  (^uod  dicis  (non  est  nostrum  definire,  quomodo  spiritus  ille  suum  tcmperarit 
«Tg?inum)  verum  quidcm  est,  sed  spiritus  ipso  in  Ezechiole  dcfinivit :  Rotaj  non  clava- 
^tur  nisi  sequcntes  spiritum.** — Annotatioms  Edvardi  Leti,  p.  20. 

.  (3)  Aquinas  Summa,  pt.  1,  quest,  i.  article  x. 
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but  tlie  Spirit  giveth  life.'  Lo !  say  they,  the  literal  sense  killeth,  the 
spiritual  sense  giveth  life."^  And  the  same  student,  in  recollection 
of  his  intercourse  at  the  Universities  with  divines  of  the  traditional 
school  in  these  early  days,  bears  witness  that  "  they  were  wont  to 
look  on  no  more  Scripture  than  they  found  in  their  Duns ;  ''^  while 
at  another  time  he  complains  "  that  some  of  them  will  prove  a  point 
of  the  Faith  as  well  out  of  a  fable  of  Ovid  or  any  other  poet,  as  out 
of  St.  John's  Gospel  or  Paul's  Epistles."^  Thus  had  the  scholastic 
belief  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  text  led  men  blindfold 
into  a  condition  of  mind  in  which  they  practically  ignored  the  Scrip- 
tures altogether. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  Oxford  when  Colet  commenced 
his  lectures.  The  very  boldness  of  the  lecturer  and  the  novelty  of 
the  subject  were  enough  to  draw  an  audience  at  once.  Doctors  and 
abbots,  men  of  all  ranks  and  titles,  flocked  with  the  students  into 
the  lecture  hall,  led  by  curiosity  doubtless  at  first,  or  it  may  be,  like 
the  Pharisees  of  old,  bent  upon  finding  somewhat  whereof  they  might 
accuse  the  man  whom  they  wished  to  silence.  But  since  they  came 
again  and  again,  as  the  term  went  by,  bringing  their  Iwoka  with  them, 
it  soon  became  clear  that  they  continued  to  come  with  some  better 
purpose.*' 

Colet  already,  at  thirty,  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  saying  what  he 
had  to  say  in  a  few  telling  words,  throwing  into  them  an  earnestness 
which  made  every  one  feel  that  they  came  from  his  heart.  "  You 
say  what  you  mean  and  mean  what  you  say.  Your  words  have 
birth  in  your  heart,  not  on  your  Kps.  They  follow  your  thoughts 
instead  of  your  thoughts  being  shaped  by  them.  You  have  the 
happy  art  of  expressing  with  ease  what  others  can  hardly  express 
with  the  greatest  labour.'''''  Such  was  the  first  impression  made  by 
Colct's  eloquence  upon  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  day,  who 
heard  him  deliver  some  of  these  lectures  during  another  term. 

From  the  fragments  which  remain  of  what  seem  to  be  manuscript 
notes  of  these  lectures,  transcribed  under  Colet's  direction  at  Oxford, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  Cambridge  University  Librarj%^  something 
more  than  a  superficial  notion  may  be  gained  of  what  these  lectures 

(1)  Tyndalc's  *'  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man  ;  *'  chap.  "  On  the  Four  Senses  of  the 
Scriptures." 

(2)  Preface  to  the  Five  Books  of  Moses. 

(3)  Tyndale's  "Obedience  of  a  Christian  Miin ;  "  chap.  "  On  the  Four  Senses  of 
Scripture."  That  TjTidale  was  at  Oxford  during  Colet's  stay  there  {i.e.  before  1506),  see 
the  evidence  gi\en  by  his  biographers.  It  appears  that  he  was  bom  about  1484.  Fox 
says  "  he  teas  hi-ought  up  from  a  child  in  the  Vniversity  of  Oxford,*  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  removed  to  Cambridge  before  lo09.  (Sec  Tyndalc's  "  Doctrinal 
Treatises,"  xiv.  xv.,  and  authorities  there  cited.) 

(4)  Eras.  Judoco  Jonae.     Eras.  op.  iii.  p.  456. 

(6)  Eras.  Coleto.     Eras.  op.  iii.  p.  40,  F.    Epist.  xli. 
(6)  MSS.  G.  G.  4.  20. 
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were.  They  were  in  almost  every  particular  in  direct  contrast  to 
those  of  the  dominant  school.  They  were  not  textarian.  Instead  of 
delivering  a  series  of  wiredrawn  dissertations  upon  isolated  texts, 
Colet  began  at  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  went 
through  with  it  to  the  end,  in  a  course  of  lectures,  treating  it  as  a 
whole,  and  not  as  an  armoury  of  detached  texts.  Nor  were  they  on 
the  model  of  the  Catena  aureay  formed  by  linking  together  the 
recorded  comments  of  the  great  Church  authorities.  With  the  single 
exception  of  one  allusion  to  a  mystic  writer,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single 
quotation  from  any  one  of  the  Fathers  or  Schoolmen  throughout  the 
exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Instead  of  following  the  current  fashion  of  the  day,  and  displaying 
analytical  skill  in  dividing  the  many  senses  of  the  Sacred  text,  Colet, 
it  is  clear,  had  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that  object  was  to  bring 
out  the  direct  practical  meaning  which  the  apostle  meant  to  convey  to 
those  to  whom  his  epistles  were  addressed.     To  him  they  were  the 
earnest  words  of  a  living  man  addressed  to  living  men,  and  suited  to 
their  actual  needs.  He  loved  those  words  because  he  had  learned  to  love 
the  apostle — the  nian — who  had  written  them,  and  had  caught  some- 
what of  his  spirit.     He  loved  to  trace  in  the  epistles  the  marks  of 
St.  Paul's  own  character.     He  would  at  one  time  point  out,  in  his 
abruptly  suspended  words,  that  "  vehemence  of  speaking  "  which  did  not 
give  him  time  to  perfect  his  sentences.^  At  another  time  he  would  comr 
pare  the  eager  expectations  expressed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  of 
80  soon  visiting  Rome  and  Spain,  wdth  the  far  different  realities  of 
the  apostle's  afterlife ;  recalling  to  mind  the  circumstances  of  his  long 
imprisonment  at  Caesarea,  and  his  arrival  at  last  in  Rome,  four  years 
after  writiug  his  Epistle,  to  remain  a  prisoner  two  years  longer  in  the 
Imperial  city  before  he  could  carry  out  his  intention  of  visiting  Spain.^ 
He  loved  to  tell  how,  notwithstanding  these  cherished  plans  for  the 
iuture,  the  apostle  was  yet  **  prepared  by  his  great  faith  and  love  of 
Christ  "^  to  bear  his  disappointment,  and  to  reply  to  the  prophecy  of 
Agabus,  that  he  was  ready,  not  only  to  be  bound,  but  also  to  die  at 
Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  his  Master,  if  need  be,  instead  of  fulfilling 
^te  plans  he  had  laid  out  for  himself. 

-Vnd  whilst  investing  the  epistles  with  so  personal  an  interest,  by 
ftus  bringing  out  into  view  their  connection  with  St.  Paul's  character 
and  history,  Colet  sought  also  to  throw  a  sense  of  reality  and  life  into 
tlieir  teaching,  by  showiug  how  specially  adapted  they  were  to  the 
circumstances  of  those  to  whom  thev  were  addressed.  ^Tien,  for 
"i^tance,  he  was  expounding  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  would 

m  " est  ex  vohementia    loquendi  imperfecta   et  suspensa    sententia/*    MSS, 

G.G.  4.  26,  fol.  23,  in  loeo.  ^  Kom.  ix.  22. 

(2)  Id.,  foln.  o9  ct  scq. 

(3)  Id.,  fol.  Gl. 
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take  down  his  Suetonius,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  society  at 
Rome  and  the  special  circumstances  which  made  it  needful  for  St. 
Paul  so  strongly  to  urge  Roman  Christians  "to  be  obedient  to  the 
higher  powers,  and  to  pay  tribute  also."^ 

It  is  very  evident,  too,  how  careful  he  was  not  to  give  a  one-sided 
view  of  the  apostle's  doctrine — what  pains  he  took  to  realise  his  actual 
meaning,  not  merely  in  one  text  and  another,  but  in  the  drift  of  the 
whole  epistle;  now  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  a  passage  by  its 
place  in  the  apostle's  argimient;  now  comparing  the  expressions 
used  by  St.  Paul  with  those  used  by  St.  John,  in  order  to  trace  the 
practical  harmony  between  the  Johannine  and  Pauline  ^'iew  of  a  truth, 
which,  if  regarded  on  one  side  only,  might  be  easily  distorted  and 
misunderstood.^  If  the  manuscript  expositions  of  Colet  preserved  at 
Cambridge  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  nature  of  his  public 
lectures,  they  may  well  have  excited  all  the  interest  which  they  seem 
to  have  done. 

Doctors  of  Divinity,  coming  to  listen  at  first  that  they  might  find 
something  definite  to  censure,  might  well  indeed  find  something  to 
learn.  Amongst  the  students,  probably,  the  seed  found  a  ground  in 
some  degree  prepared  to  receive  it.  But  it  must  have  required  an 
efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  most  candid  and  honest  adherents  of  the  tra- 
ditional school  to  reach  that  stand-point  from  which  alone  Colet's 
method  of  free  critical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  could  be  found 
to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  evident  love  and  reverence  for  them. 
nicy  attributed  an  extent  of  Divine  inspiration  to  the  apostle  w^hich 
placed  his  words  on  a  level  in  authority  with  those  of  the  Saviour 
himself;  while  Colet,  we  arc  told,  was  wont  to  declare  that  when  ho 
turned  from  the  apostles  to  the  wonderful  majesty  of  Christ,  their 
writings,  much  as  he  loved  them,  seemed  to  him  to  shrink  into  insig- 
nificance, in  comparison  with  the  words  of  their  Lord.^ 

Yet  they  could  hardly  fail  to  see,  whether  they  would  or  not,  that 
while  their  own  system  left  the  Scriptures  hidden  in  the  background, 
Colet's  method  brought  them  out  into  the  light,  and  invested  them 
with  a  sense  of  reality  and  sacrcdncss  which  pressed  them  home  at 
once  to  the  heart. 

3.  Visit  fkom  a  Priest  during  the  Wintkr  Yac^ai  ion  (140G-7). 

Colet,  one  night  during  the  winter  vacation,  was  alone  in  his  cham- 
bers.    A  priest  knocked  at  the  door.     He  was  soon  recognised  by 

(1)  MSS.  G.  G.  4.  26,  fols.  44  and  45,  in  hco.    Kom.  xiii. 

(2)  See  espociaUy  MSS.,  fols.  5,  6,  fol.  18,  and  fbl.  80. 

(3)  ** Pluiimum  tribuebat  Epistolis  Apostolicis,  aod  ita  suspicicbat  admii-abilem  illam 
Christi  inajciitatcin  ut  ad  banc  quodammodo  80r<le8ccrcnt  Apostolorum  Scripta."  (Kras. 
op.  iii.  4'50,  F.)  Sco  also  this  view  followed  by  Erasmus  in  his  Jfatio  Vcrtc  Thcolotjia*. 
"Nee  fortassia  absurdam  fuorit,  in  sacris  quoquc  volu:iunibus  ordineni  auctoritatis 
aliquem  conatituere,"  &c.     (Eras.  op.  v.  92,  C,  and  id.  p.  132,  C.) 
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Colet  as  a  diligent  attender  of  his  lectures.     They  drew  their  chairs 
toVthe  hearth,  and  talked  about  this  thing  and  that  over  the  winter 
fi^t,  in  the  way  men  do  when  they  have  something  to  say,  and  yet 
have  not  courage  to  come  at  once  to  the  point.     At  length  the  priest 
pulled  from  his  bosom  a  little  book.     Colet,  amused  at  the  manner  of 
his  guest,  smilingly  quoted  the  words,  "  Where  your  treasure  is,  there 
mil  your  heart  be  also."     The  priest  explained  that  the  little  book 
contained  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  carefully  transcribed  by  his  own 
hand.     It  was  indeed  a  treasure,  for  of  all  the  writings  that  had  ever 
been  written,  he  most  loved  and  admired  those  of  St.  Paul;  and  he 
added,  in  a  politely  flattering  tone,  that  it  was  Colet's  lectures  during* 
the  recent  term  which  had  chiefly  excited  in  him  this  afibction  for 
the  apostle.     Colet  turned  his  searching  eye  upon  his  guest,  and  find- 
ing that  he  was   truly  in  earnest,  replied   with   warmth,   "Then, 
brother,  I  love  you  for  loving  St.  Paul,  for  I,  too,  dearly  love  and 
admire  him."     In  the  course  of  conversation,  which  now  turned  upon 
the  object  which  the  priest  had  at  heart,  Colet  happened  to  remark 
how  pregnant  with  both  matter  and  thought  were  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  so  that  almost  every  word  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
course.   This  was  just  what  Colet's  guest  wanted.    Comparing  Colet's 
lectures  with  those  of  the  scholastic  divines,  who,  as  we  have  heard, 
were  accustomed  "out  of  an  antitheme  of  half  an  inch  to  draw  a 
thread  of  nine  days  long,"  upon  some  useless  topic,  ho  may  well  have 
been  struck  with  the  richness  of  the  vein  of  ore  which  Colet  had  been 
workiQg,  and  he  had  come  that  he  might  gather  some  hints  as  to  his 
method  of  study.      "  Then,"  said  he,  stirred  up  by  this  remark  of 
Colet's,  "  I  ask  j'ou  now,  as  we  sit  here  at  our  ease,  to  extract  and 
bring  to  light  from  this  hidden  treasure,  which  you  say  is  so  rich, 
some  of  these  truths,  so  that  I  may  gain  from  this  our  tallc  whilst  sit- 
ting together  something  to  store  up  in  the  memorj-,  and  at  the  same 
time  catch  some  hints  as  to  how  to  seize  hold  of  the  main  points  in 
tlie  Epistles  when  I  read  St.  Paul  to  myself." 

"My  good  fellow,"  replied  Colet,  "  I  will  do  as  you  wish.  Open 
your  book,  and  we  will  see  how  many  and  what  golden  truths  we 
tiin  gather  from  the  first  chapter  only  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans." 
"But,"  added  the  priest,  "lest  my  memory  should  fail  me,  will 
you  let  me  write  them  down  as  you  say  them  ?"  Colet  assented,  and 
thereupon  dictated  to  his  guest  a  string  of  the  most  important  points 
^hich  struck  him  as  he  read  through  the  chapter.  They  were,  as 
^let  said,  only  like  detached  rings,  cai^elessly  cut  from  the  golden 
ore  of  St.  Paul,  as  they  sat  over  the  winter  fire,  but  they  would  serve 
a»  examples  of  what  might  be  gathered  from  a  single  chapter  of  the 
apostle's  writings.  The  priest  departed  fully  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  hi:i  visit ;  and  from  the  evident  pleasure  ^rith  which  Colet  told  this 
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story  in  a  letter  to  the  Abbot  of  Wincbeombe,^  we  may  leam  bow  bis 
own  spirits  were  cbeered  by  tbe  proof  it  gave  tbat  be  bad  not  Libomed 
-altogetber  in  vain. 


4.    YorxG  Thomas  More  comes  to  Oxford  (1497). 

Still,  sbaring  tbe  fate  of  all  men  wbose  duty  leads  tbem  out  of  tbe 
beaten  track,  Colet  felt  bimself  alone.  He  bad  imdertaken  tbese 
lectures,  not  in  tbe  first  exidtation  of  newly-acquired  power,  to 
display  by  a  maiden  fligbt  tbe  strengtb  and  reacb  of  bis  wing,  but 
in  earnest  discbarge  of  wbat  seemed  to  bim  to  be  bis  duty,  and  witb 
an  bumble  and  self-depreciating  view  of  bimself  wbicb  breaks  out 
again  and  again  in  tbe  course  of  bis  exposition  of  tbe  Epistles/" 
Never  does  be  speak  witb  greater  warmtb  and  energy  tban  wben 
be  insists  witb  St.  Paul  "  tbat  rites  and  ceremonies  neitber  purify 
tbe  spirit  nor  justify  tbe  man  even  tbougb  commanded  by  Gtod;  '*  tbat 
tbey  arc  not,  and  never  were,  of  any  avail  witbout  tbat  "  living  mcri- 
fice **  of  men's  bearts  and  lives  "  wbicb  tbey  were  meant  to  typify."^ 
He  bad  evidently  bimself  made  tbe  sacrifice  of  wbicb  be  spoke,  and 
it  became  obvious  to  tbose  wbo  knew  bim  best  tbat  be  bad  a  bigber 
object  in  life  tban  tbe  pursuit  of  bis  own  pleasure.*  Still  in  bis 
solitary  patb  be  longed  for  feUowsbip, — above  all  tbat  a  man  like- 
minded,  wbo  cared  for  tbe  same  tbings,  sbould  step  into  tbe  ranks 
beside  bim,  tmd  join  bim  in  fellow- work. 

It  was  true  tbat  ever  and  anon  some  little  incident  like  tbat  of 
the  visit  of  tbe  priest  tbrew  a  ray  of  ligbt  upon  bis  patb  and  cbeered 
him  on  bis  way.  He  bad  also  tbe  friendly  suj^port  of  Grocyn  and 
Linacre,  wbo  were  working  hard  to  naturalise  the  study  of  Greek 
in  tbe  English  University.  In  Prior  Charnock,  too,  tbe  head  of 
St.  Mary's  College,  he  had  found  a  sympathising  friend.  Nor  does 
it  appear  tbat  he  met  with  much  open  opposition  at  first,  however 
much  of  iU-^4U  tbe  course  he  was  taking  had  caused  in  the  minds 
of  some.  To  move  the  hearts  of  those  whose  views  were  set  and 
hardened  in  traditional  channels  was  beyond  his  hopes.  His  sjTn- 
pathy  lay  with  the  young.  One  youth,  still  in  his  teens,  tbe  son 
of  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn, — "  Yovmg  Master  More,"  as  he  was 
familiarly  called, — was  his  especial  favourite,  though  thirteen  years 
his  junior.  He  had  come  to  Oxford,  not  long  after  Colet's  return 
from  Italy,  preparatory  to  fixture  studies  at  the  Inns  of  Court.     For 

(1)  Csmbridgo  TTnirersity  Library,  MSS.  G.  G.  4.  26,  p.  62,  et  tteq.,  and  printed  in 
Knighfa  Life  of  Colet,  App!,  p.  311. 

(2)  See  especially  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  expositions,  both  of  the  Epistles  to 
the  "  Romans  "  and  to  the  "  Corinthians.'* 

(3)  MSS.,  G.  G.  4.  26,  fols.  4,  6,  and  fols.  29,  30. 

(4)  Eras.  op.  iii.  pt.  1,  p.  461,  F. 
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the  father  had  already  destined  the  son  to  follow  him  in  his  own 
profession  of  the  law. 

Young  More  had  probably  been  known  to  Colet  from  childhood. 
He  was  sent  to  Oxford  by  Cardinal  Morton,  in  whose  household 
he  had  served,  as  the  sons  of  gentlefolk  were  then  wont  to  do, 
and  Colet  had  doubtless  heard  him  well  spoken  of  by  his  master, 
for  the  Cardinal  used,  we  are  told,  to  tell  his  guests  that  "  this  child 
here,  waiting  at  table,  whosoever  shall  live  to  see  it,  will  prove  a 
marvellous  man.*'^ 

Golet's  deeper  knowledge  of  More  at  Oxford  confirmed   former 
impressions.     His  ready  wit, — even  as  a  boy  he  would  sometimes 
step  in  among  a  group  of  players  and  extemporise  a  part  for  him- 
self, ^ — ^added  to  great  natural  power  and  versatility  of  mind,  which 
enabled   him   to  master  with  ease  all  branches  of  the  University 
teaching  to  which  he  applied  himself,  made  such  an  impression  upon 
Colet  that  he  came  to.  regard  him  as  '^  the  one  genius  amongst  his 
English   friends."^    Moreover,  along  with   these  intellectual   gifts 
was  combined  a  gentle  and  loving  disposition,  which  threw  itself 
into  the  bosom  of  a  friend  with  so  guileless  and  pure  an  aflfection, 
that  when  men  came  under  the  power  of  its  unconscious  enchantment 
they  literally /<?//  in  lore  with  More.     This  Colet  did  also,  in  spite  of 
thirteen  years'  disparity  of  age.    He  foimd  in  his  young  acquaintance 
tile  germs  of  a  character  somewhat  akin  to  his  own ; — ^along  with 
80  much  of  life  and  generous  loveliness,  he  found  a  natural  indepen- 
dence of  mind  which  formed  convictions  for  itself,  and  a  strength  and 
promptness  of  will  whereby  action  was  made  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
follow  conviction.     There  was,  in  truth,  in  More's  character  a  singular 
anion  of  Conservative  and  Radical  tendencies  of  heart  and  thought. 

What  so  likely  as  that  this  youth  should  become  a  disciple  of  his 
older  friend?  He  was  passing  through  a  peculiarly  impressible 
period  of  life, — just  seventeen.  Colet  had  but  to  use  the  influence 
which  More's  affectionate  disposition  gave  him,  and  he  might  mould 
lim,  one  would  think,  into  a  disciple  after  his  own  heart. 

But  it  was  the  father's  purpose  that  young  More  at  Oxford  should 
be  preparing  for  his  future  profession.  Jealous  lest  the  temptations 
rf  college  life  should  disqualify  him  for  the  severe  discipline  involved  in 
those  legal  studies  to  which  it  was  to  be  the  preparatory  step,  he  kept 
Jiim  in  leading-strings  as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  cutting  down  his 
pecuniary  allowance  to  the  smallest  possible  sum  which  would  enable 
bim  to  pay  his  way,  and  even  compelling  him  to  refer  to  himself 
before  purchasing  the  most  necessary  articles  of  clothing  as  his  old 
ones  wore  out.     He  judged  that  by  these  means  he  should  keep  his 

(1)  Roper,  p.  4.  ,       (2)  Roper,  p.  4. 

(0)  Eras.,  op.  iii.  477,  A. 
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son  more  closely  to  his  books,  and  prevent  his  being  allured  from 
the  rigid  course  of  study  which  in  his  utilitarian  ^liew  was  best 
adapted  to  fit  him  for  the  bar.^ 

Colet  must  have  known  this,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  take 
advantage  of  another  behind  his  back.  The  care  he  took  not  to  force 
his  own  views  and  feelings  even  on  those  of  equal  age  and  powers 
with  himself,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  he  would  use  no  unduo 
influence  over  the  young  student  to  whom,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  he 
had  become  so  devotedly  attached.  If  ever  More  should  become 
a  disciple  of  Colet's,  it  would  be  by  the  force  of  example  and  not  of 
persuasion ;  because  of  the  inherent  force  of  truth,  and  not  of  the 
influence  which  Colet  had  it  in  his  power  but  did  not  choose  to  exert. 
This  point  at  least  the  next  chapter  of  this  historj^  yviU  fully  prove. 

Meanwhile  this  first  academical  vear  of  1496-7  was  wearino: 
itself  out,  and  still  Colet  was  pursuing  his  solitarj^  path,  delivering, 
each  successive  term,  his  course  of  lectures  on  one  or  another  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  >vith  unabated  zeal,  and  not  without  hope  that 
ei'e  long  some  kindred  soul  might  become  knit  to  his,  not  only  in 
the  bond  of  afiection  and  friendship,  but  in  the  fellowship  of  fellow- 
work. 

5.  Erasmus,  too,  cx)mes  to  Oxfohd  (1497). 

When  Michaelmas  term  again  came  round,  a  foreign  scholar — 
Erasmus,  of  Rotterdam — arrived  at  Oxford,  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  the  prior  and  canons  of  St.  Genovese  at  Paris  to 
Prior  Chamock.  Erasmus  was  an  entire  stranger  in  England ;  he  did 
not  know  a  word  of  English,  but  was  at  once  most  hospitably  received 
into  the  College  of  St.  Marj^  the  Virgin,  of  which  Chamock  was  the 
head.  Colet  had  indeed  heard  the  name  of  Erasmus  mentioned  as  a 
learned  scholar  at  Paris,  but  as  yet  no  work  of  his  had  risen  into  note, 
nor  was  even  his  name  generally  known.  lie  was  as  yet  scarcely 
turned  thirty — just  the  age  of  Colet ;  but  in  his  wasted  sallow  cheeks 
and  sunken  eyes  were  but  few  traces  left  of  the  physical  vigour  of  early 
manhood.  In  place  of  the  glow  of  health  and  strength,  were  lines  which 
told  that  midnight  oil,  bad  lodging,  and  the  harass  of  the  life  of  a 
poor  student,  driven  about  and  ill-served  as  he  had  been,  had  long 
ago  sapped  out  of  a  weakly  body  the  most  part  of  its  physical  vigour. 
But  the  worn  scabbard  told  of  the  sharpness  and  temper  of  the 
steel  within.  His  was  a  mind  restless  for  mental  work,  now  fighting 
through  the  obstacles  of  ill  health  and  poveiiy,  in  pursuit  of  its 
natural  bent,  as  it  had  once  had  to  fight  its  way  out  of  monastic 
thraldom  to  secure  the  freedom  of  action  which  such  a  mind  required. 

(1)  Stapleton's  "Tres.  Thomro,"  Colon.,  1612  cd.,  chap.  i.  pp.  loo-G,  and  chap.  ii. 
p.  168. 
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Though  well  schooled  and  stored  with  learning,  yet  he  had  not 

coDie  to  Oxford  to  teach,  or  to  make  a  name  by  display  of  intellectual 

power,  but  simply  to  add  new  branches  of  knowledge  to  those  already 

acquired.     Greek  was  to  be  learned  now  at  Oxford — thanks  to  the 

efibrt^  of  Grocyn  and  Linacre — ^and  Erasmus  had  come  to  Oxford 

bout  upon  adding  a  knowledge  of  Greek  to  his  Latin   lore.     To 

belong   to  that  little  knot  of  men  north  of  the  Alps  who  already 

knew  Greek, — whose  number  yet  might  be  counted  on  his  fingers, — 

this  had  now  become  his  immediate  object  of  ambition.     ^Vhat  he 

meant  to  do  with  his  tooLs  when  he  got  them,  probably  was  a  question 

to  be  decided  by  circumstances  rather  than  by  any  very  definite  plan 

of  his  own.     To  gain  his  living  by  taking  in  pupils  both  in  Latin 

and  Greek,  and  to  live  the  life  of  a  scholar  at  some  continental 

university,  was  probably  the  future  floating  indistinctly  before  him. 

Yet  there  are  indications  in  letters  written  years  before  this,  at 
the  time  when,  quitting  the  monastic  life  for  ever  in  disgust,  he  was 
entering  holy  orders,  that  Erasmus  had  already  turned  his  attention 
towards  the  study  of  Scripture  in  the  original  languages.  He  had  met 
with  the  works  of  Laurent ius  Valla,  and  diligently  studied  them,  and  to 
some  extent  at  least  had  taken  side  with  him  in  favour  of  free  inquiry 
and  in  opposition  to  the  blind  bigotry  which  sought  to  obliterate  his 
work  by  branding  it  as  heresy.^  For  many  years  his  great  aim 
liaJ  been  to  perfect  his  Greek,  and  pursue  his  theological  studies  in 
Italy.^  But  his  last  hope  of  being  able  to  do  this  had  recently 
tnded  in  disappointment,  and  now  he  had  come  from  Paris  to  Oxford 
to  pursue  them  there. 

Prior  Chamock  seems  to  have  at  once  taken  to  Erasmus.  Ho  did 
all  in  his  power  to  give  him  a  warm  welcome  to  the  miiversity.^ 
He  seems  to  have  taken  him  at  once  to  hear  Colot  lecture ;  *  and  he 
verj*  soon  informed  Colet  that  his  new  guest  turned  out  to  be  no 
ordinary  man.*^  Upon  this  report  Colet  wrote  to  Erasmus  a  graceful 
Jind  gentlemanly  letter,^  giving  him  a  hearty  welcome  to  England 
and  to  Oxford,  and  professing  his  readiness  to  serve  him. 

Erasmus  replied,  warmly  accepting  Colet 's  friendship,  but  at  the 
same  time  telling  him  plainly  that  he  would  find  in  him  a  man  of  slender 
or  rather  of  no  fortune,  with  no  ambition,  but  warm  and  open-hearth, 
*iiiple,  liberal,  honest,  but  timid,  and  of  few  words.  Beyond  this  he 
must  expect  nothing.     But  if  Colet  coidd  love  such  a  man — if  he 

(1)  Eras.,  op.  iii.,  Epist.  i.  and  ii.,  the  exact  dates  of  which  are  not  to  be  safely 
wli«d  on. 

(2)  Id.,  Epiflt.  iu. 

(3)  Epist  sii.,  8ixtma8  Erasmo. 

(V)  Else  how  could  Erasmus  describe  ColeVs  style  of  speaking  so  clearly  in  his  first 
lettertohim,  Epist.  xli. 
(•5)  "  Virum  optimum  et  bonitate  pneditum  singulari."    Eias.,  Epist.  xi.] 
(6)  Coietut  £rasmo,  Epist.  xi. 
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thought  such  a  man  worthy  of  his  friendship — he  might  then  count 
him  as  his  own.^ 

Colet  did  think  such  a  man  worthy  of  his  friendship,  and  from 
that  moment  Erasmus  and  he  were  the  best  of  friends.  The  lord 
mayor's  son,  born  to  wealth  and  all  that  wealth  coidd  command, 
whilst  steeling  his  heart  against  the  allurements  of  city  and  court 
life,  eagerly  received  into  his  bosom  friendship  the  poor  foreign 
scholar  whom  fortune  had  used  so  hardly,  whose  oi'phaned  youth 
had  been  embittered  by  the  treachery  of  dishonest  guardians,  and 
who,  robbed  of  his  slender  patrimony  and  cast  adrift  upon  the  world 
without  resources,  had  hitherto  scarcely  been  able  to  keep  himself 
from  want  by  giving  lessons  to  private  pupils!  Whether  he  was 
likely  to  find  in  the  foreign  scholar  the  fulfilment  of  his  yearnings* 
after  fellowship,  must  be  left  for  further  chapters  of  this  history  to 
disclose. 

Frederic  Seeboiim. 
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How  diflBcult  it  is  to  wiite  a  novel  which  shall  be  recognised  as  a 
fine  work  of  art  no  less  than  as  a  pleasant  pastime,  becomes  ob^•ious 
enough  when  we  see  the  splendid  failures  of  men  variously  endo^^'ed, 
but  not  eqnal  to  all  the  highest  demands  of  the  art.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  drama.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  write  a  play,  nothing 
more  difficidt  than  to  write  a  fine  one.  The  critic  who  recognises  the 
difficidty  of  an  art  will  be  all  the  more  indidgent  to  shortcomings, 
and  grateful  for  even  the  ambition  to  efiect  great  things.  In  a  work 
by  Victor  Hugo  we  always  feel  the  presence  of  high  aims  and 
splendid  talent.  The  greatest  of  modern  French  poets,  he  has 
preserved  the  dignity  of  his  calling  without  a  single  derogation. 
His  career  has  been  stormy,  or  more  properly  speaking,  noisy  ;  but 
he  has  moved  amid  the  plaudits  and  the  hisses,  the  shouts  and  the 
jeers,  with  calm  and  resolute  self-respect,  compelling  by  his  earnest- 
ness and  ability  the  homage  of  even  those  whom  he  most  offended 
by  his  assaults  on  their  prejudices  and  opinions.  Applause  has  never 
seduced  him  into  a  prodigal  waste  of  his  power.  He  has  not  traded 
on  his  reputation.  He  has  written  abimdantly,  but  never  carelessly. 
On  these  groimds,  if  on  only  these,  criticism  when  most  unsparing  will 

(1)  Eras.,  Epist  xli.  p.  40,  D. 

(2)  Les  Trayailleurs  de  la  Mer.    Par  Victor  Huoo.     London  :  W.  Jefis. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Sba.    By  Victor  Hvoo.    Authorised  English  Tnmslation.     By 
AV.  MoY  Thomas.    Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 
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recognise  the  value  of  his  works.     He  oftends  in  many  ways,  but  his 
ffenius  condones  oflfence. 

o 

Lea  Tmmilieurs  de  la  Mtr  has  qualities  which  will  variously  affect 
the  reader.  There  is  a  certain  gorgeous  enormity,  a  daring  infla- 
tion about  it  which  cannot  be  met  elsewhere ;  and  if  the  splendour 
is  bai'baric,  it  is  undeniably  splendid.  Page  after  page,  and  chapter 
after  chapter  may  be  mere  fireworks  which  blaze  and  pass  away ;  but 
as  fireworks,  the  prodigality  is  amazing :  Bengal  lights  follow  upon 
Roman  candles ;  rockets  climb  luminous  and  hissing,  and  descend 
in  sprays  of  varied  colour ;  Catherine-wheels  whirl  and  squibs  spurt, 
suddenly  bursting  out  in  a  fresh  place,  when  you  imagine  the  tumult 
is  subsiding.  I  cannot  say  that  such  writing  is  to  my  taste,  but  I 
know  it  throws  many  rcaders  into  raptures. 

Unless  the  reader  greatly  care  for  rhetoric  which  has  more  imagery 
tlian  sense,  and  for  a  certain  poetical  mode  of  looking  at  things  which 
is  quite  as  much  capricious  as  poetical,  and  wUl  seldom  bear  the  steady 
light  of  reflection,  he  will  not  rank  this  novel  among  his  favourites,, 
because  the  story  and  characters  are  subordinated  to  the  rhetoric ; 
and  although  the  great  nodes  in  the  fable  are  chosen  with  the 
admirable  instinct  of  the  picturesque  by  which  Victor  Hugo  in  all 
lu8  works  forcibly  impresses  the  imagination  of  the  public,  yet  hia 
mastery  over  human  nature  is  by  no  means  comparable  to  his  mastery 
over  the  picturesque,  and  the  passionate  interest  of  the  story  is  feeble. 
One  of  the  rhodomontade  chapters  of  Lcs  Miserables  begins  with 
this  eminently  characteristic  sentence  :  **  Ce  livre  est  un  drame  dont 
le  premier  personnage  est  Tinfini."  If  we  discount  the  nonsense,  we 
may  accept  this  as  fitly  applicable  to  the  Travallleurs :  the  Infinite 
certainly  has  the  part  of  protagonist  in  this  work,  under  the  forms 
of  the  Abyss,  the  Unknown,  Night,  the  Shadows,  and  Inmiensity,  so 
fetiguingly  familiar  to  all  Victor  Hugo's  readers.  And  when  these 
are  the  actors,  human  beings  may  shrink  into  neglected  corners,  or 
make  their  appearance  only  to  be  dwarfed  by  the  comparison. 

This  is  a  mode  of  treatment  which  so  evidently  issues  from  the 
author's  peculiar  genius  that  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  it, 
though  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  express  our  preference  for  another 
mode  of  treatment.  He  has  given  us  a  poetical  vision  of  the  sea, 
which  is  more  like  an  apocalypse  than  the  vision  of  a  healthy  mind ; 
wit  at  any  rate  it  is  what  he  sees.  He  presents  us  with  that ;  whether 
we  can  see  with  him  or  not  is  our  concern,  not  his.  I  confess  I 
cannot.  Fond  as  I  am  of  the  sea,  in  all  its  aspects,  and  of  submarine 
We  in  all  its  varieties,  I  never  feel  myself  looking  with  his  eyes. 
There  is  a  certain  large  felicity  of  style  which  every  now  and  then 
stirs  me  with  a  poetic  thrill,  but  I  never  find  myself  dwelling  on  the 
pictures  and  finding  out  fresh  beauties  as  the  attention  is  prolonged. 
This  is  the  story.     It  is  Christmas  Day,  the  snow  is  whitening  the 
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roads  of  Guernsey;  a  young  man  dressed  like  a  sailor  sees  a  little 

-Nviiy  a-head  of  him  a  young  girl  dressed  for  church.     In  the  poet's 

felicitous  language,  "  Ellc  allait  devant  elle  avec  unc  vivacite  libre 

et  legere,  ct  a  cettc  marche  qui  n'a  encore  rien  port^  de  la  vie,  on 

devinait  une  jeime  fiUe.     Elle  avait  cette  grace  fugitive  de  Failure 

qui  marque  la  plus  delicate  des  transitions,  Tadolescence,  les  deux 

cr^puscules  meles,  le  commencement  d'une  femme  dans  la  fin  d'un 

enfant. '*     -^Vll  at  once  she  pauses,  stoops,  and  traces  some  letters  with 

her  finger  on  the  snow.     She  then  smiles  at  the  young  man  some 

distance  behind  her,  and  disappears.     He  finds  it  is  his  own  name 

she  has  written  on  the  snow.     He  walks  on  thoughtful.     We  have 

then  some  twenty  pages   devoted  to  a   description   of  this   young 

man,  Gilliatt,  the  hero  of  the  story.     Although  needlessly  spun  out, 

the  description  is  good,  and  the  harmless  irony  of  the  style  effectively 

enough  brings  before  us  the  narrowmindedness  and  stupidity  of  the 

Guernsey- world,  which  regarded  Gilliatt  as  a  sorcerer.     The  stage 

is  then  cleared  for  the  appearance  of  another  actor.  Mess  Lethierry, 

a  retired  sailor,  who  has  made  his  fortune  by  the  daring  innovation  of 

running  a  steamer  between  Guernsey  and  St.  Male.      He  is  well 

sketched,  and  we  might  say  the  same  of  his  charming  niece  Deruchette, 

the  heroine,  she  who  wrote  that  name  upon  the  snow.    TJnfortimately 

the  author  fails  lamentably  to  develop  'or  even  sustain  his  first  sketch. 

Here  it  is ;  the  reader  must  put  up  with  Mr.  Thomas's  translation, 

and  no  translation  can   adequately  render  such  a  style  as  Victor 

Hugo's : — 

"  Yonder  maiden,  for  example,  if  we  could  see  her  as  she  really  is,  might  she  not 
figure  as  some  bird  of  the  air?  A  bird  transmuted  into  a  young  maiden,  what 
could  be  more  exquisite  ?  Picture  it  in  your  own  home,  and  call  it  Ddruchette. 
Delicious  creature !  One  might  be  almost  tempted  to  say,  *  Good  morning,  ^lade- 
moiselle  Goldfinch.'  The  wings  are  invisible,  but  the  chirping  may  still  be  heard. 
Sometimes,  too,  she  pipes  a  clear,  loud  song.  In  her  child-like  prattle,  the  creature 
is,  perhaps,  inferior;  but  in  her  song,  how  superior  to  humanity!  When  woman- 
hood dawns,  this  angel  fiies  away ;  but  sometimes  returns,  bringing  back  a  little 
one  to  a  mother.  Meanwhile,  she  who  is  one  day  to  be  a  mother  is  for  a  long  while 
a  child ;  the  girl  becomes  a  maiden,  fresh  and  joyous  as  the  lark.  Noting  her 
movements,  we  feel  as  if  it  was  good  of  her  not  to  fly  away.  The  dear  familiar 
companion  moves  at  her  own  sweet  will  about  the  house,  fiit3  from  branch  to 
branch,  or  rather  from  room  to  room ;  goes  to  and  fro ;  approaches  and  retires ; 
plumes  her  wings,  or  rather  combs  her  hair,  and  makes  all  kinds  of  gentle  noises — 
murmurings  of  unspeakable  delight  to  certain  ears.  She  asks  a  question,  and  is 
answered ;  is  asked  something  in  return,  and  chirps  a  reply.  It  is  delightful  to  chat 
with  her  when  tired  of  serious  talk ;  for  this  creatm*e  carries  with  her  something  of 
her  skyey  element.  She  is  a  thread  of  gold  interwoven  with  your  sombre  thoughts ; 
you  feel  almost  grateful  to  her  for  her  kindness  in  not  making  herself  invisible, 
when  it  would  be  so  easy  for  her  to  be  even  impalpable ;  for  the  beautiful  is  a 
necessary  of  life.  There  is,  in  this  world,  no  function  more  important  than  that  of 
being  charming.  The  forest-glade  would  be  incomplete  without  the  humming-bird. 
To  shed  joy  around,  to  radiate  happiness,  to  cast  light  upon  dark  days,  to  be  the 
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golden  thread  of  our  destiny^  And  the  very  spirit  of  grace  and  harmony,  is  not  this 
to  render  a  service  ?  Does  not  beauty  confer  a  benefit  upon  us^  even  by  the  simple 
fact  of  being  beautiful  ?  Here  and  there  we  meet  with  one  who  possesses  that 
fairy-like  power  of  enchanting  all  about  her ;  sometimes  she  is  ignorant  herself  of 
this  magical  influence,  which  is,  however,  for  that  reason,  only  the  more  perfect. 
Her  presence  lights  up  the  home ;  her  approach  is  like  a  cheerful  warmth :  she 
passes  by,  and  we  are  content ;  she  stays  awhile,  and  we  are  happy.  To  behold  her 
is  to  live :  she  is  the  Am'ora  with  a  human  face.  She  has  no  need  to  4o  more  than 
umply  to  be:  she  makes  an  Eden  of  the  house;  Paradise  breathes  from  her;  and 
she  communicates  this  delight  to  all,  without  taking  any  greater  trouble  than  that 
of  existing  beside  them.  Is  it  not  a  thing  divine  to  have  a  smile  which,  none  know 
how,  has  the  power  to  lighten  the  weight  of  that  enormous  chain  which  all  the 
living^  in  common,  drag  behind  them  ?  D^ruchette  possessed  thb  smile :  we  may 
even  say  that  this  smile  was  D^ruchette  herself.  There  is  one  thing  which  has 
more  resemblance  to  ourselves  even  than  our  face,  and  that  is  our  expression :  but 
tUeie  18  yet  another  thing  ^hich  more  resembles  us  than  this,  and  that  is  our  smile. 
I)4rachette  smiling  was  simply  D^ruchette." 

When  the  niece  and  the  steamer,  Lethierrj^'s  two  pets,  are  fairly 
introduced,  two  other  actors  make  their  entrance,  one  of  them, 
Rantaine,  a  partner  of  Lethierry,  who  suddenly  decamps  with  fifty 
thousand  francs ;  and  the  other,  Clubin,  the  personification  of  puritanic 
lionesty,  who  had  from  the  first  divined  Rantaine,  and  who  is  captain 
of  the  Ditrande — Lethierry's  steamer.  Then  we  have  an  Evan- 
gelical clergyman — the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Caudray,  young,  poor,  but 
learned,  and  with  great  expectations.  This  man's  life  is  saved  by 
GiUiatt.  He  had  fallen  asleep  on  a  rock ;  the  tide  had  risen,  and 
^ould  have  drowned  him,  but  for  Gilliatt's  opportune  aid. 

Although  the  movement  of  the  story  is  slow,  and  is  incessantly 
interrupted  by  the  author's  irrepressible  rhetdric,  yet  the  reader  feels 
that  the  ground  is  being  prepared  for  the  coming  struggle.  Gilliatt 
kas  nightly  hovered  about  the  house  where  D^ruchette  lives,  and 
serenades  her  with  the  bagpipe !  But  she  (not  being  Scotch)  is 
insengible  to  the  bagpipe,  and  has  never  thought  of  Gilliatt  whose 
JMoae  she  wrote  on  the  snow  in  a  girlish  freak.  Suddenly  Gilliatt 
hears  that  a  great  calamity  has  befallen  her.  He  hurries  to  the  house. 
To  learn  what  the  calamity  is  we  have  to  follow  Clubin,  the  austerely 
ht«est,  through  several  scenes  of  rather  commonplace  melodrama, 
till  we  are  startled  by  a  singularly  effective  cou})  de  theatre,  Rantaine 
has  been  unwise  enough  to  visit  St.  Malo  once  more,  in  disguise ; 
Qubin  has  pierced  the  disguise,  and  revolver  in  hand,  has  come  upon 
him  suddenly  in  a  lonely  spot,  and  says : — 

'Rantaine,  you  have  on  a  pair  of  American  breeches,  with  a  double  fob.    In 
oae  side  you  keep  your  watch.    Take  care  of  it' 
" '  Thank  you,  Sieur  Clubin.' 

*In  the  other  is  a  little  box  made  of  wrought  iron,  which  opens  and  shuts  with 
«  ^»ringr.    It  is  an  old  sailor's  tobacco-box.    Take  it  out  of  your  pocket,  and  throw 
it  over  to  me.' 
*-^WhyI  this  ifl  robbery.' 
VOL.  v.  D 
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" '  You  are  at  liberty  to  call  the  coast-guardnianj'  and  Clubin  fixed  his  eye  oa 
Kantaine. 

"  '  Stay,  Mess  Clubin/  said  Rantaine,  making  a  slight  forward  movement,  and 
holding  out  his  open  hand. 

''  The  title  *  Mess '  was  a  delicate  flattery. 

" '  Stay  where  you  are,  Rantaine.' 

'* '  Mess  Clubin,  let  us  come  to  terms.    I  offer  you  half.' 

"  Clubin  crossed  his  arms,  still  showing  the  barrels  of  his  revolver.  '  Eantaine, 
what  do  you  take  me  for  ?  I  am  an  honest  man.'  And  he  added,  after  a  pause : 
'  I  must  hare  the  whole/ 

'^  Rantaine  muttered  between  his  teeth, '  This  fellow's  of  a  stem  sort.' 

"  The  eye  of  Clubin  lighted  up,  his  voice  became  clear  and  sharp  as  steel.  lie 
cried : — '  I  see  that  you  are  labouring  under  a  mistake.  Robbery  is  your  name,  not 
mine.  My  name  is  Restitution.  Hark  you,  Rantaine.  Ten  years  ago  you  left 
Guernsey  one  night,  talking  with  you  the  cash-box  of  a  certain  partnership  concern, 
containing  fifty  thousand  francs  which  belonged  to  you,  but  forgetting  to  leave 
behind  you  fifty  thousand  francs  which  were  the  property  of  another.  Those  fifty 
thousand  francs,  the  money  of  your  partner,  the  excellent  and  worthy  Mess 
Lethierry,  make  at  present,  at  compound  interest,  calculated  for  ten  years,  eighty 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  francs.  You  went  into  a  money-changer's 
yesterday.  I'll  give  you  his  name — Rebuchet,  in  St.  Vincent  Street.  You  coimted 
out  to  him  seventy-six  thousand  francs  in  French  bank-notes  j  in  exchange  for 
which  he  gave  you  three  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  one  thousand  poimds 
sterling  each,  plus  the  exchange.  You  put  these  bank-notes  in  the  iron  tobacco- 
box,  anl  the  iron  tobacco-box  into  your  double  fob  on  the  right-hand  side.  On  the 
part  of  Mess  Lethierry,  I  shall  be  content  with  that.  I  start  to-morrow  for 
Guernsey,  and  intend  to  hand  it  to  him.  Rantaine,  the  three-master  lying-to  out 
yonder,  is  the  Tamaidipas,  You  have  had  your  luggage  put  aboard  there  with 
the  other  things  belonging  to  the  crew.  You  want  to  leave  France.  You  have 
your  reasons.  You  are  going  to  iVrequipa.  The  boat  is  coming  to  fetch  you.  You 
are  awaiting  it.  It  is  at  hand.  You  can  hear  it.  It  depends  on  me  whether  you 
go  or  stay.     No  more  words.     Fling  me  the  tobacco-box.' 

"  Rantaine  dipped  his  hand  in  the  fob,  drew  out  a  little  box,  and  threw  it  to 
Clubin.    It  was  the  iron  tobacco-box.     It  fell  and  rolled  at  Clubin's  feet. 

"  Clubin  knelt  without  lowering  his  gaze  ;  felt  about  for  the  box  with  his  left 
hand,  keeping  all  the  while  his  eyes  and  the  six  baiTels  of  the  revolver  fixed  upon 
Jlantaine.     Then  he  cried:  *  Turn  your  back,  my  friend.' 

"  Rantaine  turned  his  back. 

*'  Sieur  Clubin  put  the  revolver  under  one  arm,  and  touched  the  spring  of  the 
tobacco-box.  The  lid  flew  open.  It  contained  four  bank-notes :  three  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  one  of  ten  pounds.  lie  folded  up  the  three  bank-notes  of  a 
thousand  pounds  each,  replaced  them  in  the  iron  tobacco-box,  shut  the  lid  a^ain, 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  picked  up  a  stone,  wrapped  it  in  the  t&n-pound 
note,  and  said, '  You  may  turn  round  again.' 

^'  Rantaine  turned. 

"  Sieup  Clubin  continued :  '  I  told  you  I  would  be  contented  with  three  thousand 
pounds.  Here,  I  return  you  ten  pounds.'  And  he  threw  to  Rantaine  the  note  en- 
folding the  stone. 

'^  Rantaine,  with  a  movement  of  his  foot,  sent  the  bank-note  and  the  stone  into 
the  sea. 

" '  As  you  please,'  said  Clubin.    *  You  must  be  rich.     I  am  satisfied.' 

''The  noise  of  oars  which  had  been  continually  drawing  nearer  during  the 
dialogue,  ceased.  They  knew  by  this  that  the  boat  had  arrived  at  the  base  of  the 
cliff. 
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" '  Your  veliicle  waits  below.     You  can  go,  Rantaine.' 

"Rantaine  advanced  towards  the  steps  of  stone,  and  rapidly  disappeared." 

This  is  not  the  coup  do.  theatre  to  which  I  alluded,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding  of  what  follows.  Clubin  having  thus 
secured  Lethierry's  money,  has  to  set  sail  for  Guernsey  on  the  morrow. 
A.  thick  fog  comes  on.  Tangrouille,  the  pilot,  is  discovered  to  be 
drunk.  Clubin  snatches  the  helm  from  his  hands.  The  fog  thickens ; 
suddenly  a  crash,  the  steamer  is  on  the  rocks  !  Clubin  quiets  the 
despair  of  the  passengers,  gives  his  orders  with  perfect  calnmcss, 
sees  them  all  on  board  the  longboat,  gives  them  the  ship's  papers  and 
instnunents. 

"The  crew  had  taken  their  places  before  them. 

^  'Now,'  cried  Clubin,  'push  off.* 

"  A  cry  arose  from  the  longboat. 

" '  What  about  yourself,  captain  ?* 

"  'I  will  remain  here.' 

"Shipwrecked  people  have  little  time  to  deliberate,  and  not  much  for  indulgkii^ 
in  tender  feeling.  Those  who  were  in  the  longboat  and  in  comparative  safety, 
Wever,  felt  an  emotion  which  was  not  altogether  selfish.  All  the  voices  shouted 
together:  'Come  with  uj«,  captain.* 

"  *Xo :  I  remain  here.' 

"The  Guernsey  man,  who  had  some  experience  of  the  sea,  replied:  'Listen  to 
ffle,  captain.  You  are  wrecked  on  the  Ilanways.  Swimming,  you  would  have 
only  a  mile  to  cross  to  Pleinmont.  In  a  boat  you  can  only  land  at  Rocquaine,  which 
18  two  miles.  There  are  breakers,  and  tliere  is  the  fog.  Our  boat  will  not  get  to 
IJocquaine  in  less  than  two  hours.  It  will  be  dark  night.  The  sea  is  rising — ^the 
^d  petting  fresh.  A  squall  is  at  hand.  We  are  now  ready  to  return  and  bring 
you  off  J  but  if  bad  weather  comes  on,  that  will  be  out  of  our  power.  You  are  lost 
^  you  stay  there.     Come  with  us.' 

"  The  Parisian  chimed  in :  *  The  longboat  is  full — too  f uU,  it  is  true,  and  one 
more  will  certainly  be  one  too  many ;  but  we  are  thirteen — a  bad  number  for  the 
W,  and  it  is  better  to  overload  her  with  a  man  than  to  take  an  ominous  number. 
Come,  captain.' 

"  Tangrouille  added :  '  It  was  all  my  f ault-.-not  yours,  captain.  It  isn't  fair  for 
jou  to  be  left  behind.' 

"  'I  have  decided  to  remain  here,'  said  Clubin.  ' The  vessel  must  inevitably  go 
to  pieces  in  the  tempest  to-night.  I  won*t  leave  her.  When  the  ship  is  lost,  the 
<*ptwn  is  already  dead.  People  shall  not  say  I  didn't  do  my  duty  to  the  end. 
*M»grouille,  I  forgive  you.' 

"  Then,  folding  his  arms-,  he  cried :  '  Obey  orders  I  Let  go  the  rope,  and  push  off.' 

"  The  long  boat  swayed  to  and  fro.  Librancam  had  seized  the  tiller.  All  the 
«nda  which  were  not  rowing  were  raised  towards  the  captain — every  mouth  cried, 
'Cheers  for  Captain  Clubin ! ' 

"  'An  admirable  fellow,'  said  the  American. 

"  'Sir,'  replied  the  Guernsey  man, '  he  is  one  of  the  worthiest  seamen  afloat.* 

"Tangrouille  shed  tears.  *  If  I  had  had  the  courage,'  he  said, '  I  would  have 
«t«yed  with  him.' 

The  longboat  pushed  away,  and  was  lost  in  the  fog.  Nothing  more  was  visible 
1^  beat  of  the  oars  grew  fainter,  and  died  away.    Clubin  remained  alone." 

Up  to  this  moment  the  reader  has  only  had  some  vague  misgivings, 
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enough  not  to  make  tlie  new  revelation  too  incredible.     He  turns  the 
page : — 

"  When  Clubin  found  himself  upon  this  rock,  in  the  midst  of  the  fog  and  the 
wide  waters,  far  from  all  sound  of  himian  life,  left  for  dead,  alone  with  the  tide 
rising  around  him,  and  night  settling  down  rapidly,  he  experienced  a  feeling  of 
profound  satisfaction.  He  had  succeeded.  His  dream  was  realised.  The  accept- 
ance which  he  had  drawn  upon  destiny  at  so  long  a  date,  had  fallen  due  at  last. 
With  him,  to  be  abandoned  there,  was,  in  fact,  to  be  saved. 

"He  was  on  the  Hanways,  one  mile  from  the  shore ;  he  had  about  him  seventy- 
five  thousand  francs.  Never  was  shipwreck  more  scientifically  accomplished. 
Nothing  had  failed.  It  is  true,  everythiug  had  been  foreseen.  From  his  early 
years  Clubin  had  had  an  idea,  to  stake  his  reputation  for  honesty  at  life's  gaming- 
table ',  to  pass  as  a  man  of  high  honour,  and  to  make  that  reputation  his  fulcrum 
for  other  things ;  to  bide  his  time,  to  watch  his  opportunity ;  not  to  grope  about 
blindly,  but  to  seize  boldly ;  to  venture  on  one  great  stroke,  only  one ;  and  to  end 
by  sweeping  ofi^  the  stakes,  leaving  fools  behind  him  to  gape  and  wonder.  What 
stupid  rogues  fail  in  twenty  times,  he  meant  to  accomplish  at  the  first  blow ;  and 
while  they  terminated  a  career  at  the  gallows,  he  intended  to  finish  with  a  fortune. 
The  meeting  with  Kantaine  had  been  a  new  light  to  him.  He  had  immediately 
laid  his  plan — to  compel  Rantaine  to  disgorge ;  to  frustrate  his  threatened  reve- 
lations by  disappearing ;  to  make  the  world  believe  him  dead,  the  best  of  all  modes 
of  concealment;  and  for  thia  purpose  to  wreck  the  Durande,  The  shipwreck  was 
necessary  to  his  designs.  Lastly,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  vanishing,  leaving 
behind  him  a  great  renown,  the  crowning  point  of  his  existence.  As  he  stood 
meditating  on  these  things  amid  the  wreck,  Clubin  might  have  been  taken  for  some 
demon  in  a  pleasant  mood.  He  had  lived  a  lifetime  for  the  sake  of  this  one  minute. 
His  whole  exterior  was  expressive  of  the  two  words — *  At  last.'  A  devilish  tran- 
quillity reigned  in  that  sallow  countenance.  His  dull  eye,  the  depth  of  which 
generally  seemed  to  be  impenetrable,  became  clear  and  terrible.  The  inward  fire 
of  his  dark  spirit  was  reflected  there. 

"  Man's  inner  nature,  like  that  external  world  about  him,  has  its  electric  pheno- 
mena. An  idea  is  like  a  meteor;  at  the  moment  of  its  coming,  the  confused 
meditations  which  preceded  it  open  a  way,  and  a  spark  flashes  forth.  Bearing 
within  oneself  a  power  of  evil,  feeling  an  inward  prey,  brings  to  some  minds  a 
pleasure,  which  is  like  a  sparkle  of  light.  The  triumph  of  au  evil  purpose  brightens 
up  their  visages. .  The  success  of  certain  cunning  combinations,  the  attainment  of 
certain  cherished  objects,  the  gratification  of  certain  ferocious  instincts,  will  manifest 
themselves  in  sinister  but  luminous  appearances  in  their  eyes.  It  is  like  a  threatening 
dawn,  a  gleam  of  joy  drawn  out  of  the  heart  of  a  storm.  These  flashes  are  gene- 
rated in  the  conscience  in  its  states  of  cloud  and  darkness.  Some  such  signs  were 
then  exhibiting  themselves  in  the  pupils  of  those  eyes.  They  were  like  nothing 
else  that  can  be  seen  shining  either  above  or  here  below, 

"  All  Clubin's  pent-up  wickedness  found  full  vent  now.  He  gazed  into  the  vast 
surrounding  darkness,  and  indulged  in  a  low,  irrepressible  laugh,  full  of  sinister 
significance.  He  was  rich  at  last !  rich  at  last !  The  unknown  future  of  his  life 
was  at  length  unfolding ;  the  problem  was  solved. 

"  Clubin  had  plenty  of  time  before  hira.  The  sea  was  rising,  and  consequently 
sustained  the  Durande^  and  even  raised  her  at  last  a  little.  The  vessel  kept  firmly 
in  its  place  among  the  rocks;  there  was  no  danger  of  her  foundering.  Besides,  he 
determined  to  give  the  longboat  time  to  get  clear  off — to  go  to  the  bottom,  perhaps 
Clubin  hoped  it  might.  Erect  upon  the  deck  of  the  shipwrecked  vessel,  he  folded 
his  arms,  apparently  enjoying  that  forlorn  situation  in  the  dark  night. 

"  Hypocrisy  had  weighed  upon  this  man  for  thirty  years.    He  had  been  evil 
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itself,  yoked  with  probity  for  a  mate.  He  detested  virtue  with  the  feeling  of  one 
who  has  been  trapped  into  a  hateful  match.  He  had  always  had  a  wicked  pre- 
meditation ;  from  the  time  when  he  attained  manhood  he  had  worn  the  cold  and 
rigid  armour  of  appearances.  Underneath  this  was  the  demon  of  self.  He  had 
liyed  like  a  bandit  in  the  disguise  of  an  honest  citizen.  He  had  been  the  soft- 
spoken  pirate ;  the  bond-slave  of  honesty.  He  had  been  confined  in  garments  of 
innocence,  as  in  oppressive  mummy-cloths  j  had  worn  those  angel  wings  which  the 
devils  find  so  wearisome  in  their  f  fdlen  state.  He  had  been  overloaded  with  public 
esteem.  It  is  arduous  passing  for  a  shining  light.  To  preserve  a  perpetual  equi- 
librium amid  these  difficulties,  to  think  evil,  to  speak  goodness — here  had  been 
indeed  a  labour.  Such  a  life  of  contradictions  had  been  Clubin's  fate.  It  had 
been  his  lot — not  the  less  onerous  because  he  had  chosen  it  himself — ^to  preserve  a 
good  exterior,  to  be  always  presentable,  to  foam  in  secret,  to  smile  while  grinding 
his  teeth.  Virtue  presented  itself  to  his  mind  as  something  stifiing.  He  had  felt 
sometimes  as  if  he  could  have  gnawed  those  finger-ends  which  he  was  compelled 
to  keep  before  his  mouth. 

"  To  live  a  life  which  is  a  perpetual  falsehood,  is  to  suffer  imknown  tortures.    To 
be  premeditating  indefinitely  a  diabolical  act,  to  have  to  assume  austerity ;  to  brood 
over  secret  infamy  seasoned  with  outward  good  fame ;  to  have  continually  to  put 
lie  world  off  the  scent ;  to  present  a  perpetual  illusion,  and  never  to  be  oneself — 
i«  a  burdensome  task.   To  be  constrained  to  dip  the  brush  in  that  dark  stuff  within, 
to  produce  with  it  a  portrait  of  candour ;  to  fawn,  to  restrain  and  suppress  oneself, 
to  be  ever  on  the  qui  vive ;  watching  without  ceasing,  to  mask  latent  crimes  with  a 
face  of  healthy  innocence ;  to  transform  deformity  into  beauty ;  to  fashion  wicked- 
ness into  the  shape  of  perfection ;  to  tickle  as  it  were  with  the  point  of  a  dagger, 
to  put  sugar  with  poison,  to  keep  a  bridle  on  every  gesture  and  keep  a  watch  over 
ercry  tone, — not  even  to  have  a  coimtenance  of  one's  own — what  can  be  harder, 
irtiat  can  be  more  torturing  ?    The  odiousness  of  hypocrisy  is  obscurely  felt  by  the 
bjpocrite  himself.    Drinking  perpetually  of  his  own  imposture  is  nauseating.    The 
sweetness  of  tone  which  cunning  gives  to  scoundrelism  is  repugnant  to  the  scoundrel 
compelled  to  have  it  ever  in  the  mouth ;  and  there  are  moments  of  disgust  when 
villainy  seems  on  the  point  of  vomiting  its  secret.    To  have  to  swallow  that  bitter 
wliva  is  horrible.    Add  to  this  picture  his  profound  pride.    There  are  strange 
moments  in  the  history  of  such  a  life,  when  hypocrisy  worships  itself.    There  is 
alwajs  an  inordinate  egotism  in  roguery.    The  worm  has  the  same  mode  of  gliding 
along  as  the  serpent,  and  the  same  manner  of  raising  its  head.    The  treacheroua 
villain  is  the  despot  curbed  and  restrained,  and  only  able  to  attain  his  ends  by 
signing  himself  to  play  a  secondary  part.    He  is  summed-up  littleness  capable  of 
ttwnnities.    The  perfect  hypocrite  is  a  Titan  dwarfed. 

^'  Clubin  had  a  genuine  faith  that  he  had  been  ill-used.  Why  had  not  he  the 
ttgbt  to  have  been  bom  rich  ?  It  was  from  no  fault  of  his  that  it  was  otherwise. 
^^ved  as  he  had  been  of  the  higher  enjojrments  of  life,  why  had  he  been  forced 
to  labour — in  other  words,  to  cheat,  to  betray,  to  destroy  ?  Why  had  he  been 
<»ndexnned  to  this  torture  of  flattering,  cringing,  fawning ;  to  be  always  labouring 
ror  men's  respect  and  friendship,  and  to  wear  night  and  day  a  face  wldch  was  not 
kia  own  ?  To  be  compeUed  to  dissimulate  was  in  itself  to  submit  to  a  hardship. 
Men  hate  those  to  whom  they  have  to  lie.  But  now  the  disguise  was  at  an  end. 
Clnbm  had  taken  his  revenge. 

"On  whom  ?  On  all  I  On  everything !  Lethierry  had  never  done  him  any  but 
?W)d  services ;  so  much  the  greater  his  spleen.  He  was  revenged  upon  Lethierry. 
H*  was  revenged  upon  all  those  in  whose  presence  he  had  felt  constraint.  It  was 
«» turn  to  be  free  now.  Whoever  had  thought  well  of  him  was  his  enemy.  He 
'^  felt  himself  their  captive  long  enough. 
''Now  he  had  broken  through  his  prison  walls.    His  escape  was  accomplished. 
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That  which  would  be  regarded  as  his  death,  would  be,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  his 
life.  He  was  about  to  begin  the  world  again.  The  true  Clubin  had  stripped  off 
the  false.  In  one  hour  the  spell  was  broken.  He  had  kicked  Eantaine  into  space ; 
overwhelmed  Lethierry  in  ruin ;  human  justice  in  night,  and  opinion  in  error.  He 
had  cast  off  all  humanity ;  blotted  out  the  whole  world. 

"  The  name  of  God,  that  word  of  three  letters,  occupied  his  mind  but  little.  He 
liad  passed  for  a  religious  man.  'What  was  he  now  ?  There  are  secret  recesses  in 
hypocrisy ;  or  rather  the  hypocrite  is  himself  a  secret  recess. 

"  When  Clubin  found  himself  quite  alone,  that  cavern  in  which  his  soul  had  so 
long  lain  hidden  was  opened.  He  enjoyed  a  moment  of  delicious  liberty.  He 
revelled  for  that  moment  in  the  open  air.  He  gave  vent  to  himself  in  one  long 
breath.  The  depth  of  evil  within  him  revealed  itself  in  his  visage.  He  expanded, 
as  it  were,  with  diabolical  joy.  The  features  of  Rantaine  by  the  side  of  his  at 
that  moment  would  have  shown  like  the  innocent  expression  of  a  new-born  child. 

"  What  a  deliverance  was  this  plucking  off  of  the  old  mask  !  Ilis  conscience 
rejoiced  in  the  sight  of  its  own  monstrous  nakedness,  as  it  stepped  forth  to  take  its 
hideous  bath  of  wickedness.  The  long  restraint  of  men's  respect  seemed  to  have 
given  him  a  peculiar  relish  for  infamy.  He  experienced  a  certain  lascivious  enjoy- 
ment of  wickedness.  In  those  frightful  moral  abysses  so  rarely  sounded,  such 
natures  find  atrocious  delights — they  are  the  obscenities  of  rascality.  The  long- 
endured  insipidity  of  the  false  reputation  for  virtue  gave  him  a  sort  of  appetite  for 
phame.  In  this  state  of  mind  men  disdain  their  fellows  so  much,  that  they  even 
long  for  the  contempt  which  marks  the  ending  of  their  unmerited  homage.  They 
feel  a  satisfaction  in  the  freedom  of  degradation,  and  cast  an  eye  of  en\7^  at  base- 
ness, sitting  at  its  ease,  clothed  in  ignominy  and  shame.  Eyes  that  are  forced  to 
droop  modestly  are  familiar  with  these  stealthy  glances  at  sin.  From  !Messalina  to 
Marie-Alacoque  the  distance  is  not  great.  Remember  the  histories  of  La  Cadiere 
and  the  nun  of  Louviers.  Clubin,  too,  had  worn  the  veil.  Effrontery  had  always 
been  the  object  of  his  secret  admiration.  He  envied  the  painted  courtesan,  and  the 
face  of  bronze  of  the  professional  ruiUan.  He  felt  a  pride  in  surpassing  her  in 
artifices,  and  a  disgust  for  the  trick  of  passing  for  a  saint.  He  had  been  the 
Tantalus  of  cjmicism.  And  now,  upon  this  rock,  in  the  midst  of  this  solitude,  he 
could  be  frank  and  open.  A  bold  plunge  into  wickedness — what  a  voluptuous  sense 
of  relief  it  brought  with  it!  All  the  delights  known  to  the  fallen  angels  are 
summed  up  in  this ;  and  Clubin  felt  them  in  that  moment.  The  long  arrears  of 
dissimulations  were  paid  at  last.  Hypocrisy  is  an  investment ;  the  devil  reimburses 
it.  Clubin  gave  himself  up  to  the  intoxication  of  the  idea,  having  no  longer  any 
eye  upon  him  but  that  of  Heaven.  He  whispered  within  himself,  *  I  am  a 
scoundrel,'  and  felt  profoundly  satisfied." 

Tliis  is  an  effective  situation  if  we  are  not  too  critical  as  to  the 
psychology,  nor  too  sceptical  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  brought 
about.  Unhappily  it  will  not  withstand  reflection.  Granting  the 
patient  hypocrisy  of  the  man,  and  the  frankness  with  which  he 
recognises  his  own  scoundrelism,  we  arc  still  under  some  difficulty 
as  to  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  fog,  and  its  convenient  density 
just  at  the  time  when  it  was  wanted  to  serve  Clubin's  plan.  The 
elements  are  not  usually  so  ready  to  play  into  our  hands ;  yet  imless 
the  fog  had  come  at  this  particular  moment,  and  with  this  amount  of 
density,  the  deeply-laid  scheme  could  not  have  been  carried  out. 
Such  reflections  spoil  one's  enjoyment.  But  the  reader  is  not  suffered 
to  reflect ;  he  is  hurried  on ;  and  a  fine  turn  is  given  to  the  incident 
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when  the  fog  clears  away,  and  discloses  to  the  exulting  Clubin  that 
he  is  not  on  the  Hanways,  a  mile  from  the  shore,  but  on  the  Douvres 
rocks,  fifteen  miles  from  the  shore.  **  Tout  ce  qu'il  avait  echafaud^ 
aboutissait  a  cctte  embuche.  II  etait  rarchitectc  laborieux  do  sa 
catastrophe.  Nulle  ressourcc.  Nul  salut  possible.  Lc  trlomphp  se 
faimit  preeijnee,*'  This  is  a  striking  Xemesis.  At  last  he  ispies  a 
cutter,  and  resolves  to  swim  towards  it.  He  takes  a  plunge,  regains 
the  surface — "  at  that  moment  he  felt  himself  seized  by  one  foot.'* 

Here  the  chapter  ends,  leaving  the  reader  puzzled  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  austeie  scoundiel.  The  next  scene  discloses  the  const ermition 
of  Lethierrv  and  his  friends  at  the  wreck  of  the  Duramk,  The 
machinery  of  the  steamer  might  possibly  be  rescued  ;  and  Lethierry 
promises  the  hand  of  his  niece  to  the  man  who  rescues  it. 

"Now  if  ever  a  dream  had  appeared  wild  and  impracticable,  it  was  that  of 

Bavinp  the  engines  then  embedded  between  the  Doii^Tes.    The  idea  of  sending  a 

ddp  and  a  crew  to  work  upon  those  rocks  was  absurd.    It  could  not  be  thought 

of.    It  was  the  season  of  heavy  seas.     In  the  first  gale  the  chains  of  the  anchors 

would  be  torn  away  and  snapped  upon  the  submarine  peaks,  and  the  vessel  must  be 

shattered  on  the  rocks.    That  would  be  to  him  a  second  shipwreck  to  the  relief  of 

the  first.     On  the  miserable  narrow  height  where  the  legend  of  the  place  described 

the  shipwrecked  sailor  as  having  perished  of  hunger,  there  was  scarcely  room  for 

one  person.    To  save  the  engines,  therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  go 

to  the  Douvres,  to  be  alone  in  that  sea,  alone  in  that  desert,  alone  at  five  leagaea 

from  the  coast,  alone  in  that  region  of  terrors,  alone  for  entire  weeks,  alone  in  the 

presence  of  dangers  foreseen  and  unforeseen — ^without  supplies  in  the  face  of  hunger 

Mid  nakedness,  without  succour  in  the  time  of  distress,  without  token  of  human 

life  aromid  him  save  the  bleached  bones  of  the  miserable  being  who  had  perished 

there  in  his  misery,  without  companionship  save  that  of  death." 

Yet  this  task  Gilliatt  undertakes  for  love  of  Derucliette.  This  is 
the  second  great  node  in  the  story.  It  will  not  withstand  a  critical 
examination,  but  it  appeals  powerfully  to  the  imagination  by  its 
daring  and  originality.  Chapter  after  chapter  describes  the  laborious 
invention,  and  the  perils  of  Gilliatt,  as  lonely  on  those  terrible  rocks 
amidst  a  stormy  sea,  he  makes  for  himself  a  forge,  and  tools,  and 
^orLs  away  till  he  rescues  the  machinery.  There  is  something  partly 
ludicrous  and  partly  sublime  in  it.  The  wildest  improbabilities  are 
so  earnestly  and  circumstantially  related  that  the  reader  almost  believes 
them,  moved  as  he  is  by  s}Tnpathy  with  the  energetic  efforts  of  the 
hero.  When  all  is  ready,  and  Gilliatt  is  about  to  depart  with  his 
prize,  he  has  another  and  more  formidable  enemy  to  face.  In  the 
gnmdiosc  language  of  the  author,  *•  L'abime  sc  decidait  a  livrer 
battaille ;  "  which  means  that  a  storm  burst. 

The  fury  of  the  elements  appeased,  Gilliatt  has  to  vanquijsh  the 
fflonster  of  the  deep  which  had  already  spoiled  the  triumph  of  Clubin. 

This  monster,  described  with  all  Hugo's  trrvCy  is  simply  the  OdopiiSy 
w*  Poulp,  a  eephalopod  intensely  interesting  to  naturalists  on  many 
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grounds,  but  greatly  hated  by  sailors  and  fishermen  on  account 
of  the  terrible  tenacity  of  its  grasp  ;  when  once  its  suckers  are  ai^plied 
to  a  net,  or  your  arm,  there  is  no  resource  but  killing  the  beast ;  relax 
his  hold  he  won't.  Clubin's  foot  was  seized  by  a  monster  Poulp,  and 
Clubin  was  dragged  helpless  under  the  waves  to  become  the  food  of 
crabs,  and  to  suffer  a  "  sea  change/'  Ilis  skeleton,  with  the  belt 
containing  his  ill-gotten  plimder,  are  found  by  Gilliatt,  after  Gilliatt 
has  killed  the  Poidp.  This  romance  of  the  sea-bed  will  affect  various 
readers  with  various  emotions,  some  will  shudder,  some  will  laugh ; 
but  all  must  admit  that  it  is  written  with  singular  power  and 
vividness. 

At  last  Gilliatt  was  free  to  return  with  his  prize,  and  claim  his 
dearly-bought  D^ruchette.  After  weeks  of  privation,  struggle,  and 
suffering,  he  was  once  more  under  her  window.  A  nightingale  was 
singing  in  the  distance.  The  stars  were  tranquilly  shining  over 
head.  A  form  was  seen  in  the  garden.  It  was  D^ruchette.  Gilliatt 
gazed  at  her  with  a  beating  heart  as  she  seated  herself  on  a  bench. 
She  was  in  a  reverie  ;  he  was  so  close  that  he  could  almost  hoar  her 
breathe. 

"A  noise  aroused  them  both — ^her  from  her  reverie— him  from  his  ecstacy. 
Some  one  was  walking  in  the  garden.  It  was  not  possible  to  see  who  was  approach- 
ing on  account  of  the  trees.  It  was  the  footstep  of  a  man.  D^ruchette  raised  her 
eyes.  The  steps  drew  nearer,  then  ceased.  The  person  walking  had  stopped.  He 
must  haye  been  quite  near.  The  path  beside  which  was  the  bench  wound  between 
two  clumps  of  trees.  The  stranger  was  there  in  the  alley  between  the  trees,  at  a 
few  paces  from  the  seat.  Accident  had  so  placed  the  branches,  that  Doruchette 
could  see  the  new  comer  while  Gilliatt  could  not.  The  moon  cast  on  the  ground 
beyond  the  trees  a  shadow  which  reached  to  the  garden  seat.  Gilliatt  could  see 
this  shadow.  Ho  looked  at  Deruchette.  She  was  quite  pale ;  her  mouth  was  partly 
open,  as  with  a  suppressed  cry  of  surprise.  She  had  just  half  risen  from  the  bench, 
and  sunk  again  upon  it.  There  was  in  her  attitude  a  mixture  of  fascination  with  a 
desire  to  fly.  Her  surprise  was  enchantment  mingled  with  timidity.  She  had 
upon  her  lips  almost  the  light  of  a  smile,  with  the  fulness  of  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
seemed  as  if  transfigured  by  that  presence ;  as  if  the  being  whom  she  saw  before 
her  belonged  not  to  this  earth.    The  reflection  of  an  angel  was  in  her  look. 

"  The  stranger,  who  was  to  Gilliatt  only  a  shadow,  spoke.  A  voice  issued  from 
the  trees,  softer  than  the  voice  of  a  woman ;  yet  it  was  the  voice  of  a  man.  Gilliatt 
heard  these  words : — '  I  see  you,  mademoiselle,  every  Sunday  and  Thursday.  They 
tell  me  that  once  you  used  not  to  come  so  often.  It  is  a  remark  that  has  been 
made.  I  ask  your  pardon.  I  have  never  spoken  to  you  j  it  was  my  duty ;  but  I 
come  to  speak  to  you  to-day,  for  it  is  still  my  duty.  It  is  right  that  I  speak  to  you 
first.  The  Cashmere  sails  to-morrow.  This  is  why  I  have  come.  You  walk 
every  evening  in  your  garden.  It  would  be  wrong  of  me  to  know  your  habits  so 
well,  if  I  had  not  the  thought  that  I  have.  Mademoiselle,  you  are  poor;  since  this 
morning  I  am  rich.    Will  you  have  me  for  your  husband  ?  * 

"  Deruchette  joined  her  two  hands  in  a  suppliant  attitude,  and  looked  at  the 
speaker,  silent,  with  fixed  eyes,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  The  voice  continued : — *  I  love  you.  Gt)d  made  not  the  heart  of  man  to  be 
silent.  He  has  promised  him  eternity  with  the  intention  that  he  should  not  be 
alone.    There  is  for  me  but  one  woman  upon  earth.    It  is  you.    I  think  of  you  as 
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of  a  piaver.    My  faith  is  in  God,  and  my  hope  in  you.    What  wings  I  have  you 
bear.     You  are  my  life,  and  already  my  supreme  happiness.' 
"'Sir,'  said  D^ruchette,  *  there  is  no  one  to  answer  in  the  house  I ' 
"  The  voice  rose  again : — '  Yes,  I  have  encouraged  that  dream.    Heaven  has  not 
forbidden  us  to  dream.     You  are  like  a  glory  in  my  eyes.     I  love  you  deeply, 
mademoiselle.    To  me  you  are  holy  innocence.    I  know  it  is  the  hour  at  which 
your  houBehold  have  retired  to  rest.    But  I  had  no  choice  of  any  other  moment. 
Do  you  remember  that  passage  of  the  Bible  which  some  one  read  before  us ;  it  was 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Genesis.    I  have  thought  of  it  often  since.    M.  Herode 
Bald  to  me,  you  must  have  a  rich  wife.    I  replied  no,  I  must  have  a  poor  wife,     j 
speak  to  you,  mademoiselle,  without  venturing  to  approach  you ;  I  would  step  even 
hrther  back  if  it  was  your  wish  that  my  shadow  should  not  touch  your  feet.     You 
alone  are  supreme.    You  will  come  to  me  if  such  is  your  will.    I  love  and  wait. 
You  are  the  living  form  of  a  benediction.' 

'^  *  I  did  not  know,  sir,'  stammered  D^ruchette,  '  that  any  one  remarked  me  on 
Sundays  and  Thursdays.' 

"The  voice  continued : — *  We  are  powerless  against  celestial  things.  The  whole 
W  is  love.    Marriage  is  Canaan ;  you  are  to  me  the  promised  land  of  beauty.' 

"  D^ruchette  replied, '  I  did  not  think  I  did  wrong  any  more  than  other  persons 
who  lie  strict' 

"The  voice  continued : — '  God  manifests  his  will  in  the  flowers,  in  the  light  of 
dawn,  in  the  spring ;  and  love  is  of  his  ordaining.  You  are  beautiful  in  this  holy 
siiadow  of  night.  This  garden  has  been  tended  by  you ;  in  its  perfumes  there  is 
something  of  your  breath.  The  affinities  of  our  souls  do  not  depend  on  us.  They 
cannot  be  coimted  with  our  sins.  You  were  there,  that  was  all.  I  was  there,  that 
was  all.  I  did  nothing  but  feel  that  I  love  yoiL  Sometimes  my  eyes  rested  upon 
yon  I^as  wrong,  but  what  could  I  do.  It  was  through  looking  at  you  that  all 
^ppened.  I  could  not  restrain  my  gaze.  There  are  mysterious  impulses  which 
^  above  our  search.  The  heart  b  the  chief  of  all  temples.  To  have  your  spirit 
in  my  house — this  is  the  terrestrial  paradise  for  which  I  hope.  Say,  will  you  be 
^^  As  long  as  I  waa  poor,  I  spoke  not.  I  know  your  age.  You  are  twenty- 
one ;  I  am  twenty-six.  I  go  to-morrow ;  if  you  refuse  me  I  return  no  more.  Oh, 
'^my  betrothed ;  will  you  not  ?  More  than  once  have  my  eyes,  in  spite  of  myself, 
*ddn«ed  to  you  that  question.  I  love  you ;  answer  me.  I  will  speak  to  your 
'^e  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  receive  me ;  but  I  turn  first  to  you.  To  Rebecca  I 
plead  for  Rebecca;  unless  you  love  me  not.' 
'^Deruchette  hung  her  head,  and  murmured,  'Oh !  I  worship  him.' 
"The  words  were  spoken  in  a  voice  so  low  that  only  Gilliatt  heard  them.  She 
Gained  with  her  head  lowered,  as  if  by  shading  her  face  she  hoped  to  conceal  her 
thoughts. 

^' There  was  a  pause.  No  leaf  among  the  trees  was  stirred.  It  was  that  solemn 
^  peaceful  moment  when  the  slumber  of  external  things  mingles  with  the  sleep  of 
^g  creatures ;  and  night  seems  to  listen  to  the  beating  of  Natiure's  heart  In 
the  midst  of  that  retirement,  like  a  harmony  making  the  silence  more  complete, 
^  the  wide  miumur  of  the  sea. 
"The  voice  was  heard  again.  ' Mademoiselle ! ' 
"D^ruchette  started. 

"Again  the  voice  spoke.     *  You  are  alent.' 
"  'WTiat  would  you  have  me  say  ? ' 
"*  I  wait  for  your  reply.' 
"'God  has  heard  it,'  said  D^ruchette. 

"Then  the  voice  became  almost  sonorous,  and  at  the  same  time  softer  than 
^re,  and  these  words  issued  from  the  leaves  as  from  a  burning  bush : — '  You  are 
^J  betrothed.    Come  then  to  me.    Let  the  blue  sky,  with  all  its  stars,  be  witness 
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of  tills  taking  of  my  soul  to  tliine ;  and  let  our  first  embrace  be  mingled  with  that 
firmament.' 

*'  D^ruchette  arose,  and  remained  an  instant  motionless,  looking  straight  before 
her,  doubtless  in  another's  eyes.  Then  with  slow  steps,  with  head  erect,  her  arms 
drooping,  but  with  the  fingers  of  her  hands  wide  apart,  like  one  who  leans  on  some 
unseen  support  she  advanced  towards  the  trees,  and  was  out  of  sight. 

A  moment  afterwards,  instead  of  the  one  shadow  upon  the  gravelled  walk,  there 
were  two.  They  mingled  together.  Gilliatt  saw  at  his  feet  the  embrace  of  those 
two  shadows." 

This  is  a  touching  situation,  old  as  the  hills,  but  always  touching ; 
yet  how  singularly  feeble  in  all  the  passionate  and  psychological 
elements  is  Victor  Hugo's  presentation  of  it !  I  say  nothing  of  the 
triviality  of  tlie  representation  of  Deruchette  and  her  clerical  lover, 
it  is  enough  to  point  to  the  evasion  of  the  dramatic  difl&culty  (and 
dramatic  interest)  as  regards  Gilliatt.  We  have  no  glimpse  of  what 
is  passing  in  his  mind.  We  know  that  his  hopes  are  pitilessly 
wrecked — that  he  has  undergone  these  weeks  of  superhuman  toil  to 
come  back  and  find  her  for  whom  he  toiled,  quietly  accepting  the 
most  ridiculous  of  clerg\Tnen ;  but  except  the  sudden  resolution 
quietly  to  give  up  all  claim  to  Deruchette  (with  a  heroism  commoner 
on  the  stage  and  in  fiction  than  in  life)  we  have  none  of  the  tragedy 
wrought  out.  The  situation  is  presented,  and  is  left  to  tell  its  own 
story.  This  is  simply  an  evasion  of  the  difiiculty.  In  the  closing 
scene,  as  throughout,  we  have  poetical  painting  of  external  nature 
instead  of  the  poetry  of  human  nature.  Gilliatt  has  given  away  his 
D6ruchette ;  she  is  sailing  in  the  Cashnwre  with  her  bridegroom ; 
her  self-sacrificing  lover  seats  himself  on  the  very  rock  where  he  had 
rescued  her  bridegroom  from  the  waves  some  months  before,  and 
there,  while  the  tide  rises,  he  awaits  the  passage  of  the  ship  which 
is  carrying  away  all  he  holds  dear  in  life. 

"  The  steersman  was  at  the  helm ;  n  cabin-boy  was  climbing  the  shrouds ;  a  few 
passengers  leaning  on  the  bulwarks  were  contemplating  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
The  captain  was  smoking  j  but  nothing  of  all  this  was  seen  by  Gilliatt.  There  was 
a  spot  on  the  deck  on  which  the  broad  sunlight  fell.  It  was  on  this  comer  that 
his  eyes  were  fixed.  In  this  sunlight  were  Deruchette  and  Caudray.  They  were 
sitting  together  side  by  side,  like  two  birds  warming  themselves  in  the  noonday 
sun,  upon  one  of  those  covered  seats  with  a  little  awning  which  well-ordered 
packet  boats  provided  for  passengers,  and  upon  which  was  the  inscription,  when  it 
happened  to  be  an  English  vessel,  *  For  ladies  only.*  D^ruchette's  head  was  leaning 
upon  Caudray 's  shoulder ;  his  arm  was  around  her  waist ;  they  held  each  other's 
hands  with  their  fingers  interwoven.  A  celestial  light  was  discernible  in  those  two 
faces  formed  by  innocence.  Their  chaste  embrace  was  expressive  of  their  earthly 
union  and  their  purity  of  soul.  The  seat  was  a  sort  of  alcove,  almost  a  nest :  it 
was  at  the  same  time  a  glory  around  them ;  the  tender  aureola  of  love  passing  into 
a  cloud. 

''  The  silence  was  like  the  calm  of  heaven.  Caudray's  gaze  was  fixed  in  contem- 
plation. Deruchette's  lips  moved ;  and,  amidst  that  perfect  silence,  as  the  wind 
carried  the  vessel  near  shore,  and  it  glided  within  a  few  fathoms  of  the  Oild-Holm- 
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Ut  seat,  GiUiatt  heard  the  tender  and  musical  voice  of  D^ruchette  exclaiming : — 
'Look  yonder.    It  seems  as  if  there  were  a  man  upon  the  rock.' 

^The  Teasel  passed.  Leaving  the  promontory  of  the  Bu  de  la  Kue  behind,  the 
Ouhn%er»  glided  (m  upon  the  waters.  In  leas  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  her 
■tslB  and  sails  formed  only  a  white  obelisk^  gradually  decreasing  against  the 
hoiizon.  Gilliatt  felt  that  the  water  had  reached  his  knees.  He  contemplated  the 
Tossel  speeding  on  her  way.  The  breeze  freshened  out  at  sea.  He  could  see  the 
Cashmere  run  out  her  lower  studding-sails  and  her  staysails,  to  take  advantage 
of  ihe  rising  wind.  She  was  already  clear  of  the  waters  of  Guernsey.  Gilliatt 
followed  the  vessel  with  his  eyes.  The  waves  had  reached  his  waist.  The  tide 
was  rifliiig ;  time  was  passing  away.  The  sea-mews  and  cormorants  flew  about 
kim  restlessly^  as  if  anxious  to  warn  him  of  his  danger.  It  seemed  as  if  some  of 
his  old  companions  of  the  Douvres  rocks  flying  there  had  recognised  him. 

"  An  hour  had  passed.  The  wind  from  the  sea  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  roads ;  but 
flie  form  of  the  Cashmere  was  rapidly  prrowing  less.  The  sloop,  according  to  all 
ippearance,  was  sailing  fast.  It  was  already  nearly  off  the  Casquets.  There  was 
BO  foam  around  the  Gild-Holm-'Ur ;  no  wave  beat  against  its  granite  sides.  The 
witer  rose  peacefully.    It  was  nearly  level  with  Gilliatt's  shoulders. 

"  Another  hour  had  passed.  The  Caahniere  was  beyond  the  waters  of  Aurigny. 
The  Ortach  rock  concealed  it  for  a  moment ;  it  passed  behind  it,  and  came  forth 
again  as  from  an  eclipse.  The  sloop  was  veering  to  the  north  upon  the  open  sea. 
liwss  now  only  a  point  glittering  in  the  sun. 

"  The  birds  were  hovering  about  Gilliatt,  uttering  short  cries.  Only  his  head 
was  now  visible.  The  tide  was  nearly  at  the  full.  Evening  was  approaching. 
Behind  him,  in  the  roads,  a  few  fishing-boats  were  making  for  the  harbour. 

"  Gilliatt's  eyes  continued  fixed  upon  the  vessel  in  the  horizon.  Their  expression 
membled  nothing  earthly.  A  strange  lustre  shone  in  their  calm  and  tragic  depths. 
There  was  in  them  the  peace  of  vanished  hopes,  the  calm  but  sorrowful  acceptance 
of  an  end  far  different  from  his  dreams.  By  degrees  the  dusk  of  heaven  began  to 
darken  in  upon  them,  though  gazing  still  upon  the  point  in  space.  At  the  same 
moment  the  wide  waters  round  the  Gild-Holm-'Ur  and  the  vast  gathering  twilight 
dosed  upon  them. 

"The  Ca^mere,  now  scarcely  perceptible,  had  become  a  mere  spot  in  the  thin 
^aie.  Gradually  the  spot,  which  was  but  a  sh^e,  grew  paler.  Then  it  dwindled, 
and  finally  disappeared.  At  the  moment  when  the  vessel  vanished  on  the  line 
of  horizon,  the  head  of  Gilliatt  disappeared.     Nothing  was  visible  now  but  the 

There  is  a  certain  pathetic  poetry  in  tliis  wliicli  would  be  irresis- 
taJe,  had  the  author  made  it  credible  by  showing  us  its  psychological 
truth.  But,  unhappily,  he  haa  thrown  all  his  force  into  descriptions. 
Ve  not  only  see  nothing  of  Gilliatt's  soul,  but  we  altogether  fail  to 
sympathise  with  his'  excess  of  self-sacrifice,  because  we  cannot  sympa- 
thise with  his  passion.  Had  he  known  Deruchette  and  loved  her 
npon  some  better  grouind  than  that  of  her  having  once  piqued  his 
curiosity  by  writing  his  name  on  th^  snow,  we  should  have  under- 
stood that  without  her  life  would  be  insupportable,  and  that  losing 
ker  he  would  commit  suicide.  But  had  he  loved  her  thus  he  could 
not  so  calmly  have  resigned  her. 

Altogether  we  must  regard  this  fable  less  as  a  dramatic  story 
exhibiting  the  evolution  of  character  and  passion,  than  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  display  of  Victor  Hugo's  powers  of  description.     It  is  a  prose 
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poem,  of  a  fantastic  kind,  descriptive  of  Guernsey,  the  sea,  tlie 
clouds,  the  storms,  the  fogs,  and  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  Like 
Bayes,  in  the  Rehearsal j  Victor  Hugo  considers  **a  plot  good  for 
nothing  but  to  bring  in  his  fine  things."  Very  fine  things  are 
brought  in  now  and  then ;  very  tawdry  finery  at  times.  There  are 
chapters  of  singular  power,  and  phrases  of  peculiar  felicity,  such  as 
"  La  nature  permeable  au  printemps  etait  moite  de  volupte,"  or  this  : 
'*  La  melancolie  c'est  le  bonheur  d'etre  triste."  Every  one  familiar 
with  Hugo's  TVT-itings  will  anticipate  the  kind  of  pleasure  and  the 
kind  of  annoyance  which  these  volumes  will  produce.  There  is  the 
old  prodigality  of  imager}'-,  the  old  tricks  of  phrase,  the  old  hyper- 
boles, and  the  old  nonsense.  But  there  is  not  so  much  nonsense  as 
in  the  book  on  "  Shakspeare  "  and  in  "  Les  Mis^rables,'*  though 
there  is  more  than  English  readers  will  like.  Mr.  Thomas  has 
very  properly  softened  it  in  his  translation.  For  example,  when  the 
author,  with  gratuitous  and  silly  profanity  says  of  Clubin's  wife, 
"  Si  le  bon  Dieu  eAt  ete  amoureux  d'elle  elle  I'eut  et^  dire  au  cure,'' 
Mr,  Thomas  renders  it,  "  If  a  saint  had  made  love  to  her  she  would 
have  told  it  to  the  priest."  Again,  where  the  author  in  his  hj^>er- 
bolical  account  of  the  Poulp  (at  which  every  naturalist  will  laugh) 
says — 

.  "  Orph^e,  Hom^re,  et  H^siode  n'ont  pu  f  aire  que  la  chimere ; 
•'  Dieu  a  fait  la  Pieuvre. 
"  Quand  Dieu  veut,  il  excelle  dans  Texdcrable. 
"  Le  pourquoi  de  cette  volenti  est  Ueflfroi  du  penseur  relij^eux." 

Mr.  Thomas  softens  this  into  "  Creation  abounds  in  monstrous  forms 
of  life."  Again,  the  author,  describing  the  sea-bed  and  its  horrors 
(he  has  no  sense  of  its  ravishing  beauties),  "des  formes  ^pouvantables" 
(which  have  frightened  no  one)  "  de  vagues  lineaments  de  gueulcs, 
d'antennes,  de  tentacles,  de  nageoires,"  which  he  calls  "  ime  ruche 
d'hydres,  I'horrible  est  la  id^al,"  attempts  a  climax,  thus, "  Figurez  vous, 
si  vous  pouvez,  un  fourmillement  d'holothuries."  Mr.  Thomas  quietly 
omits  this  bathos.  Probably  he  has  seen  holothuria),  and  if  so,  his 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  would  not  permit  him  to  translate  the  passage. 
The  attempt  to  create  a  shudder  by  calling  upon  the  reader  "  to 
imagine  a  swarm  of  silkworms,"  would  have  the  sort  of  effect  this 
passage  has  on  any  one  who  has  seen  a  holothuria. 

It  is  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  third  volume  that  Victor 
Hugo's  pegasus  fairly  gets  the  bit  between  his  teeth.  An  anthology 
of  grandiloquence !  The  winds  are  a  populace  of  titans,  the  immense 
mob  of  Darkness — rimmeme  canaiUe  dc  Fomhre.  They  are  also  "les 
oiseaux  fauves  de  Tinfini."  Whence  come  they  ?  he  asks ;  and  the 
answer  is  characteristic.  "  De  I'incommensurable.  II  faut  a  leurs 
envergures  le  diametre  du  gouffre."     Pages  of  this  kind  of  writing 
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display  the  author's  inexhaustible  rhetoric,  but  do  not  greatly  delight 
readers  of  taste,  who  hear  without  instruction  that  the  winds  have 
the  "  dictatorship  of  chaos,"  or  that — 

''  Les  Tents  couient,  yolent,  s'abattent,  finlssent,  recommencent,  planent,  fdffient, 
magissent,  rient ;  fr^n^tiques,  lascifs  (!)  effr^n^8,  prenant  leurs  aiees  sur  la  vague 

irascible Qui  les  entend  ^coute  Pan.    Ce  qu'  il  y  a  d'effroyable,  c*est 

qn'  ils  jouent    lis  ont  une  colossale  joie  compos^e  d'ombre." 

"Lascivious  winds,"  that  have  colossal  joys  composed  of  shadow,  do 
not  belong  to  Nature  as  conceived  by  rational  minds  ;  but  they  will 
be  recognised  by  all  Victor  Hugo's  readers. 

There  is  a  passage,  page  21,  which  we  arc  sorry  that  decency 
forbids  our  citing,  it  is  so  characteristically  hyperbolical  and  nonsen- 
acal.  But  here  is  something  quotable  and  worth  meditating  by  those 
who  think  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,  and  that  fine  writing  is 
doquence : — 

^^  La  fleur  promettait  obscui^ment  le  fruit,  toute  vierge  songeait,  la  reproduction 
dee  etres,  pr^m^dit^e  par  Vimmense  dme  de  Vomhrey  ^'ibauchait  dona  ViiTodiation  des 
c&ose5.  On  se  fian9ait  partout.  On  s'^pousait  sans  fin.  La  vie,  qui  est  la  femeUe, 
i^accmtpiatl  avec  rinfini,  qui  est  le  male,'''* 

Here  again  is  a  specimen  of  the  poetic  transcendentalism  which 
abounds  in  the  book  : — 

"  Le  Possible  est  une  matrice  formidable.  Le  mystere  se  concrete  en  monstres. 
^es  morceaux  d'ombre  sortent  de  ce  bloc,  rimnianence,  se  ddchirent,  se  dt^tachent^ 
K)ulent,  flottent,  se  condensent,  font  des  emprunts  a  lanoirceurambiante,8ubis8ent 
des  polarisations  inconnues,  prennent  yie,  se  composent  on  ne  salt  quelle  forme  avec 
Tobscurit^,  eton  ne  sait  quelle  ame  avec  le  miasme,  et  s'en  vont,  lanres,  a  travers  la 
^italit^.    C'est  quelque  chose  comme  les  t^nebres  faites  betes." 

^Tioever  understands  this  may  perhaps  understand  what  can 
^  the  "  coup  de  jarnac  de  Tabime."  The  abyss  is  a  personality 
^th  whom  Victor  Hugo  is  very  much  at  home  ;  indeed,  without  the 
"abyss"  and  "Tombre,"  "Tinfini"  and  "Night,"  the  "gidf"  and 
"  Dieu,"  he  woidd  be  sorely  pressed.  A  strange  obtusencss  to  the 
ludicrous  makes  him  introduce  these  abstractions  in  the  most  incon- 
gruous manner.  It  is  with  him  quite  a  simple  turn  of  phrase  when, 
describing  his  hero  naked  on  the  rocks,  he  contrasts  this  naked  man 
^ith  Immensity.  "  II  etait  nu  devant  Timmensite,  alors  dans  Tacca- 
Mement  .  .  .  .  se  confrontant  avec  I'ombre  en  presence  de  cette 
obscurite  irreductible  ....  ayant  autour  de  lui  ct  au  dessous  do  lui 
Aocean,  et  au-dessus  de  lui  les  constellations,  sous  rinsondable  il 
s'affaissa,  il  renonca,  il  se  concha  tout  de  son  long  le  dos  sur  la  roche, 
^t  fiice  aux  ^toiles,  vaincu,  et  joignant  les  mains  devant  la  profundeur 
terrible  il  cria  dans  Tinfini :  Grace !  Terrasaej^tr  rimmensite  il  la  pria." 
^'ot  content  with  describing  him  as  prostrated  by  immensity,  he 
px^  on  to  compare  this  naked  gladiator  to  the  gladiator  of  the 
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circus,  "  having  the  abyss  for  his  circus;"  and  instead  of  wild  beasts, 
"les  tenebres;"  instead  of  the  eyes  of  spectators,  the  "  gaze  of  the 
unknown  ;"  instead  of  vestals,  the  stars  ;  instead  of  Caesar,  God ! 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  weak  side  of  Victor  Hugo's  style 
because,  when  so  considerable  a  writer  gives  us  a  novel,  we  are  bound 
in  very  respect  to  him  to  criticise  it  as  literature,  and  not  to  let  it  pass 
with  the  half-contemptuous  tolerance  usually  awarded  to  novels.  If, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  plot  is  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  writing,  we 
are  bound  to  look  a  little  closely  into  the  writing.  I  willingly  allow 
that  the  ^^Titing  is  often  singularly  felicitous,  if  it  is  also  often 
singularly  faulty,  and  even  absurd.  He  has  no  sobriety ;  little  respect 
for  ti-uth ;  no  solicitude  about  sense  :  a  sonorous  phrase,  or  a  startling 
image,  exercises  a  spell  over  him  which  he  is  unable  to  resist.  People 
are  apt  to  consider  that  when  a  writer  departs  widely  from  common- 
place  he  is  powerful,  and  that  when  ho  presents  images  of  grandiose 
unreality  he  is  imaginative.  But  it  is  not  so.  Real  power  is  plastic ; 
a  fine  imagination  sees  vividly  and  truly.  The  difference  between  the 
aimless  wanderings  of  reverie,  and  the  concentrated,  regulated, 
orderly  movements  of  thought,  may  be  tested  by  any  one  in  his 
own  experience.  It  is  easy  to  let  the  mind  wander  capriciously 
amid  the  evanescent  suggestions  of  reverie,  and  dijfficult  to  fix  the 
thought  upon  the  true  relations  of  things.  If  the  reader  who  has  been 
delighted  wHlth  the  brio  of  one  of  Victor  Hugo's  descriptions,  and 
astoimded  at  its  wealth  of  images,  will  only  think  of  the  thing 
described,  and  ask  himself  whether  it  has  become  more  vivid  to  hiTp 
— whether  through  these  images  he  has  learned  to  see  it  with  a 
keener  and  a  nobler  vision,  or  finds  himself  in  any  way  enriched,  he 
will  be  able  to  estimate  aright  the  value  of  this  prodigal  rhetoric. 
Unless  the  poet  "  lends  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye,"  he  has  used  his 
arts  in  vain.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  Victor  Hugo  rarely  sees  things 
truly  ;  he  sees  them  fantastically,  and  expresses  them  hyperbolically. 
Hence  it  is,  that  although  he  keeps  us  in  a  constant  state  of  amaze- 
ment at  his  ingenuity  and  cleverness,  we  never  lay  down  the  book 
enriched  by  an  enlarged  faculty  of  vision. 
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h  the  work  of  Aristotle  called  "  De  Anima/'  on  the  Soul,  or  the 
Vital  Principle,  there  occurs  at  the  commencement  the  foUowiug 
oheervation  relative  to  the  mind.  "  Every  feeling  of  the  mind,"  he 
aays,  "  has  a  double  aspect,  or  may  be  viewed  and  studied  on  two 
different  sides — a  mental  aide  and  a  bodily  side."  He  considers  it  to 
be  the  business  of  two  diflerent  sets  of  inquireis  to  master  these 
two  sides.  Thus,  he  says,  the  physical  philosopher  (6  0i;aa:oc)  and 
the  mental  philosopher  (6  haXexrucoi)  would  view  the  same  passion 
difierently.  Take  anger,  for  example :  according  to  the  mental 
philosopher,  anger  is  the  appetite  for  injuring  some  one  (a  truly 
mental  fact)  ;  according  to  the  physical  philosopher,  it  is  a  boiling 
up  of  blood  about  the  heart,  with  increase  of  animal  heat  (truly 
physical  circimistances).  The  illustration  is  perfect  as  representing 
the  two  sets  of  facts,  constituting  the  two  distinct  studies ;  the  one 
looks  at  the  state  of  feeling  properly  so  called,  known  only  by  each 
person's  separate  consciousness,  the  other  looks  at  the  bodily  accom- 
paniments as  they  appear  to  the  outward  senses  and  to  the  common 
observation  of  mankind. 

Had  Aristotle  been  able  to  adhere  steadily  to  this  remarkable 
stroke  of  insight,  as  we  may  now  consider  it  to  be,  the  human  race 
might  possibly  have  been  saved  from  centuries  of  perplexity  and 
confusion.  Still  better,  if  he  had  reconsidered  that  part  of  the  remark 
that  divided  the  business  of  studying  the  mind  between  two  separate 
classes  of  inquirers,  and  had  come  to  see  that  the  man  that  directed 
his  attention  to  the  mental  side  should  also  qualify  himself  as  a 
physical  philosopher  to  the  extent  of  mastering  the  physical  accom- 
pMiiments  as  well,  he  would  have  set  forth  the  real  position  of 
scientific  psychology  according  to  the  most  advanced  view  of  the 
present  time. 

To  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  successive  opinions  on  the 
nature  of  the  mind  or  soul,  let  us  first  take  a  classified  view  of  these 
▼ftnous  opinions. 

L  Two  Substances. 

1.  Both  Material : — Most  of  the  Ancients ;  the  early  Fathers. 

2.  An  Immaterial  and  a  Material : — Commencement  in  Plato  and 

Aristotle ;   the  later  Fathers ;    the  Schoolmen ;    Descartes ; 
prevalent  opinion. 
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11.  One  Substance. 

1.  Mind  and  Matter  the  same : — the  cruder  forms  of  MateriaKsra ; 

the  Pantheistic  Idealism  of  Fichte. 

2.  Contrast   of   Mind  and  Matter  saved: — guarded  or  qualified 

Materialism — ^held  by  many  Physiologists  and  Metaphysicians ; 
the  growing  opinion. 

As  the  history  is  principally  occupied  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  Inmiaterialism  (1. 2),  let  us  further  prepare  the  way  by 
a  summary  view  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  this  position,'  which 
are  also  the  points  of  attack  of  its  opponents. 

1.  The  Soul  must  partake  of  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  Deitj^. 

2.  The  Soul  has  no  determinate  place  in  the  body. 

3.  Reason  or  Thought — ^the  power  of  cognising  the  Universal — is 
incompatible  with  matter  (Aquinas). 

4.  The  dignity  of  the  Soul  requires  an  essence  superior  to  matter. 

5.  Matter  is  divisible,  mind  indivisible. 

6.  Matter  is  changeable  and  corruptible  ;  mind  is  a  pure  substance. 

7.  Mind  is  active,  or  possesses  Force;  matter  is  passive,  inert, 
the  thing  acted  on. 

8.  The  Mind  has  a  Personal  Identity  ;  the  particles  of  the  body  are 
continually  changing. 

The  Ancients  certainly  distinguished  between  the  substance  of  the 
soul  and  the  substance  of  the  body ;  but  the  substance  of  the  soul 
was  among  them  very  generally  accounted  matter,  namely,  the  two 
higher  elements.  Air  and  Fire,  to  which  Aristotle  added  an  j3Ether,  or 
fifth  essence  (quintessence),  of  a  still  subtler  consistency.  These 
higher  elements  made  up  the  celestial  bodies,  as  well  as  the  gods 
themselves ;  they  were  distinguished  from  the  lower  couple,  Earth 
and  Water,  not  merely  by  their  subtlety,  but  by  the  regularity  and 
perfection  of  their  movements ;  the  gross  matter  below  the  sphere  of 
the  moon  was  the  subject  of  irregularity,  and  was  on  that  account  an 
inferior  essence.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  material  of  the 
human  soul  would  transcend  the  material  of  the  gods ;  the  tendency 
to  assimilate  mind  to  Deity  being  general  at  all  stages  of  this 
specidation. 

The  ancients  also  differed  from  the  modems  in  not  admitting  the 
separate  existence  of  the  soul  (although  Aquinas  understood  Plato's 
pre-existence  as  separation).  Those  of  them  that  held  the  doctrine  of 
personal  immortality  coupled  it  with  transmigration ;  the  soul  in 
quitting  one  body  found  another  ready  for  its  reception.  After- 
existence  was  thus  coupled  with  pre-existence.  It  was  repugnant  to 
these  philosophers  to  suppose  an  absolute  beginning,  or  creation, 
either  for  matter  or  for  mind. 

Let  us,  however,  descend  to  particulars.     Among  the  pre-Sokratic 
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pliilosophers,  we  find  Parmenides  affirming  that  the  human  mind,  as 

well  as  the  human  body,  is  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  the 

rest  of  nature;  and  that  sensation  and  thought  are  dependent  on  the 

body  and  on  the  properties  of  its  elemental  composition ;  perception 

being  the  drawing  of  like  to  like ;  solid  matter  is  perceived  by  the 

soUd  element  of  mind,  and  so*  on.     The  celebrated  Nous,  or  mind,  of 

Anaxagoras  is  a  form  of  matter,  thinner  than  even  air  or  fire,  and 

also  distinguished  by  being  absolutely  pure  or  unmixed.     Doubtless, 

however,  these  imaginary  modifications  of  matter  may  be  considered 

as  approaching  to,  and  anticipating,  the  inmiaterial  substance  of  later 

times. 

Of  the  best  known  Greek  sects,  the  Epicureans  denied  altogether 
the  survival  of  the  soul.  The  Stoics  affirmed  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
hody  to  be  material,  and  considered  it  a  detached  fragment  of  the 
all-pervading  soul  of  the  world,  into  which,  after  the  death  of  the 
individual,  it  was  re-absorbed. 

The  views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  require  a  fuller  attention,  as  in 
them  we  seem  to  have  at  least  the  beginnings  of  the  modern  theory. 

Plato  in  his  Ideas,  or  Eternal  Self-existent  Forms  (abstractions 
converted  into  transcendent  realities),  took  a  start  that  removed  him, 
^de  as  the  poles  asunder,  from  a  materialistic  theory.  His  difficulty 
^  to  come  down  from  his  heights  to  embrace  the  universe  of  gross 
niatter.  The  Idea — idea  of  the  round,  the  one,  the  good — is  indi- 
visible, imperishable,  always  equal  to  itself,  in  no  respect  material. 
KSoul  or  Mind  were  an  Idea  solely,  it  would  have  a  perfectly  imma- 
terial existence ;  but  it  is  not  a  pure  Idea.  In  constructing  the  Soul, 
Plato  had  to  bring  heaven  somewhat  down  to  earth.  The  Soul  of 
the  "World — the  Cosmical  Soul  or  moving  principle — ^was  a  mixture 
rf  the  Idea  with  the  world  of  Sense ;  it  combined  the  indivisible, 

• 

incorporeal  attributes  of  the  one  with  the  plurality  and  the  materiality 
of  the  other.  The  human .  soul  is  made  up,  like  the  Cosmical  Soul, 
of  the  same  imion  of  the  Ideal  and  the  Sensible.  The  Soul 
pfftaking  of  the  Idea  of  life,  and  excluding  death,  must  be  a  Self- 
niover ;  now  all  life  and  motion  springs  from  the  universe  of  Ideas, 
and  not  from  the  universe  of  body  or  matter. 

The  position  of  Aristotle  in  this  matter  is  surrounded  with  much 
difficulty  and  obscurity,  and  yet  is  of  great  importance  in  the  develop- 
nieat  of  the  modem  view. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Soul,  in  Aristotle,  was  nearly  8ynon3rmou8 
^th  life  or  vitality.  Every  vital  function — ^nutrition,  growth,  decay, 
9«  Well  as  movement,  sensibility,  and  thought — was  a  manifestation 
of  the  soul.  Mind,  in  the  conmion  acceptation,  was  with  him  the 
highest  form  of  life ;  at  least  he  struggled  towards  some  such  conclu- 
sion The  lowest  soul  was  the  merely  Vegetative  principle,  embracing 
^trition  and  growth ;  above  this  were  the  Sensitive  and  Appetitive 

VOL.  v.  E 
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souls,  common  to  animals  and  men,  and  embracing  mental  ^nctions^ 
as  sensation,  memory,  physical  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  desires 
growing  out  of  these :  in  short,  the  mental  sphere  of  the  brutes.  All 
these  powers  would  of  course  rise  and  perish  with  the  bodily  frame. 
So  far  his  meaning  is  tolerably  plain.  But  now  comes  the  exclusively 
human  prerogative  called  Reason,  Intellect  (Nous),  which  is  pre- 
existent,  passes  into  the  body  as  something  divine,  and  is  inmiortal. 
By  this  he  means  in  general  the  power  of  thinking,  but  more  especially 
the  faculty  of  apprehending,  in  immediate  knowledge,  the  highest 
principles  (f».r/.,  the  abstract  truths  of  Mathematics),  such  principles 
as  cannot  be  evoked  by  mere  sensation.  Then  came,  however,  the 
standing  diflGlculty — ^the  connection  of  tho  immaterial  with  the  mate- 
rial part.  Beason,  Nous,  must  act  on  the  sensitive  and  appetitive 
soul ;  nay  more,  the  most  abstract  principle  that  we  can  think  of 
has  its  sensible  representation  (phantasma)  ;  the  principle  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,  supposes  visible  dimensions  and 
figure-  To  facilitate  the  matter,  he  provides  a  distinction  (as  if  for 
the  everlasting  puzzle  of  commentators)  between  the  Active  Nous 
and  the  Passive  Nous, — a  form-giving  and  a  form-receiving  facidty. 
It  is  the  Active  Iteason  that  is  alone  distinct  from  the  body,  free  from 
suffering,  eternal,  and  immortal,  the  divine  part  of  man,  the  partici- 
pator  in  the  Bivine  Reason  itself.  But  how  this  Active  Reason  is 
related  to  the  personality  of  the  individual,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Deity  (the  Universal  Nous,  the  incorporeal, 
indivisible,  unlimited,  absolute.  Prime  Mover),  has  never  been  agreed^ 
upon. 

We  must  still  make  another  plunge  into  chaos,  and  glance  for  a 
moment  at  Neo-Platonism.  It  may  be  a  passing  relief,  however,  to 
indicate  our  drift,  namely,  to  show  by  what  steps  the  modem  settle- 
ment, or  allocation  of  the  respective  parts  of  the  immaterial  and  the 
material  in  man,  was  gradually  developed. 

Plotinus  agreed  with  Plato  in  the  grand  distinction  of  the  Ideal 
and  the  Sensible,  and  in  constituting  the  Soul  a  middle  term  between 
them.  But  he  differed  from  Plato  in  selecting  the  One,  or  the  Qt)od, 
as  the  highest  of  all  the  Ideas,  and  as  the  creative  source  of  the  rest, 
and  the  First  Cause  of  all  things.  The  One  gives  birth  to  the  Ideas, 
the  Ideas  to  the  Soul,  the  Soul  to  the  world  of  Sense.  The  primary 
One  is  neither  Nous,  nor  anything  that  can  be  cognised  by  Nous  or 
Reason  ;  it  sends  forth  a  copy  of  itself,  as  the  sun  sends  forth  rays, 
which  copy  turns  round  and  beholds  the  original,  and  thereby 
becomes  Nous.  In  this  created  Nous,  the  Ideas  are  immanent,  as 
component  parts.  The  Nous  then,  as  a  copy  of  itself,  produces  the 
8ouly  which  18  parti f/  turned  to  the  NouSy  as  its  prod  ace  r,  and  partly  to 
Hie  material  worMy  its  product.  The  Soul  is  an  immaterial  substance. 
Not  only  is  the  highest  principle,   the   Nous,  separate   from  the 
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bodily  frame,  but  even  memory,  the  power  of  perception,  and  the 

tegetative  principle  of  the  body,  which  are  grouped  together  in 

the  Soul,  are  also  separate  from  the  body.     The  body,  in  fact,  is  in 

lilie  soul,  not  the  soul  in  the  body.     The  soul  is  present  in  the  whole 

body  as  a  whole,  without  dividing  itself  among  the  parts  ;"  it  is  all 

in  the  whole,  and  all  in  every  part."    (This  is  not,  as  supposed,  an 

inyention  of  the  Schoolmen.)     Here  we  have  a  clear  step  in  advance 

rti  the  ^oad  to  Immaterialism.     The  upshot  will  be  seen  when  we 

come  to  the  Schoolmen.     We  must  now,  however,  pass  to  the  early 

Fathers  of  the  Church. 

The  early  Fathers  had  been  pagan  philosophers  before  they  were 
Chrigtiana;  they  thus  brought  with  them  into  Christianity  more  or 
le88  of  the  tenets  of  their  respective  philosophical  sects.  Accordingly, 
flie  double  materialism  of  antiquity  was  a  prevailing  tenet  of  the  first 
8ve  centuries.  A  proper  immaterial  or  spiritual  substance,  as  now 
wcognised,  was  as  yet  incomprehensible  to  the  greater  ninnber  of 
Aen.  Such  a  thing,  no  doubt,  had  made  a  beginning  in  the  Gbcek 
schools,  but  was  not  as  yet  fully  formed  even  there ;  and  it  received 
DO  aid,  either  from  Judaism  or  from  Christianity.  In  these  early 
centuries,  it  was  very  generally  held  as  essential  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  that  mind  should  be  a 
corporeal  substance ;  for  only  matter  could  be  susceptible  to  physical 
pwi  and  pleasure. 

In  general,  we  may  say,  that  the  early  Fathers,  whether  accci'ting 
4e  Oriental  and  Greek  notions  of  transmigration  and  pre-existence, 
or,  like  Irenaeus  and  Amobius,  making  the  immortality  of  tho  soul 
<Jepend  upon  tho  will  of  God  in  his  purposes  in  the  salvation  of 
part  of  mankind,  describe  in  nearly  the  same  terms  the  essence  of 
Drity  and  the  essence  of  the  soul.  Before,  and  even  after  the 
Kicsean  Council,  God  was  often  described  as  a  sublime  light.  A 
convei-ted  Epicurcan'would  add  to  this  a  human  form ;  a  Platonist 
^d  use  the  term  "  incorporeal "  in  the  Platonic  sense  of  the  word, 
which  was  not  the  modem  sense. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  thus  of  God : — "  A  positive  know- 
ledge of  God  is  impossible :  we  know  only  what  he  is  not.  He 
is  formless  and  nameless,  though  we  are  right  to  call  him  by  the 
ooblest  names.  He  is  infinite;  he  is  neither  Genus,  nor  Differ- 
Qitia,  nor  Species,  nor  Individual,  nor  Ifnmber,  nor  Accident,  nor 
anything  that  any  positive  attribute  can  be  ascribed  to."  This  is 
certainly  not  Corporealitj',  neither  is  it  what  we  mean  by  an  In- 
<*Tporeal  nature.  It  is  a  mere  rhetorical  employment  of  negatives 
to  work  up  a  powerftil  impression.  Origen  conceived  of  God  as 
*  purely  spiritual  being, — not  fire,  not  light,  not  oether,  but  an  abso- 
htely  incorporeal  Unity  or  monad.  Only  on  the  supposition  of 
^rporeality  can  he  be  considered  absolutely  imchangeable,  for 

e2 
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cverytliiiig  material  is  changeable,  divisible,  transitoiy.  This  is  an 
obvious  following  out  of  the  transcendental  germs  in  Greek  philo- 
sophy. "  In  the  world,  God,  w^ho  is  himself  unextended,  is  every- 
where present  by  his  active  power,  like  the  builder  in  his  work,  or  a« 
our  soul,  in  its  sensitive  part,  is  spread  through  the  whole  body ;  only 
he  does  not  fill  evil  with  his  presence."  **  The  human  soul,  as  a  created 
spirit,  was  enclosed  in  matter  because  of  sin."  With  all  this,  Origan 
further  remarks  that  the  word  "  incorporeal  "  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Scripture,  and  that  a  sjiirit  strictly  means  a  body. 

Tertullian  is  represented  (by  TJeberweg)  as  joining,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Stoics,  w  ith  an  Ethics  tending  to  the  repression  of  sense,  a 
sensationalist  doctrine  of  cognition,  and  a  materialifitic  Psychology. 
He  is  a  coarse  Kealist.  "  The  senses  deceive  not :  all  that  is  real  is 
body.  The  corporeality  of  God  does  not,  however,  detract  from  his 
sublimity,  nor  that  of  the  soul  from  its  inmiortality.  Everything 
that  is,  is  body  after  its  kind.  The  Deity  is  a  very  pure  luminous 
air,  diffused  everj^where.  .  AVhat  is  not  body  is  nothing.  Who  shall 
deny  that  God  is  body,  though  he  is  a  spirit  ?  A  spirit  is  a  body  of  its 
ow^n  kind,  in  its  own  fonn.  The  soul  has  the  human  fontiy  the  same  as 
its  body,  only  it  js  delicate^  clear,  and  ethereal.  Unless  it  were  coi-poreal, 
how  could  it "  (as  the  Stoics  also  said)  "  be  affected  by  the  body,  be 
able  to  suffer,  or  be  nourished  within  the  bodj^?  "  "  Man  is  made  in 
the  likeness  of  God  ;  God,  in  forming  the  first  man,  took  for  pattom 
the  future  man  Christ." 

The  materialism  of  Tertullian  is  thus  pronounced  and  decisive. 
Then,  again,  Helito  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  God*s  corporeality. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  conceives  of  spirit  only  as  possessing  the 
properties  of  motion  and ,  diffusion.  Maximus  could  not  accept  the 
immensity  of  God,  because  he  did  rot  see  how  .two  substances  could 
exist  together  in  the  same  space.  Even  when  the  Deity  was  called 
incorporeal,  this  property  was  not  incompatible  with  \'isibility  under 
certain  circumstances ;  it  meant  only  a  negation,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  of  the  grosser  properties  of  matter.  That 
spirits  could  be  seen  was  a  very  common  belief;  many  persons 
declared  that  they  had  seen  the  souls  of  the  dj^ng  as  they  left  the 
body.  Gradually,  however,  the  attribute  of  visibilitj^  was  abstracted 
from  the  nature  of  spirit ;  and  the  Deity  began  to  be  considered 
incorporeal,  meaning  also  invisible ;  but  the  human  soul  did  not  rise 
at  once  to  the  same  august  distinction.  Thus  in  Origen,  the  soul  would 
seem  to  have  a  middle  place  between  gross  matter  and  the  one  truly 
spiritual  essence — the  Deity.  It  is  to  him  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  the  material  soul  should  have  ideas  of  immaterial  things  :  and  he 
concludes  that  it  must  possess,  if  not  an  absolute,  at  least  a  relative 
immateriality. 

So  much  for  the  double  materialism  prevailing  among  the  early 
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Fathers.  We  shall  now  see  the  beginning  of  the  spiritualistic  move- 
ment within  the  Church.  This  movement  may  be  said  to  be  headed 
by  St.  Augustin,  the  most  profound  and  metaphysical  of  all  the  Latin 
Fathers ;  by  Claudian  Mamertus,  a  priest  of  Vienne,  in  the  south  of 
France  ;  and  in  Asia,  by  Ncmesius,  Bishop  of  Emessa. 

But  even  anterior  to  Augustin  (354- — 430),  there  were  indications 
of  the  coming  change.  In  this  view,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (331 — 94) 
is  of  importance.  His  work  on  the  Creation  of  Man  (says  Ueberweg) 
contains  a  number  of  psychological  remarks.  Scriptural  views  are 
mixed  up  with  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  opinions.  The  possibility  of 
the  creation  of  matter,  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  depends  upon  its  being 
flie  unity  of  qualities  in  themselves  immaterial.  The  human  spirit 
interpenetrates  the  whole  body.  It  came  into  existence  with  the 
Iwdy,  and  neither  before  nor  after  it.  The  HpirituaUiy  of  God,  xchich 
i^lei/ond  dispute,  proves  the  possibility  of  immaterial  existence.  The 
80ul  is  a  created,  living,  thinking,  and  (so  long  as  it  is  provided  with 
organs  of  sense)  percipient  entity.  The  thinking  power  docs  not 
belong  to  matter :  otherwise  nuttier  generally  would  exhibit  it  [a  happy 
hit],  and  would  assume  a  variety  of  artificial  forms  in  consequence. 

We  shall  now  glance  at  St.  Augustin.  A  younger  contemporary 
and  antagonist  of  his,  Vincentius  Victor,  represented  the  later  stngo 
of  the  materialism  of  the  early  Fathers,  when  the  Deity  was  no  longer 
considered  as  material ;  and  St.  Augustin  expresses  his  satisfaction 
that  his  youthful  opponent  had  surrendered  that  absurdity.  "  But 
then,"  says  Victor,  **  I  hold,  in  opposition  to  St.  Augustin,  that  the 
sonl  is  corporeal.  If  the  soul  were  incorporeal,  it  would  be  a  mere 
bloodless  vacuity,  an  ethereal  empty  substance."  He  also  dwells  on 
the  standing  illustration  of  the  materialist  fathers,  the  parable  of 
I^zarus  and  Dives.  Again,  "  the  body,"  he  says,  "  has  breathed 
into  it  by  the  Creator  at  birth,  a  second  corporeal  substance  of  an 
incomprehensible  kind." 

To  all  this  St.  Augustin  replies  with  considerable  force  and  per- 
spicuity. He  defines  body  as  "  anything  consisting  of  greater  or 
lesser  parts,  and  taking  up  more  or  less  room  in  space  "  (the  first  part 
confused  if  not  mistaken — ^mind,  too,  has  degree,  if  that  be  his  mean 
mg) ;  that  is  to  say,  he  fastens  upon  the  attribute  of  extension  as  the 
defining  mark  of  the  material  or  object  world,  in  its  opposition  to  the 
subject  mind.  He  then  argues,  with  great  justice,  that  the  most 
ethereal  substances  are  still  corporeal  (as  occupying  space) :  that 
air,  for  example  (which  Victor  strangely  looks  upon  as  a  spiritual 
substance,  the  matter  of  the  Deity),  fills  a  vessel  as  well  as  water,  and 
can  manifest  this  fact  by  excluding  water. 

In  short,  it  begins  to  be  apparent  to  St.  Augustin  that  in  the 
ancient  system,  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  soul  and  body ; 
the  refined  matter  of  the  soul  is  still  matter.   Then  comes  his  reason- 
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ings  from  thie  origin  of  the  soul.  '*  God,  who  13  adxoitted  hj  h» 
opponent  to  be  incorporeal^  and  to  breathe  hi»  own  nature  into  ooaMi 
must  either  impart  his  incorporeal  nature,  in  which  case  Victor  10 
refuted,  or  he  must  change  his  own  nature  into  body,  which  is  absurd.'' 

There  was  some  variety  of  opinion  among  the  Fathers  as  to  the 
rendering  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  which  speaks  of 
three  elements — body,  soul,  and  spirit — as  belonging  to  humanity. 
Some  maintained  that  there  was  a  real  triple  division  corresponding 
to  these  names ; — a  body,  an  animal  soul,  and  a  spirit, — the  dwelling 
of  the  Deity ;  but  others  joined  two  into  one  and  made  out  a  dualism. 
The  scheme  of  St.  Augustin  was  very  much  what  has  since  prevailed ; 
the  body  is  the  material  part ;  and  the  soul  and  spirit  are  two  aspects 
of  the  immaterial  part. 

Claudian  Mamertus,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  wrote  ft 
treatise  on  the  Soul,  in  reply  to  Faustus,  the  Bishop  of  Biez,  in  tb^ 
south  of  France,  who  still  adhered  to  the  materialism  of  the  soul. 
Faustus  maintained,  like  St.  Augustin's  opponent,  that  God  only  is 
incorporeal  (which,  however,  in  his  mind  was  nothing  more  than 
the  language  of  lofty  eulogium)  ;  but  that  the  soul  ia  common  with 
every  created  thing  is  matter.  He  dwells  as  usual  upon  the  argument 
&om  rewards  and  punishments,  and  from  Lazarus  and  Dives :  his 
reasonings  altogether  being  hasty,  crude,  and  weak.  Mamertus,  on 
the  other  hand,  says  Mr.  Lewes,  has  exhausted  all  the  capital  argur 
ments  whereby  Descartes  was  thought  to  have  established  the  doctrine 
of  immaterialism.  Like  St.  Augustin  and  Descartes,  he  aimed  at  making 
the  contrast  of  mind  and  matter  complete ;  and  like  them  he  seemed 
imable  to  divine  any  other  cause  than  by  imagining  a  second  substance, 
which  should  be  the  negation  of  everj'-thing  belonging  to  matter. 

We  select  merely  his  leading  positions : — 

1.  The  Deity  is  incorporeal ;  and  makes  men  in  his  image,  aiid 
therefore  incorporeal. 

2.  The  Soul,  or  the  Life,  has  no  determinate  place  in  the  body  (as  oui 
bodily  organs  have),  but  is  everywhere  in  the  whole  body,  and  hence 
incorporeal.  This  connection  of  the  soul,  and  the  whole  soul,  with 
every  part,  was  often  repeated  in  the  scholastic  times. 

3.  Keasoning  is  inherent  in  the  soul;  but  reason  is  incorporeal, 
and  so  must  be  the  soul.  This  is  exactly  Descartes.  Then,  again, 
perception  by  the  senses  takes  in  the  body  with  its  sense  organs  and 
nerves.  This  plausible  distinction  between  the  inner  faculties  of 
reasoning,  imagining,  and  so  on,  and  the  faculty  of  perceiving  by  the 
senses,  which  involves  the  organs  of  sense,  is  a  favourite  position  in 
modem  spiritualism,  as  may  be  seen  in  Bishop  Butler,  for  instance ; 
but  is  wholly  imtenable.     So  much  for  Mamertus. 

The  consideration  of  the  Scholastic  adjustment  of  the  Immaterial 
.and  the  Material  requires  us  to  go  back  to  Paganism.  The  course  fiNwi 
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Aristotle  to  Aquinafi  (1226^ — 74)  is  shown  in  the  following  brief 
scrmmary  from  Ueberweg.    *'  Aristotle  regarded  as  Form  (his  highest 
itetraction  and  antithesis  to  matter),  free  from  matter,   and  yet 
individnal,  the  Deily,  and  the  Active  I^ous  or    Intelleot,  the  only 
immortal  part  of  the  hmnan  soul;    leaving  uncertain  the  relation 
betvreen  this  immortal  Nous  and  the  mortal  compound  of  soul  and 
body.    Among  his  immediate  followers,  as  Dic£earchus  and  Strato, 
tiie  prevailing  view  was  that  all  Form  is  immanent  in  matter.   Alex- 
ander the  Aphrodisian  ascribes  to  Deity,  but  to  Deity  only,  a  tran- 
aoeadental  existence,  &ee  from  matter,  and  yet  individual ;  he  makes 
the  hmnan  soul  depend  entirely  on  matter  for  its  individual  existence. 
13ie  later  commentators,  given  over  to  Neo-Platonism,  as  Themistius, 
assert  the  human  Nous  to  have  the  same  independent  and  individual 
existence  as  the  Deity.   On  this  side  Thomas  Aquinas  ranges  himself. 
Thomas  also  follows  his  predecessor  and  master  Albertus  Magnus 
(who  had  largely  tinctured  Aristotle  with  streams  from  Neo-PJatonism), 
in  ascribing  to  the  separable  and  immaterial  substance  the  lower 
Mmnal  functions  as  well  as  the  higher  intellect^l."     Thomas's  view 
&en  k,  that  one  and  the  same  Substauce  (our  immaterial  half)  is  the 
principle  of  growth  and  nutrition  (the  vegetative  or  nutritive  soul  of 
Aristotle) ;  operates  as  the  sensitive,  the  appetitive,  and  the  motive 
8ouls;  and  is,  finally,  Bationol.     This  opinion  got  dogmatic  sanction  at 
ttc  Council  of  Viennc,  1311.      Of  course  the  lower  functions  of  the 
•oul  (Nutritive,  &c.,)  need  bodily  co-operation  during  earthly  life ;  the 
Intellfict,  on  the  other  hand,  works  without  any  organ  ;  except  that  it 
*Hkee  use   of  the  perceptions,   or   phantasms,  of  sense.     Thomas 
dttkres  Aristotle  to  have  held  that  the  Active  Intellect  or  Nous^ 
l^ongs  to  the  individual  soul,  that  it  is  not  material,  and  works 
without  a  material  organ ;  that  it  therefore  exists  distinct  from  the 
body,  passes  into  it  from  without,  and  remains  active  after  death.    As 
ttgiunents,  Thomas  urges  that,  if  the  Intellect  were  considered  distinct 
fitffn  the  soul,  man  could  not  properly  be  called  rational,  as  opposed  to 
tb  brutes ;  could  not  preserve  his  moral  character,  which  depends  on 
&  Intellect  or  Beason ;  could  not  connect  together  the  perceptions  of 
the  senses  with  the  inner  faculty  of  thought.     This  last  was  no  doubt 
»  real  difficulty  in  the  Aristotelian  dualism ;  the  thinking  power  had 
to  reside  in  one  substance  and  the  sensations  in  another.     Thomas 
ftpodiated  the  Platonic  doctrine  of   pre-existence.     The  soul,   as 
keing  the  Form  of  the  body  (Aristotelian),  is  naturally  joined  to  the 
iody ;  the  separation  from  the  body,  if  not  contra  naturam,  is  at  least 
ptiiter  naturam.     It  is  a  separation  that  supposes  first  a  union.     The 
•wil  is  created  by  God  as  soon  as  the  body  is  ready  to  receive  it.    The 
fflunortality  follows  from  the   immateriality.     Forms   inherent  in 
Bitter,  like  the  souk  of  animals,  are  destroyed  by  dissolution.     It  is 
<4ttrwiae  with  the  human  soul,   which  being  ahk  to   cognise  the 
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Universal  (3),  must  subsist  immaterially.  It  camiot  be  destroyed  by 
the  destruction  of  matter ;  neither  can  it  be  destroyed  through 
anything  in  itself,  because  in  the  Very  conception  of  Form,  that  is, 
Actuality,  lies  the  notion  of  Existence.  (This  is  the  Platonic  view  that 
the  notion  of  Life  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  the  Soul.)  Besides, 
the  longing  after  immortality,  as  being  natural,  brings  its  own 
fulfilment.  It  is  not,  however,  the  faculty  of  Thought  alone  that  is 
immortal;  the  lower  powers,  belonging  to  the  same  immaterial 
substance,  and  dependent  on  bodily  organs  only  for  their  activity, 
partake  also  of  immortality  P  Dims  Scotus  reclaimed  somewhat  from 
this  extreme  position,  ascribing  to  God  alone  pure  actuality  and 
freedom  from  matter,  and  to  everything  created — rangels  and  the 
soul — ^matter  as  well  as  form ;  not  exactly  corporeal  matter,  but  a 
created  something,  the  basis  of  all  finite  existence,  including  matter. 
But  without  efiect.  Aquinas  had  triumphed;  the  utmost  limit  of 
abstraction  in  the  line  of  dualism  had  been  reached. 

Coming  down  now  to  modern  times,  we  have  to  recognise  Descartes 
as,  by  pre-eminence,  the  philosopher  of  Immaterialism  (the  word 
Spirituahty  is  not  used  by  him).  Still,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  John 
Calvin,  who  preceded  him  by  a  century,  had  a  considerable  share  in 
making  this  the  creed  of  religious  orthodoxy. 

Calvin  substantially  adopted  the  settlement  of  Aquinas,  and  his 
views  are  foimd  in  his  "  Institutes,"  and  in  a  short  treatise  "  On  the 
Sleep  of  the  Soid,"  written  against  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  is 
unconscious  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  a  view  which  some  of 
the  Reformers  were  inclined  to  in  their  opposition  to  purgatory.  We 
follow  Calvin's  phraseology  in  the  "Institutes."  The  Soul  is  an 
immortal  essence,  the  nobler  part  of  man ;  it  is  a  creation  out  of 
nothing,  not  an  emanation ;  it  is  essence  without  motion,  not  motion 
without  essence.  Its  power  of  distinguishing  good  and  evil,  the 
swiftness  and  wide  range  of  its  faculties  (so  opposed  to  the  brutes), 
the  power  of  conceiving  the  invisible  God,  are  evidences  that  it  is 
incorporeal,  being  incompatible  with  body.  Then  as  to  the  vexed 
connection  with  space ;  it  is  not  properly  bounded  by  space ;  yet  still 
it  occupies  the  body  as  a  habitation,  animating  its  parts  and  endowing 
its  organs  for  their  several  functions.  The  strength  of  Calvin's 
reasoning  is  still  the  "  point-of-honour  "  argument. 

Now  for  Descartes.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  style  him  the  father  of 
modem  mental  philosophy,  so  forcibly  did  he  insist  on  the  fimda- 
mental  and  inerasible  distinction  between  matter  and  mind.  Matter, 
whose  essence  is  extension,  is  known  by  the  senses,  and  is  so  studied 
by  the  physical  observer ;  mind,  whose  essence  is  thinking,  can  be 
known  only  by  self-consciousness,  the  organ  or  faculty  of  the  meta- 
physical observer.  He  made  the  distiiiction  (which  Reid  dwelt  so 
•much  upon  in  his  "  Inquiry  ")  between  the  mental  element  and  the 
physical  element  in  sensation ;  the  feeling  that  we  call  heat  being 
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one  thing,  the  physical  property  of  the  fire  being  a  diflferent  thing. 
He  stated  it  as  a  cardinal  principle  that  nothing  conceivable  by 
the  power  of  the  imagination  could  throw  any  light  on  the  opera- 
tions of  thought ;  which  was  merely  stating,  that  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  the  mind  were  something  very  diflferent  from  a  tree,  a 
field,  a  riv^r,  or  a  palace,  or  anything  in  the  extended  world.  He 
argues  for  the  Immateriality  of  the  mental  aggregate,  or  thinking 
principle. 

Descartes  was  not  without  his  theory  of  the  physical  accompaniments 

of  the  immaterial  principle.  He  assigned  to  the  soul  a  definite  centre 

or  locality  in  the  brain,  a  small  body  near  the  base  called  the  pineal 

gland.    He  explained  the  mode  of  action  of  the  brain  by  the  flow  of 

animal  spirits  along  the  nerves  ;  but  then  the  eflfect  of  these  animal 

spirits  was  confined  to  the  manifestations  of  our  animal  life,  and  did 

not  connect  themselves  with  the  thinking  principle  or .  the  proper 

soul.    It  is  well  known  that  he  refused  mind  to  animals,  treating 

them  as  automatons  or  machines.      In  the  fifth  chapter  of   his 

"  Discourse  on  Method,"  he  goes  very  fully  into  what  he  considers 

the  impassable  distinctions  between  man  and  the  brutes. 

For  his  clear  conception  of  the  diflFerence  between  matter  and  mind, 
Descartes  deserves  all  praise;  that  was  to  establish  a  fact.  His 
appended  doctrine  of  an  immaterial  substance  is  an  hypothesis,  for 
which,  even  if  argimient  would  suffice  to  make  it  intelligible  and 
tenable,  his  arguments  were  singularly  inadequate.  He  gives  the 
often-repeated  distinction  between,  the  divisibility  of  matter  and  the 
nidivifiibility  of  mind ;  but  although  this  could  impose  even  upon 
Bishop  Butler,  it  w£is  blown  to  tatters  like  a  cobweb  by  the  mate- 
rialists. True,  a  lump  of  brass  is  divisible ;  but  miake  it  into  a  watch, 
*ttd  you  can  no  longer  split,  it  into  two  without  destroying  it  as  a 
watch.  You  can  no  more  cut  a  man's  brain  into  two  working  brains 
than  you  can  bi3e^t  his  intelligence. 

The  great  rival  of  Descartes  in  his  own  time  was  Hobbes,  with 
whom  substance  was  body,  or  matter,  and  nothing  else.  Spirit  meant 
wily  a  subtle  invisible  fluid,  or.  aether  (whose  existence,  however,  he 
took  no  account  of  in  his  philosophy) ;  or  else  it  was  a  ghost,  or 
ineie  phantom  of  imagination.  But  we  must  go  on  to  the  eighteenth 
century  aspect  of  the  question. 

Locke's  allusions  to  the  subject  are  characteristic  of  his  usual 
sagacity  and  sobriety.  He  cannot  see  that  we  are  in  any  way  com- 
nutted  to  the  immaterial  nature  of  mind,  inasmuch  as  Omnipotence 
^Mght,  for  anything  wc  know,  as  easily  annex  the  power  of  thinking 
to  matter  directly,  as  to  an  immaterial  substance  to  be  itself  annexed 
to  matter.  These  are  his  words :— **  He  who  will  give  himself 
kave  to  consider  freely,  and  look  into  the  dark  and  intricate  part  of 
^h  hypothesis,  will  scarcely  find  his  reason  able  to  determine  him 
fixedly  for  or  against  the  soul's  materiality." 
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About  the  close  of  Locke's  career,  begins  the  gf  eat  materialistic 
campaign  of  the  last  century,  which  may  be  said  to  culminate  in 
Priestley.  Before  Priestley,  the  most  important  names  on  his  side 
(the  materialist)  were  Toland  and  OoUins ;  while  Samuel  Clarke,  a 
leader  of  the  opposition,  attacked  more  especially  the  materialism  of 
the  forgotten  Dodwell.  Priestley  had  to  contend  with  Price,'  whom  he 
always  treated  with  respect,  and  with  Baxter,  an  extreme  spiritualist, 
now  a  shade.  Bishop  Butler  had  argued  for  spiritualism  in  his 
"Analogy,"  but  had  contributed  nothing  new  to  the  defence.  It 
will  be  enough  for  us  to  advert  to  the  Priestley  stage  of  the  English 
controrersy ;  but  first  let  us  dispose  of  Do  la  Mettrie  and  the  conti- 
nental materialists,  who  belong  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  century. 

De  la  Mettrie  is  introduced  to  us  by  Carlyle,  among  the  boon 
companions  of  Frederick,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  He  was  a 
bon  vivantj  a  diner  out,  and  a  wit,  as  well  as  a  philosopher  ;  and  his 
tragical  end  has  no  doubt  been  often  used  as  a  moral  against  too  great 
fimdncss  for  good  eating.  His  books,  **  Man  a  Machine,"  "  Man  a 
Plant,"  are  written  with  great  vivacity  and  cleverness  of  illustration, 
and  were  well  suited  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  more  sceptical 
of  his  contemporaries.  They  are  mainly  made  up  of  copious  illustra- 
tions of  the  influence  of  physical  conditions  on  the  state  of  the  feelings, 
such,  for  example,  as  food,  stimulants,  &c.  "  What  a  vast  power 
there  is  in  a  rejjast !  Joy  revives  in  a  disconsolate  heart ;  it  is  trans- 
fused into  the  souls  of  all  the  guests,  who  express  it  by  amiable 
conversation  or  music."  Again :  "  Raw  meat  gives  fierceness  to 
animals,  and  would  do  the  same  to  man.  This  is  so  true  that  the 
English,  who  eat  their  meat  imderdone,  seem  to  partake  of  this 
fierceness  more  or  less,  as  shown  in  pride,  hatred,  contempt  of  other 
nations."  So,  "  Man  has  been  broken  and  trained  by  degrees,  like 
other  animals.  .  .  .  We  are  what  we  are  by  our  organisation  in  the 
first  instance,  and  by  instruction  in  the  second.  .  .  .  Man  is  framed 
of  materials,  not  exceeding  in  value  those  of  other  animals ;  nature 
has  made  use  of  one  and  the  same  paste  ■  she  has  only  diversified 
the  ferment  in  working  it  up.  .  .  .  We  may  call  the  body  an 
enlightened  machine.  ...  It  is  a  clock,  and  the  fresh  chyle  from 
the  food  is  the  spring."  He  goes  slightly  into  the  question  whether 
matter  has  an  inherent  activity,  adducing  examples  in  the  affirmative ; 
but  we  shall  see  this  position  better  argued  by  Priestley.  He  will 
not  undertake  to  decide  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  the  arguments  for 
and  against  are  so  nearly  balanced  in  his  mind,  and  he  is  equally  un- 
certain about  immortality ;  but  he  thinks  materialism  the  most  intel- 
ligible doctrine,  as  contenting  itself  with  one  substance,  the  most 
comfortable  to  entertain,  and  the  most  calculated  to  promote  ^universal 
benevolence, 

A  similar  strain  of   argument,   with   less  wit  and   more  logical 
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(KmcatenatioHy  appeai*s  in  the  ''Systeme  de  la  J^ature''  of  JBarou 
d'Holbaoh ;  but  we  must  now  go  on  to  Priestley. 

Joseph  Priestley,  besides  being  a  voluminous  and  able  writes*  on 
iihealogy^  mental  philosophy,  history,  and  many  other  things,  was  a 
distinguished  experimenter  in  physical  science,  as  his  wellrknown 
discoveries  attest.    He  commences  his  work  on  "Materialism"  by  an 
appeal  to  what  was  emphatic^dly  the  eighteenth-century  logic,  the 
logic  not  of  .Aristotle,  nor  even  of  Bacon,  but  the  logic  of  jJf  ewton  ; 
for  Newton  was  a  logician  by  precept  no  less  than  by  example.     His 
fom  rules  of  philosophising  were  not  merely  given  at  the  outset  of 
every  work  of  natural  philosophy,  but  were  laid  to  heart  and  acted 
out  by  scientific  inquirers.     Priestley  was  also,  in  consequence  of  his 
sdeutific  studies,  the  fit  man  to  deal  with  the  crude  and  inaccurate 
notion,  adduced  as  an  argument  for  spiritualism  (8)^  that  matter  is  a 
idid,  impenetrable,  inert  substance,  and  wholly  passive  and  indifferent 
to  rest  or  motion,  except  as  acted  on  by  some  power  foreign  to  itself. 
In  opposition  to  this  view,  he  shows  that  matter  is  essentially  gifted 
vitk  active  properties,  with  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion ;  even 
its  impenetrability  involves  repulsive  forces.     Indeed,  he  is  disposed 
to  adopt  the  theory  of  Boscovich,  which  makes  matter  nothing  elgp 
than  an  aggregate  of  centres  of  force,  or  points  of  attraction  and 
rqmkion,  one  towards  another.     The  inherent  activity  of  matter 
being  thus  vindicated,  why  should  it  not  be  able  to  sustain  the 
special  activity  of  thought,  seeing  that  sensation  and  perception  have 
neYer  been  found  but  in  an  organised  system  of  matter  ?     It  -being  a 
l%id  canon  of  the  Newtonian  logic,  not  to  multiply  causes  without 
^i^ficesaity,  we  should  adhere  to  a  single  substance  until  it  be  shown, 
which  at  present  it  cannot,  that  the  properties  of  mind  .are  incom- 
patible with  the  properties  of  matter.  In  following  out  his  argument, 
ke  presents  a  well-digested  simimary  of  the  facts  referring  to  the 
cciucomitance  of  body  and  mind ;  and  cleverly  retorts  the  doctrine 
tbat  the  body  impedes  the  exercise  of  our  powers,  by  remarking  that, 
M  that  theory,  our  mental  powers  should  be  steadily  increasing  as 
we  approach  to  dissolution.     He  urges  the  difficidties  of  having  an 
immaterial  and  unextended  substance  in  relation  of  place  with  matter, 
•0  well  as  mechanically  acting  upon  matter ;  points  that  had  never 
indeed  been  cleared  up  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  inmoaterialists. 
As  the  Fathers  had  often  said,  there  can  be  no  mutual  influence  where 
ihiere  is  no  common  property.     He  is  especially  indignant  at  the 
practioe  of  shielding  absurdity  under  the  venerable  n^me  of  mystery. 
Qe  would  have  doubtless  applied  Newton's  rule,  against  multiplying 
ttnaea^  to  forbid  the  multiplying  of  mysteries  without  necessity. 
And,  in  general,  as  to  a  spiritual  substance,  the  vulgar,  like  the 
tocients  and  the  first  Fathers,  wdll  never  be  able  to  see  the  difference 
between  it  and  nothing  at  all.    He  then  takes  up  the  Scripture  view 
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of  the  question,  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  implies  only  a  single  substance  with  spiritual  properties 
or  adjimcts ;  that  the  same  view  is  most  conformable  to  the  New 
Testament ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  a  separate  soul  embarrasses  the 
whole  system  of  Christianity.  He  of  course  will  not  admit  a  middle 
state,  between  death  and  the  resurrection  ;  nor  that  such  a  state  apart 
from  the  body  has  anything  to  do  with  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  he  places  exclusively  on  the  Scripture'  testimony  to  a  general 
resurrection. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  by  far  the  ablest  defence  of  the  single  sub- 
stance doctrine  in  the  last  century.  It  became  the  creed  of  great 
numbers  at  the  end  of  that  century  and  beginning  of  this.  The 
celebrated  Robert  Hall  was  for  many  years  a  materialist  in  this  sense ; 
and  the  occasion  of  his  ceasing  to  be  so  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
a  refutation  of  the  doctrine.  He  says  of  himself,  that  "  he  buried  his 
materialism  in  his  father's  grave." 

Coming  down  to  the  present  century,  we  may  take  Dugald  Stewart 
as  a  fair  representative  of  the  metaphysicians.  We  find  him  repu- 
diating materialism ;  but  when  we  inquire  what  ho  understands  by 
it,  we  see  that  he  reaUy  means  the  confounding  of  mind  and  matter 
under  one  common  phenomenon,  or  one  set  of  properties,  the  material 
properties ;  as  in  an  unguarded  phrase  of  Hume's,  "that  Kttle  agitation 
of  the  brain  that  we  call  thought;"  for  though  an  agitation  of  the 
brain  accompanies  thought,  it  is  not  itself  the  thought.  Stewart  says 
that,  "  although  we  have  the  strongest  evidence  that  there  is  a 
thinking  and  sentient  principle  within  us  essentially  distinct  from 
matter,  yet  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  this 
principle '  exercising  its  various  powers  in  a  separate  state  from  the 
body.  On  the  contrary,  the  union  of  the  two,  while  it  subsists,  is 
evidently  of  the  most  intimate  nature."  And  he  goes  on  to  adduce 
some  of  the  strong  facts  that  show  the  dependence  of  mind  on  body. 
He  says  that  the  mental  philosopher  is  rightly  occupied  in  ascertaining 
"the  laws  that  regulate  their  connection, -svithout  attempting  to  explain 
in  what  manner  they  are  united." 

The  late  Professor  Ferrier,  who  in  his  "  Institutes  of  Metaphysics" 
has  set  forth,  in  a  nomenclature  of  his  own,  the  contrast  or  antithesis 
of  mind  and  matter,  bestows  a  somewhat  contemptuous  handling  on 
the  common-place  spiritualism.     We  quote  his  words  : — 

"  In  vain  does  the  spiritualist  found  an  argument  for  the  existence 
of  a  separate  immaterial  substance  on  the  alleged  incompatibility  of 
the  intellectual  and  the  physical  phenomena  to  co-inhere  in  the  same 
substratum.  Materiality  may  very  well  stand  the  brunt  of  that 
imshotted  broadside.  This  mild  artifice  can  scarcely  expect  to  be 
treated  as  a  serious  observation.  Such  an  hypothesis  cannot  be  meant 
to  be  in  earnest.     Who  is  to  dictate  to  nature  what  phenomena,  or 
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what  qualities,  inhere  in  what  substances ;  what  effects  may  result 
from  what  causes  ?  Matter  is  ahready  in  the  field  as  an  acknowledged 
entity — tliis  both  pa-rties  admit.  Mind,  considered  as  an  indepen- 
dent entity,  is  not  so  unmistakably  in  the -field!  Therefore,  as 
entities  are  not  to  be  multiplied  without  necessity,  we  are  not  entitled 
to  postulate  a  new  cause,  so  long  as  it  is  jwssiUe  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  by  a  cause  already  in  existence ;  which  possibility  has  never 
yet  been  disproved." 

I  now  pass  to  the  latest  phase  of  the  subject,  or  the  new  German 
materialism.  , 

A  movement  in  favour  of  materialism  has  arisen  in  Germany 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  ;  which  is  in  part  a  re-action  from  the 
higli-flown.  philosophy  that  so  long  prevailed,  and  in  part  an  applica- 
tion to  mind  of  the  physical  science  of  this  century,  as  Priestley  in 
his  day  applied  the  physical  science  of  the  last  century. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  spiritualism,  as  familiar  to  us, 
was  never  the  philosophic  creed  of  Germany.  Kant,  who  ridiculed 
alike  materialism  and  idealism,  still  less  dreamt  of  bestowing  on 
matter  a  real  existence,  by  the  side  of  an  independent  spiritual 
principle.  Hegel  and  Fichte  being  over-mastered  with  the  idea  of 
unity,  had  to  make  a  choice  ;  and  attaching  themselves  by  preference 
to  the  dignified  mental  side,  became  pantheists  of  an  ideal  school; 
resolving  all  existence  into  mind  or  ideas.  People  generally,  when 
tired  of  Kant's  destructive  process,  became  either  materialists  or 
idealists,  and  not  believers  in  a  double  substance. 

As  regards  the  materialistic  movement,  the  scientific  men  first 
broke  ground ;  and  we  have  emphatic  utterances  from  such  men  as 
Muller,  Wagner,  Liebig,  and  Du  Bois  Reymond,  all  tending  to 
rehabilitate  the  powers  of  matter.  But  the  outspoken  and  thorough- 
going materialism  begins  with  Moleschott,  who  in  1852,  published  his 
"Circular  Course  of  Life,"  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  Liebig.  In 
1854,  Yogt  came  into  the  field,  in  the  form  of  an  attack  upon  Wagner, 
the  great  physiologist,  who  had  said  that  although  nothing  in  phy- 
siologj'  suggested  a  distinct  soul,  yet  this  tenet  was  demanded  by 
man's  moral  relations.  In  a  series  of  subsequent  works,  Vogt  has 
^ged  the  dependence  of  mind  on  body  in  extreme  and  unnecessarily 
offensive  language.  The  third  and  most  popular  expounder  of  these 
views  is  BUchner,  in  his  book  "  Matter  and  Force,"  which  was  first 
published  in  1856,  has  run  through  a  great  many  editions,  and 
has  been  also  translated  into  English. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  expatiate  upon  the  views  of  these  writers. 
Their  handling  turns  partly  on  the  accumulated  proofs,  physiological 
wid  other,  of  the  dependence  of  mind  on  body,  and  partly  upon  the 
more  recent  doctrines  as  to  matter  and  force,  summed  up  in  the 
pand  generality  known  as  the  Correlation,  Conservation,  or  Persist- 
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ence  of  Force.  This  principle  enables  ttem  to  surpass  Priestley  in 
the  cogency  of  their  arguments  for  the  essential  and  inherent  activity 
of  matter ;  all  known  force  being  in  fact  embodied  in  matter. 
Theii*  favourite  text  is  "  no  matter  without  force,  and  no  force  without 
matter."  The  notion  of  a  quiescent  impassive  block,  called  matter, 
coming  imder  the  influence  of  forces  ab  extra,  or  superimposed,  is  less 
tenable  now  than  ever.  Are  not  the  motions  of  the  planets  main- 
tained by  the  inherent  powers  of  matter?  And,  besides  the  two 
great  properties  called  inertia  and  gravity,  every  portion  of  matter 
has  a  certain  temperature,  consisting,  it  is  believed,  of  intestine 
motions  of  the  atoms,  and  able  to  exert  force  upon  any  adjoining 
matter  that  happens  to  be  of  a  lower  temperature.  Then  they  ask 
with  Priestley  and  Ferrier :  "  Why  introduce  a  new  entity,.or  rather  a 
nonentity,  imtil  we  see  what  these  multifarious  activities  of  matter 
are  able  to  accomplish  P ''  They  also  reply  to  the  spiritualistic  argu- 
ment based  on  the  personal  identity  of  the  mind,  and  the  constant 
flux  of  the  body,  by  the  obvious  remark  that  the  body  has  its  identity, 
too,  in  type  or  form,  although  the  constituent  molecules  may  change' 
and  be  replaced. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  writers  are  in  the  ascendant  in 
Germany,  or  that  their  language  is  always  metaphysically  guarded. 
Still,  having  written  intelligible  books,  a  somewhat  rare  thing  in 
Germany,  appealing  to  a  palpable  and  determinate  class  of  facts, 
they  have  been  extensively  read ;  and  their  ideas,  or  the  scientific 
facts  that  they  are  based  on,  are  modifying  even  the  highest  tran- 
scendentalism of  that  remarkable  country. 

The  rapid  sketch  thus  given  seems  to  tell  its  own  tale  as  to  the 
future.  The  arguments  for  the  two  substances  have,  we  believe, 
now  entirely  lost  their  force ;  they  are  no  longer  compatible  with 
ascertained  science  and  clear  thinking.  The  one  substance,  with  two 
sets  of  properties,  two  sides,  the  physical  side  and  the  mental  side, 
a  double-faced  unity,  would  appear  to  comply  with  all  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.  We  are  to  deal  with  this,  as  in  the  language  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  "  not  confounding  the  persons  nor  dividing  the 
substance.''  The  mind  is  destined  to  be  a  double  study— to  conjoin 
the  mental  philosopher  with  the  physical  philosopher;  and  the 
momentary  glimpse  of  Aristotle  is  at  last  converted  into  a  clear  and 
steady  vision. 

Alexander  Batn. 
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ISo  branch  of  public  education  can  be  more  important  than  that 
wluek  has  for  its  object  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the 
working  classes.  No  section  of  the  community  is  likely  to  derive 
80  mudi  benefit  from  knowledge,  nor  is  the  enlightening  of  any 
otbw  class  calculated  to  do  so  much  for  the  general  improvement 
of  sedaty.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  well  known  that  those 
who  gain  their  livelihood  by  manual  labour  are  backward  in  per- 
GQTing  the  advantages  of  education,  and  imwilling  to  perform 
the  duty  of  conferring  them  upon^  their  o£&pring.  Learning  begets 
teaming.  The  workmg  classes  of  titds  countiy  have  been  imable 
to  appEeeiate  the  value  of  knowledge  because,  until  lately,  they 
bave  been  almost  entirely  destitute  of  it.  Putting  aside  the  fact 
Ihat  no  aecommodation  was  provided  for  those  who  could  not  pay 
nuich  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  it  is  imquestionable 
that,  thirty  years  back,  there  not  only  was  no  popular  education, 
but  an  aversion  to  tha  adoption  of  any.  Progress  was  retarded  by 
ignorance,  and  by  a  superstition  still  worse  in  its  consequences.  The 
ay  of  "  What  was  good  for  our  fathers  is  good  for  us "  was  only 
to  be  silenced  by  practical  demonstration.  The  time  is  past  when  90 
per  cent,  signed  their  names  with  marks,  when  no  teachers  existed 
aaye  tkose  cast  in  that  noble  mould  whence  came  Mr.  Wackford 
Squeers;  ajud  we  may  anticipate  that  a  proportionate  advance 
fcr  tbe  fixture  will  cause  a  general  division  of  learning  equal  to 
the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine.  The  advance  of  knowledge  is  not 
>&  arithmetical,  but  a  geometrical  progression.  The  past  genera- 
turn,  having  once  felt  the  want  of  education,  became  generally 
toxions  to  give  some  to  their  children :  these,  having  partaken  of 
die  benefits  of  a  little,  will  be  alive  to  the  advantage  of  their  progeny 
iihtaining  much. 

The  interference  of  Government  in  the  matter  of  popular  educa- 
tion has  been  salutary.  The  lower  orders  evidently  needed  some 
Qutigation  to  send  their  children  to  school.  As  things  were,  no 
>iiionnt  of  instigation  would  serve  to  overcome  their  positive  in- 
Aility  to  do  so..  Wages  were  lower  than  at  present ;  education  was 
nmch  dearor.  It  waa  impossible  for  a  labourer  earning  a  few 
shillings  a  week,  at  a  time  when  bread  was  excessively  dear,  to  pay 
the  sums  then  denmnded  for  an  education  which  was  as  great  a 
>kam  as  that  of  Dotheboys  Hall.  It  was  necessary  to  give  the 
W(tfkiiig  parent  the  power,  before  endeavouring  to  instil  into  him  the 
^Jwdination.  The  Government  measure  efiected  the  former ;  and  a 
^ttltitude  of  improving  and  civilising  influences,  the  latter. 
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More  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of 
national  education.  Nearly  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the 
publication  of  the  Educational  Minute  of  1847.  The  object  of  that 
minute  was  not  only  a  worthy  one,  but  its  details  were  admirably 
calculated  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  time.  It  was  not  equal  to 
every  demand  that  might  be  made  upon  it.  It  waa  not  thoroughly 
equal  to  the  task  of  giving  the  lower  classes  full  and  efficient  instruc- 
tion. It  is  now  obsolete  ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  creditable  to  those 
who  drew  up  and  introduced  it.  But  it  must  not  be  looked  upon  as 
a  perfect  system  of  education.  Aristotle's  treatise  is  estimable  as 
the  first  exposition  of  the  science  of  logic.  But  if  logic  had  re- 
mained in  the  condition  in  which  Aristotle's  treatise  left  it,  a  very 
great  amount  of  improvement  would  have  been  lost.  The  old  minute 
induced  many  competent  men  to  enter  the  profession.  It  exhibited 
the  value  of  knowledge  to  the  lower  classes ;  and  it  bestowed  upon 
them  much  valuable  information.  But  those  who  became  school- 
masters under  its  provisions  committed  the  mistake  of  considering 
it  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  injured  their  cause  by  opposing 
alterations. 

That  a  new  system  was  needed  seems  unquestionable.  Few  systems 
that  were  in  operation  twenty  years  ago  are  in  operation  still.  Few 
systems  which  are  in  operation  now  will  remain  imaltered  twenty 
years  hence.  The  nature  of  the  age  forbids  it.  The  old  minute  was 
only  efiective  in  giving  instruction  to  able  and  willing  boys.  It 
was  not  calculated  to  stir  up  those  to  whom  learning  was  a  bore, 
and  compel  them  to  receive  some  smattering  of  the  elements.  It 
dealt  with  masses  and  ignored  individuals.  The  teacher  was  not 
made  answerable  for  the  progress  of  every  single  child  under  his 
care,  and  the  result  was  that  a  very  large  per-centage  made  no 
progress.  In  all  schools  a  certain  number  will  not  learn,  whatever 
sort  of  means  be  used.  Unless  the  system  of  looking  for  attainment 
in  every  individual  be  adopted,  this  number  will  always  be  much 
larger  than  need  be.  The  working  of  the  old  minute  oflFered  great 
facilities  for  the  improvement  of  boys  and  girls  who  would  improve, 
but  it  left  the  rest  almost  as  it  found  them. 

With  the  view  of  meeting  these  deficiencies  the  Revised  Educa- 
tional Code  was  drawn  up  about  five  years  ago,  and  submitted  to  the 
country.  It  has  now  been  in  active  operation  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  has  thus  given  opportunity  for  its  merits  to  be  judged  of  from 
their  results  in  practice. 

The  Revised  Code  is  not  only  utterly  inefficient  to  secure  the  end 
it  proposed,  but  may  render  national  education  worse  than  the 
old  regulations  left  it.  It  is  unreasonable  and  illogical  in  theory, 
and  it  has  been  disastrous  in  practice.  It  has  lowered  the  value 
of  the  profession  so  much  that  efficient  men  will  not  enter  it ;    it 
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Las  caused  those  who    arc  now  schoohnasters   eagerly   to  embrace 

opportunities  of  getting  free.     It  is  not  at  all  strange  to  us  that 

neither  its  future  consequences  nor  its  illogical  stipulations  should 

have  been  foreseen  by  the  nation  at  large.     Though  much  discussion, 

some  opposition,  and   a  great  deal  of  doubt   and   hesitation  were 

exhibited  on  its   announcement,  yet   no   decisive   stand  was  made 

against  it  by  any,  except  teachers  themselves.     In  fact,  very  little 

active  interest  was  taken  in  it  by  any  other  portion  of  the  community. 

A  knguid  debate  or  two  in  Parliament,  a  few  leaders  in  the  papers, 

an  occasional  article  in  the  magazines,  served  to  completely  exhaust 

the  general  sympathy  of  the  public.    The  truth  is,  that  the  national 

education  system,  in  its  details  and  practical  application,  is,  and  was, 

totally  incomprehensible  to  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  and  the 

great  majority  of  their  representatives.     It  is  handed  over  to  the 

management  of  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  they 

are  left  in  peaceable  possession.     They  are  supposed  to  understand 

their  duties,  and  unless  some  very  flagrant  error  is  committed,  this 

department  of  Government  excites  very  little  attention.    The  leading 

features  of  the  system  may  be  pretty  generally  known,  but  of  its 

details,  its  practical  operation,  and  the  influences  which  bear  upon  it, 

the  public  know  less  than  of  any  other  branch  of  Government.     In 

truth,  the  whole  organisation  of  national  instruction  is  a  problem, 

only  to  be  worked  out  by  those  interested  in  the  solution.     To  extri- 

<^te  the  salient  feature  of  such  a  complication  from  the  chaos  of 

regulations  for  pupil  teachers,  masters,  mistresses,  students,  assistants, 

fining  colleges,  grants,  aids,  prizes,  stipends,  and  endowments,  is  a 

feat  not  commonly  performed.     A  pupil- teacher  generally  finds  it  one 

tf  the  greatest  labours  of  his  apprenticeship  to  fully  comprehend  the 

profession  to  which  he  belongs.     The  various  influences  which  operate 

upon  the  working  of  the  scheme  are  still  more  latent,  and  can  oulj- 

ke  known  to  teachers  themselves  and  the  servants  of  the  Committee 

of  Council  on  Education.      Hence,  any  ordinary  person  examining 

Ae  Revised  Code  woidd  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  effect  this 

or  that  clause  might  have  when  actually  tested. 

We  can  account  for  the  passing  of  the  new  minute  upon  this,  but 
upon  no  other  supposition.  The  nation  gave  it  a  sort  of  dubious 
acquiescence.  No  one  cared  to  meddle  with  what  he  did  not  under- 
stand. Our  theory  is  supported  by  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lowe,  the  late  Vice-President  of  the 
Committee.  It  was  reported  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  this 
gwitleman  was  guilty  of  suppressing  portions  of  the  reports  of  one 
**f  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools.  This  matter  was  at  once 
t*iken  up  by  the  House,  especially  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  Mr.  Lowe 
^i{rned.  The  controversy  then  dropped  at  once.  A  new  Vice- 
Prewdent  was  appointed,  and  the  question  of  the  suppression  of 
^fportu  vi'iis  never  conclul'jd. 

you  V.  ¥ 
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The  body  of  teacliera,  both  male  and  female,  throughout  the  country 
understood  the  probable  effect  of  the  innovation  well  enough,  and 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  procure  its  defeat.  Everjrvvhere 
meetings  were  held,  resolutions  taken,  petitions  sent  in  against 
the  proposed  alterations.  These  appeals  were  disregarded.  The 
teachers  were,  not  imnaturally,  considered  as  too  much  int^erested 
in  the  affair  to  represent  it  fairly.  They  had  no  champion  and 
they  lost  theii*  cause,  ifor  did  they  altogether  act  either  justly  or 
wisely.  They  clamoured  too  much  for  the  retention  of  the  old  and 
comparatively  useless  minute,  and  they  objected  to  those  parts  of  the 
new  one  which  were  both  reasonable  and  calculated  to  be  salutary. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  proposed  alterations  were,  so  far  as 
they  affected  teachers,  extremely  unjust.  They  were  calculated  to 
grind  down  the  teacher  in  the  social  scale,  and  lower  the  value  of 
his  profession.  Nevertheless,  there  were  other  matters  in  the  New 
Code  of  an  improving  tendency,  and  by  violently  opposing  good 
and  bad  together,  the  fraternity  kept  out  of  sight  their  real  grievances, 
and  thus  lost  all  chance  of  redressing  them. 

The  fimdamental  regulations  of  the  Revised  Code  were  good. 
Under  the  old  system,  every  school  which  satisfied  the  inspector  wa« 
assisted  with  an  annual  grant  of  money  towards  the  teacher's  salary 
and  other  expenses.  This  grant  consisted  of  so  much  per  head  (ox 
every  child  who  had  attended  the  school  a  minimum  number  ol 
times.  The  pajonent  of  the  grant  depended,  not  upon  the  individual 
knowledge  of  each  boy,  but  upon  the  general  eflficiency  of  the  school 
being  up  to  the  mark.  The  inspector  examined  the  children  in 
classes,  not  as  individuals.  This  method  left  room  for  all  sorts  of 
expedients  to  ensure  this  "general  efficiency;"  of  which,  making 
the  cleverness  of  a  few  cover  the  defects  of  the  many,  was  the  most 
favoured.  Nor  was  this  the  gravest  fiiult  of  the  old  system.  In  no 
vocation  is  the  servant  less  imder  the  eve  of  the  master  than  in  that 
of  teaching.  The  teacher  has  the  school  to  himself,  and  he  is  absolute 
in  it.  The  minister  of  the  parish  is  the  only  individual  who  ever 
interrupts  him  ;  it  is  seldom  that  the  minister  can  find  time  to  do 
this  often ;  generally  he  does  it  but  rarely.  The  teacher,  then,  u 
under  no  effective  surveillance,  and,  if  so  disposed,  haa  abundanoc 
of  opportimitj'  to  cheat  the  country  of  its  time.  If  human  nature 
could  always  be  depended  upon  for  following  the  dictates  of  conscience: 
such  a  consideration  would  be  unnecessary'.  It  is  needless  to  saj 
such  is  not  the  case.  Though  the  body  of  masters  and  mistresses  ii 
as  oonscientious  as  any  other,  yet  in  every  station  of  life  men  anc 
women  may  be  found  who  will  not  hesitate  to  take  selfish  advantages 
It  becomes  necessar}'  to  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  this,  in  orde: 
to  preserve  from  suspicion  those  who  are  inclined  to  fulfil  their  duty 
Cases  have  occiured,  in  our  own  knowledge,  where  the  master  has  Irf 
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liis  school  to  the  care  of  his  pupil-teachers,  and  occupies  himself  with 
priyate  matters  at  his  desk.  There  ^vas  nothing  to  prevent  him. 
If  the  minister  happened  to  look  in,  he  could  draw  no  conclusion  from 
what  he  might  see.  There  arc  many  reasons  why  a  master  may  be 
at  his  desk  for  a  minute  or  so  during  school-hours,  and  no  one  could 
presume  that  he  had  been  there  longer.  When  the  day  of  his 
examination  came,  such  a  master  would  tell  his  best  boys  that  if 
they  answered  well  he  woidd  give  them  each  twopence ;  to  those 
from  whom  he  expected  little  knowledge,  that  if  they  behaved  well, 
he  would  give  them  a  penny. 

The  New  Code  benefited  the  country,  and  also  the  whole  body  of 

honest  teachers,  by  doing  away  with  the  chance  of  any  one  adopting 

this  or  other  such  stratagem.     The  principle  it  embraced  was  that  of 

paying  only  for  results  ;  of  making  the  grant  to  schools  depend  upon 

flie  knowledge  of  each  individual  scholar.    For  that  which  the  teacher 

effected  he  was  paid ;  for  that  which  he  failed  to  effect  he  was  not 

paid;  and  if  his  neglect  were  flagrant,  he  lost  his  situation.     All 

children  who  are  examined  must  have  attended  a  certain  nxmiber  of 

times,  as  under  the  old  code.     All  those  who  fulfil  this  condition  arc 

firet  catechised  in  Holy  Scripture.     If  their  performance  in  this  de- 

pwtment  be  imsatisfactory,  no  further  examination  is  held.     If  it  be 

tttisfiactory,  they  are  then  individually  examined  in  reading,  writing, 

and  arithmetic.     For  each  scholar  who  passes  in  these  three  subjects 

a  certain  yearly  sum  is  paid.     If  the  scholar  fail  in  one  or  more  of 

fte  three,  paymerft  for  that  or  those  is  withheld. 

'  If  this  principle  had  been  properly  followed  up,  it  is  quite  evident 

tiiat  its  results  must  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  than  anything 

which  the  old  system  could  produce.     All  other  examinations  are 

inducted  individually,  and  why  not  those  of  children?    Paying  only 

fcr  results,  or  "  piece-work,"  is  not  advisable  in  all  professions  and 

tildes;  but  it  has  a  better  effect,  perhaps,  in  teaching  than  in  any 

o&er  avocation.     In  many  instances  of  "piece-work"  the  task  is 

A»Yenly  done  in  order  to  insure  a  quantity  of  it.     Education,  at  least 

denoentary  education,  admits  of  no  such  resource.     The  child  either 

tta  read  or  cannot.     He  either  works  his  sum  correctly,  or  else 

Jnewrectly.     Decision  is  given  accordingly.    There  is  a  natural  in- 

cSnation  in  the  best  teacher  to  give  more  time  and  attention  to  a 

wtil-bdiaved  boy  of  ability,  and  do  less  for  those  specimens  of  stupidity 

md  Uackg^nardism  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  school.  No  system 

^n.  wholty  do  away  with  this  sort  of  feeling.     Nevertheless,  it  is 

^itrimental  in  its  effects;    and  the  best  metihod  of  subduing  it  is 

ftit  adoptecl  by  the  New  Code. 

The  committee  also  did  well  in  reducing  the  standard  of  know- 
Uge  required  of  each  scholar  presented  for  examination.  The  old 
KoQte  prescribed  a  certain  amount  of  grammar,  geography,  and 

f2 
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nistory,  in  addition  to  the  fundamental  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
and  Holy  Scripture.  All  knowledge  is  valuable ;  and  so  would  th 
have  been  if  the  pupil  could,  by  any  means,  have  become  master  < 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  it.  Whatever  the  future  occupation  of  ti 
working-man's  son,  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  would  have  bee 
both  a  benefit  and  a  consolation  to  him  in  after  life.  However,  froi 
some  reason  or  other,  these  extra  subjects  were  never  well  taugh 
Either  the  nimiber  of  boys  to  each  teacher  was  too  great,  the  attenc 
ance  of  the  majority  too  irregular,  or  some  other  cause  inter vene< 
Certain  it  is  that  few  national  schools  made  a  respectable  stand  i 
these  branches  of  knowledge,  and  the  majority  did  not  rise  above  tl 
level  of  decided  inferiority.  Even  the  information  given  in  Hoi 
Scripture  was  generally  utterly  absurd  and  foreign  to  the  end  in  vie^ 
This  did  not  arise  from  the  incompetency  of  the  master  so  much  i 
from  the  ignorance  of  pupil- teachers.  The  majority  of  schools  coul 
present  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  in  this  branch,  but  it  was  of  a 
unpractical,  if  not  injurious  description.  It  was  truly  asserted  in  tl 
House  of  Commons,  that  whilst  the  children  were  intimate  with  tl 
names  and  ages  of  the  antediluvians,  the  length,  height,  and  breadt 
of  Noah's  ark,  the  catalogue  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  the  citi< 
they  passed  through  in  the  wilderness,  and  were  well  versed  in  tl 
interesting  and  instructive  episode  relative  to  Potiphar's  Avife,  the 
were  almost  ignorant  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  an 
the  more  practical  parts  of  the  Old.  We  can  quite  readily  conceit 
that  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible  are  by  no  means  the  most  prop< 
for  the  instruction  of  children,  especially  very  young  ones.  They  ai 
totally  beyond  their  comprehension,  and  are  calculated  to  lea^ 
imreal  and  superstitious  impressions.  Without  explanation,  the 
are  in  fact  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  If  there  is  anj 
thing  in  them  capable  of  mystifying  Bishop  Colenso,  there  is  surd 
much  to  puzzle  a  child.  The  conunittee,  therefore,  did  well  in  ii 
sisting  upon  a  more  practical  method  of  teaching  this  subject,  and  i 
doing  away  with  grammar,  geography,  and  history  altogether.  ] 
remains  to  be  proven  that  the  five  hours  of  each  day  are  not  sufficiei 
to  inculcate  the  elements  of  these  three  subjects.  But  they  had  bettc 
be  left  alone  altogether  than  taught  as  they  were  taught. 

If  the  authors  of  the  Revised  Code  had  carried  out  the  remainin 
clauses  with  such  wisdom  and  judgment  as  they  showed  in  tha 
matters,  all  would  have  been  well.  National  education  would  ha,\ 
been  infinitely  improved,  and  the  profession  of  teacher  would  hai 
still  remained  one  to  which  an  intelligent  and  respectable  man  migl 
apply  himself.  It  imfortunately  happened  that  upon  this  basis  < 
good  the  Committee  of  Coimcil  reared  an  inunense  edifice  of  the  mo 
irrational  and  injurious  regulations  that  could  be  devised.  Whatev* 
there  was  of  evil  in  the  old  code  they  left  untouched ;  whatever  the 
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was  of  good  they  converted  into  evil.  It  was  reasonable  on  their 
part  to  purpose  paying  for  results  ;  it  was  most  certainly  unreasonable 
to  refuse  to  pay  for  those  results  when  obtained.  The  sum  which 
they  pay  each  year  for  each  child  who  passes  their  standard  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  schools,  to  provide  them  with 
proper  apparatus,  and  to  bestow  upon  the  schoolmaster  a  salary  which 
at  its  maximum  is  greater  than  a  blacksmith's,  or  which  at  its  minimum 
is  higher  than  a  scavenger's.  They  have  abolished  all  the  aids  granted 
by  the  former  minute  to  help  out  the  master's  salary,  or  instruct  the 
pupil-teachers,  or  provide  the  school  with  proper  books  and  apparatus. 
These  sums  were,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  never  very  munificent. 
It  has  never  been  shown  that  they  were  a  burden  to  the  nation ;  and 
we  can  see  no  other  reason  for  their  withdrawal  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  supposition  of  a  most  injudicious  parsimony.  In  whatever 
direction  public  retrenchment  may  operate,  surely  the  department  of 
public  education  ought  to  be  treated  somewhat  liberally.  It  is  doubt- 
less to  the  advancement  of  civilisation,  and  the  good  of  the  State,  that 
millions  should  be  spent  upon  a  number  of  war- vessels  one  year,  that 
they  may  rot  in  some  dockyard  the  next ;  but  it  is  certainly  of  equal 
importance  that  the  great  mass  of  our  population  should  be  supplied 
^th  a  few  glimpses  of  light  and  truth  to  rescue  them  from  the  abyss 
of  crime  and  ignorance  into  which  they  have  for  centuries  been  sunk. 

The  miserly  spirit  which  prevails  throughout  the  Revised  Minute 
^  not  apparent,  from  a  perusal  of  the  same.  In  fact,  any  person, 
^macquainted  with  the  system,  perusing  this  elaborate  document, 
yould  be  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  an  extremely  liberal  arrange- 
^^t,  and  well  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  produced.  The 
Allowing  statements  will  not  only  exhibit  this  arrangement  itself, 
wit  also  its  results  in  actual  operation. 

No  teacher  can  hold  any  but  a  small  rural  school  without  having 
fat  gained  a  certificate  of  merit  at  one  of  the  training  colleges. 
Bte  old  code  allowed  certain  yearly  stipends  for  these  certificates, 
^^wying,  of  course,  according  to  their  degree  ;  the  holder  of  a  first- 
daas  receiving  more  than  the  holder  of  a  second,  &c.  These  pay- 
Jaents  were  made  in  order  to  help  out  the  master's  or  mistress's 
salary,  which,  from  all  other  sources  was  insufficient  to  maintain  him 
ffl  a  position  similar  to  that  of  a  respectable  clerk,  with  whom  he 
•ight  at  least  claim  to  rank.  The  New  Code  altogether  abolished 
ftese  payments,  and  thus  reduced  the  master's  salary  by  a  sura 
^wying  from  £30  to  £15,  and  a  mistress's  from  £20  to  £10.  This 
•right  be  a  trifle  in  the  income  of  a  bishop,  but  to  a  teacher  it  is  a 
'JHJst  serious  matter.  To  a  teacher  who  received  the  maximum  salary 
Glider  the  old  code — ^about  £120 — it  was  a  grievous  reduction,  cspe- 
^y  as  teachers  who  received  this  sum  were  always  men  of  standing 
^  the  profession,  and  likely  to  have  wives  and  families.     But  when 
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the  maximum  would  sometimes  run  as  low  as  £60  or  £70,  it  was 
intolerable.  It  is  now  exceedingly  diiEcult  for  any  but  the  most 
fortunate  masters  to  support  themselves  in  a  respectable  maimer. 
We  are  not  inclined  to  esteem  the  position  of  the  teacher  as  one  to 
which  great  dignity  is  attached.  It  never  has  been  esteemed  so 
highly  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  we  certainly  place  him  above  a  chinmey 
sweep  or  a  dustman  in  position,  and  think  that  he  ought  to  be  so  in 
remuneration.  No  one  expects  to  see  a  teacher  in  a  Aistian  jacket  and 
corduroy  trousers.  We  are  sure  that  any  one  of  her  Majesty's 
inspectors  would  be  more  surprised  than  gratified  at  such  a  spectacle, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  a  favourable  omen  for  the  school  in  which 
he  might  behold  it.  The  wisdom  of  the  Eevised  Code  may  not  hare 
(Iriven  the  teacher  to  fustian  and  corduroy ;  but  we  know  that  his 
cloth  is  too  often  singularly  conspicuous  about  the  seams,  and  is  not 
always  what  it  should  be  at  the  elbows. 

Further ;  the  old  code  stipidated  that  each  master  should  instruct 
his  pupil-teachers  for  the  space  of  one  hour  and  a  half  each  day. 
For  this  labour  he  should,  if  the  pupil-teacher  passed  the  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  year,  receive  the  sum  of  £5  for  the  first  teacher, 
£4  for  the  second,  £3  for  every  succeeding  one.  This,  we  consider, 
was  both  a  just  and  a  wise  arrangement.  It  was  only  feir  that  the 
master  should  receive  something  for  a  tedious  labour  like  this.  The 
amount  he  did  receive  was  surely  not  excessively  great,  when  we 
reflect  that  if  he  only  possessed  one  teacher,  which  was  often  the  case, 
his  payment  did  not  amoimt  to  more  than  threepence  or  fourpence 
an  hour.  The  New  Minute  ordained  that  the  pupil- teacher  should 
be  instructed  one  hour  per  day  instead  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  And 
it  followed  up  this  act  of  liberality  by  doing  away  mth  the  payment 
altogether  !  How  the  committee  expected  the  teacher  to  be  instructed 
we  are  unable  to  say.  We  should  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  for 
the  most  conscientious  man  to  do  the  work  with  so  good  a  grace 
and  with  so  earnest  a  mind  as  before  this  unaccountable  change. 
We  doubt,  in  consequence,  whether  any  pupil-teachers  are  instructed 
as  they  ought  to  be ;  in  many  cases,  the  master  is  entirely  indiflFerent 
to  their  success  or  failure.  Many  teachers  will  do  aU  they  can  to 
avoid  being  burdened  with  an  apprentice,  even  when  the  attendance 
of  children  at  their  school  imperatively  demands  some  assistance. 
They  will  prefer  working  harder  in  the  school,  to  staying  an  hour 
every  day  when  their  ordinary  duties  are  over.  For  which  conduct 
they  have  ever  a  ready  apology  because  the  reputation  of  the  teachers* 
profession  has  so  greatly  deteriorated  that  apprentices  are  extremely 
difficult  to  procure. 

Again,  the  Committee  of  Council  imder  the  old  code  would  assist 
deserving  schools  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus,  by  supply- 
ing them  at  greatly  reduced  rates.     iUl  schools  which  had  passed 
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^neeessiYe  esaramations  creditably  were  eligible  for  a  grant  of  tbis 
4e8criptioii.  Tbe  Beviscd  Minute  did  away  witb  this  assistance 
also.  The  only  aid  that  schools  now  receive  from  Oovemment  is  the 
Capitation  Grant,  the  payment  before  spoken  of  for  each  child  who 
bas  attended  the  requisite  number  of  times,  and  exhibited  the  requi- 
site amount  of  knowledge. 

Now,  if  this  grant  had  been  sufficient  to  compensate  for  all  the 
above  retrenchments,  no  harm  would  have  been  done.  It  would  have 
been  jnst  as  equitable  to  have  paid  the  managers  of  schools  a  sum 
which  would  have  enabled  them  to  buy  books,  pay  the  master,  and 
educate  the  pupil-teachers,  as  for  Oovemment  to  do  th^ie  things 
separately.  This  is  notoriously  not  the  case.  The  committee  has 
deprived  schools  and  teachers  of  these  various  aids,  and  nothing  has 
lieen  given  to  compensate  this  loss  except  the  Captation  Grant, 
which  is  totally  insufficient.  In  consequence  all  departments  suffer ; 
books,  apparatus,  pupil-teachers,  masters,  and  mistresses.  Scarcely 
any  master  gets  better  pay  than  a  good  blacksmith,  and  many  no 
BM)Te  than  a  scavenger.  £100  is  an  excellent  salary;  the  great 
majority  of  teachers  receive  less.  The  number  who  receive  from 
f66  to  £70  is  large;  but  many  are  even  below  this,  ranging  as 
low  as  £40.  In  some  cases,  the  services  of  man  and  wife  are 
Kqaired  in  the  country  for  about  £65.  These  sums  are  altogether 
too  small.  It  is  easier  for  a  man  to  become  a  clerk,  blacksmith,  or 
ffliything  of  the  kind,  than  it  is  to  become  a  schoolmaster.  The 
trouHe  and  expense  are  less,  and  the  pay  is  better.  What  counter- 
balaneing  advantage  does  the  teaching  profession  hold  out  P 

There  are  various  inducements  which  may  lead  any  one  to  undergo 
the  poverty  and  hardships  to  be  found  in  the  Church.  Not  only 
BMy  there  be  a  feeling  of  fitness  for  the  work,  and  a  consciousness 
of  its  noble  nature,  but  there  is  also  the  respectability  of  the  posi- 
tion which  it  gives  to  the  poorest  and  most  threadbare  clergy- 
DMm — dignity  in  the  social  scale  and  deference  in  society.  None 
of  these  considerations  can  be  said  to  tempt  the  schoolmaster.  If 
bi  position  is  one  of  high  responsibility,  that  responsibility  is,  and 
^er  has  been,  but  little  estimated ;  and  if  the  labour  be  for  a 
noble  end,  it  is  imquestionably,  when  properly  performed,  the  most 
barassing  and  thankless  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  The 
•odety  which  is  open  to  the  schoolmaster  is  invariably  beneath  him 
ni  intellectual  acquirements,  although  he  cannot  fairly  be  said  to 
«tend  high  in  this  particular.  In  towns  he  ranks  among  the  lower 
daas  of  clerks ;  in  the  coimtry  he  ranks  nowhere.  He  has  literally 
BO  society;  he  is  below  the  farmer,  the  squire,  and  the  parson, 
«nd  he  is  above  the  day-labourer.  Perhaps  he  is  parish  clerk  and 
conductor  of  the  choir ;  if  so,  he  has  some  sort  of  companionship 
«id  recreation. 
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When  these  and  other  matters  are  considered,  it  becomes  extremely 
difficult  to  see  what  motive  operated  with  the  Committee  of  Council 
in  making  these  pecuniary  retrenchments.  The  period  of  probation 
necessary  to  become  a  schoolmaster  is  long,  and  attended  with  risk, 
anxiety,  and  expense.  The  candidate  has  first  to  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship of  five  years,  during  which  his  services  as  teacher  were 
recompensed  by  the  old  code  with  £75,  commencing  with  £10  the 
first  year,  and  increasing  to  £20  the  last.  Under  the  New  Code 
he  is  left  to  make  his  own  arrangements  with  the  school  manager. 
From  the  great  diminution  of  funds  at  the  command  of  the  latter, 
the  terms  he  is  able  to  get  are  never  better  than  the  old  code  offered, 
and  not  always  so  good.  He  is  required  to  pass  an  examination 
each  year,  the  chances  of  his  rejection  being  certainly  very  small, 
*  except  the  last  year,  when,  at  the  examination  prerious  to  entering 
college,  very  many  are  rejected,  and  the  labour  of  their  apprentice- 
ship lost.  He  then,  if  successful,  spends  two  years  at  college,  during 
which  he  has  to  maintain  himself  in  clothing,  books,  and  travelling 
expenses.  If  he  be  a  first-class  scholar  £4  is  allowed  him  the  first 
year,  and  £6  the  second,  towards  assisting  him  in  these  expenses. 
However,  as  the  number  of  first-class  scholars  is  small,  this  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  Much  praise  and  boasting  has  been  at 
various  times  emitted  respecting  the  liberality  of  Government  in 
thus  providing  education,  board,  and  lodging  in  order  to  train  the 
future  master.  However  meritorious  this  liberality  may  be,  it  does 
not  remove  expense,  anxiety,  and  risk  from  the  teacher  and  his 
parents.  No  good  school  is  open  to  a  master  just  leaving  college. 
•These  latter  have  invariablv  to  content  themselves  with  about  £50 
or  £60  in  a  rural  district.  If  there  were  any  chance  of  procuring 
a  school  with  about  £100  salarj-,  there  might  be  some  encouragement. 
But,  as  we  have  before  said,  such  schools  are  not  only  extremely  rare^ 
but  are  always  filled  up  by  teachers  of  standing. 

Again,  a  large  proportion  of  pupil- teachers  are  rejected  at  the 
examination  for  scholarship,  which  is  that  held  inmicdiately  befoi-e 
entering  college.  What  are  these  to  do?  If  they  try  to  procure 
situations  as  clerks,  they  have  to  content  themselves  with  the  pay  of 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  through  their  want  of  commercial  experience.  They 
may  obtain  situations  as  assistant  masters;  and  a  verj'  tempting 
prospect  lies  before  the  ex-pupil-teacher  in  this  capacity.  He  may 
have  to  transfer  himself  to  some  place  far  away  from  all  his  relations 
and  friends,  and  support  himself  upon  a  salary  which  varies  from 
£40  a  yeai'  to  nine  sh'dlings  a  week  I 

From  such  causes  as  these  there  can  be  but  one  effect.  The  j^ro- 
fession  of  teacher  is  visibly  declining  in  public  estimation.  It  is  in 
fact  becoming  reduced  to  the  same  condition  in  which  Dickens  fpund 
it  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Squeers  and  his  Yorkshire  ostablishmeiit.     No 
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one  will  have  anj'tlung  to  do  with  it  who  can  find  better  employ- 

xxient.     In  a  few  years  there  will  be  scarcely  any  teachers  fit  for  the 

diities.     All  this  cannot  happen  at  once.     Though  the  deterioration 

i^  sensible  enough  now,  it  is  not  very  great,  and  for  an  excellent 

x~ic3aaon.     A  very  large  number  of  decent,  well-informed  men  who 

l:>«came  schoolmasters  under  the    old  code  are  still  schoolmasters. 

ey  know  no  other  branch  of  industry  except  their  owti,  and  they 

x^  accordingly  compelled  to  remain  in  it.     The  knowledge  of  the 

^^acher,  though  often  respectable,  is  seldom  varied  or  exact ;  hence 

is  rarely  able  to  find  emplojinent  in  any  other  capacity.     The 

^'e'wr  who  can  escape,  do  escape.     These  are  invariably  the  most  able 

:n"X€Ti  in  the  profession.     Some  become  clerks,  some  travellers,  and 

iA     greater  number  set  up  private  schools;  but  the  great  majority 

iTCkTist  remain  where  they  are.     Hence,  as  far  as  masters  and  mis- 

t:r«c88e8  are   concerned,  the   educational   system   has   received  little 

diwnage,  because  there  has  not  yet  been  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time 

ioT  these  old  servants  to  decrease.     The  generosity  which  imposed 

trlie  conditions   of  the   Revised  Code  upon   all  who  had  engaged 

under  the  old  one,  had  fulfilled  its  terms,  had  expected  to  be  treated 

aocording  to  its  stipulations,  and  had  adopted  the  calling  of  teacher 

for  life,  may  be  looked  upon  as  somewhat  doubtful.    One  thing,  how- 

^^er,  is  certain ;  the  Committee  of  Council  are,  as  yet,  on  the  safe 

^icJe  of  the  question.     They  have  secured  the  present  generation  of 

^"Ulsters ;  and  they  have  them  fast. 

StiU,  we  think,  another  consideration  might  have  engaged  their 

**^tention  a  little.     How  has  the  ftiture  been  provided  for?     It  is 

^^ti;3y  enough  to  keep  what  has  been  once  gained,  but  the  difficulty 

^^  to  gain  more.     Though  the  schoolmasters  who  are  teaching  at 

Present  arc  safe  enough,  it  is  not  equally  certain  where  their  suc- 

^'^•wrs  will  come  from.     In  point  of  fact,  the  office  of  pupil- teacher 

^"^  one  which  hardly  any  amount  of  persuasion,  advertising,  or  any 

^^W  means  whatever  will  serve  to   fill  up.      Pupil-teachers   are 

^'itremely  difficult  to  procure.     Those  who  will  join  the  profession 

^  either  too  weak  for  any  manual  labour,  or  else  propose  serving 

^"G  apprenticeship  of  pupil- teacher  merely  because  of  the  oppor- 

^ties  for  learning  which   it   affi)rds.     Nothing  can  be   a  more 

•"^^rtam  proof  of  the  soundness  of  our  preceding  remarks  than  this 

Notorious  fact.     Almost  everj"  month  brings  out  some  letter  in  the 

•National  Society's  paper  complaining  of  this  difficulty.  Many  schools 

^^i  the  problem  quite  incapable  of  solution,  and  engage  assistant 

'tta^^ters  in  the  place  of  teachers.     Where  the  assistant  masters  will 

'■'^nie  from  when  there  are  no  pupil-teachers,  and  what  sort  of  an 

^"^^nt  master  can  be   got   for  nine   shillings   a  week,  are   two 

^uestioas  we  should  exceedingly  like  to  see  solved.     The  latter  is 

P^Ubly  of  small  importance  to  the  originators  of  the  New  Code ; 
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the  importance  of  the  former  will  soon  assert  itself.  The  betti 
class  of  working  people,  and  others  who  have  hitherto  furnished  an 
apprentices,  will  do  so  no  longer.  And  we  are  sure  that  no  reaaoi 
able  individual,  who  fairly  estimates  the  conditi(His  of  apprenticeshi 
which  we  have  laid  down,  will  think  this  result  anything  but 
rational  one. 

The  preceding  remarks  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  male  teachei 
The  alterations  of  the  New  Code  apply  equally  to  females ;  but  tl 
result  is  not,  nor  likely  to  be,  so  disastrous.  The  avocafcicMi  < 
schoolmistress  was  the  best  that  oflered  itself  to  the  daughters  < 
working  men  and  other  females  in  humble  life ;  and  it  was  so  fS 
superior  that  the  New  Code  has  still  left  it  without  a  rival.  Tl 
general  low  value  set  upon  female  labour,  because  of  the  supe 
abundant  supply,  is  sufficiently  well  known.  The  universal  repiij 
nance  felt  towards  domestic  service — a  feeling  which  does  not  see 
at  all  upon  the  wane — leaves  only  the  various  branches  o£  tl 
sewing  profession,  shop-waiting,  and  a  few  other  pursuits,  besid 
teaching.  The  latter  calling  has  greatly  the  advantage  in  respect 
bility,  shortness  of  working  hours,  and  remuneration.  On  the  oth 
hand,  the  profession  only  oflers  the  second  and  least  important 
these  advantages  to  men.  Hence  the  most  intelligent  and  well-br 
daughters  of  the  working  classes  embrace  that  calling.  The  amou 
of  knowledge  required  of  a  mistress  is  not  great ;  but  a  little  leami 
^vill  do  much  for  a  woman.  And  it  must  be  fairly  allowed  that  1 
rising  generation  of  female  teachers  seems  in  no  way  inferior  to  i 
established  one,  and  that  schoolmistresses  in  general  are  lady-li] 
well-behaved,  and  of  as  irreproachable  character  as  any  class  of  1 
community.  Though  the  rural  districts  are  already  beginning 
experience  the  results  of  the  New  Minute,  the  preceding  complim^ 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  present  generation  of  masters,  especially  th< 
who  teach  in  towns.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contrast  between  1 
present  body  of  female  pupil-teachers  and  their  male  contemporai 
is  universally  allowed,  and  constitutes  in  itself  a  standing  exempl 
cation  of  the  results  of  the  New  Minute. 

On  the  same  principle  that  we  disagree  with  the  reduction 
teachers'  salaries,  we  disagree  with  the  reduction  of  the  amount 
knowledge  that  was  expected  of  them.  Both  measures  have  a  tei 
ency  to  lower  the  intellectual  status  of  the  teacher.  As  is  the  teacl 
so  will  be  the  taught.  To  demand  less  knowledge  was  doubtl 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  giving  less  pay,  bui 
was  not  the  less  reprehensible  on  that  account. 

We  will  not  pursue  the  present  investigation  any  further.  Ma 
particulars,  indeed,  remain  to  be  discussed.  The  case  of  a  lai 
school  in  a  populous  district,  no  rival  existing  wdthin  a  circle  of  i 
a  mile  radius,  being  plunged  in  a  debt  of  £100  through  the  pecimL 
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retrenchments  of  the  New  Code,  and  the  minister  hatting  to  totally  close 
the  sc/iool  and  send  the  children  to  find  instruction  where  they  mighty  is 
one  worthy  of  mquir}\  So  also  is  the  fact  that  another  school  was 
reduced  to  such  poverty  that  the  salary  of  the  master  (about  £70) 
was  always  in  arrears, — sometimes  so  much  as  half  a  year.  So  also 
is  the  fact  that  a  poor  widow's  daughter,  having  won  a  scholarship, 
was  kept  waiting  a  whole  year  before  a  place  was  found  for  her  at 
any  of  the  training  colleges.  Much  might  also  be  said  about  the 
condition  of  the  training  colleges  themselves,  and  of  their  fitness  or 
otherwise  for  the  work  they  have  to  perform.  The  causes  and  efiTects 
of  these  and  many  other  matters  are  well  worthy  of  investigation. 
We  have,  howevo",  said  enough  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  a  branch  df  our  social  system  with  which  scarcely  any  one  is 
acquainted,  and  to  point  out  a  condition  of  things  of  which  few  are 
aware.  We  have,  we  believe,  said  enough  to  show  that  our  system  of 
national  education,  so  hx  from  being  a  noble,  creditable,  and  effective 
one,  is  rotten  in  theory,  almost  useless  in  practice,  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  intellectual  status  of  the  age.  At  a  time  when  knowledge  was 
just  beginning  to  be  diffused  amongst  the  lower  orders,  and  was  find- 
ing its  way  into  the  remotest  agricultural  districts,  this  innovation 
ias  brought  everything  to  a  standstill.  Schools  are  cramped  for 
Wit  of  funds ;  masters  indifferent  and  anxious  to  escape  from  the 
profession ;  the  rising  generation  of  pupil-teachers,  the  very  worst 
specimens  of  the  class  from  which  they  spring. 

On  teachers  themselves  these  alterations  will  press  heavily  ;  but 
*or  them  and  the  nation  in  general  we  conceive  the  only  hope  is  in 
^ffiurs  becoming  worse  and  worse.  The  best  form  of  a  social  grievance 
^  its  urorst  form.  When  the  evil  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  -  to 
become  generally  injurious,  little  attention  is  paid  it.  But  when  its 
^ect»  become  more  and  more  alarming,  a  general  outcry  is  raised, 
'uid  vigorous  efforts  made  for  its  removal.  This  is  precisely  what 
>e  look  for  in  the  case  of  the  National  Education.  We  are  no  fore- 
wders  of  evil.  We  are  quite  certain  that  in  a  few  years  the  New 
-^cational  Code  will  be  consigned  to  the  oblivion  which  it  merits  ; 
and  a  system,  far  more  effective  than  any  yet  thought  of,  calcu- 
lated both  to  bestow  efficient  instruction  and  to  tempt  efficient 
nistmctors,  will  do  more  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  lower 
<jla88e8  than  any  other  instnmient  of  civilisation. 

J.  WiSKEB. 


VITTORIA. 
Chapter  XXI. 

THE       THIRD       ACT. 

The  Kbretto  of  the  Third  Act  was  steeped  in  the  sentiment  of  Yoiin 
Italy.  I  wish  that  I  could  pipe  to  your  mind's  hearing  any  notio; 
of  the  fine  music  of  Rocco  Ricci,  and  touch  you  to  feel  the  revc 
lations  which  were  in  this  new  voice.  Rocco  and  Vittoria  gave  th 
verses  a  life  that  cannot  belong  to  them  now ;  yet,  as  they  contai] 
much  of  the  vital  spirit  of  the  revolt,  they  may  assist  you  to  some  ide 
of  the  faith  animating  its  heads,  and  may  serve  to  justify  this  history 

Rocco's  music  in  the  opera  of  Camillu  had  been  sprung  from ; 
fresh  Italian  well ;  neither  the  elegiac-melodious,  nor  the  sensuous 
lyrical,  nor  the  joyous  buffo  ;  it  was  severe  as  an  old  masterpiece,  wit] 
veins  of  buoyant  liveliness  threading  it,  and  with  sufficient  distinct 
ness  of  melody  to  enrapture  those  who  like  to  suck  the  sugar-plum 
of  sound.  He  would  indeed  have  favoured  the  public  with  mor 
sweet  things.  Carnival  dolcetti,  but  Vittoria,  for  whom  the  opera  wa 
composed,  and  who  had  been  at  his  elbow,  was  young,  and  stern  i 
her  devotion  to  an  ideal  of  classical  music  that  should  elevate  an 
never  stoop  to  seduce  or  to  flatter  thoughtless  hearers.  Her  tast 
had  directed  as  her  voice  had  inspired  the  opera.  Her  voice  belongc 
to  the  order  of  the  simply  great  voices,  and  was  a  royal  voice  amon 
them.  Pure  without  attenuation,  passionate  without  contortioi 
when  once  heard  it  exacted  absolute  confidence.  On  this  nigl 
her  theme  and  her  impersonation  were  adventitious  introduction 
but  there  were  passages  when  her  artistic  pre-eminence  and  th 
sovereign  fulness  and  fire  of  her  singing  struck  a  note  of  gratefi 
remembered  delight.  This  is  what  the  great  voice  does  for  us.  ] 
rarely  astonishes  our  ears.  It  illumines  our  souls,  as  you  see  th 
lightning  make  the  unintelligible  craving  darkness  leap  into  Ion 
mountain-ridges  and  twisting  vales  and  spires  of  cities  and  innc 
recesses  of  light  within  light,  rose-like,  towards  a  central  core  ( 
violet  heat. 

At  the  rising  of  the  curtain  the  knights  of  the  plains,  Rudolfi 
Romualdo,  Amoldo,  and  others,  who  were  conspiring  to  overthro- 
Count  Orso  at  the  time  when  Camillo's  folly  ruined  all,  assemble  1 
deplore  Camilla's  banishment,  and  show,  bereft  of  her,  their  helj 
lessness  and  indecision.  They  utter  contempt  of  Camillo,  who  is  th 
day  to  be  Pontifically  divorced  from  his  wife  to  espouse  the  dctestc 
MichioUa.    His  taste  is  not  admired.    They  pass  off.    Camillo  appear 
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He  is,  as  he  knows,  little  better  than  a  pensioner  in  Count  Orso's 

liousehold.      He  holds  his  lands  on  sufferance.      His  faculties  arc 

paralysed.     He  is  on  the  first  smooth  shoulder-slope  of  the  catoi-act. 

ile  knows  that  not  only  was  his  jealousy  of  his  wife  groundless,  but  it 

^vas  forced  by  a  spleenfiil  pride.     What  is  there  to  do  ?     Nothing, 

^'^ve  resignedly  to  prepare  for  his  divorce  from  the  conspiratrix 

Camilla  and  espousals  with  Michiella.     The  cup  is  bitter,  and  his 

Song  is  mournful.     He  does  the  rarest  thing  a  man  will  do  in  such  a 

px'edicament — ^he  acknowledges  that  he  is  going  to  get  his  deserts. 

Tlie  faithfulness  and  purity  of  Camilla  have  struck  his  inner  con- 

•**ci©usness.     He  knows  not  where  she  may  be.     He  has  secretly  sent 

^n.ossenger8  in  all  directions  to  seek  her,  and  recover  her,  and  obtain 

Hex  pardon ;  in  vain.     It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  he  should  never 

^ee  her  more.     Accursed,  he  has  cast  off  his  sweetest  friend.     The 

<irxiven  heart  could  never  beat  in  unison  with  hers. 

•'  She  is  in  the  darkness ;  I  am  in  the  light.  I  am  a  blot  upon  the 
Ug-ht ;  she  is  a  light  in  the  darkness." 

!Montini  poured  this  out  with  so  fine  a  sentiment  that  the  impatience 
^^f  the  house  for  sight  of  its  heroine  was  quieted.  But  Irma  and 
I^obruno  came  forward  barely  imder  tolerance. 

**  We  might  as  well  be  thumping  a  tambourine,"  said  Lebruno, 
^xiring  a  caress.  Irma  bit  her  under-lip  with  mortification.  Their 
^^otes  fell  flat  as  bullets  against  a  wall. 

This  circumstance  aroused  the  ire  of  Antonio-Pericles  against  the 
libretto  and  revolutionists.  "  I  perceive,"  he  said,  grinning  savagely ; 
**  it  has  come  to  be  a  concert,  not  an  opera ;  it  is  a  musical  harangue 
^^4  the  market-place.     Illusion  goes ;  it  is  politics  here  ! " 

Carlo  Ammiani  was  sitting  with  his  mother  and  Luciano  breath- 

*^^y  awaiting  the  entrance  of  Vittoria.     The  inner  box-door  was 

^udely  shaken  :  beneath  it  a  slip  of  paper  had  been  thrust.     He  read 

^    warning  to  him  to  quit  the  house  instantly.      Luciano  and  his 

^i^other  both    counselled    his    departure.      The    detestable    initials 

* "  U.  R.,"  and  the  one  word  "  Sbirri,"  revealed  who  had  warned, 

^^d  what  was  the  danger.     His  friend's  advice  and  the  commands 

^f  his  mother  failed  to  move  him.     "  When  I  have  seen  her  safe ; 

^ot  before,"  he  said. 

Countess  Anmiiani  addressed  Luciano:   "This  is  a  young  man's 
^ove  for  a  woman." 

"The  woman  is  worth  it,"  Luciano  replied. 

"No  woman  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  mother  and  of  a 
Illative." 

"  Dearest  countess,"  said  Luciano,  "look  at  the  pit;  it's  a  cauldron. 
We  Bhall  get  him  out  presently,  have  no  fear ;  there  will  soon  be 
hubbub  enough  to  let  Lucifer  escape  imseen.     If  nothing  is  done 
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to-night,  he  and  I  will  be  off  to  the  Lago  di  Garda  to-morrow 
morning,  and  fish  and  shoot,  and  talk  with  Catullus." 

The  countess  gazed  on  her  son  with  sorrowful  sternness.  His 
eyes  had  taken  that  bright  glazed  look  which  is  an  indication  ol 
frozen  brain  and  turbxdent  heart — madness  that  sane  men  enamoured 
can  be  struck  by.     She  knew  there  was  no  appeal  to  it. 

A  very  dull  continuous  sound,  like  that  of  an  angry  swarm,  oi 
more  like  a  rapid  muffled  thrumming  of  wires,  was  heard.  The 
audience  had  caught  yiew  of  a  brown-coated  soldier  at  one  of  the 
wings.  The  curious  Croat  had  merely  gratified  a  desire  to  have  n 
glance  at  the  semicircle  of  crowded  heads ;  he  withdrew  his  own, 
but  not  before  he  had  awakened  the  wild  beast  in  the  throng.  Tel 
a  little  while  and  the  roar  of  the  beast  would  have  burst  out.  It  was 
thought  that  Vittoria  had  been  seized  or  interdicted  from  appear- 
ing. Conspirators — the  knights  of  the  plains — meet:  Rudolfos, 
Romualdos,  Amoldos,  and  others, — so  that  you  know  Camilla  is  not 
idle.     »Shc  comes  on  in  the  great  scene  which  closes  the  opera. 

It  is  the  banqueting  hall  of  the  castle.  The  Pontifical  divorce  is 
spread  upon  the  table.  Courtly  friends,  guards,  and  a  choric  bridal 
company,  form  a  circle. 

"  I  have  obtained  it,"  says  Count  Orso ;  "  but  at  a  cost." 

Leonardo,  wavering  eternally,  lets  us  know  that  it  is  weighted 
with  a  proviso :  if  Camilla  shall  not  present  herself  within  a  certain 
term,  this  being  the  last  day  of  it.  Camillo  comes  forward.  Too 
late,  he  has  perceived  his  faults  and  his  weakness.  He  has  cast  his 
beloved  from  his  arms  to  clasp  them  on  despair.  The  choric  bridal 
company  gives  intervening  strophes.  Cavaliers  enter.  *^Looik  at 
them  well,"  says  Leonardo.  They  are  the  knights  of  the  plains. 
"  They  have  come  to  mock  me,"  Camillo  exclaims,  and  avoids  them. 

Leonardo,  Michiella,  and  Camillo  now  sing  a  trio  that  is  tricm- 
pidafo,  or  a  three-pointed  manner  of  declaring  their  divergent 
sentiments  in  harmony.  The  fast-gathering  cavaliers  lend  masculine 
character  to  the  choric  refrains  at  every  interval.  Leonardo  plucks 
Michiella  entreatingly  by  the  arm.  She  spurns  him.  He  has  served 
her ;  she  needs  him  no  more ;  but  she  will  recommend  him  in  other 
quarters,  and  bids  him  to  seek  them.  "  I  will  give  thee  a  collar  for 
thy  neck,  marked  'Faithful.'  It  is  the  utmost  I  can  do  for  thy 
species."  Leonardo  thinks  that  he  is  insulted,  but  there  is  a  vestige 
of  doubt  in  him  still.  "  She  is  so  feir !  she  dissembles  so  magni- 
ficently ever ! "  She  has  previously  told  him  that  she  is  acting  a 
part,  as  Camilla  did.  Irma  had  shed  all  her  hair  from  a  golden 
circlet  about  her  temples,  barbarian- wise.  Some  Hunnish  grandeur 
pertained  to  her  appearance,  and  partly  excused  the  infatuated 
wretch  who  shivered  at  her  disdain  and  exidted  over  her  beauty  and 
artfiUness. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  chorus  there  is  one  veiled  figure  and  one  voice 

difistinguishable.     This  voice  outlives  the  rest  at  every  strophe,  and 

ooxitrives  to  add  a  supplemental   antiphonic  phrase  that  recalls  in 

tvixn  the   favourite  melodies  of  the  opera.     Camillo  hears  it,  but 

ir^J^es  it  as  a  delusion  of  impassioned  memory  and  a  more  theme  for 

tlie  recurring  melodious  utterance  of  his  regrets.     Michiella  hears  it. 

Slxe  chimes  with  the  third  notes  of  Camillo's  solo  to  inform  us  of 

her  suspicions  that  they  have  a  serpent  among  them.  Ijeonardo  hears 

it.     The  trio  is  formed.     Coimt  Orso,  without  hearing  it,  makes  a 

quatuor  by  in^-iting  the  bridal  couplp  to  go  through  the  necessary 

formaKties.     The  choiiis  changes  its  measure  to  one  of  hjTnoneals, 

The  unknown  voice  closes  it  ominously  Ydth  three  bars  in  the  minor 

key.  Michiella  stalks  close  aroimd  the  ranked  singers  like  an  enraged 

daughter  of  Attila.     Stopping  in  front  of  the  veiled  figure,   she 

says— 

"Why  is  it  thou  wearest  the  black  veil  at  my  nuptials?" 
"Because  my  time  of  mourning  is  not  yet  ended." 
"  Thou  standest  the  shadow  in  my  happiness." 
"  The  bright  sun  will  have  its  shadow." 
"  I  desire  that  all  rejoice  this  day." 
"  My  hour  of  rejoicing  approaches." 
"Wilt  thou  unveil?" 

"  Dost  thou  ask  to  look  the  storm  in  the  face  ?  " 
"  Wilt  thou  unveil  ?  " 
"  Art  thou  hungry  for  the  lightning  ?  " 
"  I  bid  thee  unveil,  woman !  " 

Michiella's  ringing  shriek  of  command  produces  no  response. 
"  It  is  she !  "  cries  Michiella  from  a  contracted  bosom  ;  smiting  it 
^th  clenched  hands. 

"  Swift  to  the  signatures.     O  rival !    what  bitterness  hast  thou 
come  hither  to  taste !  " 
Camilla  sings  aside :  "  If  yet  my  husband  loves  me  and  is  true." 
Count  Orso  exclaims :    "  Let  trumpets  soimd  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  festivities.     The  lord  of  his  coimtr}'  may  slumber  while 
ms  people  dance  and  drink !  " 

Tnimpets  flourish.  Witnesses  are  called  about  the  table.  Camillo, 
I*Q  m  handy  prepares  for  the  supreme  act.  Leonardo  at  one  wing 
batches  the  eagerness  of  Michiella.  The  chorus  chants  to  a  muted 
measure  of  suspense^  while  Camillo  dips  pen  in  ink. 

"She is  away  from  me:  she  scorns  me:  she  is  lost  to  me.  Life 
^thout  honour  is  the  life  of  swine.  Union  without  love  is  a  yoke 
<>f  savage  beasts.  O  me  miserable!  Can  the  heavens  themselves 
plumb  the  depth  of  my  degradation  ?  " 

Count  Orso  permits  a  half-tone  of  paternal  severity  to  point  his 
'^dlyhint  that  time  is  passing.     When  he  was  young,  he  says, 
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in  the  broad  and  benevolently  frisky  manner,  he  would  have  signed 
ere  the  eye  of  the  maiden  twinkled  her  aflirmative,  or  the  goose  had 
shed  its  quill. 

Camillo  still  trifles.     Then  he  dashes  the  pen  to  earth. 

"  Never !  I  have  but  one  wife.  Our  marriage  is  irrevocable. 
The  dishonoured  man  is  the  everlasting  outcast.  What  are  earthly 
possessions  to  me,  if  within  myself  shame  faces  me  ?  Let  all  go. 
Though  I  have  lost  Camilla,  I  will  be  worthy  of  her.  Not  a  pen — 
no  pen  ;  it  is  the  sword  that  I  must  write  with.  Strike,  O  count ! 
I  am  here  :  I  stand  alone.  By  the  edge  of  this  sword,  I  swear  that 
never  deed  of  mine  shall  rob  Camilla  of  her  heritage ;  though  I  die 
the  death  she  shall  not  weep  for  a  craven  !  " 

The  multitude  break  away  from  Camilla — ^veiled  no  more,  but 
radiant ;  fresh  as  a  star  that  issues  through  corrupting  vapours,  and 
with  her  voice  at  a  starry  pitch  in  its  clear  ascendency : — 

**  Tear  up  the  insufferable  scroll  I — 

0  thou,  my  lover  and  my  soul ! 
It  is  the  Sword  that  reunites ; 

The  Pen  that  our  perdition  writes.'* 

She  is  folded  in  her  husband's  arms. 
Michiella  fronts  them,  horrid  of  aspect : — 

*'  Accurst  divorced  one !  dost  thou  dare 
To  lie  in  shameless  fondness  there  P 
Abandoned  I  on  thy  lying  brow 
Thy  name  shall  be  imprinted  now.*' 

Camilla  parts  from  her  husband's  embrace : — 

'*My  name  is  one  I  do  not  fear ; 
'Tis  one  that  thou  would^st  shrink  to  hear : 
(Jo,  cool  thy  penitential  fires, 
Thou  creature,  foul  with  base  desires ! " 

Camillo  [facing  Count  Orso). 
**  The  choice  is  thine  I  " 

Count  Orso  {draws). 

**  The  choice  is  made  I  " 

Chorus  [narrowing  its  circle), 

'*  Familiar  is  that  naked  blade. 
Of  others,  of  himself,  the  fate — 
How  swift  'tis  Provocation's  mate  I  " 

MicniELLA  {torn  with  Jealous  rage), 

**  Yea ;  I  could  smite  her  on  the  face. 
Father,  first  read  the  thing's  disgrace. 

1  grudge  them  honourable  death. 
Put  poison  in  their  latest  breath !  " 


» »> 
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Okso  {his  left  arm  extended), 
"  You  twain  are  sunder  d  :  hear  with  awe 
The  judgment  of  the  Source  of  Law.'* 

Camilla  {smilim/  confidently), 

*'  Not  such,  when  I  was  at  the  Source, 
It  said  to  me ; — ^but  take  thy  course.'* 

Orso  {astounded), 
**  Thither  thy  steps  were  bent  ?  *' 

MlCHiELLA  {spurning  verbal  controversy), 

** She  feigns! 
A  thousand  swords  are  in  my  veins. 
Friends !  soldiers !  strike  them  down,  the  pair  ! 

Camillo  {on  guardy  clasping  his  tvi/t). 

**  *Tis  well  I  I,  cry,  to  all  we  share. 
Yea,  life  or  death,  *tis  well !  'tis  well  I  ** 

MiCHiELLA  {stamps  her /oof), 
*'  My  heart*8  a  vessel  toss*d  on  hell  I  ** 

Leonabdo  {aside), 
'*  Not  in  glad  nuptials  ends  the  day.** 

Orso  {to  Camilla). 
"  What  is  thy  purpose  with  us  ? — say  ! 

Camilla  {lowly). 

**  Unto  my  Father  I  have  cross'd 
For  tidings  of  my  Mother  lost." 

Orso. 
"Thy  mother  dead!** 

Camilla. 

*»8heUves!** 

MiCHIELLA. 

"  Thou  liest ! 
The  tablets  of  the  tomb  defiest ! 
The  Fates  denounce,  the  Furies  chase 
The  wretch  who  lies  in  Reason*s  face.** 

Camilla. 

**  Fly,  then ;  for  we  are  match' d  to  try 
"SMiich  is  the  idiot,  thou  or  I.** 

MiCHIELLA. 

"  Graceless  Camilla.** 

Orso. 

**  Senseless  girl: 

I  cherish*d  thee  a  precious  pearl. 

And  almost  own*d  thee  child  of  mine." 
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Camiua. 
**  Thou  kept'st  me  like  a  gem,  to  shiiie, 
CareloBS  that  I  of  blood  am  made ; 
No  longer  be  the  end  delay'd. 
'Tis  time  to  prove  I  have  a  heart — 
Forth  from  these  walls  of  mine  depart ! 
The  ghosts  within  them  are  disturbed : 
Go  forth,  and  let  thy  wrath  bo  curb'd, 
For  I  am  strong :  Camillo's  truth 
Has  arm*d  the  visions  of  our  youth. 
Our  union  by  the  Head  Supremo 
Is  blest :  our  severance  was  the  di'eam. 
"We  who  have  drunk  of  blood  and  teai*s, 
Know  nothing  of  a  mortal's  fears. 
Life  is  as  Death  until  the  strife  " 
In  our  just  cause  makes  Death  as  Life." 

Orso. 
** 'Tis  madness  :  " 

Leuxakdo. 

*'Isit  madness?" 

Camilla. 

"Men: 

'Tis  Reason,  but  beyond  your  ken. 

There  lives  a  light  that  none  can  view 

"Whose  thoughts  are  brutish : — seen  by  few, 

The  few  have  therefore  light  divine  : 

Their  visions  are  God's  legions  ! — sign, 

\  I  give  you ;  for  we  stand  alone, 

And  you  are  frozen  to  the  bono. 

Your  palsied  hands  ix'fuse  their  swords. 

A  shai-per  edge  is  in  uiy  words, 

A  deadlier  wound  is  in  my  cry. 

Yea,  tho*  you  slay  us,  do  we  die  ? 

In  forcing  us  to  bear  the  worst, 

You  made  of  us  Immortals  first. 

Away  !  and  trouble  not  my  sight." 

CJiorus  of  Cavaliers  ;  ErDOLi'O,  Eomualdo,  Arnoldo,  and  others 

"  She  moves  us  with  an  angel's  might. 
What  if  his  host  outnumber  ours  ? 
'Tis  heaven  that  gives  victorious  powers." 

[They  draw  their  steel.   OrSO,  simulating  *jratittide  for  their  deroiit 
to  hiirij  addresses  theni  as  to  jKicifi/  thtir  friendly  ardour.'] 

MiCHEELLA  fo  Leonardo  {sii2t2}h'cotiny). 

**  Ever  my  friend !  shall  I  appeal 
In  vain  to  see  thy  flashing  steel  ?  " 

Leonardo  ( Hually  resolved). 

"  Traitress !  pray,  rather,  it  may  rest, 
Or  its  first  home  will  be  thy  breast." 
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Chorus  of  Bridal  Company, 

**  The  flowers  from  bright  Aurora's  head 
We  pluck'd  to  strew  a  happy  bed. 
Shall  they  be  dipp'd  in  blood  ere  night  ? 
Woe  to  the  nuptials  !  woe  the  sight ! " 

Rudolfo,  Romualdo,  Amoldo,  and  the  others,  advance  towards 
Caxnillo.  Miehiella  calls  to  them  encouragingly  that  it  were  well  for 
tlie  deed  to  be  done  by  their  hands.  They  bid  CamiUo  to  direct  their 
lifted  swords  upon  his  enemies.  Leonardo  joins  them.  Count  Orso, 
after  a  burst  of  upbraidings,  accepts  Camillo's  offer  of  peace,  and 
^ives  his  bond  to  quit  the  castle.  MichieUa,  gazing  savagely  at 
Camilla,  entreats  her  for  an  utterance  of  her  triumphant  scorn.  She 
assures  Camilla  that  she  knows  her  feelings  accurately. 

"  Now  you  think  that  I  am  overwhelmed ;  that  I  shall  have  a 

restless  night,  and  lie,  after  all  my  crying's  over,  with  my  hair  spread 

out  on  my  pillow,  on  either  side  my  face,  like  green  moss  of  a 

^vithered  waterfall:    you  think  you  will  bestow  a  little  serpent  of 

^   gift  from  my  stolen  treasures  to  comfort  me.     You  wiU  comfort 

^^e  with  a  lock  of  Camillo's  hair,  that  I  may  have  it  on  my  breast 

^o-night,  and   dream,   and  wail,  and  writhe,  and  curse  the  air  I 

breathe,  and  clasp  the  abominable  emptiness  like  a  thousand  Camillas. 

^peak ! '' 

The  dagger  is  seen  gleaming  up  Michiella's  wrist ;  she  steps  on 
^^  a  bony  triangle,  faced  for  mischief:  a  savage  Hunnish  woman  with 
^he  hair  of  a  goddess — the  figure  of  a  cat  taking  to  its  forepaws. 
-lose  upon  Camilla  she  towers  in  her  whole  height,  and  crying  .thrice, 
^ft  as  the  assassin  trebles  his  blow,  "  Speak,"  to  Camilla,  who  is 
fronting  her  mildly,  she  raises  her  arm,  and  the  stilet  flashes  into 
^•amilla's  bosom. 

'*  Die  then,  and  outrage  me  no  more." 

Camilla  staggers  to  her  husband.  Camillo  receives  her  falling. 
^chiella,  seized  by  Leonardo,  presents  a  stiffened  shape  of  vengeance 
^^t  fierce  white  eyes  and  dagger  aloft.  There  are  many  shouts,. 
^nd  there  w  silence. 

J  Camilla,  supported  hy  Camillo."^ 
**  If  this  is  dea^,  it  is  not  hard  to  bear. 
Your  handkerchief  drinks  up  my  blood  so  fast 
It  seemB  to  love  it.    Threads  of  my  own  hair 
Are  woven  m  it.     'Tis  the  one  I  cast 
That  midnight  from  my  window,  when  you  stood 
Alone,  and  heaven  seem'd  to  love  you  so ! 
I  did  not  think  to  wet  it  with  my  blood 
When  next  I  toss'd  it  to  my  love  below." 

Camillo  {cTierisMng  Tier), 

"  Camilla,  pity !  say  you  will  not  die. 
Yaaet  ytiom  is  like  a  soul  lost  in  the  sky." 

G  2 
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Camilla. 

**  I  know  not  if  my  soul  has  flown ;  I  know 
My  body  is  a  weight  I  cannot  raise  : 
My  voice  between  them  issues,  and  I  go 
Upon  a  journey  of  nncoimted  days. 
Forgetfiilness  is  like  a  drowning  sea ; 
But  you  are  very  bright  above  me  still. 
My  life  I  give  as  it  was  given  to  me : 
I  enter  on  a  darkness  wide  and  chill." 

Camillo. 

"  0  noble  heart !  a  million  fires  consume 
The  hateful  hand  that  sends  you  to  your  doom.* 

.    CaMILL/V. 

**  There  is  an  end  to  joy  :  there  is  no  end 
To  striving :  therefore,  ever  let  us  strive 
In  purity  that  shall  the  toil  befiiend, 
And  keep  our  poor  mortality  alive. 
I  hang  upon  the  boundaries  like  light 
Along  the  hills  when  downward  goes  the  day : 
I  feel  the  silent  creeping  up  of  night. 
For  you,  my  husband,  lies  a  flaming  way." 

Oahillo. 

•*  I:lose  your  eyes :  I  lose  your  voice :  *tis  faint. 
Ah,  Christ !  see  the  £all'n  eyelids  of  a  saint." 

Camilla. 

<<  Our  life  is  but  a  little  holding,  lent 
To  do  a  mighty  labour :  we  are  one 
With  heaven  and  the  stars  when  it  is  spent 
To  serve  God's  aim :  else  die  we  with  the  sun." 


She  sinks.     Camillo  droops  his  head  above  her. 

The  house  was  hushed  as  at  a  veritable  death-scene.  It  vras 
like  a  cathedral  service  than  an  operatic  pageant.  Agostini 
done  his  best  to  put  the  heart  of  the  creed  of  his  chief  into  thej 
verses.  Rocco's  music  floated  them  in  solemn  measures,  and  Vi 
had  been  careful  to  articulate  throughout  the  sacred  monoto 
that  their  fall  meaning  should  be  taken. 

In  the  printed  book  of  the  libretto  a  chorus  of  cavaliers,  fol 
by  one  harmless  verso  of  Camilla's  adieux  to  them,  and  to  her 
band  and  life,  concluded  the  opera. 

"  Let  her  stop  at  that — it's  enough ! — and  she  shall  be  untouc 
said  General  Pierson  to  Antonio-Pericles.  "  I  have  informati 
you  know,  that  an  extremely  impudent  song  is  coming." 

The  General  saw  Wilfrid  hanging  about  the  lobby,  in  fla 
disobedience  to  orders.  Rebuking  his  nephew  with  a  frow 
commanded  the  lieutenant  to  make  his  way  round  to  the  st^g 
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see     that    the    curtain    was    dropped    according     to     the    printed 

book. 

"  Ofi',  mon  Dieu  !  off!  "  Pericles  speeded  him  ;  adding  in  English, 

"  Shall  she  taste  prison-damp,  zat  voice  is  killed." 

The  chorus  of  cavaliers   was  a  lamentation ;  the  key-note  being 

despair :  ordinary  libretto  verses. 

Camilla's  eyes  unclose.     She  struggles  to  be  lifted,  and,  raised  on 

Camillo's  arm,  she  sings,  as  with  the  last  pulsation  of  her  voice, 

softly  resonant  in  its  rich  contralto.     She  pardons  Michiella.      She 

^olls  Count  Orso  that  wheffli   he   has  extinguished  his  appetite   for 

dominion  he  will  enjoy  an  imknown  pleasure  in  the  friendship  of 

hia  neighbom's.     Repeating  that  her  mother  lives,  and  will  some  day 

kneel  by  her  daughter's  grave — ^not  mournfully,  but  in  beatitude — 

^she  utters  her  adieu  to  all. 

-Vt  the  moment  of  her  doing  so,  Montini  whispered  in  Vittoria's 

^^v.    She  looked  up  and  beheld  the  downward  curl  of  the  curtain. 

-Txicre  was   confusion   at   the   wings:    Croats  were   visible  to   the 

^^dience.      Carlo  Ammiani   and   Luciano  Romara  jumped  on  the 

'^^ge;  a  dozen  of  the  noble  youths  of  Milan  streamed  across  the 

^Qrds  to  either  wing,  and  caught  the  curtain  descending.      The 

^hole  house  had  risen  insurgent  ^vith  cries  of  "  Vittoria."     The  cur- 

^^in-ropes  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Croats,  but  Carlo,  Luciano,  and 

^'^^ir  fellows,  held  the  curtain  aloft  at  arm's  length  at  each  side  of  her. 

^l^e  was  seen,  and  she  sang,  and  the  house  listened. 

The  Italians  present,  one  and  all,  rose  up  reverently  and  murmured 

^  tie  refrain.    Many  of  the  aristocracy  would,  doubtless,  have  preferred 

^^at  this  public  declaration  of  the  plain  enigma  should  not  have  rung 

^ilh  to  carry  them   on   the  popiJar   current  ;    and   some   might 

^^ve  sympathised  with  the  insane  grin  which  distorted  the  features 

^*^  Antonio-Pericles,  when  he  beheld  illusion  wantonly  destroyed, 

^^d  the  opera  reduced  to  be  a  mere  vehicle  for  a  fulmination  of 

t^litics.     But  the  general  enthusiasm  was  too  tremendous  to  permit 

^^  individual  protestations.      To  sit,  when  the  nation  was  standing,' 

^^3s  to  be  a  German.     Nor,  indeed,  was  there  an  Italian  in  the  house 

"^^lio  would  willingly  have  consented  to  see  Vittoria  silenced  now 

^liat  she  had  chosen  to  defy  the  Tedeschi  from  the  boards  of  La 

*^^<^.    The  fascination  of  her  voice  extended  even  over  the  German 

^vision  of  the  audience.      They,  with   the  Italians,  said:  *'Hear 

^^rl  hear  her !  "     The  curtain  was  agitated  at  the  wings,  but  in  the 

^'ntre  it  was  kept  above  Vittoria's  head  by  the  uplifted  arms  of  the 

twelve  voungr  men: — 

"  I  cannot  count  the  years, 

That  you  will  drink,  like  me, 
The  cup  of  blood  and  tears, 
Ere  she  to  you  appears : — 

Italiay  Italia  eliall  he  free  ! " 
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So  the  gneat  name  was  out,  and  its  enemies  liad  heard  it. 

*<  You  dedicate  your  lives 
To  her,  and  you  will  be 
The  food  on  which  she  ihriTes, 
Till  her  great  day  arrives : — 

Italia,  Italia  aJiaU  he  free! 

**  She  asks  you  but  for  faith ! 
Your  faith  in  her  takes  she 
As  draughts  of  heaven's  breath, 
Amid  defeat  and  death : — 

Italiay   Italia  shall  he  free!'* 

The  prima  donna  was  not  acting  exhausticMi  when  sinking  low^-* 
in  Montioi's  arms.  Her  bosom  rose  and  sank  quickly,  and  she  ga~^ 
the  terminating  verse : — 

"  I  enter  the  black  boat 
Upon  the  wide  gray  sea. 
Where  all  her  set  sune  £oat : 
Thence  hear  my  voice  remote : — 

Italia^   Italia  shall  he  free!  * 
The  curtain  dropped. 


Chaftek  XXII. 

WILFRII)   COMES   FORWARD. 

An  order  for  the  immediate  arrest  of  Vittoria  was  brought  round 
the  stage  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  by  Captain  Weisspriess, 
delivered  by  him  on  the  stage  to  the  officer  commanding,  a  pother*^ 
lieutenant  of  Groats,  whose  first  proceeding  was  dictated  by  <J 
military  instinct  to  get  his  men  in  line,  and  who  was  utterly  dev^>' 
of  any  subsequent  idea.  The  thunder  of  the  house  on  the  other  ai* 
of  the  curtain  was  enough  to  disconcert  a  youngster  such  as  he  w^^ 
nor  have  the  subalterns  of  Croat  regiments  a  very  signal  reputati^ 
for  efficiency  in  the  Austrian  service.  Vittoria  stood  among  t^ 
supporters  apart;  pale,  and  "only  very  thirsty,"  as  she  told  ^ 
enthusiastic  youths  who  pressed  near  her,  and  implored  her  to  hi*"^ 
no  fear.  Carlo  was  on  her  right  hand ;  Luciano  on  her  left.  Tb^J 
kept  her  from  going  off  to  her  room.  Montini  was  despatched  ^^ 
fetch  her  maid  Giacinta  with  cloak  and  hood  for  her  mistress.  H*^ 
young  lieutenant  of  Croats  drew  his  sword,  but  hesitated.  WeisB' 
priess,  Wilfrid,  and  Major  de  Pyrmont  were  at  one  wing,  betweeXJ 
the  Italian  gentlemen  and  the  soldiery.     The  operatic  company  ha^ 
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fallen  into  the  backgromid,  or  stood  crowding  the  side  places  of  exit. 
Vittoria's  name  was  being  shouted  with  that  angry,  sea-like,  horrid 
monotony  of  iteration  which  is  more  suggestive  of  menacing  im- 
patience, and  the  positive  will  of  the  people,  than  varied,  sharp, 
imperative  calls.     The  people  had  got  the  lion  in  their  throats.     One 
shriek  from  her  would  bring  them,  like  a  tolrcnt,  on  the  boards,  as 
the  officers  well  knew ;  and  eveiy  second's  delay  in  executing  the 
orders  of  the  general  added  to  the  difficulty  of  their  position.     The 
lieutenant  of  Croats  strode  up  to  Weisspriess  and  Wilfrid,  who  were 
discussing  a  plan  of  action  vehemently ;  while,  amid  hubbub  and 
argument,  De  Pyrmont  studied  Vittoria's  features  through  his  opera- 
glass,  with  an  admirable  simple  languor. 

Wilfrid  turned  back  to  him,  and  De  PjTmont,  without  altering  the 
level  of  his  glass,  said,  "  She's  as  cool  as  a  lemon-ice.  That  girl  will 
be  a  mother  of  heroes.  To  have  volcanic  fire  and  the  mastery  of  her 
iier\es  at  the  same  time,  is  something  prodigious.  She  is  magni- 
ficent. Take  a  peep  at  her.  I  suspect  that  the  rascal  at  her  right 
dbow  is  seizing  his  occasion  to  plant  a  trifle  or  so  in  her  memory — 
the  animal !     It's  just  the  moment,  and  he  knows  it." 

De  Pvrmont  looked  at  Wilfrid's  face. 

"Have  I  hit  you  anywhere  accidentally?"  he  asked,  for  the  face 
had  gone  dead- white. 

"  Be  my  friend,  for  Heaven's  sake ! "  was  the  choking  answer. 
"Save  her  !  Get  her  away !  She  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine — 
of  mine,  in  England.     Do ;  or  I  shall  have  to  break  my  sword." 

"You  know  her?  and  you  don't  go  over  to  her?"  said  De 
P)TTnont. 

"I — yes,  she  knows  me." 

"Then,  why  not  present  yourself?" 

"&et  her  away.  Talk  Weisspriess  down.  He  is  for  seizing  her 
at  all  hazards.  It's  madness  to  provoke  jj  conflict.  Just  listen  to 
the  house  !  I  may  be  broken,  but  save  her  I  will.  De  Pyrmont,  on 
my  honour,  I  will  stand  by  you  for  ever  if  you  will  help  me  to  get 


awav." 


"  To  suggest  my  need  in  the  hour  of  your  own  is  not  a  bad  notion," 
»id  the  cool  Frenchman.     "  What  plan  have  you  ?" 

Wilfrid  struck  his  forehead  miserably. 

"Stop  Lieutenant  Zettlisch.  Don't  let  him  go  up  to  her 
Don't " 

De  Pyrmont  beheld  in  astonishment  that  a  speechlessness  such  as 
ejects  condemned  wretches  in  the  supreme  last  minutes  of  existence, 
W  come  upon  the  Englishman. 

"  I'm  afraid  yours  is  a  bad  case,"  he  said  ;  "  and  the  worst  of  it 
5,  it's  just  the  case  women  have  no  compassion  for.  Here  comes  a 
pttlementaire  from  the  opposite  camp.     Let's  hear  him." 
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It  was  Luciano  Romara. .  He  stood  before  them  to  request  tha 
the  ciirtain  should  be  raised.  The  officers  debated  together,  and  deeme< 
it  prudent  to  yield  consent. 

Luciano  stipulated  further  that  the  soldiers  were  to  be  withdrawu 

"On  one  wing,  or  on  both  wings?"  said  Captain  Weisspricsj 
twinkling  eyes  oblique. 

"  Out  of  the  house,"  said  Luciano. 

The  officers  laughed. 

"You  must  confess,  signer,"  said  De  Pyrmont,  aifably,  "tha 
though  the  drum  does  issue  conmiand  to  the  horse,  it  scarcely  think 
of  doing  so  aft^r  it  has  shown  its  sheep-skinned  emptiness.  Can  yo 
suppose  that  we  are  likely  to  run  when  we  see  you  empty-handed 
These  things  are  matters  of  calculation." 

"  It  is  for  you  to  calculate  correctly,"  said  Luciano. 

As  he  spoke,  a  first  surge  of  the  exasperated  house  broke  upon  th 
stage  and  smote  the  curtain,  which  burst  into  white  zig-zags,  as  i 
were  a  breast  stricken  with  panic. 

Giacinta  came  running  in  to  her  mistress,  and  cloaked  and  hoode 
her  hurriedly. 

Enamoured,  impassioned,  Ammiani  murmured  in  Vittoria's  ear 
"  My  own  soid  !  " 

She  replied :  "  My  lover  !  " 

So  their  first  love-speech  was  interchanged  with  Italian  simplicit} 
and  made  a  divine  circle  about  them  in  the  storm. 

Luciano  returned  to  his  party  to  inform  them  that  they  held  th 
key  of  the  emergency. 

"  Stick  fast,"  he  said.  "  None  of  you  move.  Whoever  takes  th 
fii'st  step  takes  the  false  step  ;  I  see  that." 

"  We  have  no  arms,  Luciano." 

"  We  have  the  people  behind  us." 

There  was  a  fiercer  tempest  in  the  body  of  the  house,  and  on 
sudden  silence.  Men  who  had  invaded  the  stage  joined  the  Italia 
guard  surrounding  Vittoria,  teUing  that  the  lights  had  been  extic 
guislicd  ;  and  then  came  the  muffled  uproar  of  universal  confusioi 
♦Some  were  for  handing  her  down  into  the  orchestra,  and  gettin 
her  out  through  the  general  vomitorium,  but  Carlo  and  Lucian 
held  her  firmly  by  them.  The  theatre  was  a  raging  darkness.  Th 
stage  way  barely  illmnined.  "  Santa  Maria  !  "  cried  Giacinta,  "ho^ 
dreadful  that  steel  does  look  in  the  dark  !  I  wish  our  sweet  boj 
would  cry  louder."  Her  mistress,  almost  laughing,  bade  her  kee 
close  and  be  still.  "  Oh  !  this  must  be  like  being  at  sea,"  the  poc 
creature  whined,  stopping  her  ears  and  shutting  her  eyes.  Vittori 
was  in  a  thick  gathering  of  her  defenders ;  she  could  just  hear  thj 
a  parley  was  going  on  between  Luciano  and  the  Austrians.  Lucias 
made  his  way  back  to  her.     "  Quick,"  he  said ;  "  nothing  cows 
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a.ol>  like  darkness.     One  of  these  oflScers  tells  me  he  knows  you, 
nd  gives  his  word  of  honour — ^he's  an  Englishman — to  conduct 
on  out :  come." 
"Vittoria  placed  her  hands  in  Carlo's  one  instant.     Luciano  cleared 
space  for  them.     She  heard  a  low  English  voice. 
**  You  do  not  recognise  me  ?     There  is  no  time  to  lose.     You  had 
Txother  name  once,  and  I  have  had  the  honour  to  call  you  by  it." 

**  Are  you  an  Austrian  ?"  she  exclaimed,  and  Carlo  felt  that  she 
iras  shrinking  back. 

**I  am  the  Wilfrid  Pole  whom  you  knew,  I  think.  ^You  are 
entrusted  to  my  charge ;  I  have  sworn  to  conduct  you  to  the  doors 
in  safety,  whatever  it  may  cost  me." 

Vittoria  looked  at  him  mournfiilly.  .  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
"  The  night  is  spoiled  for  me !  "  she  murmured. 
"Emilia!" 

**That  is  not  my  name." 

**I  know  you  by  no  other.     Have  mercy  on  me.     I  would  do 
anything  in  the  world  to  serve  you." 

Major  de  Pyrmont  came  up  to  him  and  touched  his  arm.     He  said 
briefly :  "  We  shall  have  a  collision,  to  a  certainty,  imless  the  people 
hear  from  one  of  her  set  that  she  is  out  of  the  house." 
Wilfrid  requested  her  to  confide  her  hand  to  him. 
"  My  hand  is  engaged,"  she  said. 

Bowing  ceremoniously,  Wilfrid  passed  on,  and  Vittoria,  with  Carlo 
^d  Luciano  and  her  maid  Giacinta,  followed  between  files  of  bayonets 
tflrough  the  dusky  passages,  and  doAvn  stairs  into  the  night  air. 

'ittoria  spoke  in  Carlo's  ear:  "  I  have  been  unkind  to  him.     I 
nad  a  great  affection  for  him  in  England." 
"  Thank  him  ;  thank  him,"  said  Carlo. 

She  quitted  her  lover's  side,  and  went  up  to  Wilfrid,  with  a  shyly 
^^tended  hand.  A  carriage  was  drawn  up  by  the  kerbstone;  the 
^^oors  of  it  were  open.  She  had  barely  made  a  word  intelligible,  when 
'^''^jor  de  Pyrmont  pointed  to  some  general  officers  approaching. 
*'  Get  her  out  of  the  way  while  there's  time,"  he  said  in  French  to 
l^Uciano.  "This  is  her  carriage.  Swiftly,  gentlemen,  or  she's  lost." 
Giacinta  read  his  meaning  by  signs,  and  caught  her  mistress  by 
4e  sleeve,  using  force.  She  and  Major  de  Pynnont  placed  Vittoria, 
"^dered,  in  the  carriage  ;  De  Pyrmont  shut  the  door,  and  signalled 
^  the  coachman.  Vittoria  thrust  her  head  out  for  a  last  look  at  her 
^^ver,  and  beheld  him  with  the  arms  of  dark-clothed  men  upon  him. 
^^  Scala  was  pouring  forth  its  occupants  in  struggling  roaring  shoals 
*^  every  door.  Her  outcry  returned  to  her  deadened  in  the  rapid 
'oUing  of  the  carriage  across  the  lighted  Piazza.  Giacinta  had  to 
hold  her  down  ^lath  aU  her  might.  Great  clamour  was  for  one 
JQoment  heard  by  them,  and  then  a  rushinp;  voicelessness.     Giacinta 
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screamed  to  the  coachman  till  she  was  exhausted.     Vittoria  sank 

shuddering  on  the  lap  of  her  maid,  hiding  her  face  that  she  might 

plimge  out  of  recollection.     The  lightnings  shot  across  her  brain,  but 

wrote  no  legible  thing ;  the  scenes  of  the  opera  lost  their  outlines  as 

in  a  white  heat  of  fire.     She  tried  to  weep,  and  vainly  asked  her 

heart  for  tears,  that  this  dry  dreadful  blind  misery  of  mere  sensation 

might  be  washed  out  of  her,  and  leave  her  mind  clear  to  grapple 

with  evil ;  and  then,  as  the  lurid  breaks  come  in  a  storm-driven 

night  sky,  she  had  the  picture  of  her  lover  in  the  hands  of  enemies, 

and  of  Wilfrid  in  the  white  imiform;  the  torment  of  her  living 

passion,  the  mockery  of  her  passion  bygone.     Recollection,  when  it 

came  back,  overwhelmed  her ;  she  swayed  from  recollection  to  oblivion, 

and  was  like  a  caged  wild  thing.     Giacinta  had  to  be  as  a  mother 

with  her.     The  poor  trembling  girl,  who  had  begun  to  perceive  that 

the  carriage  was  bearing  them  to  some  unknown  destination,  tore 

open  the  bands  of  her  corset  and  drew  her  mistress's  head  against 

the  ftdl  warmth  of  her  bosom,  rocked  her,  and  moaned  over  her, 

mixing  comfort  and  lamentation  in  one  oflFering,  and  so  contrived  to 

draw  the  tears  out  from  her, — a  storm  of  tears ;  not  fitfiilly  hysterical, 

but  tears  that  poured  a  black  veil  over  the  eyeballs  and  fell  steadily 

streaming.    Once  subdued  by  the  weakness,  Vittoria's  nature  melted ; 

she  shook  piteously  with  weeping ;  she  remembered  Laura's  words, 

and  thought  of  what  she  had  done,  in  terror  and  remorse,  and  tried 

to  ask  if  the  people  would  be  fighting  now,  but  could  not.     Laura 

seemed  to  stand  before  her  like  a  Fury  stretching  her  finger  towards 

the  dear  brave  men  whom  she  had  hurled  upon  the  bayonets  and  the 

guns.     It  was  an  anguish  unendurable.     Giacinta  was  compelled  to 

let  her  cry,  and  had  to  reflect  upon  their  present  situation  unaided. 

They  had  passed  the  city-gates.     Yoices  on  the  coachman's  box  had 

given  German  pass- words.     She  would  have  screamed  then  had  not 

the  carriage  seemed  to  her  a  sanctuary  from  such  creatures  as  foreign 

soldiers,  white-coats ;  so  she  cowered  on.     They  were  in  the  starrj 

open  country,  on  the  high-road  between  the  vine-hung  mulberrj 

trees.      She   held  the  precioTis  head  of  her    mistress,  praying  the 

saints  that  strength  would  soon  come  to  her  to  talk  of  their  plight 

or  chatter  a  little  comfortingly,  at  least ;  and  but  for  the  singulai 

sweetness  which  it  shot  thrilling  to  her  woman's  heart,  she  would 

have  been  fretted  when  Vittoria,  after  one  long-drawn  wavering  sob, 

turned  her  lips  to  the  bared  warm  breast,  and  put  a  little  kiss  upon 

it,  and  slept. 

Geobge  Meredfth. 
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Op  late  varioufi  aspects  of  reHgioos  life  in  Scotlaad  have  attracted 
a  large  amount  of  attention.  It  has  been  asked  with  surpiise  how 
a  people  who  bravely  struggled  for  religious  liberty,  who  resisted 
saccessfully  dictation  in  religious  belief,  and  who  have  been  distin- 
guished by  their  attachment  to  the  Bible,  can  be  so  blindly  warped 
to  exploded  dogmas,  and  so  despotic  in  forcing  their  opinions  on 
others.  To  imderstand  aright  this  apparent  anomaly,  and  accurately 
to  estimate  the  position  of  the  people,  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  their 
system  of  religious  training,  the  very  essence  of  which  is  that 
children  must  be  "  brought  up "  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and 
that  their  ** dear-bought  liberties" — doctrines,  forms  of  worship, 
and  church  organisation  —  are  perfect,  and  must  be  rigorously 
mamtained. 

The  Scotch  are  characterised  as  priest-ridden  and  Hgoted.  This 
is  true  only  in  a  sense,  and  that  not  the  sense  usually  accepted. 
Through  their  training,  they  are  helplessly  ignorant  of  the  opinions 
and  rights  of  others,  and  unconsciously  under  clerical  influence. 
The  ordeal  through  which  the  vast  majority  in  Scotland  have  passed 
kas  somewhat  perverted  their  nature,  and  so  narrowed  their  vision 
that  it  seems  to  them  the  height  of  charity  to  make  all  men  even 
as  they  are  —  servile,  prejudiced,  and  intolerant.  At  the  very 
^rliest  stage  the  process  of  mental  subjugation  begins.  "The 
Catechism,*'  "the  minister/'  "the  Church,"  are  the  word-charms 
which  meet  them  on  the  threshold  of  existence,  and  before  which  they 
are  taught  to  bow.  Children  are  bom  and  baptised,  in  one  form 
or  another,  into  the  Church.  As  soon  as  they  can  articulate,  the 
4y  doctrines  and  dogmatic  affirmations  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  are 
poured  into  their  minds  as  water  is  poured  into  a  bucket.  If  they 
are  teachable,  and  possess  a  retentive  memory,  the  process  is  compara- 
tively easy.  It  is  not  always  so ;  in  general,  and  not  unnaturally, 
it  is  a  hard  and  disagreeable  task.  Children,  even  of  tender  years, 
are  compelled,  under  the  terror  of  the  rod  or  solitary  confinement  in 
^ie  school-room,  which  becomes  for  the  occasion  a  prison-house,  to 
<*inniit  to  memorj^  answers  to  questions  the  most  solemn  and 
ahstruse.  They  have  to  repeat,  no  matter  how  glibly,  if  only  the 
Words  are  remembered,  such  answers  as  the  following : — 

"The  decrees  of  God  are  his  eternal  purpose,  according  to  the 
<5ouiisel  of  his  will,  whereby,  for  his  own  glory,  he  had  fore-ordained 
whatsover  comes  to  pass." 

"  The  sinfulness  of  that  estate  whereinto  man  fell,  consists  in  the 
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guilt,  of  Adam's  first  siii,  the  want  of  original  riglitcousiiess,  and 
the  coiTuption  of  his  whole  nature,  which  is  commonly  called 
original  sin." 

"  The  Sabbath  is  to  be  sanctified  by  a  holy  resting  all  that  day, 
even  from  such  worldly  emplojTnents  and  recreations  as  are  lawful 
on  other  days;  and  spending  the  whole  time  in  the  public  and 
private  exercises  of  God^s  worship,  except  so  much  as  is  to  bo  taken 
up  in  the  works  of  necessity  and  mercj%'' 

The  folly  of  bm-dening  the  minds  of  childix>n  with  such  replies, 
the  verj^  words  of  which  they  are  incapable  of  comprehending, — the 
moral  effect,  when  they  come  to  understand  and  reflect,  of  teaching 
these  difficult  and  disputed  doctrines  with  all  the  authority  of  the 
Word  of  God,  "the  only  rule  to  direct  us,"  as  the  second  question 
of  the  Catechism  declares,  must  be  manifest  to  every  thoughtfid 
and  imbiassed  on-looker.  The  devout  Scotchman  who  has  passed 
through  the  experience,  and  become  habituated  to  the  yoke,  sees 
nothing  in  it  but  the  faithful  discharge  of  a  stern  duty.  It 
matters  not  that  the  process  is  felt  to  be  a  punishment  rather  than  a 
pleasure,  and  that  it  comes  to  be  associated  in  the  youthfid  mind 
with  all  that  is  aimless  and  unlovely.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
it  serves  its  end ;  cardinal  doctrines  are  implanted,  and  the  youthful 
mind  is  safely,  if  painfully,  shaped  into  the  orthodox  mould.  Little 
effort  is  made  to  give  the  learners  any  intelligent  conception  of  the 
words  they  repeat;  it  is  seen  to  be  hopeless,  or  regarded  as  a 
secondary  consideration.  The  chief  aim  is  to  get  the  words  finnly 
fixed  in  the  memory  as  a  basis  of  subsequent  action ;  and  the  boy 
who  excels  most  in  this  parrot- work  is  pronoimced  the  "  best  scholar," 
and  rewarded  accordingly.  The  rivalry  here  is  not  in  the  amount 
of  useful  knowledge  acquired,  but  in  the  number  of  words  and 
sentences  that  can  be  remembered.  Children  are  not  taught  cer- 
tain elementary  truths,  or  familiarised  with  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  requirements  of  religion ;  they  are  made  the  receptacles  of 
an  elaborate  and  complicated  system  of  theology. 

Those  who  have  passed  through  the  dreary  ordeal,  and  have  been 
enabled  to  look  back  on  it  with  some  degree  of  enlightenment,  can 
only  think  of  the  protracted  punishment,  and  the  time  worse  than 
lost,  with  repugnance  and  regret.  To  them  the  school — at  least  in 
respect  to  religious  instruction,  which  above  all  others  should  have 
been  a  "  way  of  pleasantness  " — ^has  no  endearing  associations ;  and 
happy  arc  they  if  some  kind  hand  tried  to  guide  them  into  the  path 
of  goodness,  and  some  loving  voice  sought  to  unfold  to  them  the 
beauty  of  truth. 

This  is  the  **  religious  element "  in  education  so  fiercely  contended 
for  in  Scotland,  and  to  maintain  which  the  clergy  have  successfully 
opposed  all  efforts  to  introduce  a  system  more  in  harmony  with  the 
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spirit  of  the  age  and  the  requirements  of  the  people.     To  maintain 

a  monopoly  in  laying  "  the  foundations  of  belief,"  and  make  sure 

that  theological  dogmas  are  taught  in  a  sufficiently  authoritative 

and  orthodox  way,  they  have  rejected  every  proposal  which  would 

have  tended  to  secure  for  all  classes  a  sound  general  education,  to 

remove  invidious  sectarian  distinctions,  and  to  place  schools  imder 

a  fiairly  constituted  and  representative  management.     It  is  hopefid 

to  find  that  some  ministers  see  the  folly  of  this  course,  and  are  not 

afraid  to  give  expression  to  their  convictions.     Before  the  Royal 

Commissioners  for  Education,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Taylor,  of  Glasgow, 

stated,  "  that  it  forms  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Church,  as  constituted 

by  scriptural  authority,  to  take  charge  of  the  secular  instruction  of 

the  community;  that  if  this  is  claimed  by  the  Church  as  a  right, 

it  is  nothing  but  priestcraft ;  and  if  it  is  considered  a  duty,  there 

is  no  warrant  for  it  in  the  Bible."     Speaking  on  this  subject  several 

years  ago,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  of  Edinburgh,  said,  "  Education  by 

the  Church  means  nothing  but  education  by  the  clergy ;  education 

(•ontroUcd  and  directed  by  them   according  to  their  peculiar  and 

professional  views  and  feelings.    Is  the  propriety  of  this  self-evident  ? 

Do  the  people  desire  it?     Are  they  prepared  to  submit   to   it?" 

'Tlio  clergj-man,"  he  continues,  "  is  not  religion,  nor  is  religion  the 

clergyman.     He  is  not  necessarily  the  impersonation  or  expression 

of  true  Christianity.    He  may  be  rather  the  impersonation  of  narrow- 

niiudedness,   intolerance,   bigotrj',   sectarianism.      This    is    no  bare 

possibility.     The  largest  charity  must  admit  that  it  has  been  often 

realised."     Remarking  that  "imder   ecclesiastical  management  the 

^^'hoohnaster  is  just  the  minister  with  modifications  ;  that  the  value 

^i  the  school  is  its  tendency  to  serve  as  a  aeminarium  pcclemc,  a 

fceder  for  the  church  or  chapel,"  he  adds  most  truly  that  "  national 

^ucation  is  a  national  business,"  and  that  its  superintendence  or 

Erection  "  will  never  be  well  or  satisfactorily  done  till  all  classes 

^^h  a  hearty  interest  in  it ;  and  that  they  never  will  do  till  they 

''^^^  all  admitted  to  co-operate  actively  in  the  work."     If  legislators 

^re  to  deal  with  the  question  of  education,  it  woidd  be  well  for 

^hom  to  look  narrowly  into  the  obstructive  policy  which  has  been 

so  long  pursued,  and  inquire  how  far  it  is  the  work  of  the  people 

^r  only  of  a  narrow  and  self-interested  few.     The  instruction  of  the 

young  has  been  too  long  under  ecclesiastical   control.     A  system 

^hich  aims  chiefly  at  producing  theological  machines  cannot  much 

longer  exist.     Essentially  bad  in  itself,  carried  into  the  present  time, 

^th  its  new  lights  and  requirements,  it  is  glaringly  out  of  place 

^nd  utterly  inadequate.     Something  more  in  accordance  with  modem 

Progress  and  true   Christian  liberty  is   demanded.     To  allow  the 

Bible  to  be  read  at  schools,  and  leave  the  young,  as  their  minds 

^^^ain  matxirity,  with  such  parental  guidance  as  may  be  given,  to 
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educe  their  own  conclusions  as  to  doctrines,  churches,  and  forms  of 
worship,  would  surely  be  a  wiser  and  better  way. 

The  dogmatic  instruction  and  clerical  control  are  not  confined  to 
the  school-room.  Too  often  the  school-training  is  followed  up  by  a 
home- training  equally  objectionable  and  injurious.  Whatever  other 
branches  of  instruction  are  neglected,  in  "  well-ordered "  families  the 
religious  machine- work  is  sternly  carried  on.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  say  one  word  against  the  parent's  right  to  educate  his  children 
as  he  thinks  fit,  far  less  to  discourage  religious  home-instruction ;  my 
complaint  is,  that  the  training  is  so  often  purely  and  perniciously 
theological.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  to  male  children  religious  by 
teaching  them  certain  dogmas  and  practices  has  come  to  be  the  leading 
idea ;  and  that  compulsion  is  regarded  as  the  necessary  and  natural 
resort  in  accomplishing  this  end.  With  how  many  in  Scotland  has 
it  been  the  bitter  experience !  Prayer  by  compulsion — children  even 
terrified  by  coarse  threats  into  repeating  their  "  good  words ; "  reading 
by  compidsion — dreary  books  in  divinity,  or  didl  missionary  records ; 
Sabbath  observance  by  compulsion — whole  days  spent  in  church- 
going,  enforced  catechism  and  verse  learning,  and  the  aforesaid 
reading ;- — is  it  strange  that  the  mind  is  cramped,  the  sjonpathies 
blunted,  and  the  whole  being  vitiated  ? 

The  out-come  of  a  training  thus  conmienced  and  carried  on  may 
be  easily  foreseen.  Too  many,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  comes, 
revolt  from  its  severities  into  open  profligacy ;  a  few  cast  off  its 
influence,  and  adopt  opinions  in  accordance  with  their  own  in- 
quiries. A  very  limited  niunber  openly  avow  themselves  sceptical ; 
and  the  vast  majority  become  mere  ecclesiastical  implements,  or  sink 
into  a  lifeless  formalism.  There  are  also  those,  and  happily  they  are 
not  few,  who  rise  above  the  gloomy  influences  which  surromid  them, 
and  whoso  genuine  piety  and  unimpeachable  virtue,  whoso  deeds  of 
charity  and  devotion  to  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  are  felt  as  a  vital 
power  among  the  people. 

The  second  great  stage  in  the  religious  life  of  the  vast  majority  of 
w^hom  I  have  spoken  is  when  they  have  formally  to  **  join  the  Church." 
In  most  cases  the  step  is  no  matter  of  individual  choice  or  decision. 
They  have  been  rigidly  taught  that  this  must  be  done  at  a  given 
period ;  it  is  what  their  parents  did  and  what  their  neighbours  do  ;  and 
Iiaving  reached  the  mature  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  they  too  must 
become  *'  communicants,''  or  bear  the  brand  of  an  odious  singularity. 
The  point  of  denominational  attachment  is  settled  by  hereditary 
descent ;  sometimes,  it  may  be,  by  private  friendship  or  preference 
for  a  minister ;  rarely  is  it  even  a  consideration  of  creed  or  form  of 
Church  government.  The  young  man  gets  his  Confession  of  Faith, 
grinds  up  in  the  questions  and  answers  of  some  **  Guide  to  the  Com- 
munion Table,"  and  having  done  so,  feels  fully  equipped  to  face  the 
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minister.  It  is  not  a  trying  ordeal.  He  reads  a  portion  of  that  book 
irliicli  teaches  that  religion  is  a  thing  of  the  heart,  and  profession  the 
pul)lic  avowal  of  a  living  faith ;  he  answers  a  few  questions  from  his 
steTcotyped  Guide  Book ;  with  a  score  of  others  he  bows  his  head, 
sag-nifj-ing  in  this  wholesale  way  **the  great  change"  he  has  under- 
jono ;  and  he  is  thereupon  pronounced  worthy  to  join  in  that  solemn 
^emicc  which  his  Bible  says  is  only  acceptable  to  God  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a  spiritual  communion  with  a  risen  and  personally  realised 
Redeemer. 

The  Sacramental  season,  with  its  fasts,  its  sermons  long  and  nume- 
rous, and  its  faces  ditto,  comes  on.     The  commimicants,  new  and  old, 
laect  around  the  tables.     The  minister  addresses  them  in  a  tone  and 
form  peculiar  to  the  occasion.     He  declares  that  personal  conversion 
and  a  holy  life  are  necessary  to  worthy  acceptance  of  "  the  elements," 
and  in  words  of  burning  terror  warns  the  unprepared  of  their  danger. 
It  matters  not  that  by  the  very  act  of  admission  he  has  labelled  them 
all  worthy  recipients,  or  that  he  knows  full  well  many  of  them  should 
not  be  there.     It  is  not  expected  that  they  will  now  publicly  rise 
from  the  tables  ;  and  were  any  honest  worshipper,  who  doubted  his 
own  fitness,  to  do  so,  no  one  would  be  more  shocked  and  surprised,  or 
more  ready  to  quell  the  budding  fears,  than  the  officiating  clergyman. 
Although  the  ceremony  has  been  gone  through  many  thousand  times, 
very  seldom,  if  ever,  has  it  been  followed  by  action  in  this  way.     At 
first,  some  who  have  a  glimmering  that  all  is  not  right  within  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  they  incur ;  but  as  the  application  is  repeated, 
^d  they  see  others  no  better  than  themselves  at  ease,  they  become 
hardened  and  indifferent.     But  to  all  this  the  chief  actor  is  blind. 
Having  unburdened  his  conscience,  the  minister  bids  "the  beloved'' 
come  and  partake  of  the  feast  prepared  for  them.     They  do  so  reve- 
^tly ;  the  ceremony  is  over  ;  the  assembly  breaks  up  ;  and  there  is 
a  manifest  feeling  of  relief.     The  people  seem  to  think  they  have 
intoned  by  one  week's  services  for  six  months'  transgressions  ;  and  can 
(m  the  language  of  the  pulpit)  "  go  down  to  the  world"  to  eat,  di-ink, 
and  make  merry  till  the  sacred  season  comes  round  again. 

I  Would  not  be  uncharitable  ;  there  are  many  earnest  and  devout 
Worshippers ;  I  speak  not  of  individuals  as  such ;  it  is  of  a  system 
^e  in  its  nature  and  tendency  to  be  condemned.  It  seeks  to  make 
Dian  rehgious  by  rules  and  regulations,  not  by  affecting  the  heart  and 
^'dtivating  the  spiritual  nature.  It  is  all  forms,  externalities — a  mere 
Worldly  organisation  and  show.  And  what  are  the  residts  ?  Some 
^^  have  already  seen,  but  they  are  subtle  and  varied.  Independence 
^^  thought  and  individuality  of  character  are  crushed.  Oneness  of 
^lirf,  or  seeming  oneness,  is  deemed  the  highest  attainment  of  Church 
^^^mbers  ;  diversity  is  dreaded  and  condenmed ;  and  it  is  sought  to 
'^uce  all  to  one  dead  level  of  uniformity.     Spiritual  development  is 
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impossible.  So  long  as  meu  remain  under  tte  influence  of  the  system, 
there  is  an  effectual  barrier  to  inquiiy,  free  thought,  and  true  spiritual 
enlightenment.  Any  one  who  strikes  out  of  the  beaten  path  is  a 
heretic,  and  whatever  questions  the  infallibility  of  established  usages 
is  a  damnable  heresy.  Men  go  through  the  mill  and  come  out  what 
we  see — ignorant,  narrow-minded,  and  full  of  all  uncharitableness. 
The  Bible  speaks  of  a  "law  of  liberty;"  this  system  knows  only  a 
law  of  bondage.  The  Bible  demands  a  service  of  the  heart ;  the  system 
is  satisfied  with  dead  formalism,  and  fosters  a  systematic  hypocrisy.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  are  thousands  who  go  through 
the  formalities  of  sermon  hearing,  fast  keeping,  and  sacramental 
attendance,  who  are  totally  destitute  of  religious  faith,  and  whose 
intellects  reject  or  have  never  comprehended  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  And  what  is  worse,  the  religious  teachers  know  this,  and 
practically  sanction  it  by  their  silence.  Religious  systems  are  not  to 
be  judged  by  the  moral  conduct  of  those  who  may  have  been  instructed 
in  them  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  ignored  that  aU  over  Scot- 
land, especially  in  those  districts  where  the  instruction  is  moat  rigid 
and  the  clerical  control  most  direct,  drunkenness  and  illegitimacy 
fearfullv  abound. 

That  there  is  some  fatal  defect  in  the  system  or  mode  of  training, 
the  religious  life  and  social  condition  of  the  people  too  plainly  show. 
Some  revivifying  agency  is  needed  if  religion  is  to  remain  a  living 
power  in  the  coimtry.  The  "Revival  movement,"  which  lately 
spread  with  contagious  rapidity  over  Scotland,  and  so  speedily 
disappeared,  signally  failed  to  produce  any  general  or  permanent 
effect.  It  was  a  rebound  from  the  formalism  and  corruption  of  the 
Church  into  an  extreme  equally  at  variance  with  spiritual  indepen- 
dence and  intelligent  religious  belief.  Shallow,  and  in  most  cases 
lamentably  ignorant,  its  leaders  appealed  to  the  passions,  and  sought 
to  rouse  men  into  action  by  painting,  in  a  style  too  coarsely  familiar 
for  more  minute  definition  here,  the  joys  of  heaven  and  the  horrors 
of  hell.  For  a  time  it  was  effective.  Whole  communities  were 
moved  to  immediate  confession  of  guilt  and  to  expressions  of  repent- 
ance which  were  at  once  accepted  as  evidence  of  genuine  conversion. 
The  process  went  on  till  the  preachers  took  their  departure  or  the 
excitement  wore  off,  and  the  multitudes,  as  a  hundred  to  one,  returned 
to  their  former  ways,  too  often  hardened  and  disgusted  by  the  hollow 
show  in  which  they  had  taken  part.  The  leaders  aimed  too  exclu- 
sively at  "  awakening,"  and  were  too  ready  to  accept  mere  emotional 
manifestations ;  they  failed  to  see  the  importance  and  rarely  possessed 
the  capacity  of  imparting  solid  instruction.  They  did  not  teach  that 
only  as  man  is  brought  into  harmony  with  God  is  he  truly  religious ; 
that  only  as  his  whole  faculties  are  cultivated  and  developed  is  he 
fulfilling  his  destiny ;  that  in  heing,  not  merely  in  saj'ing  and  doing, 
consistfl  practical  goodness.     It  was  not   sought  to  return  to   the 
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5reeedom,  purity,  and  clear-sighted  simplicity  of  New   Testament 

CTIiristianity. 

IVithin  the  past  few  years  there  has  grown  up  in  Scotland,  in 

lefiance  of  hide-bound  system  and  strongly  repressive  measures,  a 

well-marked  spirit  of  inquiry  and  independent  action.     This  spirit 
is  to  be  seen  more  or  less  among  all  classes,  but  especially  in  literary 
circles  and  in  the  newspaper  press.     Perhaps  the  latter  fact  may 
account  for  a  leading  "  revival "  preacher  having,  in  a  description 
of  the  Last  Day,  included  among  the  harlots  and  sabbath-breakers 
coming  up  to  judgment,  "  clouds  of  editors !  '*   The  band  of  earnest 
inquirers  is  still  small  and  ill-defined,  yet  it  is  strong  enough  and 
numerous  enough   to  make  its  voice  heard  and   its  influence  felt. 
AD  honour  is  due  to  those  ministers  who  have  lately  declared  so 
emphatically  for   the   good   old  law  of  liberty;  the  bitterness  and 
higotry  with  which  the  honest  avowal  of  their  deliberate  convictions 
has  been  received  show  what  they  have  to  contend  against.     One  of 
their  most  recent   censors   charitably  accuses   them  of  wishing  to 
"blot  out"  the  Fourth  Commandment,  because  thej'-  do  not  like 
it,  and  actually  says  that  "  the  man  who  would  delete  the  Sabbath 
[his  austere  and  hypocritical  Sabbath]   from  the   calendar   of  the 
world  (!),  has  no  business  to  be  in  the  world."     But  it  ought  to  be 
known  that  these  men  have,  in  no  small  degree,  been  forced  to  the 
position  they  occupy  by  the  gradual  growth  of  enlightenment  among 
the  laity.     Clerical  influence  has  been  perceptibly  declining.     With 
the  thoughtful,  Sabbath  observance  has  ceased  to  be  a  fruitless  and 
winecessary  struggle  to  comply  with  Judaic  severities.    Mere  church- 
going  and  ceremonialism  are  not  regarded  as  the  essence  of  piety. 
Freedom   in  forms   of  worship  is   felt   to   be  an  individual   right. 
Catechisms  and  confessions  are  not  held  to  simi  up  and  exhaust  all 
wisdom,  human  and  divine.     The  Church  has  been  losing  its  hold 
^  the  inteUigence  of  the  few  ;  and,  lacking,  as  it  has  long  done,  the 
'^ve  sympathy  of  the  many,  there  has  arisen  the  danger  of  a  total 
^rangement  of  the  people.    Perceiving  this,  and  conscious  of  kindred 
feelings  in  themselves,  some  ministers  have  been  prompted  to  inquiry ; 
they  have  looked  into  the  creeds  and  into  the  Bible,  and  seeing  more 
or  less  clearly  what  is  required,  they  have  boldly  taken  their  stand 
^  the  exponents  and  leaders  of  free  thought  and  progressive  action. 
The  majority  still  cling  to  their  traditions,  and  their  desperate  efforts 
^  gag  or  subdue  the  onward  movement  only  tend  to  strengthen 
«tent  convictions  and  give  precision  to  half-formed  opinions.     The 
^irit  of  inquiry  is  growing,  and  will  grow,  though  with  fatal  dimness 
^  vision  many  of  the  clergy  fail  to  perceive  it.     Unquestionably  a 
power  is  at  work  which  will  break  the  shackles  of  bigotry  and  revo- 
lutionise the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Scotland,  which  will  vitalise  the 
^ligious  life  of  the  people  and  enable  them  to  assert  their  spiritual 
independence.  H.  G.  Reid. 

VOL.  V.  H 
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It  has  often  been  alleged  that  Americans  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  aristocracies ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  have  ever 
given  more  grounds  for  this  charge  than  their  English  cousins  have 
of  late  for  the  more  serious  one  of  yielding  an  eager  deference  to  the 
American  mob.  And  of  this  no  instance  has  been  more  painful  to 
those  who  represent  the  American  j)eople,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mob,  than  the  loud  and  almost  universal  applause  which  was  returned 
over  the  Atlantic  in  response  to  President  Johnson's  veto  of  the 
measures  passed  by  Congi^ss  for  the  protection  of  those  negroes 
whom,  having  used  in  the  late  war  for  their  own  purposes^  it  is  now 
called  upon  to  cast  back  to  the  unrestricted  control  of  the  very  mm. 
they  helped  to  subjugate,  and  whose  wrath  they  have  incurred 
by  their  devotion  to  the  Federal  cause.  The  plaudits  of  educated 
Englishmen  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  mobs  of  New  York 
and  Washington,  which,  driven  into  their  dens  and  holes  imder  the 
administration  of  President  Lincoln,  have  emerged  at  the  call  of 
his  successor  to  pursue  again  their  congenial  occupation  of  sacking  the 
homes  of  negroes  and  assaulting  the  negroes'  friends ;  they  are  mingled 
also  with  the  brutal  yells  of  all  the  Fenians  in  the  United  States. 
The  sober  verdicts  of  State  Legislatures,  the  earnest  protest  of  the 
Emersons,  the  Longfellows,  the  Lowells,  are  unheard  amid  the  noisy 
bi'ayings  of  a  party  which  does  not  comprise  in  its  ranks  a  single 
literary,  nor  even  an  educated  man — unless  it  be  Mr.  Bancroft. 

What  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  policy,  should  it  succeed, 
to  which  the  President  is  thus  hounded  on  bv  men  who  should  know 
better  ?  Setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  great  wrong  against  thei 
negro  which  it  contemplates,  let  thoughtful  Englishmen  consider  th€E 
circumstances  under  which  this  conflict  is  taking  place.  Out  of  s 
half  century  of  bitter  agitation,  culminating  in  a  fearful  war,  wib 
have  arrived  at  this  crisis.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  this  dreary 
experience  has  made  certain,  it  is  that  there  can  be  no  internal  peaocE 
and  consequently  no  real  advancement  in  America  so  long  as  thei^ 
is  a  negro-agitation  in  it.  Another  certain  thing  is,  that  there  muflis 
and  will  be  such  an  agitation  in  it  so  long  as  the  negro  is  deprived  d 
the  rights  and  immimities  awarded  to  the  lowest  and  most  ignorajm:: 
of  all  other  races.  The  principles  of  hiunan  equality,  announced  S 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  have  passed  into  the  console; 
of  the  Northern  people.  The  fiend  that  has  harried  the  Amerii 
Republic  for  generations  is  the  conviction  that  there  was  in  it  o: 
great  violation  of  every  sacred  law  upon  which  it  had  been  estal> 
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lished  and  defended.     And  tkus  the  chain  which  was  around  the 
negro's  neck  was  gradually  fastened  about  that  of  the  nation,  and  of 
every  man  in  the  nation.     Under  the  long  and  angry  agitation  every 
other  interest  has  been,  as  it  were,  in  atrophy.      Literature  and  Art 
tave  been  neglected.    We  have  had  no  definable  foreign  policy,  and  no 
political  economy.      Appeals  from  foreign  nations  to  America  on  the 
subject  of  Free  Trade,  International  Copyright,  and  other  subjects  of 
importance,  have  fallen  upon  the  ears  of  a  people  so  long  preoccupied 
'^rith  the  one  all-absorbing  agitation,  as  to  have  only  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of,  or  interest  in,  any  other  question.     For  one  generation 
tile  American  Congress  has  never  given  a  single  day  to  the  discussion 
of  Free  Trade.      One  great  maelstrom  has  been  in  the  centre  of  the 
nation,  sucking  into  itself  everything  and  everybody.     And  now, 
after  the  tremendous  effort,   with  its  fearful   sacrifices,  which  the 
American  people  have  made  to  deliver  themselves  and  their  country 
from  this  horrible  curse,  and  just  as  they  were  rejoicing   in   the 
pToq)ect  of  peaceful  seas,  a  reckless  and   ignorant  man  makes  a 
violent  effort  to  hurl  them  back  again  into  the  turmoil,  danger,  and 
mt€raecine  fury  of  the  past, — to  strike  out   every  result  of  the  con- 
flict except  the  half-million  graves  and  the  heavy  debt — and  people  of 
our  own  blood  and  language  are  foimd  cheering  him  on  to  the  fright- 
ftil  patricide ! 

So  far  as  their  immediate  cause  is  concerned  the  American  oppo- 
^Qits  of  the  President  have  no  interest  in  wishing  English  opinion 
5^  be  other  than  it  is.      English  opinion  has  ceased  to  be,  except 
^directly,    of  importance.      The   fact  that   every  man   and   every 
Newspaper  in  Europe  which  opposed  President  Lincoln's  defence  of 
^te  Union  is  upholding  President  Johnson's  policy  for  its  reconstruc- 
tion has  materially  helped  the  Congress.     The  "  Radicals  "  have  not 
-^Sailed  to  reprint  and  circulate  the   sentiments   of  the  Times,  the 
^elefjraph,  the  Standard^  and  of  other  journals,  whose  Confederate 
^Jmpathies  in  the  late  war  were  well  known,  with  marked  effect.     The 
^^"^rocesof  those  men  whose  influence  is  of  direct  importance  in  America 
^^Te  been  distinctly  and  unanimously  given  in  favour  of  Congress. 
-li»efore,  if  I  again  draw  attention  to  the  errors,  as  I  conceive,  which 
^3»  prevailing  in  England  concerning  the  struggle  in  America,  it  is 
^^ertainly  not  in  the  interest  of  any  party ;  but  it  is  with  an  eye  to 
"^ie  fiiture,  and  to  save  from  crumbling  away  what  remains  of  any 
^>»ninon  ground  upon  which  the  controlling  minds  of  England  and 
-America  can  hereafter  stand.     When  President   Johnson^  and  the 
*>»ii8ter  which  through  his  ignorance  is  striving  to  recover  from  its 
''^mids  and  again  devastate  the  coimtry,  have  been  crushed,  there 
^  I  fear,  be  left  enough  of  alienation  between  the  two  countries ; 

U  really  seems  a  gratuitous  addition  to  it  that  any  Englishman 

H  2 
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should,  in  common  with  the  basest  elements  of  American  politic 
and  society,  hail  every  effort  made  to  return  us  to  that  chaos  of  crim 
and  dissension  from  which  we  have  with  such  difficulty  and  after  sue 
sad  losses  emerged. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here  the  pluck  of  the  President,  no 
his  taste,  nor  to  speculate  on  the  probabilities  of  his  success  o 
of  the  success  of  Congress,  but  to  consider  this  previous  question— 
Which  is  right  ? 

To  simplify  this  question  let  me  observe  here  that  the  question 
between  the  President  and  Congress  is  an  eminently  practical  one 
That  slavery  might  better  have  been  reformed  than  abolished,  a 
Mr.  Carlyle  held,  is  an  intelligible  position;  that  it  would  hav 
been  better  to  have  permitted  the  South  to  establish  a  separate  Con 
federacy  is  a  position  for  which  there  was  much  to  be  said ;  that  th 
admission  of  ignorant  masses  to  the  franchise  is  a  political  error  is  . 
view  maintained  by  many  in  the  United  States,  and  particularl; 
among  those  termed  "  radicals."  But  we  are  called  in  America  t 
act  imder  fixed  conditions  whether  they  be  the  best  or  not.  If  ther 
were  any  advantages  in  slavery  they  at  least  have  irrecoverably  gone 
whatever  evils  of  it  may  remain ;  the  question  of  a  separate  con 
federacy  exists  no  longer ;  nor  is  there  at  present  an  opportunity 
of  restricting  suffrage  to  those  fitted  for  it.  From  this  point  '. 
propose  to  follow  step  by  step  the  President's  own  defence  of  hi: 
policy  and  position  as  laid  by  him  before  the  English  people  in  th< 
American  correspondence  of  the  Times,  and  published  in  that  pape: 
May  1. 

1.  The  President  says  of  the  late  civil  war : — "  It  was  the  renewal 
of  an  old  conflict.  The  two  sections  were  ready  to  go  to  war  before  th. 
rebellion  broke  out — the  one  to  preserve  slavery,  the  other  to  destroy 
it."  This,  so  far  as  the  President's  opinion  goes,  settles  the  question 
as  to  whether  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war.  "  Each  side,"  li 
continues,  "  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  Government  in  order  to  gai 
its  object.  The  South  struck  first ;  the  rebellion  was  subdued  at  tt 
Southern  end  of  the  line,  and  now  it  is  swinging  round  to  the  oth» 
line."  Setting  a^ide  the  notable  fact  of  a  President  elected  excl" 
sively  by  Republican  votes,  putting  anti-slavery  men  on  the  sarr 
level  with  those  who  plunged  the  country  into  civil  war  for  the  sa"" 
of  slavery,  what  is  the  groimd  upon  which  he  accuses  the  two-thirr 
majorities  in  Congress  of  rebellion  ?  Rebellion  means  the  nullifi^: 
tion  of  some  law ;  what  law  has  Congress  disregarded  ?  Is- 
rebellion  to  refuse  to  admit  the  representatives  of  the  eleven  Sta.^ 
lately  in  rebellion  ?  The  Constitution  says  : — "  Each  House  shall  ^ 
the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  of*^ 
members."    Is  it  rebellion  to  pass  over  the  President's  veto  against  a 
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measure  which  he  deems  unconstitutional  ?     The  President  is  not  the 
judge  of  the  constitutionality  of  a   measure.     Even   the   Supreme 
Court  can  only  decide  indirectly  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  law, 
that  is,  upon  a  special  case  that  may  arise  under  it.     With  regard  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  which  is  simply  the  practical  interference  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  States  which  have  laws  whose  action  would 
set  aside  the  rights  it  has  conferred  upon  negroes,  to  the  extent  only  of 
protecting  those  rights,  the  President  vetoed  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
violated  the  constitutional  rights  of  those  States  to  define  their  own 
terms  of  citizenship,  and  to  deal  each  as  it  pleased  with  its  inhabitants. 
Tkifl  position  may  easily  be  proved  untenable  even  under  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  was  before  the  recent  amendment  was  incorporated  into  it ; 
but  the  new  Article  (XIII.),  whose  adoption  President  Johnson  him- 
self has  formally  announced,  after  emancipating  all  the  slaves  in 
-America,  makes  it  the  duty  of  "  Congress  "  "  to  enforce  this  Article 
by  appropriate  legislation."     By  what  right  can  Congress  transfer 
this,  its  plain  constituttonal  duty,  to  the  local  courts  and  laws  of 
States  controlled  by  ex-slaveholders  ?     Under  any  theory  of  States- 
lights  whatever,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  nation  has  decided  by  the 
solemn  act  of  a  change  in  its  organic  law  to  protect  the  negro  from 
the  wrongs  which  the  unchanged  slave  codes  of  the  South  would  still 
inflict  upon  him,  and  itself  from  the  danger  of  finding  that  it  has 
abolished  only  the  name  and  not  the  fact  of  the  institution  from 
'which  it  has  sufiered  so  much.     "  But,"  says  the  correspondent  of  the 
•JlW.y,  "  the  President  distinguished  between  the  principle  on  which 
tie  bill  is  professedly  based,  and  the  bill  itself ;  the  former  he  was 
anxious  to  see  carried  out,  but  the  means  proposed  he  considered 
f)bjectionable  and  hazardous."     The  President  objected  both  to  the 
Jreedmen*8  Bureau  Bill  and  to  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  that  they  were 
lased  upon  the  right  of  the  Central  Power  to  interfere  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  States.     The  expression,  then,  of  an  anxiety  to 
•ee  the  principle  carried  out,  coupled  with  his  objection  to  the  means 
Jroposed,  can  only  mean  that  the  President  would  like  to  see  the 
Jiegpoes  protected,  but  is  opposed  to  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
Congress  for  that  end.   But  either  Congress  or  the  States  must  secure 
Ae  civil  rights  of  negroes  if  they  are  to  be  secured  at  all.     If  the 
Iiesident  could  point  out  a  State  where  the  laws  do  not  discriminate 
^justly  against  persons  of  colour,  he  would  but  name  a  spot  to 
'which,  by  its  own  terms,  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  has  no  application 
'whatever.     If  the  expression  ascribed  to  him  means  anything,  it 
^^ieans  that  he  is  in  favour  of  a  principle,  but  opposed  to  the  only 
possible  means  of  carrying  it  out.  If  he  thinks  there  is  another  way, 
'^ly  in  his  veto  he  might  have  suggested  it. 
In  1862   Congress  passed  and  President  Lincoln  signed  a  law 
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fixing  a  certain  oath  of  loyalty  to  be  administered  to  every  officit 
who  should  thereafter  act  in  any  of  the  rebellions  States  before  1 
should  be  admitted  to  office.  Congress,  after  twice  demanding  of  tl 
ExecutiTe  whether  this  oath  had  been  taken  by  the  various  oflB.ee 
appointed  by  the  President  to  act  in  the  South  wa«,  after  an  irreguli 
delay  of  several  months,  recently  informed  by  the  President  that  1 
had  not  been  able  to  find  men  in  the  South  who  could  take  the  oat! 
and  had  consequently  disregarded  it.  This  is  the  magistrate  wl 
charges  the  North  with  rebellion.  It  is  the  first  case  of  admitti 
violation  of  a  law  of  the  United  States  by  the  Executive,  whose  fix 
oath  is  that  he  will  execute  the  laws  of  the  country. 

2.  The  President  says : — "  They  [J,e.,  his  opponents  in  Congrw 
know  nothing  practically  of  the  real  state  of  the  South.  The  ve 
man  who  has  drawn  up  the  Civil  Rights  Bill — what  are  his  means 
judging  ?  I  left  him  in  the  Senate  and  went  out  to  Tennessee,  ei, 
bore  my  share  of  the  troubles.  He  stopped  at  home,  and  n< 
endeavours  to  make  his  theories  square  into  the  events  of  the  wt 
and  legislate  on  ideas  which  he  has  never  put  to  the  test."  The 
words  recall  some  incidents  in  Mr.  Johnson's  life  worth  mentionin 
and  that  are  to  his  credit.  When  he  left  the  Senate  and  went  out 
Tennessee,  after  his  manly  speech  against  secession,  and  befo: 
hostilities  had  begun,  Mr.  Johnson  journeyed  by  train  through  tt 
State  of  Virginia.  When  that  train  stopped  for  a  few  moments  at 
town  appropriately  named  Lynchburg,  a  number  of  residents  entere 
and  dragged  him  from  the  carriage  by  his  nose ;  they  knocked  hii 
down,  kicked  him,  spat  in  his  faee,  and  at  length  dragged  him  to 
tree,  amid  the  cheering  of  a  large  crowd ;  and  had  proceeded  towar 
hanging  him  so  far  a«  to  place  a  halter  around  his  neck,  when  sobd 
old  man  raised  his  voice,  and  said  that  his  (Johnson's)  own  neighbotu 
at  Greenville,  Tennessee,  had,  as  the  speaker  had  been  informed,  wm 
arrangements  to  hang  their  senator  on  his  arrival,  and  that  as  Vi 
ginians  had  no  right  to  deprive  them  of  that  privilege,  they  had  be 
permit  him  to  go  on.  So  Mr.  Johnson  was  put  in  the  train  agai 
Arriving  at  home,  he  was  put  to  fiight ;  his  son  was  killed ;  h 
daughter  died  through  distress  and  privation.  Whilst  he  was  i 
Tennessee  he  seemed  to  have  views  remarkably  like  those  of  the  mc 
who,  he  now  says,  know  nothing  about  the  South.  His  severitL 
against  rebels  were  greater  than  those  of  any  other  military  govent 
aj^inted  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  But  what  were  his  views  of  the  relation 
between  whites  and  blacks  P  In  his  speech  proclaiming  the  freedc 
of  the  negroes  in  Tennessee  he  denoimced  "  the  corrupt  and  damnal 
aristocracy"  of  the  South  which  had  made  the  negroes  the  victims 
their  lust,  and  cried  : — "  Coloured  men  of  Tennessee !  this,  too,  sht- 
cease.     Your  wives  and  daughters  shall  no  longer  be  dragged  in 
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a  concubmage  compared  to  which  polygamy  is  a  virtue,  to  satisfy  the 

brutal  lusts  of  slaveholders  and  overseers.'*     With  equal  vigour  did 

lie  describe  the  other  wrongs  of  the  negroes.     Nor  did  he  seem  then 

to  have  concluded  from  his  o^vn  and  their  experience  that  rebelfi  and 

fllaveholders  were  the  proper  persons  to  control  States.     "  I  sj^eak 

now/'  he  cried,  "  as  one  who  feels  the  world  his  country,  and  all 

who  love   equal  rights  his  friends.     I  speak,   too,   as  a  citizen  of 

Tennessee.   .  .  .  Loyal  men,  white  or  black,  shall  alone  control  her 

destinies.*'    Tlic  superior  knowledge  of  the  South  which  Mr.  Johnson 

boasts — which  has  made  him  willing  to  trust  the  negroes  eutircly  to 

those  whom  he  denounced  as  "  corrupt  and  damnable,"  and  the  States 

to  whites  only,  and  those  whites  who  cannot  take  the  oath  of  loyalty — 

must  have  been  obtained  since  he  left  the  South  and  came  to  Wash- 

mgton.     His  last  utterance  in  the  South  is  that  quoted  above.    That 

those  who  pulled  his  nose,  and  were  ready  to  hang  him,  now  fawn  at 

his  feet  may  argue  to  him  a  change  of  heart  in  them ;  to  others  it 

luay  appear  connected  with  the  change  in  his  official  position.    But 

if  there  is  any  change  of  feeling  in  the  South  toward  the  negroes  who 

aided  in  its  subjugation,  might  we  not  reasonably  expect  to  see  it 

expressed  in  mild  and  just  laws  ?     The  Southern  States  have  met  in 

Conventions  and  deKberately  readjusted  their  codes,  and  yet  in  but 

one  of  them  is  the  negro  able  to  testify  in  a  court  against  a  white 

Bmn,  in  none  is  he  able  to  purchase  land,  in  none  is  he  permitted 

to  have  schools,  in  none  can  he  move  about  at  will  from  one  place  to 

another. 

Whilst  President  Johnson,  for  the  sake  of  his  war  with  Congress, 

declares  the  rebellion  in  the  South  over,  he,  for  the  sake  of  some 

other  interest,  takes  care  to  occupy  the  Southern  States  with  150,000 

troops.      Over  these  troops  there  are  commanders,  and  under  them 

•gents,  all  maintained  there  by  the  President,  as  Commander-in-Chief 

rf  the  army.     The  leading  commanders  in  the  South  are  Generals 

Thomas,  Grierson,  Saxton,  Fiske,  Terry,  and  Howard.    The  authority 

of  these  generals  extends  over  the  entire  eleven  States.     Now,  these 

aenand  their  subordinates  have  every  one  been  carefully  examined  and 

ctofis-examined  as  to  the  present  feeling  in  the  South,  and  they  have, 

without  exception,  declared  their  belief  that  the  Southern  States  are  at 

kfiart  as  disloyal  as  ever  to  the  Union  ;  that  their  animosity  towards 

the  negro  is  extreme  ;  and  that  were  the  Federal  troops  withdrawn 

they  have  no  doubt  that  every  negro  and  every  Unionist  would  be 

daia  or  forced  to  fly.     Of  those  who  testify  thus,  not  one  has  ever 

Wa  associated  with  abolitionism.      The  one  who  has  the  largest 

<ioinmand,  and  who  testifies  most  strongly — General  Thomas — is  a 

Native  and  citizen  of  Virginia.     General  Lee  and  Mr.  Stephens,  of 

the  late  Confederacy,  have  frankly  admitted  before  the  Reconstruc- 
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tion  Committee,  that  they  and,  as  they  believe,  the  Southern  peoplt 
still  hold  to  the  right  of  Secession,  and  that  they  would  prefer  beinj 
kept  out  of  Congress  to  surrendering  the  right  of  whites  to  th 
absolute  control  of  blacks.  Unless  the  President  has  some  facts  wit] 
w^hich  to  upset  these,  he  has  no  case  at  all.  So  far  as  he  has  state 
any,  it  confirms  the  grounds  upon  which  Congress  still  refuses  bj 
implicit  trust.  In  his  conversation  with  the  Times*  correspondenl 
he  declares  that  those  who  are  urging  negro- enfranchisement  ar 
"  going  the  way  for  a  conflict  of  races."  The  plain  meaning  of  thi 
— and  the  President  has  frequently  repeated  it — is,  that  if  th 
United  States  should  enfranchise  negroes  by  law,  the  whites  woult 
prevent  their  voting  by  force.  But  if  they  woidd  rebel  against  a  la^ 
enfranchising  negroes,  why  may  they  not  annul  the  law  emancipatin| 
them,  if  they  ever  obtain  the  power  to  do  so  ?  To  take  away  thi 
nogroesV  rightfl  for  fear  that  those  rights  may  be  attacked  is  lik* 
depriving  a  man  of  his  property  in  order  to  secure  him  a  gains 
robbers.  Not  only  the  conflict  of  races,  but  many  another  conflic 
known  to  society — ^as  that  between  robbers  and  robbed,  muixierer 
and  murdered — might  be  avoided  by  placing  the  former  helpless  a 
the  feet  of  the  latter.  But  as  Congress  has  sworn  to  support  a  con 
stitution  which  commands  it  to  **  guarantee  to  every  State  a  republicai 
form  of  government,''  to  **  provide  for  the  general  welfare,"  and  U 
enforce  negro-emancipation  "  by  appropriate  legislation,"  it  cai 
hardly  be  expected  to  relinquish  at  once,  entirely  and  for  ever,  it 
authority  over  the  Southern  States. 

3.  The  next  point  made  by  the  President  is  this : — "  The  ver 
thing  which  we  said  these  Southern  States  could  never  do,  which  w* 
fought  them  four  years  to  prevent  them  doing,  these  men  aflSrm  tha 
they  have  actually  done — namely,  been  out  of  the  Union."  To  thi 
it  may  be  proper  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  the  various  opinions  held  b] 
Republicans  upon  the  technical  condition  of  States  whose  Legislature 
and  Courts  united  in  rebelling  against  the  Union  have  nothing  what 
ever  to  do  with  that  practical  conviction  in  which  they  agre< 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  restore  the  Southern  States  at  this  time  t< 
their  old  power  in  the  Union.  Their  action  is  based  upon  considera* 
tions  of  public  danger.  And  for  the  President  who  is  himsel 
occupying  eleven  States  with  troops  to  talk  of  their  being  equal 
in  the  Union  with  the  other  States,  into  none  of  which  he  woulc 
dare  to  send  a  regiment  any.  more  than  he  would  to  quarter  on< 
in  Hyde  Park,  is  too  absurd  to  require  further  comment.  Equall] 
absurd  is  it  to  speak  of  States  being  regarded  as  .out  of  the  Unioi 
because  they  are  not  admitted  to  full  power.  Their  disabilitiei 
are  proofs  that  they  are  much  less  **  out  of  the  Union  "  than  oth© 
States.     It  is  a  mere  trick  of  words.     New  York  is  as  much  mon 
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dependent  of  the  Union  than  any  of  the  eleven  States  excluded 
from  Congress,  as  a  man  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  more  in- 
dependent than  a  prisoner. 

4.  "  The  Southern  States,"  says  the  President,  "  are  ready  to  come 

back  upon   our  terms,   take   loyal    oaths,    and    acknowledge  their 

allegiance,  but  these  men  say  they  shall  not."     It  is  hard  in  reading 

tliis  not  to  suspect  the  President  of  being  a  deep  humourist.     If 

to-morrow  morning  it  were  to  be  read  throughout  Great  Britain 

as  an  oflficial  statement  that  Stevens,  Mitchell,  and  all  the  Fenians 

had  tendered  to  Her  Majesty  their  oaths  of  loyalty  and  allegiance, 

and  their  promises  of  future  quietness,  on  the  sole  condition  that 

Stephens  should  be  Prime  Minister,  Mitchell  Foreign  Secretary,  and 

the  other  offices  filled  by  O'Mahoney,  Sweeny,  and  other  distinguished 

Fenians,  it  would   not  excite  a  sensation  very  different    from  that 

with  which  loyal  Americans  will  read  this  declaration  of  the  Presi- 

doit's  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  States.     Mark  the  generosity  of 

those  States !  They  kindly  consent  to  send  110  men  to  the  fine  marble 

capitol  at  Washington,  each  of  whom  is  to  be  paid  £600  per  annima 

and  their  travelling  expenses,  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 

States.     They  not  only  consent  to  enter  themselves,  but  to  relieve 

the  Sojithem  negroes   of  the   trouble  of  representing   themselves, 

and  furnish  them  with  eighteen  white  representatives  without  even 

calling  on  them   to   express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they — the 

negroes — wiU  be  represented  or  misrepresented  by  them.     Nay,  so 

^mlimited  is  this  fraternal  feeling,  that  they  propose  thus,  by  ro- 

neving  four  millions  of  loyal  blacks  of  their  own  representation  to 

nave  a  force  sufficient,  with  friends  already  in  Congress,  to  relieve 

Arir  victors  of  the  necessity  of  governing  the  country  any  longer ! 

A  new    kind    of    returning    prodigals    these,    whom   America   is 

invoked  to  receive  with  best  robe  and  fatted  negro ;  prodigals  who, 

having  wasted  their  portions,  come  with  demands  to  rule  in  the 

paternal  mansion,  and  therein  to  renew  the  debaucheries  they  have 

practised  in  the  far  countries ! 

The  intimation  of  the  President  and  others  that  the  Pepublicans  of 
Congress  are  animated  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  South,  is  one  not 
justified  by  anything  they  have  said  or  done.  So  far  as  the  existence 
^i  such  a  feeling  is  inferred  from  their  refusal  to  trust  the  negroes  to 
^e  power  of  local  laws  manifestly  hostile  to  them,  it  is  like  A  in- 
ferring enmity  on  the  part  of  B  because  B  will  not  give  him  what 
Wongs  to  C.  So  far  as  it  is  gathered  from  the  refusal  to  admit  the 
^ttthem  representatives,  it  argues  a  higher  respect  for  the  South  on 
^e  part  of  the  "  Radicals  "  than  on  that  of  their  opponents.  Though 
^^  policy  be  for  the  moment  sterner,  it  rests  on  a  belief  in  the 
J^uineness  and  honesty  of  the  South  ;    any  other  must  assvmie  that 
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the  South  has  been  a  mere  braggart  in  its  long-continued  avowa 
of  hostility  to  the  North,  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  filling  h* 
a  million  graves  for  a  casual  interest  which  it  is  now  ready 
surrender,  or  that  it  is  a  mere  spaniel  whose  devotion  is  secured  1 
the  lash.  President  Johnson  is  not  the  only  one  connected  with  ti 
coimtry  who  is  entitled  to  give  an  estimate  of  Southern  feelin 
Amongst  many  others,  the  wi'iter  of  this  article,  though  driven  fro 
his  father's  home  in  Virginia  more  than  ten  years  ago  for  his  am 
slavery  views,  has  always  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  vie^ 
and  feelings  of  many  persons  intimately  connected  with  the  condti 
of  affairs  in  the  South  ;  and  he  has  reason  to  know  that  the  able 
and  best  men  of  the  South — the  men  who  contended  for  a  princip 
wrong  though  it  was — are  not  to  be  found  cringing  with  profuse  li 
loyalty  before  Andrew  Johnson,  but  are  eating  their  hearts  in  lone 
places  throughout  the  South,  and  will  surrender  only  with  death  th« 
hopes  of  Southern  independence,  and  of  the  resuscitation  of  Southe 
institutions.  Northern  men  cannot  fail  to  know  this.  They  kn< 
how  much  loyalty  they  would  feel  to  the  South  and  Slavery  k 
these  prevailed  in  the  late  war.  And  it  is  because  they  respi 
the  spirit  of  their  opponents  that  the  majorities  of  Congn 
have  imanimously  determined  to  exact  that  condition  of  reco 
struction  which  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  old  causes 
dismemberment  and  evil, — a  condition  which  \vill  enlist  time  a 
all  other  healing  forces  for  the  work  of  union, — which  will  identi 
every  man's  political  interest,  and  even  his  daily  bread,  with  freedc 
and  justice:  it  is  that  embodied  in  their  "platfoi^n" — TJnivbr8 
A31NESTY,  XJnivkksal  Suffr.\ck  ! 

MONCURK   D.    CONWAT. 
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When  we  concluded  our  last  notice  the  second  reading  of  the  Franchise  Bill 
had  not  yet  passed — the  last  and  most  eventful  night  of  the  debate  had  yet 
to  come,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  to  be  pitted  against  one 
another  in  a  manner  that  had  not  been  witnessed  since  1852.  All  who  hear 
Mr.  Gladstone  must  observe  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  animosity  and  contemi^t 
in  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Disraeli  which  he  never  betrays  when  replying  to  any 
other  speaker.  He  then  becomes  most  animated,  puts  forth  all  his  strength  and 
oratorical  science,  and  seems  not  only  bent  on  defeating  an  opponent,  but  on 
crushing  an  enemy.  In  the  shock  of  these  two  antagonists  we  see  the  last 
remains  of  the  bitter  political  feeling  of  the  last  generation,  which  has  been 
dying  out  since  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in  1846,  and  the  key  to  these  feel- 
ings must  bo  sought  in  the  history  of  those  times.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the 
chosen  friend  and  disciple  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel ;  Mr.  Disraeli  his  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  enemy.  Had  it  not  been  for  Mi*.  Disraeli,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  would  probably  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  country  gentlemen,  the 
Conservatives  would  never  have  split,  and  the  Protectionist  party  would  never 
Haye  existed.  It  was  Mr.  Disraeli  who  urged  the  Tory  rank  and  file  to  turn 
out  their  natural  leaders,  and  take  himself  in  their  place ;  who  shortened  the 
life  of  Peel  by  his  venomous  accusations,  and  caused  Gladstone,  Sidney  Herbert, 
Newcastle,  Cardwell,  and  others,  to  wander  as  outcasts,  under  the  name  of 
I^eelites,  tQl  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government  in  1853.  The  first  time  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  gained  the  climax  of  his  ambition  in  high  office  was  in  1852,  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  then  it  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone  met  him  in  fair 
fight,  and  overthrew  him  in  the  sight  of  friends  and  foes.  His  budget  was 
Mercilessly  dissected — he  had  to  beat  an  ignominious  retreat — and  Mr.  Gladstone 
succeeded  to  his  office,  to  reap  his  greenest  laurels  where  his  opponent  had 
exhibited  his  greatest  failure.  All  who  heard  the  speech  of  1852  must  have 
bought  of  it  while  Mr.  Gladstone  was  speaking  the  other  night.  It  was  not 
^e  mere  Franchise  Bill  that  roused  his  energies.  The  memories  of  a  life  were 
Px^nt  to  him,  and  he  was  answering  the  man  who  had  driven  him  from  the 
*^ck  of  political  life  he  meant  to  pursue,  and  led  him  to  find  fiiends  ho  never 
^^^anied  of.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  now  occupying  the  post  as  Conservative  leader 
^f  the  House  of  Commons,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  probably  looked  foi-ward 
^  in  moments  of  early  ambition.  By  clever  jockeying  he  obtained  the  i)ost  of 
*^er  fifteen  years  earlier  than  his  rival ;  and  this  was  the  man  who  ventured  to 
^^t  him  wifh  his  youthful  aspirations,  which  he  himself  had  been  the  principal 
^^ni  in  frustrating. 

«t.  Disraeli  made  a  speech  rather  dull  and  rambling  in  its  earlier  parts,  with 
y-  the  best  points  as  usual  towards  the  end.  The  House  was  very  hot  and  rather 
^patient  before  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  at  half-past  one.  His  fine  voice  was  clear 
^  strong  and  in  perfect  order ;  it  was  never  strained,  never  exerted  beyond 
^proper  pitch,  and  a  stream  of  exquisite  diction  flowed  out,  without  hesitation, 
^thout  interruption,  till  the  speaker,  at  the  end  of  nearly  two  hours,  had  ex- 
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plained  liis  plans,  defonded  the  weak  points,  answered  general  and  particular 
objection^,  vindicated  kis  life,  and  urged  by  arguments,  drawn  from  history  and 
nature,  the  necessity,  the  justice  of  the  important  measure  on  which  he  had 
staked  his  reputation  and  position.  This  was  really  the  only  earnest  speech  in 
the  debate,  for  Mr.  Mill's  was  an  unimpassioned  essay,  Mr.  Lowe's  a  fine 
declamation,  with  personal  objects  too  transparent,  and  a  dread  of  democracy 
too  far-fetched,  to  inspire  any  real  emotion.  Mr.  Gladstone's  was  a  grand  and 
finished  oration,  spoken  **  ore  rotundo,'*  and  such  as  has  not  been  heard  for 
many  a  yetir.  It  worthily  inaugurated  a  great  change  in  our  constitution, 
and  produced  a  marked  change  in  the  feelings  of  those  who  doubted  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  lead  the  House.  The  only  criticism  that  could  be  passed 
upon  it  is,  that  it  was  perhaps  a  shade  too  democratic  in  its  tone  to  hit 
exactly  the  national  feeling;  perhaps  too  inclined  to  yield  to  generous  impulses, 
which  should  not  be  indulged  in  too  freely  by  men  wielding  enormous 
power,  and  on  whose  judgment  a  nation  has  to  rely  in  matters  where 
its  very  existence  may  be  at  stake.  The  conclusion  also,  borrowed  from 
Longfellow's  **  Excelsior,"  could  hardly  be  considered  happy.  In  an  adapta- 
tion of  this  sort,  taken  as  the  climax  of  a  great  speech,  where  the  reason  and 
the  feelings  of  the  hearers  are  to  receive  their  final  enthralment  by  the  orator, 
there  ought  to  be  all  the  elements  of  strength — first,  great  weight  fix)m  the 
authority  of  the  author,  nobleness  of  sentiment,  practical  wisdom,  and,  if 
possible,  the  argument  from  the  success  of  the  course  adopted. 

But  in  this  case  all  the  qualities  are  absent  save  one.  The  author  is  a  charm- 
ing, but  second-rate,  rather  maudlin  American  poet ;  and  the  moral  of  the  poem 
is,  that  we  should  try  after  an  unattainable  excellence  even  with  the  certainty 
that  we  shall  perish  in  the  attempt.  In  this  there  is  no  practical  wisdom,  and  no 
success ;  there  is  only  a  certain  vague  nobleness  of  sentiment,  which  some  may 
think  not  sufficiently  under  the  guidance  of  reason  and  discretion.  As  the  rash 
and  unhappy  youth  Excelsior  lies  dead  in  the  snow,  we  don't  feelat  all  sure 
that  the  parties  who  grasp  his  standard  and  carrj-  it  forward  are  not  the  people 
whom  he  left  with  some  disdain  behind  him  pursuing  the  ordinary  duties  of  life, 
and  contented  with  quiet  progress.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  retain  his  hold  on 
the  British  public,  it  miist  be  by  the  exercise  of  the  valuable  practical  business 
qualities  he  possesses,  by  restraining  his  somewhat  ardent  imagination,  and 
tempering  his  opinions  by  the  advice  of  some  of  his  experienced  and  cautious 
colleagues,  who,  though  his  inferiors  in  showy  gifts,  may  be  his  superiors  in 
sound  judgment. 

The  Redistribution  Bill  is  as  moderate  a  measure  as  the  Government  could 
well  have  j)roi)osed,  and,  though  by  no  means  faultless,  is  a  great  impi*ovement 
on  Lord  Russoll's  last  eflfort,  in  1860.  The  principles  which  should  govern  such 
a  bill  are,  to  give  adequate  representation  (1)  to  agricultural  Qonstituencies, 
(2)  to  great  town  unities,  (3)  to  small  town  unities.  The  first  two  objects 
are  fairly  carried  out  by  the  Bill,  although] it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Croydon, 
with  20,000  inhabitants  and  rapidly  increasing,  should  be  left  without  a 
representative.  The  third  object  is  better  carried  out  than  in  the  Bill  of  1860, 
but  is  still  very  imperfectly  accomplished.  A  certain  number  of  the  smallest 
boroughs  should  have  been  disfranchised,  for  they  are  either  nomination  boroughs, 
or  else  live  on  corruption,  with  their  ordinary  existence  positively  poisoned  by  the 
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privilege  of  returning  members.  These  are  too  deeply  infected  to  bo  cuixd  bj'- join- 
ing them  to  another  borough,  and  the  best  way  is  to  disfranchise  them  altogether. 
The  nomination  boroughs  are  often  tolerably  pure,  but  they  are  unjustifiable 
on  principle,  and  their  existence  does  far  more  harm  than  good  to  the  general 
influence  of  the  noblemen  for  whose  sake  they  are  kept  up.  Why  should 
Cobe  be  kept  up  that  Lord  Lansdowno  should  return  one  member  for 
Chippenham.  Why  should  Wilton,  which  is  really  a  part  of  Salisbury,  which 
already  possesses  two  members  for  9,000  inhabitants,  be  kept  up  that  the 
dependents  of  Lord  Pembroke  may  send  their  master's  representative  to  the 
Commons'  House.  Why  should  Totnes,  Dartmouth,  and  Ashburton,  three 
focuses  of  evil,  one  worse  than  the  other,  according  to  the  revelations  of  election 
committees,  and  common  report,  form  a  group  which  will  probably  be  worse 
than  the  separate  boroughs,  while  Torquay  and  Newton,  within  a  few  miles 
of  them,  with  a  newly  settled,  rich,  and  thriving  population  of  nearly  50,000, 
be  left,  in  what  is  intended  as  a  permanent  settlement  of  Reform,  without  any 
representative  at  all? 

With  all  its  imperfections,  however,  we  say  the  Bill  ought  to  pass.  What 
will  be  it«  fate  on  Monday  next  is  now  unknown  ;  but  if  the  Conservatives 
defeat  it,  moderate  as  it  is,  they  will  prove  the  insincerity  of  the  vote  they  gave 
on  Lord  Grosvenor's  amendment,  by  which  they  pledged  themselves  not  to 
oppoeo  all  reform,  but  carefully  to  consider  the  measui-e  as  a  whole.  That 
whole  is  now  before  them ;  they  are  powerful  enough  to  fashion  it  as  they 
please.  Thoy  can  have  one  bill  or  two  bills;  they  can  enfranchise  or  save  from 
a  schedule  any  borough  they  like.  They  can  divide  the  counties,  and  probably 
prevent  the  leaseholders  of  the  towns  having  the  votes  they  so  much  dread  ;  at 
least  they  have  a  better  chance  of  doing  so  than  they  will  in  all  likelihood 
ever  have  again.  So  let  them  not  lose  the  opportunity.  If  the  Ministry  are 
^ten,  and  dissolve  on  the  cry  of  reform  or  no  reform,  the  Tories  will  assuredly 
^  beaten,  but  a  fierce  spirit  will  be  aroused,  and  the  lovers  of  wild  popular 
^ergies  will  clap  their  hands.  The  Tories  will  not  be  able  to  direct  the  course 
of  affairs  as  they  do  now,  but  will  depend  for  moderation  on  the  mercies  of 
^^ir  opponents.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  raised  once  more  the  old  standard  of  Toryism, 
^luch  we  thought  had  been  laid  up  for  ever  in  some  old  baronial  hall,  or  buried 
^  the  grave  of  Lord  Eldon.  It  means  that  change  as  change  is  bad,  that  reform 
of  our  institutions  is  unnecessary,  and  that  these  have  a  self-adapting  power,  if 
«ft  to  themselves,  to  conform  to  the  wants  of  ever-advancing  time.  This  doctrine 
^  held  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  change  is  the  great  rule  of  nature  ;  in  spite  of  tho 
^chings  of  history  confirming  tho  wise  aphorism  of  Bacon,  '*  morosa  rerum 
^tentio  res  turbulenta  est,  seque  ac  no  vitas,"  We  thought  it  was  the  Con- 
^rvativee — that  is,  the  advocates  of  moderate  progress — ^who  were  opposed  to 
the  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons,  tiU  Mr.  Disraeli  raised  tho  old  battle- 
^'  We  now  know  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  old  spirit  which  opposed 
^  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  stealing  five  shillmgs  from  the 
pocket,  with  the  same  violent  antagonism  as  if  it  had  been  an  act  to  abolish 
'^iiarchy.  We  cannot  believe  that  many  will  follow  such  a  cry,  but  wo 
^^ve  to  see  among  the  number  General  Peel,  with  headlong  excitement, 
o^'ering  himself  as  a  leader.  Gkjneral  Peel,  in  whose  sound  judgment  and 
Cfmmon  sense  his  brother,  the  great  Sir  Robert,  i)lacod  such  confidence, 
that  he  is    said    to  have  been  the   only  man  with  whom  ho  talked  over 
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some  of  his  most  important  measures, — General  Peel  now  places  himself  side 
by  side  with  his  brother's  enemy,  in  opposition  to  all  reform,  for  his  speeches 
will  bear  no  other  sense;  thus  turning  his  back  on  his  own  opinions  and 
acts  seven  years  ago.  We  discredit  the  rumours  current,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  **Tory"  party  to  **  blood  their  hounds;"  that  office  has  irresistible 
charms,  if  it  be  only  for  three  months,  in  order  that  a  few  bishops  and  magis- 
trates may  be  made,  and  a  few  pensions  and  places  granted.  Such  sordid  yiewB 
can  never  actuate  a  great  party ;  but  if  the  Tories  act  now  as  they  blamed  the 
Whigs  for  acting  in  1859  about  their  own  Eeform  Bill,  they  stand  self-con- 
domned ;  but  if  they  assist  in  settling  a  troublesome  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
peaceable  progress,  their  magnanimity  will  be  appreciated,  and  the  country  will 
not  forgot  it.  Mr.  G-ladstone  supported  them  in  1859,  and  it  was  not  his  fault 
that  reform  was  not  then  carried.  Let  them  support  him  now  in  return.  H 
they  do  not,  the  words  of  Carlyle,  once  applied  to  the  great  Peel,  will  be  true 
of  Gladstone : — **  The  largest  veracity  over  done  in  Parliament  in  our  time,  as 
wo  all  know,  was  of  this  man's  doing ;  and  I  believe  England,  in  her  dumb  way, 
remembers  that  too.  The  *  traitor  Peel '  can  very  well  afiford  to  lot  innumerable 
ducal  costermongers,  parliamentary  adventurers,  and  lineal  representatives  of 
the  Impenitent  Thief,  say  all  their  say  about  him,  and  do  all  their  do.  With  a 
virtual  England  at  his  back,  and  an  actual  eternal  sky  above  him,  there  is 
not  much  in  the  total  net  amount  of  that.  When  the  master  of  the  horse  rides 
abroad,  many  dogs  in  the  village  bark ;  but  he  pursues  his  journey  all  the 
same." 

Between  the  two  portions  of  the  Eeform  Bill  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  hia 
Budget,  and  as  usual  under  his  management,  presented  us  with  a  satisfactory 
balance-sheet.  It  is  pleasant  to  know,  in  such  a  time  of  financial  panic,  that 
at  any  rate  the  national  afiBairs  are  prospering ;  that  the  national  revenue  is 
steadily  growing;  that  there  are  few  pressing  taxes  to  takeoff;  and  that  we 
can  tm-n  our  attention  to  a  method  of  relieving  our  posterity  of  the  vast  amount 
of  the  debt  that  weighs  upon  us,  and  will  weigh  upon  them,  when  perhaps 
they  will  be  less  able  to  bear  it.  To  ease  ourselves  in  twenty  years  of  a  load 
of  nearly  fifty  millions  is  a  small  but  satisfactory  beginning :  nothing  indeed 
equal  to  the  extraordinary  progress  the  United  States  are  making  by  paying 
off  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  every  year  out  of  their  surplus  revenue. 
Ha\'ing  once  made  a  beginning,  however,  we  shall  probably  find  means  for 
further  reductions,  particularly  if  our  revenue  goes  on  increasing  as  it  is  now 
doing.  What  a  wonderful  increase  in  each  penny  of  the  income-tax  in  only  a 
few  years,  from  £700,000  to  £1,400,000 !  Nothing  can  show  the  growth  of  the 
wealth  of  the  countiy  more  than  this. 

If  this  increase  continues,  we  may,  perhaps,  put  by  a  fixed  sum  every  year  for 
paying  the  interest  and  a  part  of  the  principal  of  the  national  debt — a  charge 
which  will  be  fixed,  and  then  not  liable  to  be  constantly  assailed  by  the  host  of 
ai)plicants  for  a  reduction  of  taxation.  As  the  debt  diminishes  in  amount  it  will 
rise  in  value,  and  this  may  suggest  new  expedients  for  still  further  reducing 
cither  the  principal  or  the  burden  of  the  charge. 

What  a  scene  the  city  has  presented  in  the  last  few  days  !  What  Mghtfdl 
losses  in  the  midst  of  general  prosperity  I  What  misery  will  be  occasioned  to 
some,  in  the  midst  of  generally  increasing  wealth  !  The  panic  is  just  taking 
place  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press,  and  its  causes  and  its  remedies  are  too 
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'gQ  a  question  to  be  treated  of  hastily.  Iiiquii:y  will  doubtless  take  place  at 
proper  time  by  Parliament,  as  has  happened  bo  frequently  before,  and  never 
ntiiout  good  results,  until,  at  last,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  funds  we  have 
cy  ^eal  with  as  a  general  community  will  prevent  our  assets  and  liabilities  from 
iQtjnodically  presenting  so  lamentable  a  contrast. 

IhQ  position  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  has  become  so  complicated  duiing 
be  last  fortnight  that  to  all  appearance  the  only  solution  now  left  is  that  of 
Sfxtldng  the  knot  with  the  sword.    This  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  deplored,  tha>t 
^   peaceful  settlement  would  even  now  bo  possible,' — not  only  by  some  un- 
expected accident,  such,  for  instance,  as  was  the  attempt  (fortunately  an  misuc- 
ceerful  one)  on  the  life  of  the  Prussian  Minister-President, — not  only  by  one  of 
tliose  events  which  the  ignorant  call  miracles, — but  by  the  Powers  concerned 
Tocognising  the  danger  and  criminality  of  their  conduct,  and  refusing  to  enter 
on  a  course  which  must  lead  to  the  endless  misery  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
Continent,  without,  perhaps,  in  the  end  enabling  any  of  those  who  take  part  in 
tlie  struggle  to  attain  their  objects.     The  dice  have  not  yet  been  thrown,  but 
thfiir  rattle  already  makes  Europe  tremble.  Three  desperate  gamblers — Prussia, 
Italj',  and  Austria — sit  at  the  table.     Two  of  them  have  determined  to  risk  the 
livee  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  happiness  of  millions,  and  the  hardly-won 
ftttniags  of  long  years  for  puii^oses  of  political  aggi'andisement,  while  the  third 
is  ready  to  defend,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  that  which  he  possesses  by 
virtue  of  treaties,  and  obstinately  insists  upon  keeping.     All  of  them  stake 
tieir  own  existence  and  the  future  of  their  country  on  the  issue  of  their 
luizardous  game,  while  people  watch  with  eagerness  and  anxiety  on  which 
side  the  dice  are  to  fall. 

What  was  it  that  nipped  in  the  bud  the  hopes  of  peace  which  began  to  unfold 
tlifimselves  at  the  end  of  April  ?  Why  must  we  now  fear  a  war  more  than  we 
did  at  that  time,  when  warlike  demonstrations  had  already  begun  ?  Why 
'^we  :iow  no  longer  in  the  humour  to  laugh  at  the  creation  of  a  Liberal 
Gennan  Parliament  by  Germany's  most  detested  Minister*^  ^liy  does 
^  fancy  paint  the  terrible  scenes  of  stifling  battle-fields,  mutilated  corpses, 
^  burning  villages  ?  Why  do  we  now  doubt  that  peace  will  be  pre- 
yed, which  we  still  thought  we  had  reason  to  hope  a  fortnight  ago? 
^lifortunately  our  reasons  for  these  doubts  are  only  too  serious  and  well- 
S^oimded.  They  are  based  on  the  conviction,  which  no  scepticism  can  now 
^ove,  that  the  leader  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  and  the  whole  Italian  nation 
^  the  king  to  the  Jazzaroney  wish  to  bring  about  a  wax  with  Austria 
^  any  price ;  on  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  imperial  madness  of  the 
^ouae  of  Hapsburg  is  incurable;  on  the  now  evident  wish  of  the  only 
^^  who  could  prevent  war  to  precipitate  it  for  his  own  ends  by  purposely 
''^^Iding  aloof ;  and,  finally,  on  a  series  of  events  which  have  closely  followed 
o&e  another  during  the  last  few  days,  and  at  which  we  will  ca^t  a  rapid  glance 
^  Older  to  enable  our  readers  fully  to  appreciate  the  situation. 

Aogtiia's  declaration  that  she  was  ready  to  begin  disarming  simultaneously 
^th  Prussia,  nay  even  twenty-four  hours  earlier,  was  accepted  by  the  latter 
*ower,  not,  it  is  true,  in  very  gracious  terms,  but  still  accepted.  The  imperial 
'^pments  in  Bohemia,  Moi*a>'ia,  and  Silesia  then  began  to  return  to  their  former 
?^^*rter8,  and  Europe  breathed  more  fieoly,  the  danger  of  a  conflict  having  appa- 
rently been  averted.    Suddenly,  however,  the  news,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
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the  falsehood,  was  sent  from  Vienna  to  the  world,  that  Italian  volunteers  had 
invaded  the  territory  of  Austria.  This  falsehood,  for  such  it  was,  came,  not 
from  Italy,  but  from  Vienna,  where  it  was  invented,  circulated,  and,  what  if 
more  unfortunate,  believed.  Future  historians  will  find  it  difficult  to  explaix 
to  our  descendants  how,  on  the  strength  of  such  a  canard^  whose  inaccuracy 
was  proved  the  evening  after  it  was  published,  the  Emperor  could  have  im- 
mediately ordered  his  army  in  Venetia  to  bo  placod  on  a  war  footing,  thereby 
emptying  hia  exhausted  treasury  to  the  dregs,  and  endangering  the  peace  oi 
his  empire.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  this  was  the  case,  the  Italians  musi 
not  bo  blamed  for  saj'ing  that  the  Austrian  Government  had  invented  and 
cumulated  the  canard  in  question  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  a  pretexl 
for  theii*  armaments  against  Italy.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  can  stato,  ii 
the  most  positive  manner,  that  the  Austrian  Government  is  not  open  to  ihi 
charge  of  having  purposely  given  circulation  to  a  falsehood  in  this  case.  This, 
of  course,  only  makes  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  the  more  unpardonable,  ir 
giving,  on  the  strength  of  such  a  report,  marching  orders  to  the  troops  in  the 
north  to  advance  to  the  south.  We  say  the  Emperor  advisedly,  for  his  ministrj 
had  no  share  in  this  insane  decision.  Its  ungrateful  task  was  only  to  carrj 
out  what  its  master,  with  all  the  thoughtless  impulsiveness  of  a  Hapsburg, 
had  concocted  together  with  his  aides-de-camp.  That  Bismark  might  thereby 
obtain  a  pretext  for  continuing  the  Prussian  armaments  was  a  thought  whicb 
never  entered  the  minds  of  the  sapient  militaiy  cabinet  of  Francis  Joseph  ;  and 
the  world  has  now  acquired  a  new  and  ■  striking  illustration  of  the  old  truth, 
thut  if  absolute  monarchs  may  sometimes  do  good,  this  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  power  they  have  of  doing  an  immense  amount  of  evil. 

What  the  Emperor  in  his  wisdom  had  not  foreseen  was  immediately  felt  by 
every  small  stockjobber  at  Vienna  and  Frankfort,  and  Count  Bismark  pounced 
upon  his  opportunity  with  lightning  speed.  While  the  negotiations  for  a  mutual 
disarmament  were  going  on,  he  was  detained  in  his  room  by  a  bad  leg ;  now, 
however,  he  moved  about  with  his  customary  activity,  and  it  seemed  as  if  by  the 
mobilization  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  Italy  he  himself  had  been  mobilised. 
He  hurried  to  the  king  to  persuade  him  that  Austria  was  only  arming  in  Italy 
in  order  to  be  able  afterwards  to  attack  Prussia ;  and  finding  that  the  othei 
Ministers  were  of  the  same  opinion,  the  king,  after  much  hesitation,  at  lengtli 
decided  to  yield  once  more  to  his  evil  genius.  Count  Bismark  lost  not  a  momeni 
in  informing  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  through  Baron  Werther,  that  Prussis 
could  not  disarm  while  Austria  was  strengthening  her  army  in  Italy.  To  prove 
her  good  faith  she  must  also  place  her  Venetian  army  on  a  peace  footing,  and 
at  the  same  time  cause  her  German  allies,  especially  Saxony  and  Wurtemberg, 
to  put  an  end  to  their  armaments. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was,  it  is  said,  provoked  to  the  utmost  by  theei 
pretensions.  This  is  quite  intelligible  to  those  who  know  with  what  haughti- 
ness the  house  of  Hapsburg-Loraine  always  looks  down  upon  the  house  o; 
HohenzoUem,  and  still  more  to  those  who  witnessed  the  humble  subserviency 
with  which  Count  Bismark  had  formerly  approached  the  Emperor  at  Vienm 
and  Gastein,  and  had  called  him  the  chivalrous  conqueror  of  revolution,  th< 
shield  of  Germany,  and  the  hope  of  mankind.  That  this  man,  of  all  others 
should  now  dictate  to  him  how  he  was  to  dispose  of  his  army  in  the  interior  a 
his  empire — that  he  should,  so  to  say,  place  the  knife  at  his  throat,  was  to< 
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a.TXcli  for  liis  pride.    He  persisted  in  his  armaments  in  Venetia,  and  the  rest  of 

l&o  drama,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  played  out  hitherto,  developed  itself  with 

startling  rapidity. 

Xo  the  Austrian  armaments  Italy  replied  by  arming  in  her  turn,  at  the  same 

tixno  declaring  that  she  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of  attacking  Austria. 

Of  the  attitude  she  has  taken  up,  and  also  of  that  of  France,  we  shall  speak  in 
Hie  sequel.  At  present  we  must,  in  order  not  to  break  the  thread  of  our 
narrative,  return  to  Austria  and  Prussia. 

King  William  has  at  length  been  brought  by  his  astute  and  unscrupulous 

Minister  to  the  point  towards  which  the  latter  has  so  long  been  tending.     He 

nov  really  believes  that  Austria,  bankrupt  as  she  is,  without  an  important  ally, 

and  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  has  seriously  contemplated  the  sacking  of 

Potsdam,  Charlottenberg,  and  Berlin.     His  conscientious  scruples  against  a 

shortening  of  the  miserable  existence,  as  sovereigns,  of  the  small  German 

princes,  have  been  partly  removed  since  he  became  convinced  that  even  those 

of  them  whose  crowns  he  had  saved  by  means  of  his  troops  in  1848,  are  not 

disposed  to  follow  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep  to  Frankfort.     He  may,  perhaps, 

even  now  wish  to  avoid  war,  but  he  allows  himself  to  be  persuaded  into  doing 

everything  that  makes  it  inevitable,  places  one  division  after  another  on  a  war 

footing,  tears  the  industrious  peasant  from  the  plough,  summons  all  able-bodied 

Prussians  from  abroad,  drags  the  peaceful  citizen  from  his  trade,  and  sends  his 

regiments  of  the  guard  to  the  Saxon  frontier. 

The  last  of  these  steps  is  perhaps  the  most  ominous  of  any  that  have  yet  been 
taken.  The  evident  desire  of  the  Prussian  and  Italian  Governments  to  drive 
Austria  into  a  war  would  probably  have  already  brought  it  on,  had  it  not  been 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  those  Powers  to  appear  as  the  attacked,  and  not  tho 
attacking  pai-ties.  In  this  respect  even  Count  Bismark  seems  to  show  some 
regard  for  public  opinion.  He  knows  very  well  what  he  wants,  but  he  is  in  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  commencing  operations.  In  this  he  resem- 
hles  the  young  lady  who  declared  she  covld  write  a  letter  to  her  lover  with  tho 
g^test  ease  if  she  only  knew  how  to  begin.  How  to  start  the  mare  is  Count 
Bismark*s  difficulty ;  and  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  remove  it  now  that  the  second 
division  of  the  guards  has  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Gorlitz,  on  the  Saxon 
frontier.  Perhaps  Herr  von  Beust  will  be  to  him  what  Garibaldi  will  be  to 
Italy,  and  if  the  Saxon  Cabinet  calls  upon  Austria  to  enter  Saxony,  we  may 
^  assured  that  Count  Bismark  will  regard  this  as  a  caaua  bdli.  Thus  would 
^  var-charger  at  length  be  started,  and  the  first  words  of  the  love-letter  fairly 
written. 

A  good  huntsman  has  more  than  one  arrow  in  his  quiver,  and  Bismark  is  a 
SW)d  huntsman  when  Austria  is  his  game.  Should  he  not  succeed  in  bringing 
^^  to  bay  in  the  Xoiih  or  the  South,  he  has  still  an  arrow  in  reserve — tho 
^onn  of  the  Confederation,  and  all  that  may  bo  got  out  of  it.  What  we  anti- 
^pated  has  now  occurred ;  the  German  princes  hesitate  to  accept  the  rendezvous 
^  Prankfort.  Count  Bismark  has  acted  with  them  as  Lord  Russell  and  Mr. 
^Jadstone  have  done  with  our  Parliament.  The  latter  said,  **  Give  us  a  vote  of 
^^dence,  and  we  will  then  show  you,  and  not  till  then,  our  bill  for  the  redis- 
^outionof  seats ; "  and  Count  Bismark  declares  he  will  not  divulge  his  projects 
^^  the  German  governments  trustfully  assemble  at  Frankfort.  Unfortunately 
^  count  is  of  all  living  statesmen  the  one  who  is  least  entitled  to  ask  for  a 
VOL  V.  I 
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vote  of  confidence  either  in  or  out  of  Germany,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
is  denied  him.  It  is  well  known  what  the  more  liberal  and  enlightened  of  tb 
G^erman  princes  feel  on  this  subject.  They  argue  that  if  a  German  Parliamei 
is  necessary  for  a  suitable  reform  of  Germany,  it  should  be  honourably  askc 
for,  but  at  the  same  time  care  should  be  taken  that  it  really  represents  what : 
professes  to  be,  namely,  an  universal  German  Parliament,  and  that  it  does  n< 
fidl  into  the  power  of  a  single  State,  which  would  only  use  it  to  promote  ii 
own  ends,  to  annex  the  less  powerful  of  the  German  States,  and  to  entzrel 
dispossess  a  member  of  the  Confederation  (Austria).  For  this  purpose  it  : 
above  all  necessary  that  the  equalisation  of  the  influence  of  the  two  great  Powea 
should  be  secured,  and  also  that  the  other  German  States  should  have  the: 
position  in  the  Confederation  established  in  accordance  with  their  relation 
towards  each  other,  as  they  alone  are  able  to  prevent  the  predominance  i 
Prussia,  which,  as  is  shown  by  the  tendencies  of  her  government  and  tli 
late  events  in  her  Parliament,  can  only  be  productive  of  ruinous  consequence 
for  the  German  nation. 

These  opinions  are  shared  by  most  of  the  other  German  sovereigns,  in  so  ft 
at  least  as  regards  their  own  security.  There  is,  however,  a  split  in  the  Burnt 
and  this  is  the  arrow  which  Count  Bismark  holds  in  reserve,  to  be  directe 
against  Austria  and  her  allies  in  Germany,  among  whom  Bavaria  is  alread 
wavering.  If  the  other  arrow  misses,  this  perhaps  will  hit.  Of  Italy  Prusd 
is  sure  under  any  circumstances. 

Such  is  the  state  of  aflBairs  in  Germany, — a  melancholy  and  almost  hopelef 
one,  and  especially  discouraging  in  these  days  of  self-glorification  at  ourhavin 
shaken  off  the  rule  of  brute  force.  An  evil  spirit  seems  to  be  dragging  German 
into  a  fratricidal  war,  and  the  German,  who  has  so  often  compared  himse 
with  the  dreamer  Hamlet,  is  now  at  length,  as  M.  Elaczko  well  remarks  in  tk 
JRevue  d^es  DeuBC  Mojides,  leaving  his  philosophical  meditations  for  the  realitiee  < 
life.  But  how  strange  is  the  drama  which  he  presents  to  the  world  in  doing  so 
He  rushes  onward,  blind  and  furious,  hews  about  him  right  and  left,  is  tl 
plajrthing  of  every  accident,  stabs  harmless  old  men,  his  dearest  playfellows,  ev€ 
the  fair  Ophelia,  and  ends  by  falling  himself  in  a  fratricidal  duel.  "When  all 
over,  appears  Fortinbras,  who  has  been  arming  while  Hamlet  was  soliloquisini 
and  steps  into  his  succession.  M.  Klaczko's  parallel  is  an  excellent  one,  bi 
we  do  not  quite  agree  with  him  in  his  conclusion.  He  says  that  the  jjart  < 
Fortinbras  wiU  on  the  present  occasion  bo  played  by  Russia,  coming  from  tl 
icy  north  like  the  Fortinbras  of  Shakspeare.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  futro 
antagonist  of  the  German  Hamlet  lives  much  nearer  to  the  office  of  the  Bern 
dee  Deax  Mondea  than  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  that  the  parallel  would  los 
none  of  its  aptness  by  this  slight  modification. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  the  present  crisi 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  those  of  a  large  and  important  section  of  h 
people.  The  lamentable  eficcts  produced  on  industry  and  commerce  by  tl 
increasing  danger  of  a  European  war  have  been  felt  with  great  severity  : 
France,  where  the  equivocal  attitude  maintained  by  the  Emperor  in  face  of  coi 
tinental  complications  has  created  a  fooling  of  extreme  uneasiness  among  £ 
who  are  interested  in  the  preser^-ation  of  peace.  The  strength  of  this  feelin 
which  was  in  no  way  appeased  by  the  pacific,  but  very  vague  utterances  of  € 
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C^€>'n8Htuii(mnel,  \ra8  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  during  the  debate  on  the 
ooxitiiigont  which  is  annually  voted  for  the  French  army,  when  occurred  a  scene 
ixxx3)acalleled  in  the  parliamentary  annals  of  the  present  Empire.    The  way  in 
•gBrhich  M.  OUivier,  who  acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Opposition  on  this  occa- 
sion, announced  to  M.  Eouher  the  course  which  his  party  intended  to  follow, 
'QfTSLS  in  itself  eminently  characteristic  of  the  determination  of  the  House  to  elicit 
soxne  statement  from  the  Government  in  regard  to  its  foreign  policy.     He 
'  *  ^sromed  "  M.  Eouher  of  his  intention  to  open  this  question  during  the  debate, 
asid  plainly  hinted  that  an  answer  would  be  expected — a  proceeding  entirely 
contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the  present  rSgime,  according  to  which  Deputies 
bave  no  right  to  ask  questions  of  Ministers.    M.  Eouher  accordingly  evaded 
the  appearance  of  conceding  this  right  by  giving  his  answer  before  M.  OUivier 
put  his  question ;    but  practically  the  question  was  as  free  as  in  our  own 
Parliament,  for  not  only  did  the  Minister  answer  a  question  of  which  a  member 
Wd  given  notice,  but,  although  he  deprecated  any  further  speeches  on  the 
subject,  the  debate  was  continued  by  MM.  Thiers,  Jules  Favre,  and  OUivier, 
ud  M.  Eouher  himself  found  it  necessary  to  speak  at  its  close. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  incident,  however,  of  the  debate  was  the  enthu- 
siastic approval  with  which  the  House  received  the  admirable  speech  of  M. 
Thiers.    Although  there  were  many  points  on  which  th^  illustrious  orator  waa 
ftlmost  alone  in  his  opinion,  such  as  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the  treaties 
rf  1815,  and  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Emperor  in  having  lent  his  troops  to 
piomote  the  work  of  Italian  unity,  he  exposed,  with  such  merciless  logic  ant 
generous  indignation,  the  pitiful  tergiversations  of  Bismark  in  the  Danish  afiBeujr, 
^  pointed  out  with  such  clearness  what  should  be  the  policy  of  France  in  the 
Pieeent  crisis,  that  the  House  rose  as  one  man  to  congratulate  and  cheer  an 
<>iator  who  had  so  weU  expressed  what  they  aU  felt  and  thought.    Even  that 
^midand  obedient  majority  on  which  the  Emperor  had  hitherto  been  accustomed 
^  rdy,  was  carried  away  by  the  general  enthusiasm,  and  heartily  applauded  the 
'^'^whom  they  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
^  the  system  they  are  pledged  to  uphold.    So  important,  indeed,  was  this  demon- 
^^tion  of  feeUng  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  that  the  Emperor,  already  soured 
^  the  defection  of  the  tiers-parti,  has  now  openly  thrown  down  the  gauntlet 
^s%ainst  the  wealthy  middle-class,  who  have  hitherto  been  his  chief  supporters 
the  House,  by  his  memorable  declaration  at  Auxerre  that  the  *'  real  genius 
France  ^'  is  only  to  be  found  among  the  working-classes ;  that  among  them 
^«ne  he  '*  breathes  freely,''  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  on  them  alone  that  he 
in  future  rest  to  support  him  against  the  other  classes  in  the  country. 
M.  Eouher's  statement,  which,  it  is  said,  was  drawn  up  under  the  eye  of  the 
'^mperor  himself,  and  for  which  aU  Europe  had  for  several  days  been  looking 
ith  extreme  anxiety,  was  certainly  not  of  a  nature  to  calm  any  fears,  or  indeed 
{^ve  any  trustworthy  indication  of  the  policy  the  Emperor  intended  to  pursue. 
The  **  entire  liberty  of  action  "  which  he  reserves  to  himself,  though  kept 
the  bounds  of  a  ** pacific  policy  "  and  a  "loyal  neutraUty,"  evidently 
^^^vcs  him  the  option  of  taking  any  course  when  war  breaks  out  that  ho  may 
^-^^link  suitable  to  his  interests.      Since  his  declaration  that  **the  Empire  is 
^^^•ce,"  he  has  always  professed  to  pursue  a  pacific  policy,  yet  that  did  not  pre- 
^'^ut  his  engaging   in   the  Crimean  and  Italian  campaigns;   and  a   "loyal 
^^utrality  "  is  just  the  sort  of  poUcy  under  present  circumstances  to  lead  to  a 
V  European  war,  in  which  France,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  must 
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sooner  or  later  bo  engaged.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  tbat  noitbor  Austria, 
Prussia,  nor  oven  Italy,  would  figbt  if  either  of  them  were  sure  he  would  side 
with  their  adversary.  It  is  this  very  neutrality — ^which,  if  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, has  not  been  so  very  **  loyal"  after  all — that  has  led  each  of  these 
Powers  to  speculate  on  the  chance  of  its  being  assisted  bj^  France,  and  risk 
its  very  existence  in  a  war  of  which  no  one  can  foresee  the  issue. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  follow  the  complicated  phases  of  the  game  of  neutra- 
lity, as  it  has  been  played  during  the  last  few  weeks  at  the  Tuileries.     At  first, 
Prince  Motternich  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  Prussia  was  at  a  decided  discount 
at  the  French   Court.     The  Prince  belonged  to  all  the  Emperor's  pleasure 
parties,  and  the  fascinating  Princess   was   an  indispensable   adjunct   to   the 
Empress's  thes  intim^s,  while  Count  Goltz  was  looked  upon  with  marked  cold- 
ness by  Napoleon,  and  had  to  transmit  unpleasant  messages  to  his  Government 
from  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.     So  intimate,  indeed,  did  the  Austrian  ambassador 
become  with  the  imperial  family,  that  he  even  ventui*ed  freely  to  discuss  with  its 
principal  members  the    vexed  question  which   Austrian  diplomatists   never 
approach  but  with  fear  and  trembling — that  of  Venetia.      Perhaps  this  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  his  success  at  the  French  Court,  for  ho  did  not  dissimulate 
his  approval  of  the  solution  proposed  by  Prince  Napoleon,  and  not  objected  to, 
provided  it  was  accompaned  by  an  accession  of  tcrritoiy  to  France,  by  his  Imperial 
cousin — namely,  the  cession  of  Yenetia  to  Italy  for  a  money  compensation. 
The  idea  soon  became  a  favourite  one  at  the  Tuileries,  and  warlike  rumours 
were  industriously  circulated   in  official   circles  at  Paris,  with  the  object  of 
inducing  Austria  to  make  an  amicable  arrangement  with  her  enemy  in  the 
south,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  use  all  her  strength  in  repelling  any  hostile 
attack  from  the  north.      All  these  efibrts,  however,  were  unsuccessful ;  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  obstinately  refused  to  cede  an  inch  of  Austrian  terri- 
tory, and  there  was  obviously  no  fui-ther  advantage  to  be  expected  for  France 
from  Vienna.    Prince  Metternich  now  foil  rapidly  in  t!:o  Imperial  favour  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  influence  of  Count  Goltz  rose  in  proportion.     Coimt  Bismark's 
proposal  to  call  a  German  Parliament  by  universal  suffrage  was  received  with 
gracious  approval ;  Count  Arose,  the  Emperor's  counsellor  on  the  eve  of  the 
last  Italian  war,  was  now  again  frequently  closeted  with  him;    and  Prince 
Napoleon  proceeded  to  Naples,  ostensibly  to  study  antiquities,  although  the 
fact  of  his  being  accompanied  by  two  officers  of  the  French  navy,  and  the 
simultaneous  arrival  of  several  Italian  men  of  war  in  the  bay,  seemed  to  give 
his  visit  to  that  town  a  less  peaceful  character.     Prince  Metternich  was  furious, 
lie  had  a  stormy  interview  with  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  which  seemed  only  to 
increase  his  anger,  and  his  absence  from  the  court  balls  was  wittily  explained  by 
his  wife,  who  attributed  it  to  his  suffering  from  **  la  Prusse."     During  the  week 
which  followed,  his  sufferings  were  a  little  alleviated,  for  there  was  some  more 
coquetting  with  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  a  meeting  of  the  two  Emperors  was 
oven  hinted  at ;  but  these  pourparhrd  were  not  serious,  and  the  Emperor  him- 
self apparently  dealt  the  last  blow  at  the  hopes  of  a  Franco- Austrian  alliance  by 
his  strong  declaration  at  Auxerre  that  he  "  detested  the  treaties  of  1815." 

The  other  part  of  the  declaration  made  by  him  on  this  occasion  is,  perhaps, 
oven  more  significant.  The  direct  api)eal  to  the  working-class  as  the  depository 
of  the  "real  genius"  of  the  nation,  taken  in  connection  with  the  democratic 
proposal  of  a  German  Parliament  started  by  Coimt  Bismark,  seems  to  point  at 
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an  intention  to  overthrow  Austria  by  means  of  tlie  '*  party  of  action,"  tliat 
terrible  bugbear  of  the  despots  of  the  Continent,  and  to  let  loose  the  demon  of 
reyolution  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  that  democratic  unity 
under  a  Prussian  Emperor  of  which  the  aspiring  Minister- President  at  Berlin 
seems  to  dream.  K  this  interpretation  of  the  Emperor's  speech  be  correct,  the 
"tocsin  de  TAuxerrois,"  as  it  has  been  nicknamed  on  the  Pai'is  Boulevards, 
was  the  death-knell  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

With  M.  Nigra,  the  Italian  Minister  in  Paris,  the  game  of  neutrality  has 
been  played  no  less  skilfully.  There  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  a  positive 
agreement  has  actually  been  arrived  at  between  the  Prussian  and  Italian 
Governments,  and  that  Franco  is  aware  of  the  fact.  Indeed,  the  rash  conduct 
of  Austria  in  Venetia  is  attributed  by  some  to  her  having  obtained  intelligence 
of  such  an  agreement.  At  the  same  time  Napoleon,  who  has  no  notion  of  bind- 
ing himself  to  any  particular  line  of  action  in  view  of  the  endless  complications 
which  would  result  from  a  general  war  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  pretends 
to  be  very  much  shocked  at  the  warlike  preparations  of  Italy,  though  he  pru- 
dently leaves  to  her  the  responsibility  of  the  consequences  of  them.  The  '*  offi- 
oal  announcement  *'  made  by  M.  Rouher,  that  Italy  does  not  intend  to  attack 
Austria,  was  merely  a  rhetorical  ai'tifice  introduced  in  order  to  take  the  sting 
out  of  M.  Thiers'  speech ;  for  General  La  Marmora  has  since  declared  that 
^though  Italy  has  no  present  intention  of  attacking  Austria,  circumstances 
n»ay  arise  which  would  render  it  necessary  for  her  to  do  so.  And  indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how,  with  bankruptcy  staring  her  in  the  face  on  the  one  hand, 
and  her  impulsive  and  passionate  population  urging  her  on  to  war  on  the 
other,  she  can  avoid  a  conflict  with  her  old  enemy.  War  has  now  become  to 
Italy  an  imperious  necessity,  and  utter  ruin  is  the  only  alternative.  Nor  is 
^t  absolutely  necessaiy,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  that  she  should  commence 
operations  by  the  tedious  process  of  lajdng  siege  to  the  Quadrilateral.  She 
^  already  a  formidable  fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  which  is  perfectly  capable  of  shut- 
ting up  that  sea,  and  thus  destroying  the  commerce  of  the  Austrian  ports  at  one 
"low,  and  at  the  same  time  landing  troops  on  the  coast  who  would  take  the 
Austrian  army  in  Venetia  in  tho  rear.  That  these  plans  have  not  been  matured 
^  concert  with  France  it  is  hard  to  believe,  especially  if  we  take  into  account 
the  very  remarkable  change  which  has  occurred  in  the  relations  of  the  French 
Govermnent  with  Prussia — a  change  so  decided  that  it  is  already  whispered 
*•  Broujm  de  Lhuys  will  not  much  longer  keep  his  i)ost,  but  bo  succeeded  by 
*.  Benedetti,  the  French  Minister  at  Berlin,  who  is  as  warm  an  advocate  of  the 
^ssian  alliance  as  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  is  of  the  Austrian. 

If  these  suspicions  are  well  founded,  the  combination  against  Austria  is,  it 
Diust  be  acknowledged,  a  most  formidable  one.  Against  Italy  on  her  southern, 
f  J^ce,  perhaps,  on  her  western,  and  Prussia  on  her  northern  frontier,  she  has 
ouly  to  oppose  her  own  gallant,  but  heterogeneous  army,  and  the  lukewarm 

^^Pport  of  some  of  the  smaller  German  States.  But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted 
the  ligt  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  her ;  one  of  the  most  important  conse- 
<iuences  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  would  probably  be  a  reopening  of  the 
^tem  question.  Already  we  heai*  of  a  military  insurrection  in  Albania,  of 
warlike  preparations  in  Servia  and  Montenegro,  of  a  Greek  propaganda  in  the 

^banon,  where  tho  ecclesiastical  agitation  is  again  reviving,  and  of  attempts 
^^  produce  a  rising  among  the  Christian  populations  of  Turkey.     The  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  Sultan,  utterly  tumble  to  cox>e  with  these  numerous  hoetik 
elements,  has,  with  incredible  infatuation,  thrown  itself  into  the  arms  od 
Eussia,  the  Power  which  has  for  centuries  planned  the  destruction  of  Turkey 
under  pretence  of  protecting  the  Christian  inhabitants,  and  the  Czar  now  has  a 
fair  field  for  realising  the  dreams  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  Austro- Prussian 
struggle,  Russia  will  of  course  take  the  side  of  Prussia ;  she  has  long  coveted 
Galicia,  which  she  looks  upon  as  part  of  her  ancient  territory,  on  the  pica  thai 
eight  hundred  years  ago  it  was  under  a  prince  who  was  a  remote  relation  of  the 
founder  of  Moscow,  and  she  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  revenge  herseU 
on  Austria  for  her  **  monstrous  ingratitude  "  during  the  last  Polish  insurrection. 

The  point  where  the  Eastern  question  looks  most  threatening  at  this  moment 
is  Boumania.  The  attempt  to  obtain  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollem  afl 
sovereign  of  the  Principalities  has  proved  a  miserable  failure,  although  the 
Government  kept  up  the  farce  to  the  end,  deluding  Europe  by  telegrams 
announcing  his  unanimous  election,  and  declaring  at  Bucharest  that  there  waa 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  Prince's  accepting  the  honour  that  was  offered  to 
him.  On  both  points  they  were  very  wide  of  the  truth.  The  prince's  election 
was  so  far  from  being  unanimous  that  there  was  a  large  party  which  voted 
against  him,  and  he  has  now  definitely  refused  the  sovereignty.  The  govern- 
ment is  rapidly  falling  into  discredit ;  the  finances  are  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition,  there  not  being  enough  money  in  the  State  treasury  even  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  army  and  the  civil  administration ;  and  the  Conference  d 
Paris  has  finally  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  Government  commissionen 
to  place  a  foreign  prince  on  the  throne  of  the  Principalities.  The  oloctionf 
for  the  new  Chamber  are  generally  in  favour  of  the  Radicals,  and  not  d 
the  Government  party,  as  is  stated  in  the  telegrams,  and  the  whole  countrj 
is  in  a  state  of  indescribable  anarchy.  At  Bucharest  all  the  public  build- 
ings are  guarded  by  troops,  and  a  conflict  between  the  rival  parties  is  dailj 
expected.  The  Separatists  still  pursue  their  agitation  in  Moldavia,  and  i 
new  party  has  now  sprung  up  also  in  opposition  to  the  Government 
which  has  proclaimed  union  and  a  native  prince  as  its  political  programme. 
A  third  party  does  not  object  to  a  foreign  prince,  provided  ho  belongi 
to  one  of  the  Latin  races.  The  anarchy  is,  in  fiict,  so  great,  that  people  an 
swayed  about  from  one  opinion  to  another,  and  lend  themselves  freely  to  tin 
execution  of  the  wildest  and  most  subversive  schemes.  One  of  these  desert 
mention,  as  its  consequences  will,  if  carried  out,  be  of  very  great  important 
to  the  neighbouring  states.  M.  Eosetti,  the  Minister  of  Education,  has  jus 
established  a  Bouman  Literary  Society,  which  is  to  receive  a  subvention  frx>m  tiu 
State,  and  to  contain  three  members  from  Moldavia,  foui*  from  Wallachia,  thTe< 
fr^m  Transylvania,  two  from  the  Banat,  two  from  Bukovina,  two  from,  tb 
Marmarosh  district  in  Hungary,  three  from  Bessarabia,  and  two  from  Maoe 
donia.  Those  members  are  to  act  as  T)olitical  agents  for  preserving  the  Eoumai 
nationality  in  their  respective  countries — ^to  carry  out,  in  fact,  a  propaganda 
similar  to  that  of  the  German  professors  in  Schlcswig-Iiolstein,  and  which  i 
doubtless  intended  to  produce  a  similar  result,  namely,  the  enlargement  o 
Boumania  at  the  expense  of  her  neighbours. 

May  11. 
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AsTBA  Castra:  ExPERQiEirrs  ajh)  Adventxjues  m  the  Atmospheeiu    By 

Bation  Tubnoe.  Cliapman  and  Hall.  1865. 
The  bulk  and  weight  of  this  volume  need  not  deter  readers  from,  its  perosaL 
It  ifl  a  ponderous  work  to  handle,  but  a  light  work  to  read.  The  author 
professes  to  give  the  history  of  Aerostation,  and  as  a  chronicler  of  facts  he 
deserves  credit  for  his  painstaking.  Eoughly  as  the  work  is  put  together,  it 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  and  amusing  matter,  and  forms,  indeed, 
an  annual  register  of  all  that  has  been  said,  or  thought,  or  done  since  the 
science  had  an  existence.  Everyone  who  has  constructed  a  balloon  or  sailed  in 
a  baUoon  is  here  immortalised ;  fancies,  too,  are  notified  as  well  as  facts,  and 
Mr.  Tumor  is  the  honest  chronicler  of  almost  every  crude  proposal  or  imagina- 
tive conception  that  has  been  uttered  upon  his  favourite  subject. 

The  discursive  character  of  the  book  is  its  most  striking  feature.  The  writer 
dnfis  hither  and  thither,  brushes  the  skirts  of  many  subjects,  stops  to  gather 
^  stray  flower  that  allures  his  eye,  and  accumulates  specimens  of  every 
object  met  with  on  the  way  without  any  attempt  to  select  or  to  arrange.  The 
book  is,  therefore,  a  medley,  but  it  is  an  amusing  medley,  more  amusing 
perhaps  than  if  it  had  been  artistically  compiled. 

Judging  from  appearances,   wo  should  imagine  that   the  writer,  having 

^Udcted  much  valuable  material  and  an  equal  amount  of  lumber,  and  having 

*wen  the  whole  well  together,  htwi  left  the  different  portions  to  settle  down  of 

^^^ttoselves  into   the   positions  they  now  occupy  in  this  handsome-looking 

^lome.    The  science  of  aerostation  has  not,  therefore,  found  an  historian  in 

"Hj*.  Hatton  Tumor,  but  it  has  foimd  an  enthusiastic  gossip,  who,  to  use  his  own 

''^iiguage,  has  endeavoured  **  to  do  justice  to  the  ubiquity  and  importance  of  a 

^^jeot  which  must  in  some  degree  be  of  great  interest  to  all,  for  the  medium 

^^idoh  forms  its  basis  is  the  air  in  which  we  all  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 

*^*mg." 

Franklin  once  said  of  the  science  that  it  was  an  infant,  but  that  it  would 
It  may  be  called  an  infant  still ;  nevertheless  there  are  signs  that  the 
ioan*s  prophecy  is  already  partially  fulfilled.    Balloons  are  now  employed 
military  purposes  and  for  scientific  discovery,  and  when  the  law  of  air- 
is  bettor  imderstood  it  is  possible  we  may  be  able  to  propel  our 
r-vessels  with  as  much  certainty  and  safety  as  steamers  aare  directed  through 
irater.    Thirty  years  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  Dr.  Lardner  denied  the 
of  steam  navigation,  and  the  folly  and  uselossness  of  *^  balloon- 
:"  is  asserted  in  the  present  day  by  men  of   standing  and  education. 
iviUers,  however,  should  be  silenced  by  the  fact  that  those  who  have  studied  the 
bject  most  are  the  most  confident  of  ultimate  success.  The  screw  which,  despite 
^uch  opposition,  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  steam-ships  about  twenty  yeaxs 
^^,  has  proved  of  the  utmost  value ;  it  is  possible  that  the  aerial  screw  will  be 
^*^nally  useful  and  f^Tniliar  before  another  twenty  years  have  passed  away. 
-*J^  question  has  excited  far  more  interest  in  Paris  than  in  London,  and  in  the 
^^th  chapter  of  *' Astra  Castra''  the  theories  or  experiments  of  Messieurs 
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Nadar,  David,  Barral,  Babinet,  and  others,  are  fully  recorded.     Interesting 
diagrams  also  illustrate  the  text,  and  render  it  intelligible. 

There  are  several  chapters  in  this  volume  which  will  amuse  the  ordinary 
reader ;  but  we  may  specially  note  the  third,  containing  the  letters  of  Lunardi, 
who  was  the  first  aeronaut  to  ascend  from  English  soil ;  the  sixth  and  seventh, 
which  record  several  very  remarkable  balloon  voyages;  and  the  eleventh, 
which  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  ridicule  the  science  has  undergone. 
Aeronauts  have  always  proved  capital  butts  for  the  satirist,  and  Mr.  Hatton 
Tumor  has  uot  only  collected  a  number  of  racy  witticisms,  but  by  the  aid  of 
photozincography  has  transferred  to  his  volume  several  clever  caricatures. 

John  Dennis. 


The  Hebrew  PnornETS,  Translated  afresh  from  the  Original,  with  regard  to 
the  Anglican  Version,  and  with  Illustrations  for  English  Headers.  By 
EowLAND  Williams,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Broad-Chalke,  Wilts.  WiUiams  and 
Norgate,  London. 

We  were  glad  to  find  Dr.  Pusey's  work  on  the  Minor  Prophets  followed  so  soon 
by  one  of  Dr.  Rowland  Williams  on  the  same  subject.  Both  are  eminent  Hebrew 
scholars,  and  therefore  well  entitled  to  attention.  But  many  will  think  that 
Dr.  Pusey  approaches  the  subject  with  a  deeper  reverence,  and  is,  on  that 
account,  the  more  genial  and  worthy  commentator.  But  I  demur  to  this 
opinion  altogether.  True  it  is  that  the  one  writer  asserts  the  perfect  truti 
and  absolute  inspiration  of  every  sentence  found  in  the  text,  and  that  the  other 
freely  exercises  his  judgment  throughout,  sometimes  disputing  a  traditions] 
interpretation,  and  sometimes  disagreeing  with  a  sentiment;  yet,  after  all,  the 
deeper  penetration  and  the  truer  reverence  may  be  found  with  the  latter  rathei 
than  with  the  former.  He  who  worships  all  in  common  without  difference  oi 
discrimination  cannot  really  understand  the  spirit  of  any  part. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  who  where  the  Prophets,  and  what  kind  of  messa^ 
was  it  which  they  delivered  to  the  world  ?  what  was  their  manner  of  life,  and 
how  were  they  accepted  in  their  generation  ?  They  were  one  and  all  Reformers, 
and  of  the  most  thorough-going  type.  They  were  men  not  on  good  terms  with 
the  authorities  in  Church  and  State,  but  in  an  attitude  of  stern  contradictioi 
and  defiance.  They  were  Puritans,  of  much  the  same  breed  as  John  Bunyau 
and  George  Fox.  They  were  a  kind  of  Tribunes  of  the  People,  who  arraigned 
the  corruption,  tyranny,  and  oppression  of  the  upper  classes  in  good  sot  terms, 
and  without  fiinching  from  the  consequences.  They  were  men  not  **  at  ease  in 
Zion,'*  but  engaged  in  incessant  warfare  with  religious  formalism  and  social 
abuses.  They  were  the  firebrands  of  their  ago,  scouted  in  all  good  society, 
encountering  bitter  persecution  in  life,  and  generally  meeting  with  violeni 
deaths.  They  were,  no  doubt,  denounced  by  all  the  respecttible  classes  in  those 
days  as  sour  fanatics,  crazy  enthusiasts,  unprincipled  demagogues,  wild  revolu- 
tionists, who  wanted  to  turn  the  world  upside  down.  We  talk  now-a-days. 
and  the  Church  has  in  all  the  ages  since  Christ  extolled  **  the  goodly  foUowshii 
of  the  Prophets,"  but  while  they  lived  it  was  a  fellowship  only  of  woe«, 
reproach,  and  tribulation.  The  most  glorious  of  their  number,  Isaiah,  is  tradi- 
tionally believed  to  have  been  '*  sawn  asunder;"  and  Stephen,  just  before  the 
stoning,  could  challenge  his  enemies  with  **  Which  of  the  jjrophets  have  uoi 
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fathers  persecuted  ? "  and  Jesus  Clirist  could  apostrophise  Jerusalem  as 
Thou  that  killest  the  prophets !  '* 

Such  were  the  men,  and  such  their  fate.    Now  if  there  bo  any  temper  of 
okixid  clean  contrary  to  that  of  the  Prophets,  it  is  the  spirit  of  him  who  feels  an 
unreasoning  veneration  for  all  things  prescribed,  or  of  which  there  is  an  ancient 
tradition.    The  Prophets  were  bold  thinkers  and  unscrupulous  innovators ;  they 
▼ere  the  pioneers  of  advancing  thought  and  of  enlarged  liberty.     They  in  all 
things  alike,  whether  of  Church  or  State,  penetrated  to  the  living  **  root  of  the 
matter,"  and  lopped  off  all. dead  or  decaying  branches  without  scruple.     As  an 
Englishman,  Milton  was  a  good  type  of  them;  and  as  an  exact  opposite  or  anti- 
type, wo  would  take  a  Tory  churchman,  or  one  who  worships  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture, believes  it  throughout  to  be  all  equally  true  and  equally  divine,  and  does 
not  dare  to  criticise  any  part  of  it.     If  there  be  a  temper  antagonistic  to  that 
of  the  Prophets,  it  is  this.     Their  true  kindred  were  men  like  Milton,  Knox, 
Bunyan,  George  Fox,  and  Savonarola. 

He  whose  spirit  most  resembles  that  of  the  Prophets  is  Hkely  to  be  their  best 
and  most  genial  commentator.  Hence  it  is  very  clear  to  me  that  Dr.  Rowland 
Williams,  who  with  perhaps  equal  learning  has  assui'cdly  a  freer  and  bolder 
spirit,  is  more  likely  to  expound  the  Prophets  truly  than  Dr.  Pusey,  who  on 
principle  renounces  all  freedom  of  judgment.  How  men  deceive  themselves  in 
^e  reverence  which  they  profess  to  feel  for  persons  and  writings !  Whole 
generations  of  worldly  churchmen,  who  both  professed  and  practised  the  most 
slavisli  doctrines,  and  who  were  deadly  enemies  to  all  reform  and  to  all  change, 
wonld  still  have  felt  shocked  at  any  dispai-agemont  of  the  writings  of  the 
Prophets,  though  they  would  have  been  ready  to  crucify  their  living  repre- 
sentatives !  And  so  it  was  of  old  ;  the  same  persons  who  built  the  tombs  of  the 
Pwphets,  and  adorned  their  sepulchres,  embrued  thoir  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  Gk)d !  Let  no  one,  then,  think  better  of  Dr.  Pusey  as  a  commentator  on 
tke  Prophets  because  he  believes  in  their  Plenary  Inspiration,  or  think  worse  of 
^-  Bowland  Williams  because  he  rejects  it,  but  let  him  consider  the  temper  of 
^^und  in  which  each  approaches  the  task,  and  as  resulting  from  it  the  great  con- 
trast between  the  two  men  in  point  of  discernment,  and  power  of  extracting 
^m  the  text  a  full  and  satisfying  meaning. 

Hiis  volume  embraces  six  of  the  minor  prophets  and  Isaiah.  They  are 
translated  afr'esh  from  the  original,  with  an  introduction  to  each.  He  speaks 
*itli  just  admiration  of  the  English  version,  as  **  endeared  by  so  many  asse- 
rtions, as  well  as  commended  by  signal  merit."  We  are  glad  also  to  find 
^  sensible  of  the  great  merit  of  the  Vulgate,  the  beauties  and  value  of 
^ch  have  been  so  much  slighted  through  Protestant  prejudice.  '*  Rome  recog- 
^^^  it;  therefore  let  us  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  Such  would  bo  the 
^^ling  of  most  Protestants  put  into  plain  words.  Dr.  Williams  says  that 
ie  lias  consulted  **the  ancient  versions,  particularly  the  Septuagint  and 
*^gate,  the  latter  with  a  growing  sense  of  its  superior  and  almost  singulai* 
^trit,"  We  are  glad  to  find  a  Hebrew  scholai*  write  thxis.  Every  Latin 
ficholar  of  taeto  must  have  admired  the  quaint  originality  and  grotesque 
K^deurof  the  Vulgate,  besides  that  it  is  steeped  in  Orientalism.  It  is  pleasant 
^  find  that  it  is  generally  exact  and  careful,  as  well  as  picturesque.  There  is 
*  certain  Lucretian  tinge  about  it ;  it  is  like  ebony — dark,  yet  splendid.  Lot 
^  hope  that  it  will  be  rescued  from  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen,  for  it 
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is  undeniably  a  more  reliable  yersion  than  the  Septuagint.  It  is  amusing  to 
find  Dr.  Rowland  Williams  writing  thus :  **  There  is  almost  a  want  of  reyerence 
in  Dr.  Pusoy's  saying,  though  truly,  that  *  the  Septuagint  is  full  of  blunders.'^" 
Yet  there  is*  no  chance  of  the  Yulgate  superseding  it,  or  coming  into  fiajahion. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  our  author  translates  Jehovah  not  as  Lo£D,  but 
*^  the  Etebnal."  This  is  certainly  better,  and  it  is  strange  that  it  has  not  been 
before  suggested.  For  in  the  word  Lord^  which  answers  to  the  Latin  DamimUf 
the  moaning  of  the  Hebrew  Jehovah  (in  Greek  cyco  eifii  6  wy)j  which  signifiM 
underiyod  and  unchangeaWe  Existence,  is  entirely  lost.  **The  Eternal  "is 
yery  impressiye,  and  comes  as  near  to  the  awful  meaning  of  the  Tetragrammatoii 
as  any  single  English  word  can.  The  rendering  **  Lord  '*  is  entirely  wideiif 
the  mark,  and  expresses  quite  another  idea.  Dr.  Williams  remarks,  *'  Altbougli 
the  word  *  Lord  *  is  sacred  or  dear,  yet  it  fails  to  conyey  that  mystery  of  un- 
changcabloness  which  it  pleased  God  to  stamp  on  the  word  Jehovah  for  those  in 
whose  language  it  is  significant ;  it  is  well  we  should  not  forget  whateyer  tlie 
deeper  phrase  can  convey." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  work,  in  result,  though  not  in  design,  mili- 
tates against  Messianic  theories.  The  writer  says  boldly,  **  K  the  prophets  are 
not  orthodox  (which  would  mean  that  our  dominant  teaching  shrinks  from  the 
light),  let  those  with  whom  the  responsibility  of  power  rests  see  to  it."  As  a 
sample  of  this,  let  us  take  the  supposed  Messianic  prediction  in  Micah  t. 
The  orthodox  view  is  that  this  passage  contains  a  distinct  prediction,  700  yean 
B.C.,  of  four  things  : — 1.  The  human  birthplace  of  Christ;  2.  EQs  «tenub 
generation ;  3.  His  miraculous  birth  of  the  Virgin ;  4.  His  spiritual  and  uni- 
versal dominion.  Hartwell  Home  (whose  book  is  the  recognised  one  by  aL 
the  l^ishops  for  their  examinations)  says  that  **  this  prophecy  of  Micah  ia 
perhaps,  the  most  important  single  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  tb. 
most  comprehensive,  respecting  the  personal  character  of  the  Messiah ;  it  cava 
fully  distinguishes  his  human  nativity  from  his  eternal  generation ;  foretell 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews  for  a  season;  their  final  restoration,  &c.,  and  Hm 
universal  peace  destined  to  prevail  throughout  the  earth  in  the  ^  BegeneraUotm 
Moreover,  Christ's  prophetic  character  and  second  coming."  Yet  the  simjC 
8a3ring  at  the  close  *'  and  there  shall  be  peace  (no  man  in  the  original)  whentis 
Assyrian  comes  into  our  land,"  at  once  overturns  this  superstructure,  and  limil 
the  prophet^s  horizon  to  the  prospect  actually  before  him,  and  to  the  times  r 
which  he  lived.  The  expected  ruler  was  probably  Hezekiah,  whose  **  religion 
zeal  and  courage  marked  him  out  as  a  prince  likely  to  encourage  the  prophcr" 
hope,  that  out  of  David's  house  was  already  rising  a  shepherd  "  who  woiM 
restore  the  national  fortunes.  Even  if  he  does  not  mean,  without  TiMTni^ 
Hezekiah,  he  is  confident  that  **  the  divine  right  of  the  ancient  lino  of  Bethleh^ 
will  prevail."  Bethlehem  was  the  humble  cradle  of  the  royal  race,  and  t^ 
prophet  i*oyerts  to  it  with  hope.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  and  we  n^ 
not  suppose  any  vaticination.  But  it  will  be  said  that  the  fact  of  a  defou- 
prcdiction  of  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah  many  centuries  before  is  certiffi 
by  the  mention  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  (Matthew  ii.  6).  But  how  i*- 
mentioned  ?  As  the  expectation  of  the  Chief  priests  and  Scribes,  who  fastened 
this  petty  circumstance  as  a  mark  of  Messiah,  but  who  were  deaf  and  blf 
to  the  grand  characteristics  of  his  mission,  and  who  were  strangely  undiscerr" 
ing  of  the  signs  of  the  times.    Nor  do  we  find  that  the  coincidence  of  Chri^ 
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birthplace  with  the  supposed  prediction  had  the  slightest  influence  in  disposing 
tiiem  to  admit  the  pretensions  of  Jesus.  These  sticklers  for  Micah's  faculty  of 
Taticination  were  the  very  persons  who  rejected  Christ  and  clamoured  for  his 
blood.  So  little  piety  was  there  in  those  times,  or  in  our  own  either,  in  attach- 
ing importance  to  petty  circumstances  like  this.  Our  faith  in  Christ  is  deter- 
mined by  far  other  things ;  by  the  divine  glory  and  beauty  of  his  character, 
and  by  our  finding  (hat  not  a  word  of  Hie  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  but  that  all 
Uiit  He  asserted  has  been  realised  in  history. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  our  author  does  not  dream  of  denying  that  the 
Aboghty  foresees  ail  future  events,  and  might,  if  He  chose,  inspire  a  prediction* 
He  Bays:  '*Ido  not  dispute  how  far  God  designed  what  he  has  actually  per- 
initied ;  hut  my  business  as  interpreter  is  with  the  meaning  of  Micah,  who  has 
in  his  eye  deliverance  fix)m  the  contemporary  Assyrian." 

Th«re  is  truly  a  divine  spirit  in  the  Prophets,  whioh  is  not  enhanced  by 

Mcrihing  to  them  uncertain  vaticinations.     Their  writings  are  poems  of  Con- 

wienoe ;  they  give  the  moral  explanation  of  the  events  which  were  passing  in 

^  world ;  in  reading  them  we  see  God  in  history.     As  Dr.  Williams  well 

expresses  it,  "  They  reveal  the  mystery  of  history,  by  turning  that  side  of  the 

^^titain  which  is  Providence.    Grod  does  nothing  in  the  theatre  of  the  world, 

vut  he  takes  gifted  spirits,  his  servants  and  prophets,  behind  the  scenes,  and 

'^eak  the  instruction  of  the  drama."     Milton  had  truly  described  the  office  of 

^prophets  in  '*  Paradise  Eegained,"  and  to  just  the  same  effect.    They  were 

■Politicians  inspired  with  an  awfol  sense  of  ihe  operation  of  moral  causes  in  the 

^■^elopment  and  downfall  of  nations.     Beading  their  brief  but  vivid  remains 

^  like  reading  history  by  flashes  of  lightning.      The  darkness  of  the  moral 

lery  is  lighted  up  by  fire  j&om  heaven,  and  we  see  how  God  looks  upon  the 

rid  and  its  confusions.    We  trace  the  march  of  those  eternal  principles 

^^kioh  regulate  the  destinies  of  nations.      They  are  therefore  authors  for  all 

^i*tte;  in  one  word,  Prophets,  according  to  the  saying  of  St.  Augustine,  **  prae- 

^%Dtonun  nanatio  est  futurorum  preenuntiatio^"  We  read  in  the  past  the  picture 

the  futoze ;  fresh  applications  axe  pespetually  arising.    The  grandest  fulfil- 

of  the  main  tenor  of  these  prophecies — ^in  which  covetousness,  selfishness, 

and  oppression  are   so   sternly  denounced — ^was  in  the  Erench 

Ladon,  .when  an  oppressive  government,  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found 

iting,  parsed  away  amidst  storm  and  terror.  Theso  are  the  grand  retributions 

fhkih  the  Prophets  teach,  but  they  axe  the  last  tlungs  which  are  thought  of  by 

professional  theologians.     They  value  them  chiefly  for  some  supposed 

icinatiGns,  predictions  of  mere  outward  things,  while  they  pass  by  as  of  less 

it  those  eternal  lessons  which  really  stamp  them  as  divine  teachers. 

is  no  tme  reverence  in  this,  or  else  it  is  reverence  misapplied.    Let  us 

Kve  the  mint,  the  anise,  and  the  cumin,  and  attend  to  the  weightier  matters. 

there  cannot  be  a  better  guide  in  this  path  than  Dr.  Williams,  who  mani- 

throughout  an  awe-struck  sense  of  these  eternal  verities,  as  expounded  by 

kue  servants  of  God — the  Hebrew  Prophets. 

G.  D.  Haughton. 
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The  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  from  the  Appointment 
OF  Lord  Hardinoe  to  the  Political  Extincjtion  of  the  East  India 
Company,  1844  to  1862.  Foi-ming  a  Sequel  to  Thornton's  "History  of 
India.  By  Lionel  James  Trotter,  late  of  the  2nd  Bengal  Fusileers.  In 
Two  Vols.     Vol.  I.     London  :  W.  H.  Allen.     1866. 

Captain  Trotter  is  modest.    He  puts  forth  his  very  interesting  volume  merely 
as  **a  true,  concise,  and,  I  would  fain  hope,  a  readable  narrative  of  events," 
leaving  to  **  some  future  Milman,  gifted  with  all  the  special  knowledge  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  Mill,"  the  task  of  handling  the  period  in  all  its  fulness  of  sugg^tive 
details.     The  last  years  of  the  Company's  reign  are,  indeed,  so  rich  in  stirring 
events  that  (as  our  author  observes)  it  needs  but  a  very  small  amount  of  literary 
cunning  to  make  the  narrative  interesting  to  the  *'  most  general"  reader, 
though  his  first  aim  was  to  write  a  popular  book,  Captain  Trotter  does  not:^«c3)t 
forget  that  it  is  time  we  did  something  more  than  take  a  merely  ** 
interest "  in  the  record  of  deeds  of  arms,  and  in  sensation  sketches  of  sava{ 
tribes,  gorgeous  native  courts,  sti-ango  manners,  stranger  rites,  and  all  thi 
**  contrasts  "  in  which  most  Indian  historians  have  delighted. 

Captain  Trotter's  reflections  are  few :  he  does  not  quite  realise  Bishop  Butler'  *"  -Mi's 
ideal,  "  the  author  who  only  gives  premises,"  but  still  he  very  generally  leaveE^^-ves 
us  to  draw  our  own  conclusions.     He  has  his  own  views,  though  he  does  ncz^-^iot 
force  them  upon  us  in  detail :  his  brief  notice  of  how  Mr.  Lowin  was  snubbe^E-»  *od 
by  the  Madras  Government  for   endeavouring  to   hold   the   balance  in  tlr^M  »he 
Tinnevelly  riots,  coupled  with  such  phrases  as  **  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddad— ^ale 
left  the  scene  of  his  labours  and  his  religious  excesses;"  the  quaint  way 
which  he  characterises  Sir  W.  Gomm,  Napier's   successor,  as  **a  mild  oE 
gentleman  of  no  great  capacity,  but  of  a  strongly  religious  turn;"  and 
implied  protest  against  the  barbarous  sacrilege  which  stripped  the 
pagodas  and  poonghio-houses  of  their  bolls  and  images — all  this  proves  him ' 
be  far  above  the  narrowness  of  the  average  Anglo-Indian,  in  whom,  too  ofte' 
lifo  among  men  of  other  creeds  and  other  ways  of  thought  seems  only  to  ha^- 
strengthened  old  prejudices  and  implanted  new  ones.     Ho  speaks  out  boldL^^— "7* 
too,  in  defence  of  Lord  Gough,  whose  **  victory  "  at  Chillian wallah  was  recei^ 
with  such  a  howl  of  rage  and  fear  as  had  never  greeted  a  British  commanc 
since  the  days  of  Admiral  Byng.     It  was  a  victory,  after  all :  Shere  Singh 
driven  with  heavy  loss  from  ground  of  his  own  choosing.     **  Two  hours  m<^^— ow 
daylight,  and  the  rout  of  Sobraon  would  have  been  renewed  upon  the  Jheli 
Why  begin  to  fight  at  thi-ee  p.m.  ?    The  old  story  was  that  Lord  Gough 
nettled  by  a  shot  which  was  thrown  close  to  him  from  some  impertinent 
battery.     Captain  Trotter  thinks  ho  was  surprised  :  he  got  within  fighting 
tance  of  the  Sikhs  without  knowing  where  they  were.     As  for  the  long  previi 
delay  while  Mooltan  was  being  bombarded,  that  was  Loixi  Dalhousie's 
*  *  Lord  Gough  was  hampered  by  the  waiting  j^olicy  of  his  civil  chief  at  IJmballafc:^"  >' 
possibly  it  was  thought  best,  with  a  view  to  annexation,  to  treat  the  Kh&ls&^     *® 
one  would  treat  a  large  salmon — let  them  thoroughl :  wear  themselves  out  beF^oT* 
endeavouring  to  '*  land"  them.     Still,  there  are  difficulties  about  Lord  Gou^^  * 
movements  which  the  military  reader  must  settle  for  himself.    Kaye  says  *  * 
planned  his  attack  on  sound  tactical  principles,  and  fully  instructed  his  gem 
in  their  several  parts ; "  yet  (as  Captain  Trotter  admits)  '*  the  enemy  ovorlapp^^^ 
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-S5    on  both  flanks ;  and  Lord  Gough  had  to  give  up  his  own  plan,  and  follow 
tixo  Sikh  load." 

-A  word  hero  as  to  our  author's  descriptive  powers ;  they  are  such  as  his  lighter 
"^T^itings  would  lead  us  to  expect.     Whether  he  is  tolling  us  how  Colonel 
Q[2i.yelock  and  Brigadier  Cureton  were  caught  in  that  fatal  sand-trap  at  Ram- 
Txxx^ger,  or  how  Mooltan  fell  under  o.fev  iVenfer,  or  how  at  Chillianwallah  the 
i-ith  Foot  turned  and  ran,  while  later  on  in  the  battle  the  6th  Light  Horse  and 
tkiL€5  14th  Dragoons,  *' retiring  at  a  gallop,  closely  followed  by  hundreds  of 
derisive  Goorchurras,  rode  right  over  Christie's  and  Huish's  troops,  carrying 
Puin  and  dismay  far  into  the  roar,  even  among  the  doolies  of  the  wounded," — 
wlta^ever  he  has  to  toll.  Captain  Trotter  tells  it  in  an  animated  and  picturesque 
style.     **The  night  on  the  field"  at  Ferozeshuhur,  during  which  the  enemy 
plied  us  with  shot  whenever  a  fire  was  lighted  to  thaw  our  soldiers*  freezing 
limbs,  is  admirably  painted ;  so  is  the  grand  success  of  Goojerat,  which  Lord 
G^ugh  won  just  in  time  for  his  own  reputation,  and  which  was  so  ably  followed 
^P  by  Sir  W.  Gilbert's  unflagging  pursuit,  as  to  force  Shore  Singh  to  a  speedy 
®uniender.     The  disarming  of  the  veterans  of  the  Khalsa,  "who  would  fling 
tteir  weapons  on  the  pile  and  slowly  turn  away,  unmindful  of  the  proffered 
^Tipee  to  which  they  were  entitled,   each  muttering  as  he  went,  *  My  work 
^  gone  from  me,'  "  is  a  striking  scene.     Sikh  wars  were  doubtless  useful  to 
^^-establish  a  prestige  which  the  Cabul  disasters  had  sadly  weakened;  but 
^oy  are  not  wars  on  which  the  calm  outsider  can  look  back  with  much  com- 
placency.    Sikhism  was  far  better  than  the  Hindooism  or  the  Mahomedanism 
'^Uich  it  aimed  at  supplanting.     It  was  a  living  faith  ;  and  even  if  we  cannot 
^  along  with  Captain  Cunningham,  and  hold  that  the  creed  of  Govind  is 
letter  suited  for  certain  Orientals  than  is  our  western  Christianity,  still  the 
S*ccieral  hopelessness  of  civilisation. from  the  outside  makes  us  regret  that  it  was 
^^t  possible  to  do  something  better  with  the  Khalsa  than  to  batter  it  on  the 
^Id,  and  to  break  it  still  more  effectually  by  countenancing  (so  long  as  it  was 
^ot  directed  against  ourselves)  the  rascality  of  creatures  like  Lai  Singh.     It  was 
^1^  old  story  :  **  We  were  upholding,"  says  Mr.  Kaye,  *'  an  unprincipled  ruler 
'^t  the  point  of  our  British  bayonets,  and  thus  aiding  him  to  commit  iniquities 
^luch  he  would  not  else  have  been  long  suffered  to  perpetrate."      Indeed, 
^^limediately  after  Lord  Hardinge's  conquest,  the  Sikhs  were  brought  under 
**  the   great  peril  of  the  British  militar^^    protectorate."      They  were  told 
^luat  the  forbearance  which  still  left  them  their  national  life  was  only  experi- 
**^ental,  and  were  expected  to  *'  reform"  and  settle  down  in  the  face  of  all  that 
^"^E^ij  most  galling  to  a  high-spirited  people.     When  Major  Broadfoot,  their  old 
^■*Xeniy,  was  sent  as  agent  towards  the  end  of  1844,  they  must  have  felt  that  evil 
in  store  for  them ;  and  when  we  began  to  seize  their  villages,  nothing  was 
for  them  but  to  fight  it  out.     Again,  Moolraj's  treachery  in  1848,  the  mui*der 
Agnew  and  Anderson,  and  the  subsequent  siege  of  Mooltan,  were  all  mainly 
^'^^^g  to  the  blunder  of  Lawrence's  successor  in  getting  Moolraj  superseded  from 
lore,  instead  of  letting  him  quietly  resign  into  British  hands, 
^listakes  of  this  kind  give  force  to  such  attacks  as  have  lately  been  made  in 
>>iaT on  **  Military  Politicians."     But  civilians  make  mistakes:  to  them  wo 
the  old  China  war  and  that  in  Bhootan ;  and  the  system  which  has  given 
^^^*5  India,  and  which  certainly  did  not  bring  on  the  mutiny,  cannot  be  altogether 
'^^   Frazer's  writer  thinks  so  badly  of  our  military  residents,  that,  to  get  rid 
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of  them,  lie  would  do  away  with  the  native  army,  which,  moreover,  he  look. 
upon  as  hopelessly  treacherous,  forgetting  that  the  circumstances  of  the  mutini. 
were  strictly  exceptional.  If  we  disarm  India  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  iM 
assert  that  we  are  governing  the  country  for  its  good.  The  **  dead-level'*  is  bs 
enough  already ;  but  it  will  surely  be  worse  to  try  to  render  a  vast  populatic: 
less  capable  of  self-defence  than  climate  and  habits  have  already  made  tbea 
We  must  make  the  natives  trust  us,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  trust  thes 
Our  work  out  there  is  telling — ^we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  so  long  siia 
we  have  begun  to  work,  even  ostensibly,  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Alreai^. 
we  are  finding  out  that,  contrary  to  English  prejudice,  the  Hindoo  is  capable 
gratitude. 

Captain  Trotter's  book  opens  up  many  other  interesting  questions :  it  is  C 
of  notices  of  social  changes ;  it  points  out  the  specially  unfortunate  way  in  wl»^ 
the  annexation  of  Oude  was  managed — **  The  natives  wwild  have  rejoiced  tc^-  « 
it  annexed,  had  we  annexed  it  without  making  a  profit  out  of  it  for  ourselv^M 
About  Lord  Dalhousie  (whose  farewell  minute,  marking  a  man  so  great  ct: 
yet  so  little,  is  given  in  extenao)  the  author  cannot  make  up  his  mind ;  we 
need  not  wonder  at  his  hesitation.  For  his  estimate  of  Lord  Canning  we 
look  with  interest  to  his  forthcoming  volume. 

H.  S.  FAaAjr. 


RESOimCES  AND  PROSPERmT    OF    AMERICA.      By  SiR  M.  PETO,   BaRT.,  M.3 

Strahan. 
Sir  Morton  Peto  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  his  book  bristles  with  figure 
and  it  does  so.  That  figurative  expression  is  the  nearest  approach  to  an  eflfort  ^ 
that  imagination  which  he  allows'^himself  throughout  his  work.  He  has  written 
as  he  declares  to  those  who  as  he  imagines  may  not  appreciate  the  force  ^ 
statistics,  principally  for  the  use  of  readers  who  do  find  in  figures  a  souroe  ^ 
valuable  information. 

So  warned,  no  reader  will  look  for  amusement  to  Sir  M.  Peto's  new  book  C0 
America.  Any  reader  who  did  so  would  be  disappointed.  Figures  are  dulJ 
and  tabulated  statistics,  repeated  page  after  page,  require  considerable  eneffg 
and  gi'eat  digestive  power  for  their  profitable  consumption.  But  by  those  wi^ 
can  work  their  way  through  these  pages  in  despite  of  their  dulness  800 
necessary  hardness,  the  book  will  be  found  to  bo  a  good  book,  useful,  trtu 
clear,  impartial,  and,  above  all,  inspired  throughout  by  generous  sympathies 
The  reader  may  not  find  himself  able  to  agree  on  all  points  with  Sir  M.  "Pet^ 
I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  agriculture  and  commerce  in  UT 
South  have  only  needed  the  abolition  of  slavery  to  become  as  prolific  a^ 
generous  as  they  are  in  the  North.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  tttt 
industry,  which  is  the  motive  power  producing  all  wealth,  can  work  on  eqc: 
tetms  in  a  tropical  climate  and  in  a  climate  as  distant  from  the  tropics  as  o«* 
own.  The  relative  position  on  the  globe's  surface  of  Massachusetts  a.^ 
Mississippi,  has  produced,  and  will  continue  to  produce  that  variance  in  t^ 
wealth  of  those  two  States,  which  Sir  Morton  Peto  has  attributed  solely 
slavery, — as  it  produced  also  that  tolerance  for  slavery  at  first,  and  love  ^ 
slavery  at  last,  which  led  to  the  late  civil  war.  The  history  of  all  mod^ 
nations  tells  us  that,  in  the  warm  regions  near  the  sun,  God  has  given  fertiti 
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the  earth,  and  that  in  tho  cold  regions  away  from  the  snn  God  has  given 
to  man,  and  that  the  fertility  of  man  is  the  more  valuable  of  the  two. 
rat  apart  from  this,  and  one  or  two  other  matters  of  smaller  moment,  tho 
mthor  will  carry  with  him  any  reader  who  is  inclined  to  think  well  of  those 
vondroiifi  children  of  ours  who  have  established  themselves  on  the  other  side  of 
le  water. 

Sir  Morton  Peto  is  quite  right  in  telling  us  that  the  Americans  arc  chiefly 

agricultural,  and  not  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  people.     That  it 

looold  be  so  with  all  new  nations  is  simply  in  accordance  with  the  natural 

uence  of  things.     Land,  fertile  from  its  freshness,  iminjured  by  constant 

X^vodaetion,  in  unlimited  abundance,  is  the  readiest  source  of  wealth  to  a  young 

^z^ation;  and  consequently  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  tho  vast 

^^orDhprodocing  plains  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  are  the  real  mines  from 

*^viuch  the  States  have  dug  their  riches.    The  States  now  supply  one-sixth 

^^  tke  oovn  and  flour  which  we  consume  here  in  England,  and  will  very  soon 

si3pply  a  much  larger  proportion.     Of  all  the  sights  to  be  seen  in  the  States, 

'Use  aotumnal  flow  of  com  through  the  town  of  Buflalo  is  the  most  remarkable. 

But  the  States  are  possesaed  of  almost  every  known  source  of  wealth,  and 

l>«mg  podsessed  also  of  indomitable  energy  and  untiring  industry,  they  cannot 

X^uperise  themselves.    "What  they  have  encountered  of  national  debt,  great 

*^  is  the  amount,  will  hardly  be  a  load  upon  their  back.     Petroleum  alone 

'^t)uld  bring  them  through,  if  every  other  resource  failed  them.     Sir  Morton 

^eto  tells  us  of  oil-wells  giving  three  thousand  barrels  a  day !    Three  thousand 

^imrrels  of  oil  flowing  up  from  a  little  hole  in  the  earth  that  you  might  open 

%au)ng  yoor  cabbages  in  your  kitchen  garden ;— oil-wells  that  would  continue 

to  nm  though  they  ran  to  waste,  and  could  not  be  stopped !    To  a  country 

"^ith  such  resources  as  that  a  national  debt  of  six  millions  sterling  is  nothing. 

^ir  Morton  Peto  thinks  that  they  will  not  submit  to  bear  the  debt,  will  not 

Omtent  themselves  with  paying  simply  the  interest,  but  will  wipe  off  the 

I^dpal;   and  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  us  that  he  is  right  in  this. 

As  for  that  angry  impatience  of  taxation  of  which  we  ujsed  to  hear,  the 

"Americans  have  shown  no  sign  of  it.    Lideed,  of  all  people,  tho  Americans 

^  ^  States  are  tho  most  apt  to  submit  themselves  to  the  enactments  of  the 

^3nr,  and  to  do  as  they  are  told  to  do  by  those  in  authority. 

That  they  have  much  to  learn  is  a  matter  of  course.     Of  whom  among  men 

^r  nations  can  the  reverse  be  said  P    That  American  statesmen  and  merchants 

luKfe  not  as  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  free  trade,  that  they 

^itill  cUng  to  protective  duties,  and  desire  to  consume  articles  both  dear  and 

^■d,  lest  their  money  should  go  away  from  them  too  freely, — as  does  the  man 

^^vhc^  grows  a  bad  cucumber  in  his  own  garden  for  half  a  crown,  because  he 

^ow  not  like  to  give  sixpence  to  a  greengrocer  for  a  good  one, — ^might  bo  sin- 

9^  to  us,  were  it  not  that  it  is  hardly  yet  twenty  years  since  we  adopted  the 

•*tter  principle  ourselves.    Remembering  this,  Sir  Morton  Peto  might  perhaps 

«aT«  omitted  to  tell  his  American  friends  so  grandiloquently, — ^his  friends  who 

•^certainly  of  a  different  way  of  thinking  hitherto, — that  *  *  every  right-thinking 

^  n^t-minded  man,  of  whatever  nation,  must  echo  " — certain  observations 

<luoted  by  him  to  tho  glory  of  free  trade. 

The  bulk  of  the  volimie  before  us  is  divided  into  sections  approi)riatcd  to — 
^>  Agriculture;  2,  Manufactures;  3,  Minerals;  4,  Commerce;  5,  Eailroads; 
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and  on  all  these  subjects  Sir  Morton  Peto  is  quite  at  home,  and  has  studied  1 
details  in  the  States  with  all  that  advantage  which  the  experience  of  his  on 
practical  life  in  England  has  given  him.  His  next  section  is  on  the  South ;  ai 
here,  as  I  have  said  before,  ho  is  perhaps  less  correct  in  his  views  and  in  h 
facts  than  in  the  other  portions  of  his  work.  He  then  describes  Americt 
taxation  with  all  its  intricacies, — not  forgetting  to  point  out  to  us  how  i 
system  should  be  altered,  but  acknowledging  always  that  the  great  object 
taxation  will  be  achieved.  Moneys  needed  for  the  honour,  protection,  and  wel 
being  of  the  country  will  bo  easily  raised,  and  will  bo  so  raised  as  to  lay  but 
light  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people. 

In  his  concluding  pages  he  makes  one  remark  about  the  late  war  which  I  w 
quote,  as  it  contains  a  truth, — which  but  few  EngKshmen  would  have  acknoi 
lodged  to  bo  true  a  year  or  two  since,  which  all  will  not  see  now,  but  which  comii 
history  will  discern  as  plainly  as  the  sun  is  felt  at  noonday.  "  For  all  Americ 
indeed,  I  think  that  the  war,  apart  of  course  from  the  bloodshed  and  miee: 
which  it  has  occasioned," — Sir  Morton,  however,  might  have  altogether  omiti 
his  mealy-mouthed  ** apart,"  and  have  seen  that  the  bloodshed  and  misery  hat 
been  as  nothing  to  the  good  thing  done, — *'  may  be  considered  an  advantagec 
occurrence.  It  has  cleared  the  atmosphere  of  the  great  cloud  which  so  hm 
overhung  and  threatened  everything  in  the  country.  The  result  relieves  < 
nation  of  its  one  great  difficulty.  Apart  from  bloodshed," — or  even  ir 
bloodshed,  I  say,  —  **it  was  worth  any  sacrifice  to  America  to  be  rid 
slavery.  Whilst  that  system  existed  it  was  impossible  that  the  nation  co" 
have  a  settled,  firm,  or  united  administration.  No  public  legislation  could, 
attempted  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  was  not  affected  by  that  absorl>: 
question."  All  this  is  very  true.  It  might  be  said  with  more  enthusiasm,  « 
the  allusions  to  the  bloodshed  might  have  been  omitted ; — ^but  Sir  Morton,  a 
saying  what  he  has  said,  has  said  a  great  truth. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  find,  in  a  work  coming  from  so  thoughtful  c 
close-seeing  a  man,  I  may  almost  say  no  allusion  to  that  subject  in  which  ' 
States  should  take  its  greatest  pride,  and  do  take  a  great  pride, — the  edo>< 
tion,  namely,  of  its  children.  Surely  figures  and  statistics  might  have  iM 
used  here  with  advantage.  It  is  jiist  the  subject  for  figures, — ^a  matter  wk 
statistics  can  make  very  plain  to  any  man, — ^most  unpleasantly  plain  to  a 
Englishman.  There  is  a  statement  in  one  table  showing  how  many  chiI<3U 
were  at  school  in  1860  in  the  Free  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  how  many 
the  Slave  State  of  Maryland; — ^but  beyond  that  I  cannot  find  a  word  or 
figure  with  reference  to  the  most  perfect  system  of  general  tuition  that  tl 
world  has  ever  produced.  It  would  not  be  fitting  that  I  should  go  into  th 
matter  here  in  detail  on  the  present  occasion,  but  I  think  that  Sir  Moiioi 
might  have  found  a  comer  in  his  book  to  tell  us  what  education  in  MatfB' 
chusetts  means ; — ^that  the  schools  there  are  attended  gratuitously  by  the  wbo*^ 
population  of  the  State,  that  the  education  is  of  a  sort  unknown  in  otli0 
countries  except  for  the  rich  and  fortunato,  and  that  in  Massachiisetts  a  lad  ^ 
sixteen  who  could  not  read  or  write  would  be  about  as  rare  as  a  man  with  foi* 
arms  or  a  pig-faced  woman.  Anthony  Tbollofe. 
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-Authoritative,  really  influential  teaching,  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church.  The  lay  intellect 
grapples  with  religious  questions,  and  the  public  is  ftist  learning  to 
lave  more  faith  in  lay  treatment  of  religious  topics  than  in  the 
formal  methods  of  ecclesiastics.  Bishops  and  clergymen  there  still 
«re  who  have  audience  of  the  great  world,  but  they  are  not  of  the 
approved  conventional  type;  they  are  Westbury  bishops.  Privy 
Council  clergymen,  suspected  deans,  gentlemen  who  have  no  faith 
Di  ecclesiasticism,  and  in  whom  ecclesiasticisra  has  no  trust,  who  in 
^eir  instincts  and  preferences  are  lay  rather  than  ecclesiastical. 

Here  is  the  most  important  religious '  book  that  has  appeared  in 

fii^and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and,  whether  its  author  is  a 

^rgyman  or  not,  it  is  essentially  a  lay  production.     The  subject 

^  taken  up,  not  as  religious  questions  are  taken  up  in  Synods  and 

wlaves,  but  as  secular  questions  are  taken  up  in  Parliament  by 

^c  best  of  our  statesmen  in  their  most  nervous  and  characteristic 

^P^hes,   directly,    practically,    perspicuously.      No    repetition    of 

•^^reotyped  phrases,  no  technical  diction,  no  affected  or  overstrained 

'^ptures,  no  oracular  obscurity,  no  dim  religious  light,  no  abandon- 

^*^t  of  the  firm  earth  of  history  for  the  cloud-fields  of  theological 

hypothesis ;  yet  profound  reverence  on  every  page,  and  powerful, 

^^d,  original,  and  believing  representation  of  the  character,  motives, 

^ects  of  Christ.     It  has  been  called  an  infidel  book  artfully  con- 

**^ticted  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  orthodox  ;  it  has  been  called 

^  orthodox  book,  disguised  under  a  veil  of  free  inquiry,  to  attract 

^*^  notice  of  sceptics.     These  theories  are  insolent,  paradoxical,  and 

^^tually  confuting ;  and  the  only  candid  and  rational  way  of  regard- 

^8  it  is  as  a  contribution,  on  the  Christian  side,  to  that  positive  and 

instructive  religious  literature,  by  which  is  being  slowly  but  surely 

**y  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  the  future.     There  is  in  the 

^1^  judged  in  the  only  fair  way,  that  is,  from  the  author's  point  of 

(1)  EccE  Homo.    Macmillan  &  Co.     1866. 
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View,  and  in  recollection  of  the  limits  which  he  has  assigned  him 
a  fresher,  finer,  more  deep,  more  delicate  apprehension  of  CI 
tianity, — a  more  comprehensive  appreciation  of  Christian  ethics, 
bolder  and  more  practical  application  of  the  spirit  of  Christia 
to  modem  social  requirements,  through  the  instrumentality  of  moc 
science,  than  could  be  found  in  the  books  of  professional  theolog 
for  twenty  years.  It  is  time  the  old  Church,  brooding  over 
formularies  this  long  while,  lifted  up  her  eyes  and  looked ;  for  gen 
that  ever-daring,  ever-conquering  Prometheus,  is  laying  his  banc 
her  Divine  fire,  and  mankind  may  come  to  be  sensible  of  ben< 
resulting  from  the  fact. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  book  representing  to  my  mind  so  ti 
as  this  the  under- currents  of  vital  and  progressive  thought  in  Engla 
exhibiting  an  intelligence  so  precise,  yet  so  subtle,  of  the  more  diffi< 
and  complex  problems  which  ask  solution  from  alert  and  courage 
minds  in  our  day  ;  accepting,  so  frankly,  the  necessity  of  that  qii 
fication  of  broad  and  sweeping  propositions  which,  aft^r  all 
inquiring,  criticising,  dogmatising,  orthodox  and  heretical,  bej 
to  be  dimly  recognised  as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  available 
final  truth  in  matters  of  religion.  "  To  pronounce  the  old  law  ( 
Jewish)  entirely  true  or  entirely  false  would  have  been  easy ;  but 
consider  it  as  true  and  Divine,  yet  no  longer  true  for  them,  no  lon| 
their  authoritative  guide,  must  have  seemed  (to  the  early  Christian 
and  must  seem  even  to  us,  at  first  sight  uiiTiatural  and  paradoxica 
This  is  intensely  in  the  spirit  of  a  time  wlien  men  begin  to  peroei 
that  truth  Ls  too  impal2)able  an  essence  to  fit  into  the  mould  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  dogma ;  that  the  will  of  God,  the  ways 
Providence,  the  nature  of  revelation,  are  too  mysterious  to  be  glil 
decided  on,  accounted  for,  explained,  by  some  theory,  shai'p-cut  a 
peremptor}',  of  verbal  inspiration,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  no  ins; 
ration  at  all,  on  the  other. 

It  was  one  of  the  testimonies  to  be  looked  for  in   the  case 
such   a  book,  and   one   which   the   author  must,   I   should  thii 
regard   with   lively   satisfaction,  that   it   should  be   set   upon  w: 
savage  virulence  by  zealots    of   opposite    parties.       The    mode 
which  it   has   been  received   has   been   a  test   of  the  vitality  a 
intelligence   of  religious   parties   in   l*]ugland,  and  an   angry  sa 
from  the  den  of  dogmatic  infidelity  has  been  a  fitting  response 
the  senile  shrieking  of  the  lircoriL     The  language  applied  to  it 
Lord  Shaftesburv  has  been  lieard  with  re^jret  by  all  who  honoui 
him  for  the  sincerity  of  his  Christianity,  and  with  surprise  by  all¥f 
considered  him  a  gentleman.     Tlie  right  feeling,  however,  is  pity 
his  lordship.    Ke  evidently  speaks  under  the  influence  of  that  cxtre 
fear  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Puskiii,  converts  the  intellect  ii 
"  a  shaking  heap  of  clay,"  and  **  degrades  the  mind  and  the  outwi 
bearing  of  the  body  alike."     It  makes  his  lordship  shudder  to  thi 
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tixat  the  slumber  from  intrusion  on  wliich  he  has  so  resolutely  barred 

tixe  esuly  sunbeams  and  all  sounds  of  the  wakening  world,  should  again, 

«^ain,  and  yet  again,  be  invaded.      There  were  the  Essayists  and 

Iteyiewers,  with  their  German  flutes  and  trombones,  setting  the  whole 

street  in  commotion ;  there  was  Dr.  Colonso,  with  bis  large  gong 

and  performing  Zulu  ;  and  now  the  soft,  stealing  melody,  so  keen,  so 

olear,  so  sleep-dispelling,  of  **  Eoce  Homo  "  pierces  bis  drowsy  ear.  What 

<loes  it  mean  ?     He  does  not  in  the  least  know  what  it  means ;  but, 

orthodox  or  heterodox,  it  is  clearly  not  the  old,  old  song  to  which  he  has 

listened  from  his  infancy ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  infidel,  atrocious, 

cxuel.    A  Mghtful  suspicion  clutches  at  his  lordship's  heart  that  he, 

too,  must  be  up  and  doing,  for  the  night  is  far  spent,  and  the  foot  of  the 

dawa  is  on  the  mountains  ;  and,  after  having  comfortably  championed 

freedom  of  judgment  all  his  life,  he  may  actually,  before  he  dies,  be 

forced  to  learn  what  freedom  of  judgment  means.     The  wonderfully 

stupid,  if  not  wilful,  misrepresentations  of  the  Record  were  a  disgrace 

CTen  to  the  rump  of  the  old  evangelical .  party.     But  such  are  always 

the  symptoms  of  decadence  and  of  death  in  parties;  and  the  more 

offensive  the  symptoms,  the  swdfter  the  decay.     There  is  force,  we 

have  all  heard,  in  the  leaf  rotting  on  the  highway,  else  how  could 

It  rot  ?  and  this  force,  not  of  life  and  growth,  but  of  death,  and 

removal,  and  clearance  for  new  life,  is  at  present  in  great  activity  in 

^t  dwindled  and  dishonoured  party  which  was  once  Protestant  and 

Evangelical,  and  now  feebly  echoes  the  maxims  and  apes  the  manners 

of  the  Continental  Ultramontanes.     That   party  in   the  Church   of 

England,  on  the  other  hand,  of  which  Keble  was  a  representative, 

and  from  which  John  Henry  Newman  went  forth,  has  been  just  and 

mtelligent  in  its  estimate  of  "  Ecce  Homo  ;''  and  the  Nonconformist 

press  has,  so  far  as  I  am   aware,  been  candid   and   honourable  in 

dealing  with  it. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  European  culture,  this  book  is  renmrk- 
aUe  as  showing  the  strength  of  religion  in  England.  It  affords  an 
^pressive  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  set  of  opinion  and  feeling 
^  this  country — ^the  course  of  the  intellectual  tide — is  not  away 
from  religion  but  towards  it,  not  away  from  the  verities  of  Christi- 
^ty  but  towards  them.  It  is  an  outside  book,  written  by  one  who 
found  himself  cast  free  from  all  the  religious  moorings  of  his  youth, 
*nd'who  determined  to  start  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  instead  of 
*^vaig  recourse  to  the  regular  theological  guides.  As  an  outside 
*^k  it  corresponds  to  the  work  of  Strauss  in  Germany,  and  the  work 
of  Renan  in  France.  Taking,  as  in  mere  courtesy  we  arc  bound  to 
^e,  the  statement  made  in  the  preface  as  true,  we  find  that  the 
^nthor  has  conducted  his  investigation  as  completely  apart  from 
^uence  in  favour  of  Christianity  as  either  the  Frenchman  or  the 
yerman.  The  book  of  Strauss  is  hard,  learned,  formally  logical ;  it 
^es  in  rejection  of  Christianity :  the  book  of  Henan  is  brilliant, 
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imaginative^  sentimental ;  its  issue  is  practically  the  same :  ''  E( 
Homo  "  is  earnest,  reverential,  natural,  calm ;  and  its  conclusion 
that  Christianity  is  the  Divine  hope  of  the  world.  The  philosophi 
investigations  instituted  by  France  and  Germany  into  the  charac 
and  history  of  Christ  ended  in  philosophy ;  the  investigation  ins 
tuted  in  England  by  an  independent  intellect  starting  from  phi 
sophy  ends  in  religion.  The  book,  I  repeat,  is  constructivt 
religious,  adapted  to  consolidate  and  edify  the  Christian  Chur* 
I  shall  exhibit,  with  all  brevity,  one  or  two  of  the  grounds  on  whi 
I  rest  this-  assertion. 

The  fundamental  conception  presented  of  what  Jesus  Christ  aim 
at  and  effected  is,  that  it  was  the  establishment  of  a  society,  the  erecti 
of  a  Church.  This  is  insisted  upon  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  la 
and  has  a  radical  connection  with  the  author's  view  of  the  morat 
taught  by  Christ  and  the  mode  of  its  diffusion  in  the  woe 
Recognising  Christ  as  having  foimded  a  Church,  he  recognises  m 
the  historical  Church  as  that  which  Christ  foimded.  Thorough 
emancipated  from  sectarian  trammels  and  from  sectarian  narrowr^ 
of  view,  he  regards  the  Christian  commonwealth,  imder  what^ 
form  it  has  existed  in  the  several  ages  of  modern  civilisation,  as 
work  of  Christ,  the  Christian  Church.  "  It  has,"  he  says,  "  alre^ 
long  outlasted  all  the  States  which  were  existing  at  the  time  of 
foundation ;  it  numbers  far  more  citizens  than  any  of  the  Sta 
which  it  has  seen  spring  up  near  it.  It  subsists  without  the  help 
.  oostly  armaments  ;  resting  on  no  accidental  aid  or  physical  suppo 
but  on  an  inherent  immortality,  it  defied  the  enmity  of  ancie 
oi\'ilisation,  the  brutality  of  media)val  barbarism,  and  under  t] 
present  universal  empire  of  public  opinion  it  is  so  secure  that  eve 
those  parts  of  it  seem  indestructible  which  deserve  to  die.  It  hi 
added  a  new  chapter  to  the  science  of  politics ;  it  has  passed  throug 
almost  every  change  of  form  which  a  State  can  know ;  it  has  bee 
democratical,  aristocratical ;  it  has  even  made  some  essays  toward 
constitutional  monarchy ;  and  it  has  furnished  the  most  majestic  aiJ 
scientific  tyranny  of  which  history  makes  mention.'*  I  should  infe 
that,  deeming  aU  questions  respecting  Church  government,  excef 
the  sovereignty  of  Christ,  open  questions,  the  writer  of  "  Ecce  Homo 
would  regret  if  his  book  tended  to  the  disintegration  of  any  existin 
Church  or  sect,  and  would  feci  himself  rewarded  if  it  tended  t 
purify  and  elevate  the  Christian  life  in  all.  No  view  of  Christianit 
yet  presented  to  the  world  has  been  so  Catholic  as  this ;  no  contribi) 
tion  to  the  enterprise  of  constructing  and  strengthening  the  Christia 
Church  has  been  so  practical.  It  is  in  and  through  the  existing  fram< 
work,  Christ's  spirit  irradiating  and  remodelling  it  from  within,  thi 
the  life  of  the  Church  can  be  renewed.  The  object  of  this  author  is  1 
edify  the  Church,  not  to  found  a  sect,  and  the  concealment  of  h 
name  has  a  special  appropriateness  to  this  object.     I  may  add  tl 
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remark,  though  it  does  not  occur  in  this  connection,  that  his  distinct 
acceptance  of  the  Church  visible,  not  any  refining  set  of  philosophers 
<^i*  mystical  sect  of  religionists  influenced  more  or  less  directly  by  the 
Church,  as  representing  Christianity,  seems  to  indicate  that  he 
i"egards  that  body  of  theological  doctrine  which  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Church  in  all  its  great  branches.  Eastern,  Latin,  and  Protestant, 
as  a  substantially  correct  epitome  of  Christian  truth  in  its  theological 
aspect. 

I  would  point,  in  the  second  place,  as  illustrating  the  positive  and 

constructive  character  of  this  book,  to  its  firm  grasp  and  constant 

exhibition  of  those  ideas  which  are  distinctively  Christian,  to  which 

Ctristianity  has  owed  its  power  of  acting  upon  human  society,  and 

to  which,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  wider  in  their  chronological 

range  of  application,  and  more  profound  in  their  meaning,  than  was 

within  compass  of  the  imaided  human  intellect.  Christians  may  appeal 

as  evidence  that  the  Christian  religion  is  supernatural  and  Divine.    If 

a  man  proclaims  truths  which  have,  indeed,  an  application  to  society 

in  his  own  time,  but  which  apply  also  to  states  of  society  which  his 

own  age  does  not  even  foreshadow,  to  states  of  society  which  begin  to 

be  developed  only  after  a  thousand  years  ;  truths  which  remain  vital, 

forceful,  germinant,  though  nearly  twenty  centuries  have  passed  over 

fte  world  since  his  departure ;  you  must  say  either  that  he  was  no 

^lere  man,  or  that  he  had  access  to  stores  of  information,  to  sources 

<^f  suggestion,  not  X)rdinarily  accessible  to  men. 

The  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo  "  finds  in  the  historical  records  of 

Christ's  life  the  announcement,  to  him  distinct,  of  truths  which  would 

'^tain  their   potency  under  any  conceivable   form   of  civilisation; 

Hich  can  have  been  only  partially  and  defectively  apprehended  by 

Prist's  contemporaries ;  and  which  the  most  civilised  nations  of  the 

^orld  are  only  now  coming  in  sight  of.     These  ideas  tend  to  modify 

^  conceptions  prevalent   in  ancient  times  respecting    the  nature 

^f  force,  material,  and  spiritual ;  to  deepen  and  extend  the  whole 

fphere  of  human  affection ;  to  rearrange  society,  both  domestic  and 

^^temational,  on  a  new  principle — the  principle  of  conciliation,  not 

^position ;  of  love,  not  hate.     But  I  am  at  present  concerned  only 

*^  point  out  that,  in  "  Ecce  Homo,"  the  main  Christian  ideas  are 

elaborately  exhibited,  earnestly  enforced,  systematically  dwelt  upon, 

^^  constructive  elements  in  the  Christian  commonwealth.    The  author 

^  not  a  destroyer,  but  a  builder-up.     Strong,  practical  purpose  is 

^^^ribed  on  his  every  page ;  and  his  profoundest  ambition  is  felt  to 

*^  to  let  men  know  Christianity  better  in  order  that  they  may  love  it 

^ore  and  derive  greater  advantage  from  it.     He  offers  the  Church 

'^pport  and  co-operation. 

"Alas  !"  wrote  Mr.  Carlyle,  "is  this  the  year  of  grace  1831,  and 
^  we  still  here  7  Armed  with  the  hatchet  and  tinder-box ;  still  no 
•yaptom  of  the  sower's  sheet  and  plough  ?  "  "  Ecce  Homo  "  is  a  con- 
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siderable  sjinptom  in  this  kind,  and  it  was  worth  thirtj"  years'  waitiJ 
for.  The  philosophy  of  which  Mr.  Carlyle  also  discourses,  according 
which  the  whole  duty  of  man  is  "  to  lay  aside  the  opinion  of  his  gran 
father,"  has,  it  may  be  hoped,  nearly  done  its  work.  To  cut  away  t 
husk  is  well,  but  the  very  newt  cut  after  you  have  got  off  the  husk  w 
pierce  and  perhaps  destroy  the  kernel ;  and  the  only  object  in  cuttii 
away  the  husk  is  to  get  at  the  kernel.  "  Doubtless,"  says  Carlyle  agai 
**  it  is  ntaural,  it  is  indisjion sable,  for  a  man  to  lay  aside  the  opinion 
his  grandfather,  when  it  will  no  longer  hold  together  on  him ;  but  i 
had  imagined  that  the  great  and  infinitely  harder  duty  was,  to  tu 
the  opinion  that  docs  hold  together  to  some  account."  This  duty 
is  which  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo  "  undertakes,  and  not  witho 
success.  His  book  is  the  greatest  constructively  Christian  work  whi 
has  originated  in  modern  Europe,  beyond  the  formal  boundaries 
the  Church  and  the  influence  of  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

I  cannot  help  dwelling  for  a  moment  upon  this  circumstan* 
fraught,  as  it  seems  to  rao,  with  the  brightest  promise,  and  sheddL 
a  light  of  good  omen  upon  the  future  of  England.  A  great  book,  c 
of  the  greatest  books  ever  produced  by  an  intellect  starting  fr» 
scepticism  in  England,  is  a  book  of  faith.  The  sympathies  wK 
pervade  it  are  not  with  change,  with  license,  with  that  audacious  a 
defiant  spirit  which  confronts  in  proud  self-assertion  the  very  face 
God,  and  which  profanes  the  name  of  liberty  by  invoking  it  agai 
moral  law,  but  \Wth  simplicity,  repose,  humility,  permanence,  w 
all  those  elements  of  quiet  strength  of  which  are  built  up  the  pilL 
of  those  homes  that  rest  on  earth's  central  rocks  but  rise  into  t 
light  of  heaven.  One  cannot  but  rejoice  to  think  that  in  all  this 
is  characteristically  English.  We  have  not  reached  that  stage- 
some  may  call  it  a  stage  of  development,  I  think  it  is  a  stage 
decadence — in  literature,  at  which  things  sacred  have  become  tl 
stock  subjects  of  jest,  and  every  clever  man  thinks  himself  bound 
be  satirically  smart  in  his  observations  on  the  religious  faith  ai 
heavenly  hope  of  the  world.  Who  that  has  mode  so  much  as  one  • 
two  incursions  into  the  domain  of  French  or  German  literature  but  mi 
have  been  aware  of  a  perpetual  tone  of  irony  and  satire,  passing  li 
a  frost-wind  over  the  whole  region  of  the  affections,  and  blightii 
with  the  keen  touch  of  contempt  the  buds  and  flowers  of  domesi 
virtue  ?  Heinrich  Heine  is  to  me  a  representative  man  in  the 
respects,  Heine,  the  greatest  poetical  genius  of  Germany  since  the  prii 
of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  with  tones  of  a  lyrical  melody  in  him  fii 
than  anything  I  am,  for  my  part,  acquainted  with,  in  any  literatu: 
but  in  every  moral  respect  thoroughly  morbid,  making  sport  of  all  tl 
men  have  reverenced  in  heaven,  of  all  that  men  have  most  tendei 
prized  and  loved  on  earth,  carelessly  blasphemous,  laughingly  inmior 
conscious  of  utter  woe  and  desolation,  yet  not  feeling  even  his  8orr< 
deeply  enough  to  do  more  than  jest  about  it.     Here  is  a  little  pw 
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of  tifij  untrandateably  simple  and  complete,  in  which  the  aspect  of 
tlxis  imiverse,  as  seen  by  the  godless  intellectualist  of  modern  France 
or  Germany,  is  portrayed.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  melan- 
choly poems  in  any  language,  and  perhaps  its  most  melancholy  touch 
is  the  mirthless  jest  at  the  end. 

**  Das  Herz  ist  mir  beclriickt,  und  sehnlich 

Gedenke  icli  der  alten  Zeit ; 
Die  Welt  war  damols  noch  so  wohnlich, 

Und  ruhig  lebten  hin  die  Lout'. 
Doch  jetzt  ist  alles  wie  verschobon, 

Das  ist  eui  Drangen  I  eine  Noth  ! 
Gestorben  ist  dor  Herrgott  oben 

Und  unten  ist  dcr  Tcufol  todt. 
Und  alles  schaut  so  grainlich  triibo, 

So  krausverwirrt  und  niorsch  und  kalt, 
Und  ware  nicht  das  bischen  Liobe, 

So  gab  es  nirgends  oinen  Halt.** 

In  England  the  beat  of  the  popular  pulse  is  so  true  to  the  moral 
^^^stincts  of  healthful  mankind  that  licentious  or  blasphemous  litera- 
ture, even  though  high-spiced  with  satire,  would  have  no  chance ; 
^d  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  of  our  higher  intellect  that  it  is  all 
^verent  and  religious.  At  bottom  this  phenomenon  is,  I  believe,  con- 
nected with  the  thorough  domestication  in  England,  since  the  sixteenth 
^^ntury,  of  the  Bible.  Apart  from  all  theories  about  it,  that  Book,  if 
^11  the  homes  and  hearts  of  a  people,  wiU  keep  them  sound  in  all  the 
^tal  elements,  and  sterling  and  princely  attributes  of  character. 
Our  most  influential  authors  of  the  last  forty  years — those  who  have 
^08t  powerfully  moulded  the  characters  and  formed  the  opinions  of 
tie  boys  and  girls  of  England — Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Ruskin, 
^rs.  Barrett  Browning,  have  been  affected,  each  and  all  of  them, 
^ven  in  their  literary  development,  by  the  English  Bible ;  and  if  we 
insider  not  merely  the  high  tone  of  sentiment  in  the  works  of  these 
great  authors,  but  the  robustness  of  their  sympathy  with  the  house- 
hold virtues,  and  their  masculine  scorn  for  all  morbid  conditions  of 
intellect  and  feeling,  we  shall  have  some  idea  of  the  superlative  and 
^Bestimable  value  to  a  nation  of  such  heaven-sent  guides  and  teachers. 
*lace  the  poems  of  Tennyson,  thrilling  with  a  passionate  melody 
'•^hicli  sets  them  infinitely  above  those  of  Wordsworth  and  the  prim- 
ly school,  yet  pure  as  the  sky,  beside  the  poems  of  Heine  and 
the  French  literature  aux  CamSlias,  and  you  will  understand  the  con- 
^t  between  the  moral  state  of  a  nation  in  which  is  produced  an 
"  Ecce  Homo  "  and  one  whose  most  heartfelt  religious  sentiment  is 
^bodied  in  a  Vie  de  J^siis  by  M.  Renan. 

"Ecce  Homo,"  as  the  name  might  suggest,  is  an  inquiry  into  the 
character,  objects,  and  morality  of  Christ,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
theological  questions.  These  last  are  to  be  pronounced  upon  in  a 
''^Uequent  yolmne,  and  that  part  of  the  entire  investigation  which 
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may  be  regarded  as  the  simplest,  most  easy,  and  best  adapted 
precise  and  positive  ascertainment,  is  presented  in  the  volun 
now  before  us.  The  inqmry  meanwhile  proceeds,  nothing,  we  a 
to  understand,  being  taken  for  granted  in  connection  with  it  b 
what  has  been  determined  in  this  book.  It  is,  I  think,  deeply 
be  regretted  that  any  part  of  the  work  was  published  before  tl 
whole  was  finished.  To  set  a  few  wise  men  and  an  innumeral 
multitude  of  foolish  men,  speculating  and  talking  about  the  authoi 
ultimate  conclusions  was  in  itself  an  evil,  and,  if  certain  highly  coi 
mended  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  silence  are  correct,  no  inconside 
able  evil.  The  possibility  that  the  observations  made  or  conclusioi 
arrived  at  in  the  subsequent  examination  might  modify  those  of  tl 
first  volume  is  obvious.  No  human  intellect  could  be  so  sure  of  i 
operations  as  to  deny  this  possibility,  and  to  do  so  were  arroganc 
Inevitably,  however,  the  fact  of  having  given  certain  conclusioi 
to  the  world  would  create  reluctance  in  the  author  to  revise  them,  ar 
this  reluctance  must  act  as  a  motive  to  force  the  deductions  of  tl 
second  volume  into  harmony  with  those  of  the  first.  Most  importai 
probably,  of  all  is  the  consideration  that,  having  raised  a  hubbub 
criticism  round  him,  having  made  himself,  figuratively  speaking,  t 
centre  of  fifty  brass  bands,  each  playing  a  different  tune,  and  wi 
solo  performers  on  the  dnmi,  trumpet,  bagpipe,  or  tinkling  cyml^ 
at  all  the  interstices,  he  may  have  difficulty  in  regaining  that  coi 
posure  and  concentration  of  mind  which  was  assuredly  one  of  ] 
characteristics  when  he  wrote  "Ecce  Homo,"  and  the  slight* 
appreciable  loss  of  which  would  not  be  compensated  by  all  the  crifc 
can  possibly  do  for  him.  A  calm,  sustained  reflectiveness  is  a  princij 
quality  of  his  intellect.  His  ideas,  though  commonly  of  a  refined  aJ 
abstract  nature,  are  apprehended  with  perfect  precision  and  seen  on  i 
their  sides,  and  the  reader,  though  he  may  think  that  some  of  those  idei 
are  but  cloud-films  floating  in  the  heaven  of  speculation,  finds  that  the 
are  arrested  for  him  by  the  steady  spell  of  the  author's  definite  thinkin 
and  linguistic  power,  and  made  radiantly  visible  to  the  eye  of  his  mint 
There  is  a  coherence,  a  consistency,  a  harmony  of  part  with  par 
in  this  book  which  are  not  common  in  these  days  of  hasty,  sena 
tional  writing.  Its  style  and  diction  correspond  admirably  with  i 
qualities  of  thought  and  feeling.  Power  without  show  of  power; 
quiet,  simply-evolved,  unrhetorical  form  of  sentence  and  paragrap] 
the  language  in  itself  seldom  impressing  the  reader,  but  its  effe 
felt  in  the  strength  of  tlie  chain  which  gradually  lays  its  coils  upc 
his  intellect,  heart,  and  imagination.  Occasionally  there  occi 
felicitous  expressions;  occasionally  there  is  a  glow  of  mild  bi 
genuine  eloquence,  rising  like  a  billow,  in  long  broad  swell,  wit 
soft  splendour  of  sunlight  on  alabaster  side  and  polished  summil 
but  there  is  no  effort  to  attain  these,  they  come  naturally  wit 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  subject;  and  the  author,  secure  in  the  coo 
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soiousncss  of  power  to  express  his  meaning  and  content  with  that, 
no'ver  hesitates  to  sacrifice  rhetorical  effect  to  the  statement,  in  all 
its  shades  and  with  all  reservations,  of  what  he  has  to  say. 

It  is  an  important  question  what  are  the  author's  qualifications 
in   respect  of  scholarship  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  but  there  is 
difficulty  in  returning  it  a  definite  and  conclusive  answer.     He  has 
l>eon  angrily  told  that,  professing  to  be  a  free  inquirer,  ho  was  bound 
to    subject  the  Christian  records  to  critical  examination  in  the  first 
place,  and  to  take  his  reader  along  with  him  in  this  part  of  his 
Bulyject    as  well  as  in  that  which  follows.      He  was  boimd  to  be 
certain   as    to   his  historical  basis ;    but  I    do    not  think    he   was  , 
obliged  to  lay  before  his  readers  the  grounds  of  his  confidence.     He 
takes  for  granted  nothing  but  what,  at  this  time  of  day,  he  has  a 
Hght  to  take  for  granted.     He  proceeds  on  the  h)'pothcsi8  that  the 
SjTioptic  Gospels  are  historical.     He  presimies  that,  if  he  does  not 
demand  that   the   testimonv  of  John  shall  be  received,   and  if  he 
excludes  those  parts  of  the  Evangelical  narratives  in  which  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  upon  the  birth  of  Jesus  are  recorded,  his  right  to 
treat  the  Synoptics  as  historical  is  indisputable.     He  regards  it  as  a 
thing  agreed  upon  at  the  present  day  that  a  reliable  account  of  the 
<-*haracter,  actions,  and  discourses  of  Christ  is  to  be  found  in  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.     His  use  of  the  term  "  biographies  "  in  referring 
to  these  Gospels,  seems  to  indicate  that  he  deems  the  testimony  of 
'^  ustin  conclusive  as  to  their  claims.    So,  in  my  opinion,  it  is ;  so  he  was 
justified  in  considering  it  to  be.  After  a  hundred  years  of  criticism,  the 
^ue  of  the  historical  records  of  the  life  of  Christ  lias  been  ascertained, 
^i  the  lowest  point  at  which  an  intelligent  and  candid  scholar, 
oiassed  by  no  theorj'-,  would  put  it,  is  that  from  which  the  author  of 
'Eece  Homo  "  starts.     Ho  was  no  more  required  to  enter  upon  a 
inmute  discussion  of  the  historical  character  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
than  an  astronomical  writer  of  the  present  day  is  required  to  preface 
his  investigations  by  a  statement  and  defence  of  the  astronomical 
discoveries  of  Newton.     I  do  not  think  it  probable,  however,  that  he 
^8  conversant  with  the  criticism  which  has  been  applied  to  individual 
passages  in  the  Gospels,  otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  laid  so  much 
stress  upon  one  or  two  passages  of  doubtful  authenticity.     Learned 
^f  unlearned,  he  makes  no  i)arade  of  his  learning,  but  I  should  be 
strangely  mistaken  if  he  has  not  experienced  the  influence  of  every 
Wing  mind  of  his  time.     He  has  felt  the  power  both  of  Hegel 
^i  of    Comte ;    he  is   a   spiritualist,    yet  ardently  scientific ;    an 
idealist,  vet  always  planting  his  foot  on  reality  and  fact.     Whatever 
"^uences  he  has  imbibed  are  held  in  solution  in  his  mind.     None 
^'^  proclaimed.     He  has  made  his  possessions  his  own  by  thorough 
^tal  assimilation  ;  he  has  reduced  their  complexity  to  oneness  and 
^  harmony ;  and  he  never  bothers  the  reader  with  explanations  as  to 
4ence  they  have  come.     All  this  agrees  with  the  practicality  of  his 
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purpose, — he  wants  not  to  write  either  as  a  scholar  or  for  scholars, 
but  to  do  good  to  the  world. 

His  method  of  dealing  with  the  historical  records  on  which  he 
depends  is  unusual,  and  has  been  objected  to.     He  regards  them  as 
wholes,  and  does  not  proceed  by  elaborate  discussion  and  collation 
of    texts,    but   by   considering    the   broad    aspects   in   which   they 
present  the  Saviour  and  his  teaching.     This  is  the  most  philosophical 
method  of  all,  though  it  requires  a  rare  combination  of  judgment, 
memory,  and  imagination,  to  be  successfully  carried  out.     Indi^ndu 
texts  may  be  made  to  prove  almost  anything ;  but  if  the  leadui 
events  of  a  career  are  viewed  in  their  bearing  upon  each  other,  an 
all  are  taken  in  connection  with  the  general  drift  and  current  otr 
opinion  or  exhortation  known  to  have  been  uttered  by  the  subjec"- 
of  the  inquiry,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  investigation,  supposing 
it  to  be  prosecuted  with  adequate  earnestness  and  ability,  can  alt 
gether  fail.     The  danger,  of  course,  is  that  the  inquirer,  essayin 
to  form  a  conception  of  a  career  as  a  whole,  may  substitute  a  creati 
of  his  own  fancy  for  the  delineation  which  would  be  made  out  from 
patient  and  detailed  consideration  of  the  facts.     I  shall  not  say  th 
this  danger    has  been  altogether  escaped  by  the  author  of  "Ee 
Homo,"  but  his  method  has  conferred  an  astonishing  breadth  up 
his  portraiture,  and  the  main  features  are,  I  think,  correct. 

Theological  questions,  it  has  been  vsaid,  are  not  discussed  in  tM     ■  i 
book.     It  is  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  of  that  alone,  tk~m  ^ 
the  author  discourses.     Strange  that  this  circumstance  should  hc:*^  "^'e 
been  regarded  by  not  a  few  religious  persons  with  suspicion  and  ci^»^«- 
approbation !      Is   it   not  the   habitual  method   of  the   Gospels         ^o 
speak  of  Christ  as  a  man,  and  to  represent  him,  in  all  his  sayings  £^.xja 
doings,  as  human,  the  assertion  of  his  Deity  being  made  on  8pec_rx^ 
occasions  and  under  circumstances  of  special  solemnity  ?     And  is    x^-Ot 
his  humanity  that  which,  for  us,  is  most  revealing,  most  encouf  i^fi" 
ing,  most  inspiring,  most  instructing  ?   Is  not  the  soul  and  essenc^^    ^f 
the  Christian  religion  even  this,  that  the  revelation  of  God,  spread     ^ 
gloriously  yet  so  vaguely  over  the  universe,  in  star  and  flowez'y     ^^ 
storm  and  calm,  in  noonday  sun  and  slumbering  ocean,  in  moim  t^-*^  ^^ 
snow  and  morning  light,  is  concentrated,  transfigured,  interpret  ^ 
for  us  in  one  human  face  ?     That  Jesus  Christ  was  a  man  is    ^ 
consolation,  the  hope,  the  glory  of  mankind.     As  Jesus  Christ  vr  -^^^» 
a  man  may  be.      His  was   no  visionary,  overstrained,  irreahsa^^^^^® 
virtue,  but  practical,  vigorous,  manlike.     That  serenity  of  the  perf^^^-^^^ 
moral   nature,   every  vile    and    animal  propensity,    every  ambiti^^  ^^ 
known   to  vanity  or   to   pride,  lying  dead    beneath    the   feet,  w-  ^^ 
exhibited  by  a  man.     That  combination  of  purity  with  tenderiie^^==^^*^^' 
of  absolute  superiority  to  every  form  of  temptation,  with  inexpre^^^  ' 
sible  love  for  the  erring  and  the  fallen,  was  presented  in  the  perso^^ 
of  the  Son  of  Man.     This,  we  feel,  is  the  moral  force  which  wi^^ 
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"?ert  flie  world.  "  If  some  human  boings  arc  abject  and  contemp- 
y  if  it  be  incredible  to  us  that  they  can  have  any  high  dignity  or 
iny,  do  we  regard  them  from  so  great  a  height  as  Christ  ?  Are 
likely  to  be  more  pained  by  their  faults  and  deficiencies  than  he 
Is  our  standard  higher  than  his  ?  And  yet  he  associated  by 
ference  with  the  meanest  of  the  race ;  no  contempt  for  them  did 
ever  express,  no  suspicion  that  they  might  be  less  dear  than  tho 
and  wisest  to  the  common  Father,  no  doubt  that  they  were 
^^•-^trtirally  capable  of  rising  to  a  moral  elevation  like  his  own.  There 
^  **  Xkothing  of  which  a  man  may  be  prouder  than  this ;  it  is  the  most 
lxoj>eful  and  redeeming  fact  in  history  ;  it  is  precisely  what  was  want- 
"■^^■^gr  to  raise  the  love  of  man  as  man  to  enthusiasm.  An  eternal  glory 
"-sx-s  been  shed  upon  the  human  race  by  the  love  Christ  bore  to  it." 

Of  the  infinite  delicacy  of  Christ's  human  feeling,  a  delicacy  brought 
^y  tim  into  the  bosom  of  the  race,  the  author  finds  a  pathetic  illus- 
^  ^**a-tion  in  the  narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  a  narrative 
^^^^liich  there  are  good  grounds  for  regarding  as  historical,  but  which 
^^  probably  an  interpolation  in  the  New  Testament.  "He  was 
"^■^nding  " — thus  have  we  the  scene  described  in  "  Eccc  Homo  " — 
it  would  seem,  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  when  the  crime  was  nar- 
^^^'^ted,  how  the  adultery  had  been  detected  in  the  very  act.  The  shame 
*~^^  the  deed  itself,  and  the  brazen  hardness  of  the  persecutors,  the 
^gality  that  had  no  justice,  and  did  not  even  pretend  to  have  mercy, 
-"^c  religious  malice  that  could  make  its  advantage  out  of  the  fall  and 
^^n  and  ignominious  death  of  a  fellow-creature — all  this  was  eagerly 
^^d  rudely  thrust  before  his  mind  at  once.  The  effect  upon  him  was 
^^^*h  as  might  have  been  produced  ujion  many  since,  but  perhaps  upon 
^^rcely  any  man  that  ever  lived  before.  He  was  seized  with  an 
^^tolerable  sense  of  shame ;  he  could  not  meet  the  eye  of  the  crowd,  or 
^^  the  aecu.ser8,  and  perhaps  at  that  moment,  least  of  all  of  the  woman, 
^^ding  as  he  did  in  the  midst  of  an  eager  multitude  that  did  not 
^  the  least  appreciate  his  feelings,  he  could  not  escape.  In  his 
^^^Uning  embarrassment  and  confusion,  he  stooped  down  so  as  to  hide 
*^  face,  and  began  writing  with  his  finger  on  the  ground.  His 
^Unentors  continued  their  clamour,  untU  he  raised  his  head  for  a 
^*^<>ment,  and  said,  *  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first 
^^^t  a  stone  at  her,'  and  then  instantly  returned  to  his  former  attitude. 
"^ey  had  a  glimpse,  perhaps,  of  the  glowing  blush  upon  his  face,  and 
^^oke  suddenly  with  astonishment  to  a  new  sense  of  their  condition 
^^  their  conduct.  The  older  men  naturally  felt  it  first,  and  slunk 
^'^y;  the  younger  followed  their  example.  The  crowd  dissolved 
^^  left  Christ  alone  with  the  woman.  Not  till  then  could  he  bear 
^^  stand  upright ;  and  when  he  had  lifted  himself  up,  consistently 
^ti  his  principle,  he  dismissed  the  woman,  as  having  no  commission 
^interft're  with  the  civil  judge." 
It  was  in  the  combination  of  heavenly  purity,  with  a  burning 
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and  inextinguishable  passion  of  tenderness  for  stricken  humanity, 
that  lay  the  secret  of  that  transcendent  influence  exercised  by  Chrisi 
upon  women.  The  lost  one,  despised  of  woman,  abused  and  scomec 
of  man,  heart-wrung  with  the  bitterness  of  self-contempt,  surroundec 
with  the  winter  of  a  universal  frown,  finds  herself  in  the  presenci 
of  Jesus  Christ.  By  instinct,  in  the  centre  of  her  being,  startling  at 
a  flash  from  God's  ovni  eye,  she  feels  his  perfect  purity ;  and  whili 
the  sense  of  his  purity  thrills  through  her,  she  is  aware  also  of  i 
Divine  kindness,  a  Divine  tenderness,  a  brotherly  pity,  and  delicat4 
regard.  The  charm  is  wonderful,  overpowering,  irresistible.  Tin 
soul  of  pure  girlhood  rises  from  its  grave  in  her  bosom ;  all  th< 
woman  beams  in  her  face ;  and,  in  contrition,  in  rapture,  in  love,  ii 
worship,  she  sinks  at  the  Saviour's  feet. 

This  book  might  be  defined,  with  reference  to  its  general  schem- 
and  main  idea,  a  consistent,  philosophical  evolution  of  Christianitj; 
as  a  system  of  Divine  hero-worshii).  Chi'ist  is  the  God  of  mankinc 
"  That  ideal  which  Christ  contemplated  directly  in  God,  his  foUowei 
found  in  him."  Supreme  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  is,  to  a 
time,  the  highest  moral  law  for  hmnanity.  In  him  aU  virtues  meen 
to  realise  the  ideal  of  the  race,  and  enthusiastic  love  for  him  is 
motive  power  to  all  virtue.  SjTiipathising  in  this  enthusiasm  of  1(^ 
for  Christ,  burning  with  ardent  afiection  for  men  and  women, 
every  one  of  whom  they  behold  the  image  of  ideal  humanity,  fc 
image  of  Christ,  the  members  of  the  Christian  society  are  consciczD 
of  a  contagious,  reverberating  power  of  sjTnpathy,  striking  fro 
breast  to  breast  until  all  are  kindled  into  a  rapture  of  faith,  z^i 
love,  joy. 

At  the  centre  of  this  enthusiasm,  the  renovating,  irradiating  poTr« 
in  humanity,  we  have  the  character  and  teaching  of  Christ.  By  tE 
spiritual  might  residing  in  his  single  person,  he  potentially  elevate 
the  race  from  Judaism  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Heathenism  on  tt* 
other,  to  the  highest  platform  of  moral  elevation  on  which  it  is  po^ 
sible  for  man  to  stand.  Better  than  had  previously  been  done,  th- 
author  of  "  Ecce  Homo "  exhibits  the  superiority  of  Christianity 
to  Judaism  and  to  Paganism.,  Perhaps  he  does  not  sufficiently  di«K 
criminate  between  these  two,  or  enough  bring  out  the  honour  done 
to  Judaism  in  that  it  was  the  stock  on  which  the  perfect  religioc 
of  humanity  was  engrafted  by  Christ.  So  profound,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  difference  between  Judaism  and  Christianitv,  that  I  believe  nc 
mere  human  mind  could  have  drawn  from  the  former  the  inspiration 
of  the  latter.  No  being  who  was  man,  and  man  only,  could  have  found 
in  Judaism  what  was  found  in  it  by  Jesus.  Beyond  all  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  genius  of  Judaism  was  more  correctly  as  well  as  more  pro- 
foundly estimated  by  JesiLs  Christ  than  it  can  be  by  any  of  us — ^morc 
correctly  and  more  profoimdly  than  it  was  by  the  Jews  of  Christ'^ 
time,  or   is  by  the  Jews  of  to-day.     Putting  aside  the  Chnstiai] 
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intorpretation  of  Judaism  which  we  have  known  from  our  infancy, 
we  are  ahnost  startled  to  find  how  narrowly  the  inspiration,  even  of 
the  later  prophets,  is  bound  within  the  limits  of  Jewish  patriotism, 
how  even  an  Isaiah,  contemplating,  in  the  ecstacy  of  prophetic  \asion, 
the  reconciliation  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  the  healing  of  the  breach 
wWch  occurred  when  Israel  forsook  the  house  of  Da\ad,  can  see  no 
sublimer  result  than  that  the  re-united  nation  "  shall  fly  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Philistines  towards  the  west ;  they  shall  spoil  them 
of  the  east  together  ;  they  shall  lay  their  hand  upon  Edom  and  Hoab ; 
**iid  the  children  of  Ammon  shall  obey  them."     The  Rod  out  of  the 
^em  of  Jesse,  the  Branch  that  grew  out  of  his  roots,  did  not  attack 
tile  Philistines  or  the  children  of  Ammon  ;  beneath  the  martial  din 
^f  Jewish  prophecy  he  discerned  a  deeper  music,  hinting  in  snatches 
of  mysterious  melody  that  there  was  to  be  a  gentleness  more  mighty 
^l^an  the  armies  of  David,  a  sorrow  weighted  with  a  diviner  potency 
^liaii  the   exultant   shouts  of  the   Hebrew  people  over  their   foes. 
-Reverencing  the  oracles  of  God  committed  to  his  fathers  according  to 
^he  flesh,  declaring  that  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob 
^as  his  God,  he  assumed  nevertheless  the  right  to  modify  or  put 
^sidc  what  had  been  said  by  "  them  of  old  time,"  and  the  modification 
^t^8  so  deep,   the   rejection   was  so   sweeping,  that  contemplating 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  we  are,  as  I  said,  struck  with  wonder  that 
^X>in  such  a  bud  broke  such  a  flower,  and  can  account  for  the  fact 
^nly  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  finger  of  God  touched  it. 

I  think  the  author  of  "Ecce  Homo"  estimates  too  meanly  the 
Je^irish   sense  of  immortality   under  the   old   dispensation,    but   it 
^   beyond   all   question    that    the   hopes    and    fears,    the   rewards 
and  punishments  of  Judaism  were  connected  mainly^  with  this  life. 
If  the  nation  worshipped  God   and  kept  his  commandments,    the 
«ihadow  was  to  be  lifted  from  their  earthly  lot,  and  they  were  to  have 
Ae  two- fold  felicity  of  peace  and  plenty  for  themselves  and  execution 
^pon  their  enemies.     But  the  shadow  would  not  leave  the  face  of 
Ae  earth,  and  David  seems  to  have  discerned  that  it  lay  about  as 
heavily  upon  the  righteous  as  upon  the  wicked.     Christ  turned  the  ey^es 
^f  the  nation  away  from  earth  altogether,  away  through  the  shadow  to 
^he  everlasting  lights.    He  proclaimed  immortality.    Mighty  was  the 
^tange.     "  How  strange   a  revolution   of   thought,''    exclaims   the 
author  of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  *'  when   the   area   of  human   hopes   and 
t^itunes  suddenly  extended   itself  without  limit !     Then   first  man 
^^t  have  felt  himself  great.     Then  first  too  human  relations  gained 
^  ^liditv  and  peraianence  which  they^  had  never  before  seemed  to 
^^^e;  then  the  great  and  wise  of  a  remote  past  started  into  life 
^iu ;  then  the  remote  future  moved  nearer  and  became  vivid  like 

^•^^  present." 

•^owish  patriotism,  in  the  next  place,  was  broadened  out  by  Christ 
^^0  casmopolitan  regard  for  the  whole  human  family.     The  essential 
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sin  of  the  Jews,— that  for  which  they  were  rejected  of  God  fron: 
following  Christ  into  the  Christian  commonwealth, — may  have  beer 
the  conversion  of  the  theocratic  nationality,  the  kingdom  whose  funda- 
mental principle  was  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  into  a  gigantic 
national  egotism,  cramped  and  contracted  by  selfishness,  deeplj 
tainted  with  cruelty. 

No  part  of  this  book  is  more  valuable  than  that  in  which  the 

change  wrought  by  Christianity  in  the  ideas  of  Pagan  civilisation  it 

delineated.     The  illustrations  of  Pagan  morality  are  on  the  whole  wel 

chosen,  but  the  Odyssey  might,  I  think,  have  furnished  a  better  than 

that  isolated  instance  of  lawlessness  and  cruelty,  the  laying  waste  oi 

the  town,  and  seizing  the   women   and  goods,  of  the  unoffendin- 

Ciconians.       This    was    a    slight    and    episodical    affair,    but    tlx 

climax  and  catastrophe  of  the  poem  cannot  be  separated  from  tt 

general  system  of  ancient  ethics.     The  morality  of  the  revenge  • 

Ulysses  was  the  morality  of  antiquity.     Homer  manifestly  admirci 

sympathises  with,  stands  by,  his  hero  all  through.     Consider,  thes 

the    revenge    of    Ulysses  for   one   moment,    what   was    the    crira 

of  the  suitors?      They  insisted   upon   paying  their  addresses  to- 

lady  who,  we  must   gallantly  suppose,  would  prefer  to  have  b^ 

let  alone.     She  was  married,  but  her  husband  was  lost  at  sea,  and  fl 

suitors   might  as  plausibly  suppose   him  to  be  drowned   as  Enczi 

Ardsn  was  believed  to  be  by  Philip  Ray.     The  worst  of  it  \^^ 

however,  that  Penelope  would  not  give  the  suitors  a  definite  ans\^ 

yea  or  nay,  but  kept  them  dangling  on,  as  if  there  were  some  un^ 

hand  comfort  in  their  attentions  after  all.     The  pimishment  of 

suitors  was  that  they  were  slaughtered  to  a  man,  Melanthius,  'wr^ 

had  offended  in  no  wise  but  by  showing  a  little  extra  courage,  being    ] 

to  death  with  circumstances  of  revolting  cruelty.     The  frightful  sc^^ 

closes  with  the  massaere,  in  an  ignominious  maimer,  of  the  feix:* 

servants   who   had    Hho\\Ti    to    the    suitors    the    civilitv   which 

maid-servants  woidd   have    shown    under    circumstances    so    trvi 

both  for  them  and  for  the  gentlemen.     This  horrible  butchery  bei-' 

concluded,  Ulysses  and  Penelope  retire  in  the  sweetest   humour 

the  ivory  bed,  to  enjoy,  for  the  second  time  in  their  lives,  ^'  moon  a^ 

honey  for  two.''     The  reigning  powers  of  the  whole  series  of  incz 

dents   are    revenge   and   cruelty.       The  history   of  the    genesis 

moral  idea  has   yet   to    be    written,    and   would   be  a  curious  nx^ 

instructive  history  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  see  that,  prior  to  tt 

appearance  of  Christ,  the  conception  that  cruelty  was  a  crime  aiL 

kindness  a  duty  had  been  ai}prehended  either  by  Jews  or  by  Pagans 

And  if  we  made  the  circuit  of  the  virtues,  we  might  be  led  to. 

nearly  similar  conclusion  in  relation  to  each  of  them.     So  might 

Avasthe  spiritual  revolution  effected  among  mankind  by  him  of  whoi 

the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo''  has  sjwken  as  the  Son  of  Man,  but  ( 

whom  he  has  still  to  speak  as  the  Son  of  God. 

Peter  Bayke. 
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itixcE  Edward  Island  ia  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  travel  for 
-ossture,  and  is  not  much  in  the  way  of  those  who  travel  for 
*^ix«me88.  Circumstances,  however,  in  which  business  and  pleasure 
'Tie  combined,  led  me  thither  towards  tlie  close  of  the  autumn 
1865,  and  detained  me  for  ei^ht  days  at  Ardgowan,  the  pleasant 
c*o\xntry  house  of  Mr.  Pope,  the  Provincial  Secretary — about  a  mile 
^^Tid  a  half  from  Charlottetown,  the  capital  of  the  island.  I  had 
ended  to  explore  the  country,  to  see  whatever  was  to  be  seen, 
to  study  as  well  as  I  could  the  working  of  representative  insti- 
"t IX t ions  in  the  smallest  of  the  British  colonies  of  North  -^Vmerica — 
Ji-  colony  that,  though  it  only  contains  a  population  about  half 
^s  large  as  that  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  or  of  the  Gorbals  of 
^■■litsgow,  possesses  a  kind  of  Viceroy  in  the  person  of  a  Governor 
appointed  by  the  Queen,  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House  of  Parliament, 
^ixd  a  responsible  Minigtrj'.  The  season  proved  to  be  too  far  advanced 
"^o  l>e  favourable  for  excursions  to  the  coast  or  the  interior.  The  rain 
**  it  rained  every  day,"  and  the  roads — mere  tracks  over  the  soft  red 
^oil — were  ankle-deep  in  brick-coloured  and  very  adhesive  slush. 
-*-t:  is  a  common  saying  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  that  there  is  not 
^tone  enoujrh  in  the  countrv  to  throw  at  a  do^:.  In  fact,  there  is 
^^  stone  whatever  for  the  purj)oscs  of  house-buildin<»;  or  road-making, 
^nd  the  people  have  not  yet  begun  to  use  the  shells  of  the  super- 
^^>undaiit  oysters  for  which  their  coasts  are  famous,  to  form  a 
*^iu(i  of  Macadamised  roadwav,  as  is  done  in  Savannah  and  some 
^*hcr  southern  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  which  suffer  the 
**^Tne  privation.  The  consequence  is  that  the  roads  in  summer  are 
disagreeably  dusty  ;  in  spring  and  autumn  painfully  mirj' ;  and  only 
tolerable  during  the  long  winter,  when  the  frost  hardens  the  ground 
^^  u  thick  covering  of  snow  invites  the  people  to  take  the  wheels  oft 
^heir  vehicles,  hang  bells  round  the  necks  of  their  horses,  and  travel 
on  sleighs — the  most  agreeable  mode  of  locomotion  which  the  New 
or  the  Old  World  affords.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  was  com- 
I^'llwl  to  forego  my  intention  of  makiiii^  a  tour  of  the  island,  and  to 
^"Strict  my  visits  to  Charlottetown  and  the  immediate  neighbour- 
*^OfKl.  I  liad  no  occasion  to  regret  mv  enforced  seclusion.  The 
^**»lony  was  in  a  state  of  perturbation  on  account  of  an  ancient  imd, 
'•^"^  it  schemed,  interminable  feud  between  the  tenantry  and  the  land- 
'^^nls;  and  I  was  enabled,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  and  the  aid  of  my 
QOfjt,  to  ransack  the  archives  of  the  government  and  the  legislature, 
^^  trac'o  the  origin  and  prpgress  of  tlr.^  dispute  from  the  earliest 
P^'riois  to  the  present  time,   and  to  draw  together — out  of  many 
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hundreds  of  books  and  documents,  public  as  well  as  private — ih 
facts  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  history,  in  which  many  persons  h 
England  are,  imfortunately  for  themselves,  very  deeply  interested 
but  which  have  never  yet  been  placed  before  the  public  in  a  con 
sccutive  and  intelligible  form.  My  rainy  days  were  devoted  to  thi 
labour,  and  my  rainy  nights  to  social  intercourse  with  the  notable 
of  the  island,  including  the  excellent  and  urbane  Chief  Justice,  wh« 
administered  affairs  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor ;  the  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  the  Legislature 
the  editors  of  the  ministerial  and  the  opposition  newspapers;  ani 
the  leading  merchants  and  professional  people. 

As  the  island  lies  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  globe,  and  r 
but  little  known  in  England,  except  to  the  luckless  proprietoi*s  • 
the  soil,  who  are  mostly  absentees,  to  the  clerks  in  the  Coloni_ 
Office,  and  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have  at  one  time 
other  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  it  m= 
be  as  well  if  I  preface  the  story  of  its  troubles  by  a  short  descripti— 
of  the  country  and  the  mode  of  getting  to  it. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  situated  in  the  south-western  comer 
the  Great  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  separated  from  Nova  Scofci 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  mainland  of  America  by  the  Strait 
Northumberland.  Its  length  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miB- 
and  its  breadth  varies  between  twenty  and  thirty.  The  soil  is  liga 
and  rich,  and  cultivable  with  but  little  labour.  The  winters  a 
long,  but,  owing  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  Gulf-stream  and  "i 
sea-breezes,  are  not  nearly  so  severe  as  those  of  Canada,  New  Bru.  ^ 
wick,  and  the  Western  States.  The  climate  is  generally  alio 
to  be  highly  favourable  to  health  and  longevity.  The  chief  a 
cultural  products  are  potatoes,  turnips,  oats,  and  rye,  of  which  tlx< 
is,  or  was  prior  to  the  spiteful  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Tt&^ 
by  the  Federal  Government,  a  large  export  to  the  United  Sta-tv 
The  breed  of  pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry  for  the  American  market  is  (jo 
siderable ;  and  the  coasts  arc  so  prolific  in  fish  that,  of  maekeJ 
alone,  the  fishermen  of  New  England  carried  away  in  the  year  l8^ 
to  the  value  of  no  less  than  four  millions  of  dollars,  all  of  whi^ 
might  have  been  secured  by  the  Prince  Edward  Islanders,  if  th^ 
had  any  love  for  the  sea,  any  enterprise  for  the  fisheries,  or  had  tins 
to  spare  from  the  easy  cultivation  of  their  farms  for  the  more  arduou- 
labours  of  the  ocean.  The  chief  town  in  the  island  is  Charlottetown 
formerly  called  La  Joie,  and  which  received  its  present  name  free 
the  consort  of  King  George  III.,  in  the  early  years  of  whose  reigi 
the  island  was  first  settled  by  the  English.  This  little  city  contaim 
about  six  thousand  inhabitants.  Here  the  Governor  resides,  am 
the  Parliament  assembles ;  and  here  is  played,  on  a  small  scale,  th 
game  of  party  politics  that  is  played  in  London,  Paris,  Washington 
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elsewhere,  thougb.  with  an  acerbity  and  bitterness  among  these 

:£jc3j&rular  performers  which  little  places  and  little  causes  are  much 

apt  to  engender  than  large  ones. 

Z3Iy  immediate  point  of  departure  was  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia, 

ere  I  had  been  resident  for  a  fortnight  previously,  the  recipient  of 

'S^pitalities  such  as  no  city  in  America  bestows  more  lavishly  on  the 

;f>«iJ3sing  stranger,  if  he  happen  to  be  from  "  the  old  country,"  or  from 

*  *  lnome,"  as  the  Nova  Scotians  delight  to  call  England.     Though  the 

distance  from  Halifax  to  Charlottetown  is  not  above  120  miles,  the 

jovLTuey  between  the  two  points  is  neither  speedy  nor  comfortable. 

TTie  first  half  of  the  journey  is  by  rail  to  Truro,  about  sixty  miles, 

^"vliich  is  accomplished  in  five  hours,  at  the  primitive  rate  of  twelve 

^lailes  an  hour,  an  amount  of  speed  which  the  late  Mr.  Stephenson, 

si.'bout  forty  years  ago,  startled  an  incredulous  Parliamentary  Com- 

ixiitt^e  by  asserting  to  be  both  possible  and  probable.     Unless  the 

'^I'aveller  is  disposed  to  hire  a  private  vehicle  to  convey  him  either  to 

I^oint  Brul^,  on  the  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Northumberland,  whence 

^  steamer  takes  her  departure  twice  a  week  to  Charlottetown ;  or  to 

-f^ictou,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  same  strait,  whence  there  is  a  better 

steamer,  but  a  longer  sea  voyage,  he  must  stay  a  night  at  Truro,  and 

"^^it  for  the   stage  in   the    morning.      I    preferred    to   wait    for 

^lie  stage,  and  put  up  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel — so  called  in 

*^oiiour  of  a  visit  from   his  Royal    Highness  in    1860,  and  where 

^tie  landlord   pridcfuUy  shows  to   his  guests   the   room  where   the 

Prince  dined  and  the  glass  out  of  which  he  drank.     Had  the  heir 

^f  England  slept  in  the  place,  there  would,  perhaps,  have  been  an 

Edition  to  these  loyal  relics  for  the  gratification  of  the  Jenkinses  of 

^niro,  if  any  such  high-flavoured  products  of  extreme  civilisation 

^xist  in  so  primitive  a  community.     On  inquiry  in  the  morning  I 

^ound  that  the  outside  places  in  the  stage  were  all  bespoke,  and  that 

^ve  out  of  the  six  inside  ones  were  engaged  by  a  camaraderie  of 

^wdies,  who    were    unmistakably  drunk  immediately  after  break- 

^^,  and  disgustingly  profane  as  well  as  quarrelsome.     Under  the 

Circumstances  I  listened  with  favour  to  the  proposition  of  a  fellow- 

^^veller,   who   suggested   that   we   should  hire   a   private  vehicle. 

J^aking  the  newly-constructed  road  to  Point  Brule,  a  distance  of 

*orty  miles  from  Truro,  we  reached  at  five  o'clock  the  wharf  of  the 

^^tle  mail  steamer  that  jJies  between  Point  Brule  and  Charlotteto\^Ti. 

^^  road  leads  through  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque 

^^ricts  of  Nova  Scotia.      On  either  side  stretches  the  aborio^inal 

*^'e8t,  the  haunt  of  the  moose  and  the  caribou,  and  abounding  with 

^^thered  game,  especially  the  tree  grouse  and  the  partridge.     The 

*^fest  is  too  densely  wooded  to  afibrd  the  requisite  nourishment  of 

'^and  moisture,  and  the  dead  trees,  here  called  "  rampoles,''  leafless, 

^kless,  and  grey,  give  to  the  landscape  that  melancholy  appear- 
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ance  so  common  in  the  backwoods  of  America,  but  which  in  t 
United  States  is  more  commonly  due  to  the  action  of  fire  than  to  t 
progress  of  natural  decay.  The  few  sportsmen  who  venture  in 
these  regions  are  either  officers  of  the  British  garrison  at  HalifiEUHy 
the  Micmac  Indians.  The  farmers  have  small  game  enough  for  th< 
purposes  in  the  vicinity  of  their  farms,  and  do  not  often  beta 
themselves  to  the  wilderness  in  search  of  such  larger  and  h 
manageable  prey  as  the  gigantic  moose,  the  killing  of  which  is  rati 
to  be  compared  to  the  work  of  the  butcher  than  to  the  amusement 
the  sportsman.  Our  driver  during  the  last  five  miles  was  one  of  1 
notables  of  the  district ;  the  proprietor  of  the  mail-coaches  ;  and  n 
who  had  refused  to  become  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Legislature  ;  a  very  frank,  independent,  and  courteous  person.  Z 
host  of  the  Halifax  Hotel  had  put  into  my  carriage  at  starting 
bottle  of  dry  Cura9oa,  which  he  told  me  I  should  find  pleasant  on  i 
road.  I  offered  a  glass  of  it  to  the  driver  as  we  drew  near  o 
journey's  end.  He  drank  it  off,  smacked  his  lips  as  if  he  great 
relished  it,  and  gracious!}'  informed  mc  that  "  it  was  the  best  ckm 
he  had  ever  tasted." 

On  arriving  at  Charlottetown  late  on  Saturday  night,  I  receive 
palpable  corroboration  of  the  statement  several  times  made  to  me  c 
the  journey,  that  there  was  not  a  comfortable  hotel  in  the  place. 
went  to  the  best,  and  found  it  small  and  poor  indeed,  but  ample  ac 
possibly  good  enough  for  the  few  skippers  and  sailors,  or  peasaa 
proprietors  of  the  interior,  who  arc  almost  the  only  people  ths 
require  hotel  accommodation  on  the  island.  My  fi-iend  the  Colonia 
Secretary  had  sent  a  telegram  to  Halifax,  inviting  me  to  make  h. 
house  my  home,  but  his  message  did  not  reach  till  after  my  departur 
Learning  in  the  morning  that  I  had  arrived  by  the  steamer,  he  » 
to  work  to  discover  my  whereabouts,  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  in  i 
small  a  community,  and  carried  mc  off  to  Ardgowan  by  a  gent" 
compulsion,  which  I  made  no  attempt  to  resist. 

It  took  but  few  hours  to  ascertain  that  there  were  but  two  subjec 
— the  weather  excepted— on  which  conversation  was  possible  jc 
then  with  ^he  Prince  Edward  Islanders.  The  first  was  the  propoiS 
Confederation  of  the  British  North  American  Cdonies  ;  the  aecoc 
the  great  Land  and  Rent  question  which  has  retarded  the  progress 
the  colony  for  half  a  century,  and  to  this  day  keeps  its  inhabitant^i 
a  state  of  quasi  civil  war  with  one  another,  and  of  smoulderS. 
rebellion  against  their  own  and  the  British  Government. 

As  regards  the  Confederation  question,  the  hostility  of  all  claep' 
— with  the  exception  of  a  few  leading  men,  whose  names  could 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand — was  conspicuous.     The  pec^J 
wanted  to  be  left  alone,  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  by  universal,  < 
rather  by  manhood  suffrage. ;  to  elect  their  own  little  legiskture  Irti 
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ftmcnig  the  fanners  and  traders — some  of  whom  arc  unable  to  spell, 
snd  some  tmable  to  write  their  names ;   and  to  revel  in  the  idea 
tbat  thqr  were  the  sovoreign  people  of  an  independent  commonwealth, 
comiected  with  Great  Brituin  by  a  scarcely  felt  and  almost  insensible 
tie  of  shadowy  alliance.     They  shrank  from  the  idea  of  union  with 
any  of  the  other  colonies,  lest  union  should  entail  taxation — an  evil 
which  not  only  the  Prince  Edward  Islanders,  but  the  British  colonies 
generally  throiighout  North  America,  seem  to  consider  the  greatest 
which  can  befall  a  communitv.     The  small  freeholders,  the  teiiantrv, 
«od  the  petty  shop  and  store  keepers,  who  form  nine-tenths  of  the 
pepnlatipny  appeared  to  have  conceived   large,   if  not   magnificent 
ideas  of  their  relationship  to  the  British  Government  and  to  the 
neighbouring  colonies ;    ideas  that  were  utterly  out  of  proportion  to 
tile  size  and  value  of  the  island  which  they  inhabit.    They  spoke 
with  scorn  of  what  they  called  the  "  insolence  "  of  Canada  and  of 
4e  British  Colonial  Office,  in  expecting  that  Prince  Edward  Island 
would  join  the  proposed  Confederation  at  their  dictation.   ^Vhen  told 
ky  some  of  their  leading  statesmen,  who  were  in  favour  of  the  scheme, 
titot  if  the  other  provinces  chose  to  confederate.  Prince  Edward  Island 
woold  have  no  alternative  but  to  come  into  the  Union  whether  she 
'ifid  it  or  not,  popular  opinion,  as  represented  by  public  meetings 
*fid  newspaper  articles,  indignantly  asserted   that   Prince  Edward 
Wand  was  a  free  coimtry,  and  would  not  be  coerced,  even  to  take  a 
^tfid  course,  if  she  were  not  in  the  humour.      If  furthermore 
^'Aniied  that  Great  Britain  could  not  suffer  such  a  little  corner  of 
•^dominion  to  thwart  a  great  project  of  imperial  policy;    that  the 
•W»  of  a  pen,  which  had  divided  its  government  from  that  of  Nova 
^<*ti8,  could  re-annex  the  island  to  that  colony,  and  that   Great 
Britain  could  as  easily  compel  the  islanders  to  conform  to  the  imperial 
^  as  she  could  compel  the  Isle  of  Man  or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
^jwity  <rf  the  people  considered  itself  outraged;  and  the  rural  poli- 
ticians, with  a  "  high   falutin  "  that  would  have  done  honour  to 
Yankee  oratory,  declared  that  Prince  Edward  Island  was  no  degene- 
^te  child  of  the  old  British  stock,  and  that  her  gallant  sons  would 
^l^cod  their  last  sixpence  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in 
^'^•stance  to  such  tyranny. 

This  question,  however,  was  not  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 

jPjJ^opIe.     The  Land  and  Rent  question  touched  them  more  nearly. 

'^>ie  tenants  all  over  the  island  made  up  their  minds  half  a  centur}' 

?%o  that  the  lands  they  occupied  were  their  own ;    that  their  land- 

"^^^di  had  no  title ;  and  that  consequently  the  exaction  of  rent  was  an 

^^of  q^ression  which  they  were  bound  to  resist.      As  this  opinion 

^^  brought  many  of  them  into  collision  with  the  sheriff  and  his 

^^ittts  of  law,  the  island  at  the  time  of  mv  visit  to  Charlottetown  was 

^  t  state  of  oommotion.     The  dispute  had  reached  its  crisis.     The 

l2 
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farmers  had  formed  themselves  into  a  "  Tenants'  League,"  the  ol 
of  which  was  to  resist  the  payment  of  the  rents  they  had  bound  th 
selves  to  pay  by  the  terms  of  their  leases,  and  virtually  to  confiscate 
property  of  the  landowners.  When  the  sheriff  appeared  in  any 
trict  to  serve  his  writs  upon  the  defaulters  a  signal  was  blown  up 
long  tin  trumpet,  with  one  of  which  every  farmer  on  the  island 
supplied,  and  at  the  well-known  sound  the  people  gathered  fronc 
and  near,  as  they  did  in  olden  times  in  England  and  Scotland  on 
alarm  of  invasion,  by  the  beacon-fire  or  the  tocsin,  and  took  effec 
means  to  prevent  the  service  of  the  ^vrits  by  the  assault  and  bat 
or  forcible  detention  of  the  officers.  Six  weeks  before  my  arrival 
state  of  affairs  in  the  island  was  so  threatening  that  the  Administi 
and  his  Prime  Minister,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  unable  to  rely  u 
the  special  constabulary  for  any  assistance  in  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Tenant  Leaguers  had  sc 
times  appeared  in  armed  gangs  of  100  or  200  at  a  time,  and  that 
lives  of  the  sheriffs  and  their  officers  were  endangered,  deeme 
their  duty  to  send  to  Major- General  Doyle  at  Halifax  for  mill 
assistance.  The  request  was  complied  with,  and  200  men  of 
16th  Regiment  were  sent  to  the  island  with  all  possible  speed.  T 
arrival  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Whenever  the  sheriff  ha 
serve  a  writ  he  was  accompanied  by  twenty  or  thirty  soldiers,  and 
Tenant  Leaguers  not  being  desperate  enough  to  risk  a  battle  v 
the  militarj^  "accepted  the  situation.'*  Under  this  whole® 
course  of  procedure  many  "  Leaguers  "  who  had  obstinately  resii 
'  payment  of  rent  for  years — sometimes  on  the  ground  of  povc 
sometimes  on  that  of  the  want  of  title  on  the  part  of  the  propriet 
paid  up  their  arrears ;  not  a  slight  proportion  of  those  who 
.  pleaded  poverty  astonishing  the  agents  of  the  landlords  by  the  lai 
ness  of  the  sums  which  they  had  deposited  in  the  sa\'ings-bank 
sums,  in  many  instances,  sufficient  to  purchase  the  freehold  of 
farms  they  occupied. 

The  leading  journal  of  Charlottetown,  the  Island^^r — a  staunch  i 
porter  of  the  Government  on  this  question,  and  imsparing  in 
denunciations  of  the  lawless  proceedings  of  the  tenantry — ^publ 
called  my  attention  to  this  question,  and  to  the  evils  which  the  re 
ance  of  the  tenantry  had  brought  upon  the  country.  "  During 
past  week,*'  it  said,  "  there  has  been  in  Charlottetown  a  well-kn« 
writer.  As  a  matter  of  course  he  will  report  the  state  in  whicl 
foimd  the  island.  From  the  columns  of  Hoss^s  Weekly  ho  has  leai 
the  character  and  object  of  the  Tenant  Association.  He  has,  do 
less,  learned  also  that  the  association  is  confined  almost  exclusi 
to  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  county  of  the  island,  and 
the  resistance  to  the  law,  which  the  League  has  induced,  has  beei 
the  part  of  tenants  in  good  circumstances,  and  that  the  organ 
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resistance  of  the  tenantry,  against  the  payment  of  rent,  has  been 

called  forth,  not  by  any  harsh  or  oppressive  conduct  on  the  part  of 

the  landlords,  but  is  the  result  of  the  teachings  of  men  who  have 

succeeded  in  deluding  the  tenantrj^  by  assuring  them  that  if  they 

combine,  and  refuse  to  pay  rent,  the  landlords  will  be  obliged  to  sell 

the  fee  simple  of  their  farms  at  such  price  as  the  tenants  may  deem 

reasonable/*      The  Islander  furtheymore  expressed  its  hope  "that 

the  many  well-disposod  persons,  who  have  been  compelled  by  terrorism 

to  connect  themselves  with  the  Tenant  League  in  different  parts  of 

the  island,  will,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  withdraw  from  the 

disgraceful  association,  and  assist  in  putting  it  down.   If  they  do  not, 

they  may  depend  upon  it  the  Imperial  Government  will  deal  with  the 

colony  in  a  very  summary  manner." 

It  will  doubtless  be  asked  in  England  how  it  has  happened  that  such 
a  question  as  this  should  ever  have  attained  such  proportions,  and  how 
the  tenants  should  ever  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that  the  land  was 
free,  even  although  they  had  severally  agreed,  by  their  own  voluntary 
act,  to  sign  leases  and  pay  rent  ?   The  story  is  a  curious  one,  and  may 
he  briefly  stated.      The  island,  originally  a  part  of  the  great  French 
settlement  of  Acadia,  and  known  as  the  "  Isle  St.  Jean,"  was  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  in  1763.    It  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  St.  John 
^til  1801,  when,  in  complinent  to  her  Majesty's  father,  the  late 
Duke  of  Kent,  who  had  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the  people  of  the 
Ji^orth  American  colonies  during  his  long  residence  among  them  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  it  was  called  "Prince  Edward   Island."     It 
^aa  once  proposed  to  call  it  New  Guernsey,  and  at  another  time  New 
If^land,  which  latter — considering  the  anti-landlordism  of  the  people 
-^would  not  have  been  inappropriate.     In  the  year  1764  the  British 
Government  designed  to  bestow,  for  what  reason  does  not  appear,  a 
^rge  portion  of  the  island  upon  the  Earl  of  Egmont  on  a  feudal 
^^nure ;  but  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  ha\dng  decided  that  feudal - 
^m  was  extinct  in  the  British  Empire,  including  the  colonies,  and 
^uld  not  be  revived,  the  intention  was  abandoned.      It  was  after- 
wards resolved,  in  satisfaction  of  the  demands  of  several  individuals 
who  had  rendered  8er^^ces  to  the  Crown  in  the  French  war,  or  who 
*^  other    claims   upon   the   British   Government,    which    persons 
^umhered  103,  to  divide  the  island  into  sixty-five  lots  or  townships, 
^^h  containing  20,000  acres,  and  two  other  townships  of  6,000  acres, 
^^  he  reserved  for  Imperial  and  municipal  purposes.      The  Earl  of 
**piiont  was  to  choose  which  of  the  sixty-five  townships  he  liked 
"^ ;  but  his  lordship,  who  would  either  be  a  feudal  chief  in  the  Isle 
^^St.  John,  or  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  declined  the  gift ;  and  dis- 
appeared as  a  claimant  for  any  favour  from  the  Cro^vn  in  that  region, 
^^ving,  however,  his  name  to  a  cape  and  bay  in  the  south-western 
^tremity  of  the  island,  which  they  still  bear.      Among  the  103 
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claimants  were  several  officers  of  the  aimy  and  navy  stationeil 
Halifax  and  Quebec,  including  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  i 
Hon.  Augustus  Keppel,  Viscount  Townshend,  Sir  George  Brjrdg 
Rodney,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (afterwards  Lord  Dorchester) ;  Mr.  Jam 
Montgomeiy,  his  Majesty's  Advocate  for  Scotland,  afterwards  Lo 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatis 
John  Pownall,  Socretarj'  to  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  half  a  doa 
members  of  the  British  ParKament.  To  some  of  these  persons  we 
to  be  allotted  whole  townships ;  others  with  inferior  claims  or  influen 
were  united,  to  the  number  of  three  and  four — and  sometimes  fi 
or  six — Hind  divided  a  to\Miship  between  them.  By  this  means  tl 
sixty-five  lots  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  103  persons  entitl 
to  them.  Being  assembled  personally,  or  by  their  legal  represent 
tives,  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  "Whitehall,  on  Frida 
the  17th  of  July,  1767,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  ti 
Board,  the  to>vnships  were  distributed  among  them  by  lot ;  so  th 
no  favour  might  be  shovv'-n  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  choice  of  ti 
most  fertile  lands  or  the  most  advantageous  positions  on  the  eoai 
The  conditions  attached  to  the  grant  were  that  the  allottees  shou 
pay  an  annual  quit-rent  to  the  CroNvn  of  Gs,  per  100  acres  for  the  be 
lands,  and  4s.  and  2^.  per  100  acres  for  lands  of  inferior  qualitic 
They  bound  themselves,  moreover,  to  settle  the  lands  thus  acquin 
within  ten  years  after  the  date  of  the  grant,  in  the  proportion  of  <m 
person  to  everj'  200  acres,  or  100  persons  for  eveiy  township,  tl 
settlers  to  be  **  ProtestantH  from  such  parts  of  Europe  as  icere  not  mth 
ih^  dominions  of  his  Jlq/esfy."  This  unfortunate  stipulation  was  tl 
fount  and  origin  of  all  the  evil  that  ensued,  and  of  the  anti-rent  agit 
tion.  which  exists  to  this  day.  It  was  a  condition  palpably  oneroD 
if  not  impossible  of  fulfilment.  It  excluded  English  and  Scotch  Pn 
testants,  because  they  were  subjects  of  his  Majesty.  It  excluded  Trit 
Roman  Catholics  for  the  double  reason  of  their  religion  and  the 
allegiance.  It  also  excluded  the  Hanoverian  subjects  of  the  kin; 
and  confined  the  allottees  to  German,  Swiss,  Scandinavian,  an 
French  Protestants,  none  of  them  in  those  days  to  be  very  easil 
reached  by  such  emigrational  agencies  as  then  existed  in  the  Britie 
Isles.  Attempts  were,  however,  made  to  comply  with  the  conditioi 
— as  appears  by  the  following  extract,  under  date  of  1764,  from  tl 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  George  III.,"  vol.  i.  p.  309  (London 
Colbum,  1824)  :— 

''  Their  Majesties/'  says  the  writer,  "  had  an  opportimity  in  the  autumn  of  di 
playing  their  benevolence  towards  a  number  of  unhappy  Germans  that  were  thxo^ 
upon  the  humanity  of  the  British  nation  by  a  rascally  adventurer,  who,  like  mai 
others  at  the  present  day,  had  speculated  in  American  land,  ignorantly  and  impn 
vidently,  and  had  involved  numbers  in  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  own  rut] 
Theie  poor  creatures,  natives  of  the  Palatinate  of  Bavaria  and  Wurzburg,  to  tl 
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number  of  Go3,  had  been  inducod  to  embark  at  one  of  tbe  German  ports  for  the 
purpose  of  being  carried  to  the  Island  of  St.  John  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  j 
but  the  vessel,  why  or  wherefore  has  never  been  understood,  having  been  brought 
into  the  Thames,  the  whole  of  them  were  sent  on  shore  penniless,  with  the  excep- 
turn  of  200,  whose  passage  money  had  not  been  previously  paid,  and  even  these 
were  subjected  to  the  greatest  privations  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Of  those  sent  on 
shore,  and  who  for  some  nights  slept  in  the  fields  and  outhouses,  the  sufferings 
were  extreme ;  mothers  bringing  forth  in  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  season,  and 
expiring  for  want  of  common  necessaries  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  case  was  made 
known  by  a  German  pastor,  through  the  daily  papers,  that  any  relief  was  extended 
to  them.  No  soosier  did  the  fact  reach  his  Majesty  than  he  sent  orders  to  the 
Tower  for  tents  to  be  furnished,  and  paid  the  passage  money  of  those  detained  on 
board,  directing  also  that  an  immediate  supply  of  provisions  should  be  issued  to 
them,  until  a  subscription  should  be  completed,  which  the  Queen  had  begun  among 
the  nobiUty  and  gentry  and  the  Court,  and  t4')  which  the  King  subscribed  £300,  a 
similar  sum  being  also  paid  by  her  Majesty.  As  the  unhappy  people  had  no  wish 
to  return  home,  an  asylum  was  offered  them  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  which 
they  ^adly  accepted,  and  whither  they  were  sent  by  the  King's  express  directions, 
and  not  only  supplied  with  necessary  comforts  during  the  passage,  but  also  esta- 
blished on  their  arrival  so  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  themselves." 

Why  the  King,  who  is  reported  to  have  taken  much  interest  in 
tte  colonisation  of  the  Island  of  St.  John,  should  have  sent  the 
fortunate  emigrants  to  Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  instead  of  the 
P"ice  to  which  they  had  bound  themselves  to  go,  is  not  stated.  In 
consequence  probably  of  mishaps  such  as  these — and  certainly  of  the 
onginaUy  onerous  nature  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  allottees 
Men  years  passed  over  with  but  slight  increase  to  the  popidation 
^i  the  island.  In  1774  the  lands  were  net  settled,  and  the  proprietors, 
^  default  of  the  necessary  immigration  to  give  their  townships  any 
^aluc,  fell  into  arrears  with  their  quit-rents.  As  the  British  Govcrn- 
^^^nt  had  j)lace(l  them  in  this  predicament,  the  proprietors  naturally 
^^Joked  to  the  British  Government  to  relieve  them,  and  memorialised 
^^e  Treasuiy,  setting  forth  their  grievances,  and  praying  redi'ess. 
|he  prayer  was  partially  granted,  the  arrears  of  quit-rent  were 
lorgiven  them,  upon  the  understanding  that  in  future  their  obliga- 
^lODs  should  be  punctually  met ;  and  that  they  would  bestir  thcm- 
^Ives  a  little  more  actively  in  the  settlement  of  the  island.     But  the 

•^rote8tantism  "  of  the  immigration  continued  to  be  the  same  all 
^^  insurmountable  difficulty  as  before,  and  in  the  year  1781 — 
^^rteen  years  after  the  allotment  of  the  lands — so  many  of  the 
P^prietors  wexe  in  arrear  on  both  conditions  of  the  grant,  that  it 

^  resolved,  by  way  of  warning,  to  make  an  example  of  the  smaller 
p'  of  defaulters,  by  the  public  sale  of  their  lands,  to  satisfy  the 
"^^nds  of  the  ( 'rowii.     Seven  townships  and  eight  half  townships 

^^  in  ilav  of  that  year  sold  bv  auction  at  Charlottetown,  and 
P^uced  £'J,74G  G.v.  or  less  {\ii\n  ♦>./.  sterling  per  acre.  The  amount 
'^^uit-rent  du^^  on  these  properties  v.as  £2,712  O.s.  Od ;  leaving  a 
^^ee  of  £1,0*>0  'lv.  -if/,  to  be  divided  among  the  Liwyers  and  the 
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defaulting  proprietors.     It  does  not  appear  that  this  example  had 
much  effect.     Immigration  to  the  island  was  not  popular ;  even 
it  were  possible  under  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  at  a  time  whe: 
the  Governments  of  Eui'ope,  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic, 
needed  all  their  able-bodied  men  of  the  emigrant  class  for  soldiers  i 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 

In  the  year  1802,  the  proprietors  of  land  in  Prince  Edward  Islam 
again  appeared  before  the  British  Government  in  the  character 
suitors  for  indulgence  in  the  matter  of  their  quit-rents.     From  thi 
date  until  1814,  the  collection  of  quit-rents  was  not  pressed, 
the  arrears,  continually  accimiulating,  amounted  in  the  latter  jes=^ 
to  a   sum  considerably  exceeding   the   market  value  of  the  Ian 
Ultimately  the  proprietors  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  tlw      f^f 
the  Government  had  tacitly  abandoned  all  claim  to  the  quit-ren-    ^te, 
and  made  no  effort  whatever  to  discharge  their  liabilities.     By  dea^k^la, 
inheritance,  bankruptcy,  and  lapse  of  time,  a  large  proportion  of  tr.  lie 
townships  had  come  into  the  possession  of  new  proprietors,  who,       xxo 
more  than  their  predecessors,  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them         "to 
scour  Europe   in   search   of  Protestants   to  people  the  island,  Mz>iit 
trusted  entirely  to  such  voluntary  immigration  of  British  subje^::rt:s, 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  as  might  in  the  course  of  time 
attracted  to  so  fertile  a  territory.     The  British  Government  in  ev 
instance  treated  the  proprietors  with  the  greatest  forbearance 
liberality ;  and  in  1824,  when    Governor  Charles  Douglas   Smi 
brother  of  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  was  busily  engaged  in  enforce 
the  payment  of  the  quit-rents  in  his  little  dominion.  Earl  Bathimx^^t, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  addressed  a  despatch  to 
in  which  he  wrote  : — 


"  I  am  to  desire  that  you  will  immediately  direct  the  Attoniey-General  of 
Edward  Island  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  staying  all  existing  proceedii^   ^ 
against  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony  for  the  recovery  of  quit-rents  due  y^ 

his  Majesty  prior  to  the  1st  of  .January,  1823;  and  that  no  new  proceedings 
adopted  imtil  you  have  received  further  instructions  from  me  on  the  subject." 

•A 

It  woidd  be  difficult,    and  might   prove  uninteresting,  to  deta  -^^^ 
all  the  measures   successively   taken,   and   all    the   correspondenc^^^^.  ^ 
between  the  governors  of  the  island,  the  proprietors,  and  the  Colonia^^  ^^^^ 
Office  on  this  question.  It  may  suffice  to  state  that  with  the  lapse  ^f^^'^'^\grv^ 
and  the  increase  of  population,  the  proprietors  in  some  parts  of  th^-^^^ 
island  became  better  able  than  formerly  to  pay  their  rents  to  the  Crown.,  ^^^  j 
but  that  when  unable,  as  before,  the  British  Government  that  originallj^^'^^ 
gave  them  the  land  remitted  their  arrears.     Coming   to  the  com — ■  -^^ 
paratively  recent  period  of  the  year  1851,  it  is  found  that  from  ISOS^'^ 
to  that  time  there  had  always  been  a  party  in  the  local  legislatur^^^^ 
which    persistently  kept  up  an  agitation    against    the    proprietor^^^ 
on  the  question  of  their  liability  to  forfeiture.     The  attempts  made^^ 
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jT  this  party  to  establish  a  Court  of  Escheat  were  always  frustrated 
W  the  action  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Prior  to  1851,  when  it  was 
^solved  to  confer  upon  this  little  and  troublesome  colony  the 
rivilege  of  responsible  government,  the  Legislative  Council  of  tho 
land,  appointed  by  the  Queen,  as  well  as  the  Executive,  were  always 
pposed  to  any  investigation  of  the  titles  of  the  proprietors.  Their 
pposition  prevented  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  from 
assing  any  law  adverse  to  the  landlords,  inasmuch  as  such  law,  if  passed 
y  the  Lower,  was  invariably  rejected  by  the  Upjier  House.  In  1851 
^e  grant  of  responsible  government  gave  the  popular  assembly  a 
>^uch  larger  share  of  control  over  the  public  aifairs  of  the  colony 
^^an  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  as  the  tenantry  had  for  fifty  years 
tid  upwards  been  resisting  as  far  as  they  could  the  payment  of 
^nts,  on  the  groimd  that  their  landlords  were  not  the  legal  o^^ners, 
^asmuch  as  they  had  failed  to  comj^ly  with  the  original  conditions 
f  the  allotment.  Earl  Grey,  the  then  Colonial  Secretary,  apprehen- 
LTe,  apparently,  that  this  view  of  the  case  would  find  favour  with 
tie  Lower  House,  and  be  supported  to  the  extent  of  despoiling  the 
^^dlords  of  a  property  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Crown,  and 
'*5uch,  if  the  Crown  had  pleased,  it  might  have  conferred  without 
*iy  condition  at  all,  addressed  a  despatch  to  Sir  Alexander  Banner- 
^*^^,  the  new  governor,  which  is  known  in  the  traditions  of  the 
plony,  and  spoken  of  to  this  day  by  the  tenants,  as  "  The  Bloody 
■^^^fe/i/'  In  this  document  his  lordship  took  the  ground  that 
whatever  default  might  have  been  made  by  the  original  proprietors 
^d  their  successors,  it  had  been  condoned  bv  the  Crown,  and  that 
^ir  title  was  not  to  be  impugned.  "  Her  Majesty's  Government,*' 
^^  added — 

^  Pelt  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  the  decisions  so  repeatedly  given  by  his 
"v^eceesors  in  this  matter,  and  to  state  that  both  on  the  grounds  of  justice  to  the 
^^ed  proprietors  and  the  permanent  interests  of  the  community,  they  regarded 
*>cli  a  measure  (escheat)  as  impracticable.  On  the  other  hand,  they  could  not 
^^^ii^nt  to  entertain  any  measure  such  as  had  been  occasionally  suggested  for 
^^ying  up  and  extinguishing  the  rights  of  the  proprietors,  or  any  portion  of  them, 
^  •n  expense  to  the  Imperial  Treasury.*' 

His  lordship  concluded  by  stating — 

^  Thtt  the  subsisting  rights  of  parties  could  not,  therefore,  be  altered  in  any 

^'^Wt  manner  than  by  that  of  equitable  adjustment,  and  that  while  the  law  continues 

••  ^  present  it  is  your  (Sir  Alexander  Bannerman's)  duty  to  enforce  obedience  to  it 

*y  ^  firm  exercise  of  the  authority  intrusted  to  yottj  and  by  the  eniijloyment,  if 

*'*****wyj  of  the  military  force  at  your  command,     Sho\dd  any  eMreme  case  occur 

^  ^  apply  to  Sir  John  Harvey  (commander-in-chief  at  Halifax)  for  an  addi- 

^^  force  to  put  down  any  atiemjyt  at  resiiUitnce  to  the  law" 

L         *^  despatch,  and  the  presence  of  an  adequate  force  to  give  effect 
I     ^  its  threats,  appear  to  have  overawed  the  tenant-party,  and  they 
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took  no  overt  part  for  several  years  to  resist  the  payment  of  th^ 
liabilities.     Nevertheless,  the  great  majority  of  the  tenants  oppoeeci 
tacit  resistance,  pleaded  poverty,  and  evaded  payment,  trusting 
the  landlords,  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion,  would  n 
dispossess  them  of  their  farms  or  otherwise  resort  to  extremity. 
happened,  however,  during  the  Crimean  war,  that  the  British  troa 
were  withdrawn  from  Piince  Edward  Island.     The  an ti- rent  pa 
plucked  up  its  fading  courage  under  these  circumstances,  and  resist 
ance  to  the  payment  of  rent  on  the  old  plea  that  the  proprictoi-s  we  J 
not  legally  entitled  to  their  lands  became  once  more  as  systeniat 
and  as  widely  extended  as  before.     Rents  fell  into  arrears  througliot 
the  island,  and  could  not  be  collected.     The  popular,  or  anti-re« 
pai-ty,  which  came  into  power  in  1851,  were  defeated  in  1859,  a 
the  Conservative,  or  landlord's  party  assumed  the  reins  of  goverrrr 
ment.     Although  the  popular  pai*ty  during  these  eight  years  h^* 
abstained  from  introducing  into  the  Legislature  any  measures  havi 
for  their  object  the  **  escheat "  of  the  lands,  they  passed  a  law  to  t 
the  rent-rolls  of  the  proprietors,  and  another  to  afford  oomjiensati^:! 
for  any  improvements  which  they  had  made,  to  tenants  who  shou — 
be  evicted   for  non-payment  of  rent.     These  laws  were  declared  ^1 
Sir  George  Grey  in  1855  to  be  Acts  of  "  undisguised  spoliation,"  a:^ 
were  vetoed  accordingly  by  the  British  Crown.     The  passing  of  thr=!S 
Acts  by  the  locid  Legislature  appears  to  have  brought  the  wh^d 
question  of  land  tenure  in  the  island  under  the  special  notice  of  S^^ 
E.  L.  Bulwer-Lytton,  (.^olonial  Secretary  in  1858,  who  in  a  dcspat-c 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  expressed  his  desire  to  receive  sugg^^^* 
tions  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  all  points  at  issue.     In  mofcriii 
cases  the  tenants,  though  jible  to  pay  something,  were  unable  to  Jp^y 
up  arrears,  and  ceased  to  bestow  wpoii  the  land  that  labour  and  sfal/ 
which  were  necessary  to  its  proper  cultivation.     Under  the  circuia* 
stances  the  local  government,  satisfied   that  any  measures  for  th$ 
benefit  of  the  tenantrv  must  result  from  amicable  arransrement  with 
the  proprietors,  and  that  the  agitation  of  hostile  measures  would  not 
only  end,  as  they  had  always  done,  in  leading  the  tenants  into  costs 
and  trouble,  without  in  any  way  ameliorating  their  condition ;  and 
that  it  would  also  engender  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  proprietors 
rendering  them  disinclined  to  listen  to  such  proposals,  which,  if  such 
agitation  were  at  an  end,  they  would  be  likely  to  entertain — proposed 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  existing  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  to  negociate  with  the  proprietors 
for  such  abatement  of  present  liabilities,  and  for  such   terms  for 
enabling  the  tenants  to  convert  their  leaseholds  into  freeholds,  as, 
without  impinging  on  the  rights  of  the  hindlords,  might  be  fairly  and 
reasonably  asked  for.     It  was  proposed  that  the  basis  of  such  arrange* 
ment  should  be  a  large  remission  of  arrears  of  rent  then  due,  thus 
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every  tenant  holding  under  a  long  lease,  an  option  of  pur- 
oiliasing  his  land  at  a  certain  mte  at  any  time  he   might  find  it 
cionvenient  to  do  so.     The  Colonial  Office  and  the  leading  proprietors 
In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  late  Sir  Samuel  and  the 
Xwesent  Sir  Edward  Cunard,  acquiesced  in  the  appointment  of  the 
oommission.     Three  commissioners  were  appointed — one,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gray,  of  New  Brunswick,  by  the  Queen ;  one,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Eickie,  of  Halifax,  by  the  proprietors ;  and  one  by  the  Legislature 
on  behalf  of  the  tenantry,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe.     The  Commission 
sat  at  Charlottetown  in  September,  1860,  heard  evidence,  and,  to  use 
tie  language  of  the  Colonial   Minister  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle), 
**  exhausted  the  subject."     They  recommended  the  remission  of  all 
ajrears  of  rent  to  May,  1808,  the  year  previous  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Commission,  and  the  giving  to  the  tenant  the  i-ight  to  the 
fteehold  of  his  farm  on  payment  to  his  landlord  of  fifteen  years' 
purchase.      In  case  that  fifteen  years'  purchase  should  be  deemed 
more  than  the  value  of  the  farm,  the  price  was  to  be  determined  by 
^ference.     This  award  satisfied  nobody.     The  tenantry  denounced 
their  representative,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  for   sacrificing  their 
^Dterests,  and  burnt  him  in  effigj^  in  Charlottetown.     The  proprietors, 
^^  their  part,  refused  to  confirm  the  award,  on  the  ground  that  it 
^ould  lead  to  endless  litigation. 

Thus  the  matter  rested  imtil  the  summer  of  1865.  The  tenants 
^fiised  to  pay  rent ;  the  landlords  forbore  to  press  them  imtil  their 
^^  necessities  compelled  them  to  try  the  compulsory  process  of  the 
^^.  The  tenants  combined  in  their  resistance ;  and  at  last  the  state  of 
*€eling  in  the  island  became  so  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  that  the 
^tary  had  to  be  called  in,  as  already  stated.  It  should,  how- 
^^^r,  be  taken  into  account  in  England,  that  except  in  great  cities, 
^h»e  rent  is  paid  for  houses,  rent  is  all  but  unknown  in  America. 
*^nd  is  so  cheap,  that  any  hard-working  thrifty  man  can  speedily 
<>Wain  as  much  of  it  as  he  can  cultivate.  To  this  must  be  added 
^6  feeling,  widely  spread  in  democratic  America  and  the  equally 
'^Qttocratic  British  colonies — that  rent  is  an  aristocratic  institution, 
*^ted  to  the  New  World,  where  eveiy  man  ought  to  till  his  own 
P^^y  aud  sit  '*  under  the  shadow  of  his  own  fig-tree."  The  three 
^^^oumaaioners  appointed  by  the  Queen  to  inquire  into  these  dif- 
fe^nces  dwelt  strongly  upon  this  point  in  their  Ileport  of  the 
18th  of  July,  1861. 

"  It  i«  difficult,'*  they  say,  "  for  an  European  to  understand  why  almost  every 

Au  is  America  considers  it  a  personal  degradation  to  pay  rent.     In  the  British 

UiiidB  leasehold  tenure  is  the  general  rule,  and  freehold  the  exception.   A  wealthy 

Ban  pays  rent  with  no  more  sense  of  inferiority  than  he  feels  when  he  pays  his 

tiles.    A  poor  man  liyes  aud  dies  without  any  hope  of  owning  land,  often  with- 

oat  any  desire  to  becoBie  a  freeholder.   On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  very  different 
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sentiment  grew  out  of  the  discoverj  and  settlement  of  a  boundless  continen 
where  the  best  laud  could  be  seized  upon,  or  bought  for  a  triile,  in  the  early  stag 
of  colonisation ;  and  where  even  now,  after  two  centuries  of  occupation,  land  is 
easily  obtained,  at  prices  so  low,  that  almost  every  industrious  num  may  own 
freehold ;  if  he  does  not,  in  the  agricultural  districts,  something  discreditable  to  h 
character  or  his  capacity  is  assumed ;  and  even  in  the  towns  a  man  prefers  to  own  t] 
house  he  lives  in,  though  the  amount  of  interest  he  would  pay  upon  a  mortgai 
may  be  quite  equal  to  his  rent.  So  strong  was  this  feeling  all  over  the  continei 
that  even  the  French  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  to  whom  lods  et  veides  and  8ei| 
niorial  dues  were  no  burdens,  while  old  world  impressions  lasted,  no  sooner  becan 
surrounded  by  a  British  population,  who  were  freeholders,  than  they  could  n* 
endure  what  they  felt  to  be  a  degradation,  and  the  Legislature  was  compelled  i 
step  in  and  commute  their  tenures.  The  tenantry  of  Prince  Edward  Island  sha: 
the  common  sentiment  of  the  continent  which  surrounds  them.  The  prejudice  i 
favour  of  a  freehold  tenure,  if  it  is  one,  is  beyond  the  power  of  reason.  The  pi* 
prietors  cannot  change  the  sentiment,  the  local  Government  have  no  power 
resist  it ;  and  the  Imperial  Government,  having  become  weary  of  collecting  rex 
and  supporting  evictions  in  Ireland,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  for  the  landlo^ 
in  Prince  Ed ward_ Island  what  has  ceased  to  be  popular  or  practicable  at  home.'' 

The  Commissioners  furthermore  argued  that  agrarian  questio 
occupied  "  the  public  mind  incessantly  in  the  colony,  to  the  exclusion, 
all  sound  politics ;  stated  that  a  public  man  was  valued  in  proporti< 
as  he  was  subservient  to  the  proprietors  or  friendly  to  the  tenan 
not  for  the  measures  of  internal  improvement  or  intercolonial  policy  • 
must  propound  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  intellectual  and  soci 
life  of  this  people  was  exhausted  and  frittered  away  by  disputes  ai 
contentions  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  all  parties." 

Like  most,  if  not  all,  other  umpires  who  have  attempted  to  sett) 
a  sorely  contested  point  by  yielding  something  to  both  disputant* 
the  Conmiissioners,  as  we  have  seen,  dissatisfied  both  sides  by  thei 
equitable  award,  and  it  now  appears  as  if  nothing  but  militar 
power  would  settle  the  question — if  that  can  be  called  a  settlemen 
which  offends  the  public  sentiment  of  the  majority.  Were  Princ 
Edward  Island  left  to  itself,  and  deprived  of  the  protection  of  Grefl 
Britain,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Legislature,  elected  by  M 
people,  woidd  make  short  work  of  the  subject  by  the  confiscation  c 
the  proprietary  rights  so  incautiously  conferred  by  the  Crown  t 
1764.  As  long,  however,  as  Great  Britain  maintains  an  adeqnrf 
militarj^  force  in  the  island,  rents  will  j^robably  be  collectec 
When  this  force  is  withdrawn  agitation  will  be  renewed,  rents  wi 
be  withheld,  and  the  public  peace  again  endangered.  Where  is  tb 
remedy  ?  The  Confederation  of  the  Provinces  will  perhaps  provid 
one.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Imperial  Government,  as  long  i 
it  resolves  to  retain  the  colony,  can  continue  to  do  nothing  bi 
what  it  has  hitherto  done — maintain  the  rights  of  the  proprietor 
and  enforce  the  law.  It  has  often  been  suggested  in  the  interea 
of  the  proprietors,  that  the  British  Government,  which  original 
gave    them   their   estates,  should   repurchase    their   titles,  and  I 
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sell  the  lands  at  the  merely  nominal  price  of  two  or  three  years' 
rental  to  the  present  occupiers.  To  all  such  proposals  the  Colonial 
OflSce  has  hitherto  turned  a  deaf  ear,  if  it  have  not  given  a 
peremptory  denial. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  seriousness  of  the  case,  the  Governor 
and  authorities,  not  seeing  any  prospect  of  being  able  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  island  without  the  assistance  of  British  bayonets, 
made  arrangements  for  the  permanent  accommodation  of  200  men. 
A.t  first  the  men  were  encamped  under  canvas ;  but  during  my  stay 
in  Charlottetown  a  commodious  barrack,  built  after  the  design  of 
Mr.  Pope,  was  completed  at  an  expense  of  £4,000,  inclusive  of  the 
land.     Great   dissatisfaction   was   expressed   in   consequence.      The 
tenant  leaguers  were  indignant,  and  threatened  at  the  next  election 
tlie  expulsion  from  the  Legislature  of  every  member  of  the  Adminis- 
tration ;  and  if  they  arc  as  niuneroiLS  as  they  assert,  or  as  thoroughly 
supported  by  the  sympathy  of  the  people  as  is  believed  in  the  island, 
it  is  highly  probable  they  will   carry  their   intention  into   effect. 
Were  it  worth  the  while  of  the  British  Government  to  consider  the 
matter  seriously,  it  might  be   a   question  whether,  by  its  proved 
inability  to  keep  the  jDeace  within  its  boundaries  without  the  militarj'' 
aid  of  Great  Britain,  Prince  Edward  Island  had  not  forfeited  the 
privilege  of  self-government,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  to  the 
advantage  of  all  parties  that  the  colony  should  be  re-incorporated 
^ith  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  it  was  originally  a  portion.     Perhaps, 
^thout  going  this  length,  the  assessment  of  the  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the   troops    upon   a   people   who  have   shown  that   they 
kave  no  respect  for  law  might  teach  them  how  to  arrange  matters 
more  amicably,  and  perhaps  more  cheaply.     As  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  not  purchase  back  the  lands  of  the  proj^rietors,  might 
not  the   local    government    assess    the    whole    population    of    the 
island  for  that  purpose?     Better  to  pay  £4,000  a  year  in  buying  up 
the  rights  of  the  landlords,  than  half  the  sum  in  j^aying  for  the 
niilitary  and  almost  hostile  occupation  of  the  island.     Nor  would 
€ven  this  be  necessary  if  the  Prince  Edward  Islanders  would  bestir 
ftemselves.     One  year's  supply  of  the  mackerel  and  oyster  fisheries 
rf  their  coasts  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  purchase  the  fee 
Simple  of  all  the  lands  in  dispute.     If  the  abrogation  of  the  Reci- 
pn)city  Treaty  with   the  United  States  should  have   the  effect  of 
t^ing  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  treasures  of  the  deep  that 
are  within  their  reach,  they  might  speedily  be  enabled  to  pay  with 
^nackerel  alone  the  fifteen  years'  purchase  money,  which  would  satisfy 
tie  proprietors,   and  end  satisfactorily  an  agitation  which  is,  and 
always  has  been,  highly   prejudicial  to   the   best    interests   of  the 
iland. 

Charles  Mackay. 
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About  the  months  of  Janiiary  and  Februarj-  there  is  genemlly 
little  alarm  occasioned  in  the  public  mind,  and  manifested  by  t^ 
public  press,  as  to  the  number  of  Private  Bills  about  to  be  hrcn^Z 
before  Parliament.  The  extent  of  the  works  proposed  in  them,  tM 
amount  of  capital  they  will  require,  and  the  destruction  of  privaii 
property  which  they  threaten,  are  indeed  well  calculated  to  prodvC 
this  feeling ;  while  the  time  that  must  be  taken  up  for  their  in^ei 
tigation  by  committees  of  the  two  Ilouses  is  still  more  a  source  c 
embarrassment  to  those  upon  whom  so  vast  a  labour  is  about  t 
devolve.  A  month  or  two  later,  however,  by  the  time  the  committee 
have  fairly  begim  their  work,  the  alarm  begins  to  subside,  from  th 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  Bills  in  question  have  disappeared 
Certain  measures  are  found  to  have  faUed  mi  Standing  Orders,  As  t 
what  the  particular  failure  consisted  of,  or  how  it  was  occaaionec 
these  are  questions  not  generally  gone  into  except  by  the  partii 
immediately  interested ;  the  general  result,  namely,  the  thinmn 
of  the  list  of  Bills  by  the  application  of  a  preliminaiy  test,  bdn 
imquestionably  a  desirable  result  in  itself,  is  accepted  as  satisfactory 

In  order,  however,  that  this  apparently  satisfactory  result  shoal 
be  really  so,  two  things  are  required  :  first,  that  the  preliminary  te 
should  be  applied  equally  to  all ;  and  second,  that  it  should  be 
such  a  character  as  to  weed  out  the  bad  measures  and  let  the  go« 
ones  go  forward.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  tea 
instead  of  being  applied  equally  to  all,  comes  in  a  very  mild  form 
some,  and  in  a  verj^  rigorous  form  to  others,  and  that  instead  of  t^ 
bad  measures  being  weeded  out,  the  effect  i«  likely  to  be  jiwt  t: 
opposite,  namely,  that  they  should  go  unchallenged,  while  thoee  tfc: 
are  most  desirable  have  the  greate^st  difficulties  thrown  in  their  wan 

By  the  Standing  Orders,  as  is  pretty  generally  known,  it 
required  that  Iwfore  a  Private  Bill  can  be  brought  before  ParliamiK 
ceiiiain  advertisements  of  its  intended  objects  should  be  puWah.^ 
certain  plans  deposited  for  public  inspection,  and  certain  notir^ 
served  upon  all  persons  likely  to  be  aifected.  The  duty  of  seeing  tl 
those  things  have  been  done  is  entiiisted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  "tj 
<<  Examiners  of  Private  Bills,"  who  hold  courts  for  that  purpoe 
The  Examiner  sees  the  newspapers  in  which  the  advertisements  luw* 
appeai'cd ;  he  sees  that  certain  plans  are  in  the  Private  Bill  OAoe 
and  certain  books  of  reference  to  them ;  the  engineer  declares  befon 
him  that  the  plans  are  correct,  and  the  solicitor  declares  that  notiW 
have  been  sent  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  ought  to  have  been  seal 
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any  error  should  exist  in  any  of  these  documents,  either  those 
hich  he  sees,  or  those  which  he  does  not  see,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Examiner  to  declare  the  Standing  Orders  not  complied  with  ;  but  the 
existence  of  such  errors  he  has  no  means  whatever  of  ascertaining, 
nxiless  some  memorialist  appears  before  him  to  allege  them.      Any 
person  whaterer  has  a  right  to  present  such  a  memorial ;  and  if  he 
succeed  in  proving  one  single  error  in  any  copy  of  the  advertise- 
ments, plans,  reference  books,  notices,  &c.,  however  unintentional  or 
unimportant  such  error  may  be,  the  Examiner  is  bound  to  report 
the  Standing  Orders  not  complied  with.    The  Bill  is  then  lost,  unless, 
on  aj^al  to  each  House  separately,  it  be  decided  that  the  Orders 
may  be  dispensed  with  in  that  particular  case. 

The  real  duty,  therefore,  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  the 
deposited  documents  devolves   practically,  not  upon  the   houses  of 
Parliament  or  upon  their  Examiner,  but  uymi  any  person  who  likes  to 
undertake  it.     If  nobody  cares  to  do  so,  the  worst  plans,  &c.,  will 
«nsw€r  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  best ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  any  one 
does  thoroughly  investigate  them  with  hostile  intentions,  the  utmost 
care  in  their  preparation  may  very  likely  fail  to  ensure  success.     Let 
i»  see,  therefore,  in  what  cases  the  prosecutor  appears,  who  he  is,  and 
fom  what  motives  he  acts.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  just  possible  he 
•  Bay  be  a  person  really  aggrieved  by  the  error  of  which  he  complains, 
^  this  is  such  an  extremely  rare  case  that  it  is  hardly  worth  con- 
sidering ;  and  indeed  the  grievance,  even  then,  cannot  be  a  very  great 
^.    A  landowner,  for  instance,  whose  land  may  be  intended  to  be 
W[cn  by  a  proposed  work  should  receive  a  notice  to  that  effect  on  or 
Wore  the  15th  of  December,  but  the  committee  before  which  he  would 
We  to  state  his  opposition  to  tlie  undertaking  woidd  not  meet  much 
M)re  the  Easter  following,  whereas  any  technical  objection  as  to  the 
^ciency  of  the  notice  must  be  discovered  and  complained  of  by 
•'^t  the  middle  of  Januar}%  or  it  is  too  late  to  complain  of  it  at  all. 
^Wcfore,  although  private  pei'sons  may  be  greatly  injured  by  default 
^iiotice,  the  only  case  where  a  remedy  is  afforded  them  is  that  in 
^liich  the  injury  is  confined  to  being  kept  in  ignorance,  for  one 
^"^th  at  most,  of  a  hostile  project  to  be  brought  forward  two  or 
**^^ee  months  later.      Setting  aside,  however,  the  case  of  the  private 
I^tjwcutor,  we  come  to  that  of  the  "public  prosecutor,'*  who  has  no 
BHennee  to  complain  of  for  himself,  but  comes  forward  theoretically 
■^  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  justice  has  been  done  to  others. 

The  most  frequent  case  is,  no  doubt,  that  of  persons  or  companies 
^^^  interested  in  opposing  the  projected  measure  on  its  merits. 
•^*iag  so  interested,  they  may  appear  in  opposition  before  the  com- 
^«tee  to  whom  the  Bill  is  referred ;  and  should  their  case  be  a  strong 
^^  it  will  be  thrown  out  in  consequence.  This  is  the  legitimate  and 
'^•biral  method  of  oj^xxsing  a  Bill,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one,  and  per- 
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haps  may  not  be  the  most  effectual.  There  is  always  the  previ 
chance  of  getting  rid  of  it  by  technical  objections ;  and  should 
case  on  the  merits  be  a  weak  one — should  the  project,  for  instaj 
which  is  being  brought  forward  be  one  that  is  of  great  public  advi 
tage,  and  should  one  party  alone  be  opposing  from  purely  seli 
motives,  while  everybody  else  is  petitioning  in  favour — ^then  that 
pre-eminently  a  case  when  a  Standing  Orders  opposition  is  likely 
be  tried.  So,  copies  are  made  of  the  deposited  documents,  and  a  st 
of  engineers  start  off  to  the  site  of  the  intended  works,  and  search  i 
sheds  and  fences  on  the  groxmd  which  may  not  exactly  correspo 
with  those  shown  on  the  plans,  and  if  they  can  only  find  one  left  ( 
altogether,  that  will  be  safe  to  "send  the  Bill  upstairs" — i.e.  1 
Examiner  will  report  the  Standing  Orders  not  complied  with.  Me« 
while  the  farmers  and  cottagers  are  interrogated  as  to  whether  tl 
have  had  their  notices,  and  if  any  of  these  latter  are  found  to  lu 
gone  astray,  or  if  a  field  or  a  garden  or  a  pond  has  been  set  down 
the  wrong  owner  or  occupier  in  the  Reference  Book,  the  same  purp 
is  answered,  and  a  few  more  such  instances  will  render  probable  1 
total  rejection  of  the  Bill. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  avoid  such  things  altogether,  even  when  * 
greatest  care  has  been  taken.  Take  the  case  of  a  proposed  railv 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  passing  through  one  or  two  to^ 
on  its  way.  The  number  of  cnclosui'es  on  or  adjoining  the  line  ^ 
be  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  per  mile,  and  the  number  of  houses,  &c.: 
the  towns  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  many,  making  in  all  sevc 
thousand  properties,  the  outline,  position,  and  levels  of  which  hav€ 
be  drawn,  and  the  owners,  lessees,  and  other  parties  interested  intb 
ascertained  and  comniunicated  with ;  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  i 
to  obtain  and  record  all  this  information  without  a  flaw  must  l 
work  of  no  little  difficulty.  In  addition  to  this,  it  often  happens  tl 
the  information  has  to  be  obtained  from  unwUling  witnesses,  o^ 
whom  there  is  no  compulsory  power ;  the  surveys  made  in  the  face 
similar  obstacles ;  the  levels,  perhaps,  taken  in  foggy  weather,  wl 
the  only  recognisable  objects  are  indistinctly  seen  ;  and  the  & 
processes  of  drawing,  copying,  and  printing  or  lithographing,  p 
formed  under  the  pressure  of  a  limited  time,  frequently  at  night,  wi 
all  the  chances  of  misprints,  &c.,  and  trifling  deviations  in  the  tradi 
of  lines,  and  contraction  and  expansion  of  paper,  where  a  sixteenth 
an  inch  may,  and  generally  docs,  represent  a  serious  error.  Wheat 
these  things  are  considered,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  much  wond 
that  there  are  very  few  Bills  that  may  not  be  "  sent  upstairs,"  if  t 
necessarj'-  means  are  taken  for  that  object ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  safe 
said  that  a  public  enemy  might  take  those  of  the  next  session  in  ha 
and  delay  legislation,  if  not  procure  the  rejection  of  nineteen  out 
twenty  at  least,  at  a  cost  averaging  from  £50  to  £100  each.    Of! 
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the  examination  and  comparison  with  each  other  of  the  documents  is 
suflB.cient  to  reveal  some  little  failing,  otherwise  a  survey  of  the  dis- 
trict is  also  necessary ;  but  the  thing  is  almost  always  to  be  done. 

Of  course  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Standing  Orders  Committees 
is  exercised  in  a  great  number  of  cases  where  the  errors  are  of  a  trivial 
and  unimportant  character ;  still  the  precise  grounds  of  rejection  of 
many  Bills,  even  by  the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  would  surprise 
most  persons   unfamiliar  with  parliamentary  practice.      And   then 
there  is  that  great  source  of  expense  and   uncertainty  in  all  the 
processes  of  private  legislation,  the  double  trial,  the  whole  case  having 
to  be  gone  over  before  separate  tribunals  which  in  no  way  recognise 
each  other.     It  might   be  thought   that  questions  affecting   public 
works  need  not  be  very  differently  viewed  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
liCgislature ;  or  at  all  events  that  the  question  whether  the  designers 
of  such  works  have  complied  sufficiently  nearly  with  certain  technical 
conditions  need  hardly  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  investiga- 
tion ;  or  if  it  were  so  treated  that  the  investigation  would  not  be 
often  followed  by  a  different  residt.     Still  we  believe  we  are  right 
in  saying  that  up  to  this  time  not  much  less  than  half  of  the  Bills 
which  have  satisfied  the  Standing  Orders  Conmiittee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  have  been  rejected  by  that  of  tiie  Lords.     A  practice, 
frequently  adopted  in   past  years  by  the  most  eminent  engineers, 
of  showing  plans  of  intricate  portions  of  towns,  &c.,  to  a  larger  scale 
%u  the  rest  of  the  plans,  which  practice  had  been  unchallenged 
*^fore,  has   this   year  proved  fatal   to  four  or  five  projects.     The 
omission  of  one  or  two  words  from  the  heading  or  summary  of  an 
^vertisement  or  notice,  although  the  particulars  were  fully  described 
^  the  body  of  the  document,  has  been  another  cause  of  destruction, 
t  the  case  of  one  projected  work  of  great  importance,  and  which 
W  excited   interest   all  over   the  country,  the  words  "estimated 
^tement "  instead  of  "  ascertained  statement,"  appearing  in  a  title, 
formed  the  ground  of  the  total  rejection  of  the  project,  although  the 
t^ts  contained  in  the  statement  had  been  correctly  "  ascertained/' 
^^i  their  accuracy  was  imdisputed. 

With  such  decisions  as  these  to  look  forward  to,  it  is  not  to  be 
Pondered  at  that  opposition  on  Standing  Orders  shoidd  be  the 
^mp  card  of  many  opponents,  whether  from  good  or  bad  motives, 
^J  intended  works.  The  diligence  with  which  infinitesimal  objec- 
tions are  sometimes  sought  for,  need  no  longer  appear  surprising. 
^  some  instances  the  inhabitants  of  a  quiet  countrj^  district  have 
^n  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  movements  of  railway  projectors, 
^^  then  of  their  opponents.  The  engineers  for  a  railway  passing 
ttiiough  a  wooded  district  have  been  content  perhaps  to  take  the  levels 
^ong  a  path  in  the  wood  as  near  as  possible  to  their  intended  line ;  those 
^the  opposing  force,  in  the  hope  of  proving  an  error  in  levels,  have 
Vol  v.  m 
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cut  the  trees  down  from  end  to  end,  with  or  without  the  proprietor' 
leave,  in  order  to  get  at  the  exact  points.  And  not  one,  but  hal 
a  dozen  surveyors  in  succession  have  forced  their  way,  or  tried  t 
force  their  way,  through  fields  and  gardens  and  private  propert; 
of  all  kinds,  in  order  by  the  multiplication  of  evidence  before  th 
Examiner  to  make  the  more  sure  of  proving  some  trifling  mistak 
of  the  plan  which,  whether  it  be  a  mistake  or  not,  is  a  matter  g 
perfect  indifference  to  every  Hiding  person.  In  some  instances,  land 
owners  have  been  so  annoyed  at  the  proceedings  of  opponents  (sue! 
proceedings  being  taken,  theoretically,  in  the  landowner's  interest) 
that  they  have  signed  petitions  that  the  Standing  Orders  may  b 
dispensed  with^  and  errors  in  the  description  of  their  property  over 
looked,  although  they  have  throughout  consistently  opposed  th^ 
project  itself. 

We  have  as  yet  only  referred  to  the  case  where  the  opj^ositioi 
has  been  raised  by  parties  who  have  reasons  for  their  oppositicm 
although  the  reasons  are  quite  different  from  those  which  th^ 
allege.  I$ut  the  public  prosecutor  has  not  always  even  that  motivi 
for  his  proceedings.  We  will  give  one  or  two  instances  of  how  thi 
may  come  about.  Many  of  the  large  railway  companies  have  Bill 
in  Farliament  nearly  every  session  for  a  variety  of  different  object- 
To  assume  a  case :  the  Great  Western  Company,  we  will  say,  wa* 
to  make  a  tramwav  to  a  coal  wharf  on  the  Thames  at  Brentforc! 

ft' 

they  also  want  a  short  jimction  railway  at  Exeter,  a  siding  or  two 
Reading,  and  some  additional  land  to  improve  their  stations  at  Pi^^ 
dington,  or  Swindon,  or  Shrewsbury.     Somebody  has  an  object 
trjang  to  stop  the  tramway  at  Brentford  perhaj^s,  and  it  may 
an  object  that  will  not  very  well  bear  sifting  before  a  Parliamentf».i 
Committee ;  so  he  goes  to  Brentford  and  tries  to  find  a  mistake 
the  plans,   &c. ;  but  the  Brentford  plans  are  unfortunately  pre^ 
correct.     However,  he  is  not  deterred   by  that ;   he  goes  next 
Reading,  and  there  a  field  is  described  as  belonging  to  Mr.  JoS^ 
which  really  belongs  to  Mr.  Smith ;  and  then  at  Exeter  ther^ 
some  other  fault ;  and  these  discoveries  at  Reading  and  at  Ex^* 
will  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well  as  if  they  were  at  Brentfo^ 
So  a  memorial  is  lodged  against  the  Bill,  and  the  Great  West^^ 
Company  have  to  come   to   terms  with  the  Brentford  gentleio^ 
or  their  whole  Bill  mav  be  endang:ered.     It  is  true  the  Standi^ 
Orders  Committees  often  allow  these  kind  of  Bills   to  be  divide 
and  one  part  to  proceed  without  the  other.     But  it  is  not  alw»? 
so ;  one  decision  of  the  Lords'  Committee  this  session,  for  instaxK^ 
has  stopped  the  improvement  of  a  harbour  on  the  eastern  coast  t^ 
consequence  of  one  or  two  mistakes  in  the  description  of  properti^ 
in  the  suburbs  of  London. 

Again,  Mr.  A.  is  employed  to  oppose  in  Standing  Orders  a  railwaj^ 
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som.ei7here  in  the  North  of  England,  to  which  Mr.  B.  is  the  en- 
gineer.   Now  Mr.  B.  does  not  feel  v^ry  safe  that  his  railway  plans 
will  appear  perfectly  free  from  blemish  under  the  scrutiny  to  which 
Mjt.  a.  will  subject  them,  so  he  must  have  a  defensive  weapon ;  and 
l^e  knows  that  Mr.  A.  is  engineer  to  some  docks  in  South  Wales ; 
so  he  goes  there,  and  is  rewarded  by  finding  an  error  or  two  in 
the  levels  of  the  docks.      A  memorial    therefore    appears    against 
them  (to  the  amazement  of  the  Dock  Company,  who  thought  they 
had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world),  and  when  Mr.  A/s  allegations  of 
^accuracy  in  the  plans  of  the  railway  are  also  published,  there  is 
^*i^  offer  to  withdraw  both  ;  otherwise,  it  is  said :  "If  you  persist  and 
^h-xow  out  my  railway,  your  docks  shall  go  too.'' 

Again,  an  engineer,  or  surveyor,  or  a  parliamentary  lawyer  finds 
his  time  about  the  months  of  December  and  January  not  very  fully 
^^^^cmpied ;  it  is  a  contingency  that  has  been  known  to  occur  in  all 
*'i^c)se  professions.  So  he  pays  a  visit  in  his  spare  time  to  the  Private 
^ill  Office,  or  the  office  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  and  turns 
^^^€1  the  plans  and  books  of  reference  which  lie  there  for  inspection, 
^^^^d  ccHnpares  the  one  with  the  other,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for 
^^'^xners  of  fields  without  numbers  referring  to  thorn  in  the  book,  or 
^^xmbers  on  the  plan  which  are  not  in  the  book  as  well.  lie  also 
^^^^asures  distances  with  the  scale  and  pair  of  compasses,  and  sees, 
^  they  occur  more  than  once,  whether  they  exactly  correspond, 
^^  the  affair  looks  promising,  he  supplements  his  researches  by  a  visit 
^o  the  groimd,  in  order  to  make  further  discoveries  ;  and  then  he 
i^'^ts  himself  in  communication  with  some  company  or  person  whose 
^^terests  are  likely  to  be  adverse  to  the  project,  whatever  it  may  be, 
^^d  represents  himself  as  the  possessor  of  so  many  fatal  errors  in  the 
^^posits  of  the  so-and-so  scheme ;  which  errors  he  is  ready  to  dispose 
^^  for  a  consideration.  This  is  a  proceeding  that  does  not  often  take 
l^lace,  but  still  it  has  been  known  to  occur. 

From  these  and  similar  causes,  Standing  Orders  contests  arise,  and 
^lie  tendency  each  year  seems  to  be  to  add  to  their  number,  and  also 
^^^  add  to  the  number  which  terminate  fatally.  Now  the  cficcts  of  the 
^5*stem  are  various.  One  is,  that  it  tends,  sometimes,  to  frustrate  the  very 
^Vjject  which  it  is  designed  to  secure,  namely,  the  affording  accurate 
^^d  full  information  to  the  public.  The  facility  of  understanding  plans, 
*^r  instance,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  well-known  objects  and  places 
y^g  marked  and  named  thereon,  even  if  not  quite  close  to  the 
^^tended  work ;  but  such  things  had  better  be  left  out,  because  they 
^^  an  assistance  to  opponents ;  and  information  of  any  kind  not  abso- 
*^Wy  required  is  best  omitted,  because  anything  additional  increases 
^he  chances  of  some  small  technical  ciTor  which  may  be  fastened  on 
hereafter.  In  the  drawing  of  the  plans,  again,  and  more  especially 
^*  the  sections  showing  levels,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  cxacf 
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measured  distance  between  Hues ;  and  if  the  lines  are  fine  and  distin 
it  is  easy  to  take  this  measurement  to  a  nicety,  but  if  they  are  thi 
and  jagged,  or  indistinct,  no  two  people  will  measure  them  alii 
and  it  becomes  difficult  to  2)rove  an  error  unless  it  be  a  great  o: 
Engineers  now  begin  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  worse  drawn  ^ 
plans  are  the  better,  so  long  as  nothing  is  actually  left  out.  1 
more  important  things  than  these  are  affected  by  the  fear  of  Standi 
Orders  objections.  Some  slight  omission  may  have  occurred  Li 
published  notice,  such  as  that  of  a  name  of  a  parish  whereof  o 
field  only  is  to  be  touched ;  and  the  plans  are  therefore  altered 
correspond,  even  if  ihe  consequence  be  an  unnecessary  sharp  cur 
in  a  lino  of  railway,  the  existence  of  which,  if  the  line  is  constructe 
remains  ever  afterwards  a  puzzle  to  intelligent  observers ;  or  perha- 
the  shareholders  are  jDut  to  the  expense,  and  the  Legislature  to  t' 
trouble  of  considering  a  deviation  Bill  in  a  future  session,  in  ordJ 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  thus  designedly  made.  If  an  err 
of  any  kind  be  seen  by  the  promoters  before  the  deposit  of  tl 
printed  Bill  in  December  (a  month  later  than  that  of  the  prelimina: 
notices),  it  is  usual  to  strike  off  the  portion  of  the  scheme  to  whi* 
the  error  applies,  if  it  can  anyhow  be  detached  from  the  rest,  £ 
should  it  be  afterwards  pointed  out  by  opponents,  the  Standi! 
Orders  Committee  may  in  consequence  decide  against,  not  tk 
portion  of  the  Bill,  but  the  whole.  In  this  way  many  projects  hm 
come  in  an  incomplete  state  before  Parliament ;  the  fact  being  tha' 
trifling  technical  omission  is  more  dangerous  than  the  omission 
anything  far  more  important  but  not  technical ;  and  when  membei 
like  Mr.  Scourfield  in  the  present  session,  have  complained  of  ^ 
unnecessary  legislation  occasioned  by  Bills  for  amendments  and  dc3 
ations,  or  further  powers  with  regard  to  projects  already  sanctioim 
they  are  probably  not  aware  how  oft^n  their  own  Standing  Ord^ 
and  those  of  the  other  House,  have  contributed  to  produce  1 1 
result. 

The  general  effect  of  the  Standing  Orders  system  is,  therefore, 
introduce  an  element  of  uncertainty  into  all  Private  Bill  logislati^ 
Exact  compliance  is  a  question,  first,  of  the  emplojTuent  of  the  1^ 
and  most  careful  engineers,  solicitors,  and  agents  in  everj'  part  of  t 
process ;  and  then,  as  nobody  is  infallible,  of  chance,  and  the  cfl 
taken  in  investigation  by  opponents.  Tliis  element  of  chanc© 
the  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  most  desirable  projects,  because,  bein 
good  on  the  merits,  they  are  most  likely  to  be  opi>osed  in  this  yfK 
The  passing  of  the  best  measures  is  thus  endangered,  and  the  prospect 
of  bad  ones  are,  on  the  contrary,  sometimes  improved.  It  happen 
in  this  way  :  there  may  be  two  or  three  projects,  say  three  projectci 
lines  of  railway,  in  one  district.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  well  laid-out  lines 
and  many  people  would  be  benefited  by  them.     No.  3,  on  the  othc; 
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liand,  sccins  an  ill-considered  scheme,  got  up  by  some  speculator, 
^os.  1  and  2  are  therefore  attacked  on  Standing  Orders  by  their 
<:)ppnents,  probably  by  each  other  ;  whilst  No.  3  is  overlooked,  as  it 
appears  to  have  no  chance  of  success  in  any  case.  But  by-and-by 
Xos.  1  and  2  are  thrown  out  on  Standing  Orders  objections,  and  the 
case  is  altered.  Some  of  the  supporters  of  the  other  lines,  having  lost 
the  chance  of  getting  what  they  most  wanted,  come  over  to  No.  3, 
as  being  better  than  nothing ;  and  it  is  clear  that  something  is  wanted 
in  the  district,  the  fact  of  three  lines  having  been  projected  being  of 
Hsolf  some  evidence  of  this.  The  Bill  for  No.  3  line,  being  the  only 
f»ue  before  the  Committee,  is  therefore  passed,  although  either  of  the 
others  would  have  been  preferable  to  it ;  and  all  the  time  the  objections 
on  Standing  Orders  were  probably  greatest  of  all  in  this  case,  only  it 
was  not  thought  worth  anybody's  while  to  search  for  them.  Thus 
^iot  only  are  good  measures  imperilled  in  their  course,  but  there  is  an 
t'ucouragement  to  the  projection  of  indifferent  ones,  as  the  chances  of 
^ar  in  the  preliminary  process  may  conduce  to  success,  when  it  at 
first  seems  hardly  likely. 

The  performance  of  the  more  important  requirements  of  the  Stand- 
*^g  Orders  is  undoubtedly  necessary  in  order  to  enable  both  Parlia- 
ment and  the  public  to  judge  of  the  measures  respecting  which  they 
have  to  give  their  opinion.     The  public  prosecutor  system  seems  also 
^^voidable,   for  Parliament  could  not   take  that  duty  upon   itself 
except  at  very  great  expense  to  the  country  ;  the  pennanent  employ- 
ment, for  instance,  of  a  large  staff  of  engineer  and  other  officers  would, 
^t  all  events,  be  requisite  for  the  purpose.     Nor  would  any  system  be 
^^ej^irable  that  would  make  necessary  in  all  cases  the  signatures  of 
landowners,  or  other  persons  interested  or  supposed  to  be  interested 
^^  the  particular  objections,  for  that  would  merely  create  an  additional 
*^ffic  in  such  signatures ;  and,  as  it  is,  small  fortimes  have  been  made 
•*^Tnetimes  by  landowners  or  occupiers  by  selling  the  iLse  of  their 
'^Unics  to  memorials,  and  afterwards  to  ^-ithdrawals  of  the  memorials. 
""^^t  the  immense  importance  that  now  and  then  attaches  to  purely 
^^•hnical  points,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  considered  an  evil  by  every 
^^Tty  concerned.     The  number  of  private  Bills,  and  especially  railway 
^ills,  brought  forward  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  undoubtedly  too 
^^«at ;  not  that  there  is,  except  rarely,  no  good  object  to  be  answered 
^i~  them,  but  that  they  are,  for  private  pui-poses,  pushed  forward  too 
**^^n.     It   is  with  a  view   to  meet  this  that  Parliament  has  been 
^^^usually  strict  in  its  decisions  in  the  preliminary  processes  ;  but  the 
^^€ct  has  been  to  introduce  so  great  an  element  of  chance,  as  to  tend 
*o  make  a  lotterj'  of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  to  increase  instead  of 
^^reaiiiing  the  number  of  candidates.     Just  as,  forty  years  ago,  when 
^pital  punishment  was  in  vogue  for  exceedingly  small  offences,  and 
^^hnical  objections   to   indictments  were    constantly  allowed,    the 
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elements  of  chance,  so  introduced,  greatly  increased  the  amouii. 
crime,  which  diminished  again  when  the  penalty  was  lessened, 
made  to    follow  with    greater  certainty.      A  gambling  manis 
encouraged  whenever  success  is  made  a  question  of  luck  to 
extent,  rather  than  merit.       Lord  Redcsdale  has  recently  projK 
to  introduce  certain  new  Standing  Orders  in  the  House  of  Lo 
whereby  a  more  strict  investigation  is  to  be  made  in  futui*e  into 
financial  prospects  of  companies  bringing  forward  new  works,  and 
this  means  it  is  hoped  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  Bills  of  a  spc 
lative  kind.    What  the  nature  of  such   investigation  may  be,   i 
whether  it  will  have  the  desired  efiect,  we  are  imable  to  siiy  at  j 
sent ;   should  it  do  so,  however,  and  the  list  of  projects  be  thinncc: 
a  satisfactory  manner,  we  hope  that  in  that  case,  at  all  events, 
present  system  of  judicial  niui*ders  for  microscopic  offences,  ovcriK^: 
of  which  his  lordship  now  presides,  may  be  put  a  stop  to. 

Thom,\s  Hkxneli::: 
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CiLiPTEK   11. 

1.  Table-Talk  on  the  Sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel  (149^ 

It  chanced  that,  after  the  delivery  of  a  Latin  sermon,  the  preach^: 
an  accomplished  divine — was  a  guest  at  the  long  table  in  one  or 
Oxford  halls.  Colet  presided.  The  divine  took  the  seat  of  hora 
to  the  left  of  Colet ;  Charnock,  the  hospitable  prior,  sat  oppo»: 
Erasmus  next  to  the  divine ;  and  a  lawyer  opposite  to  him.  Be 
them,  on  either  side,  a  mixed  and  nameless  group  filled  up  the  to 
At  first  the  tide  of  table-talk  ebbed  and  flowed  upon  trivial  subj^ 
The  conversation  turned  at  length  upon  the  sacrifices  of  Cain 
Abel, — why  the  one  was  accepted  and  the  other  not. 

Colet — if  we  may  judge  from  the  earnest  way  in  which,  in. 
exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  had  urged  the  uselcssct 
of  outward  sacrifices  unless  accompanied  by  that  living  aacrijic^ 
heart  and  mind  "  which  they  were  meant  to  tj'pify ''^ — ^was  not  lik* 
to  advocate  any  view  which  should  attribute  the  acceptance  of  ^ 
one  offering  and  the  rejection  of  the  other  merely  to  any  differao 
in  the  offerings  themselves.  He  would  be  8ui*e  to  place  the  differed 
in  the  charackr  of  the  men,  Colet  seems  on  this  occasion  to  havecbJ 
80,  and  to  have  fancied  he  saw  in  the  different  occupations  chosen  1 

(1)  Cambridge  University  M8S.     G.G.  4,  26. 
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the  two  brothers  evidence  of  the  different  spirit  under  which  they 

acted.    The  exact  course  of  the  conversation  we  have  no  means  of 

following.     All  we  know  is,  that  Colet  took  one  side,  and  Erasmus 

*nd  the  divine  the  other,  and  that  the  chief  bone  of  contention  was 

^  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Colet,  that  Cain  had  in  the  first  instance 

<>ffeiided  the  Almighty  by  his  distrust    in  the  Divine  beneficence, 

wid  too  great  confidence  in  his  own  art  and  industrj^,  and  that  this 

^as  proved  by  his  having  been  the  first  to  attempt  to  till  the  cursed 

pound;  while  Abel,  with  greater  resignation,  and  resting  content 

With  what  nature  still  spontaneously  yielded,  had  chosen  the  gentle 

^eupation  of  a  shepherd.^ 

There  may  have  been  something  fanciful  in  the  view  urged  by 
Golet,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  covered  a  truth  which  he  could  not 
give  up,  however  hard  and  long  his  opponents  might  argue. 

Erasmus  was  astonished  at  Colet's  earnestness   and  power.     He 
•oonted  to  him  "  like  one  inspired.     In  his  voice,  his  eye,  his  whole 
K>ttiitenance  and  mien,  he  seemed  raised  as  it  were  out  of  himself." 
Erasmus  and  the  divine  both  felt  themselves  beaten  ;  but  it  is  not 
J.'Ways  easy  for  the  vanquished  to  yield  gracefully,  and  the  discussion 
growing  warmer  as  it  proceeded,  might  have  risen  even  to  intem- 
perate heat,  had  not  Erasmus  dexterously  wound  it  round  to  a  happy 
ocxiclusion  by  pretending  to  remember  that  he  had  once  met  with  a 
curious  story  about  Cain  in  an  old  worm-eaten  manuscript  whose 
"^le-page  time  had  destroyed.     The  disputants  were  all  attention, 
•>id  Erasmus  having  thus  tickled  their  curiosity,  was  induced  to  tell 
^e  story,  after  extracting  a  promise  from  the  listeners  that  they 
"^ould  not  treat  it  as  a  fable.     lie  then  drew  upon  his  ready  mt,  and 
'■"iprovised  a  story,  in  which  Cain  was  depicted  as  a  man  of  art  and 
Wastry,  as  well  as  greedy  and  covetous,  brooding  over  what  his 
Parents  had  told  him  of  the  corn  which  in  the  garden  of  Eden  used 
^ojrow  as  thick  as  elder-bushes,  and  chafing  under  the  cruel  curse 
''fhich  rewarded  his  anxious  toil  with  spare  and  scanty  crops.     It  told 
•^w  he  cunningly  coaxed  the  angel  who  kept  guard  over  the  gates  of 
*«radifie  furtively  to  give  him  just  a  few  grains  from  the  luxurioiLS 
^rops  of  Eden  ;  how  from  these  grains,  by  annual  increase,  crops  were 
^  length   obtained  which  covered  the   whole  country  side  ;    how, 
^hen  these  attracted  the  notice  of  Heaven,  the  decree  went  forth  that 
^his  fellow,  who  so  delighted  in  toil  and  sweat,  should  have  it  to  his 
*fl ;  how  ants  and  locusts,  and  hailstones  and  hurricanes,  were  sent 
*^h  to  blight  and  blast  Cain's  cornfields,   and  another  angel  sub- 

m  *'  Dicebat  Colohis,  C.iym  ca  primura  culpa  Deum  offendissc,  quod  tanquam  oondi- 
****  benignitate  diffifius,  BUjjcque  mniium  confisus  industriir,  terram  primus  prosidorit, 
l^'un  Ahel  gponte  nasccntibiLs  oontentus,  ovcs  pavcrit."  (Eras.  Epist.  xliv.,  Op.  p.  42,  F. 
^^part  Ht>.,  G.G.  1,  2G,  fob.  1 — G  and  20,  30,  and  Erasmus's  Paraphrases,  in  loco, 
^^^•ws  xi.  4.) 
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stituted  for  the  traitor  at  the  gate  of  Eden  ;  how  Cain  in  vain  tried 
to  appease  the  Almighty  with  offerings  of  fruits ;  and  lastly,  how, 
linding  that  the  smoke  of  his  offering  would  not  ascend  to  heaven, 
he  recognised  that  the  anger  of  God  was  determined  against  him,  and 
despaired.     Thus,  with   this  clever  impromptu   fable,  did  Erasmus 
gracefully  contrive  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  altered  opinion  into 
Golet's  scale,  and  at  the  same  time  to  restore  the  whole  party  to    « 
wonted  good-humour.     Meanwhile,  what  he  had  seen  of  Colct  made  ^ 
a  deep  impression  upon  him.     He  himself  declared  that  he  never  had^ 
enjoyed  an  after-dinner  talk  so  much.     It  was,  he  said,  wanting  incu 
nothing.^ 

This  little  glimpse,  given  by  Erasmus  himself  of  his  first  experienc^*^ 
of  Oxford  life,  is  of  value,  not  only  as  revealing  his  own  early  impres-.^ 
sions  of  Colet  and  Oxford,  but  also  as  throwing  some  little  light  uporci 
the  position  which  Colet  himself  had  taken  in  the  University  afte^^ 
a  year's  labour  at  his  post.  That  he  should  be  chosen  to  preside 
the  long  table  on  this  occasion  was  a  mark  at  least  of  honour  a 
respect,  while  the  way  in  which  he  evidently  gave  the  tone  to  f 
conversation,  and  became  so  thoroughly  the  central  figure  in  t 
group,  shows  that  this  respect  was  true  homage  paid  to  character,  a 
not  to  mere  wealth  and  station.  Then,  again,  the  fact  that  Erasm 
a  stranger  without  purse  or  name,  should  have  had  assigned  to  hz 
the  second  seat  of  honour,  second  only  to  the  special  guest  of  the  d 
was  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  same  hearty  appreciation  by  Cha 
and  Colet  of  character,  without  regard  to  rank  or  station.  Wo»^-:aIc 
it  have  been  so  everjnvhere?  Had  Erasmus  been  so  treated  ai 
Paris  ? 

No  wonder  that  the  letters  of  Erasmus,  written  during  these  'Mxi^ 
first  months  spent  in  England,  should  bear  witness  to  the  deli^5^^^ 
with  which  he  found  himself  received,  all  stranger  as  he  was,  into  -fco-^ 
midst  of  a  group  of  wai*m-hearted  friends,  with  whom,  for  the  ff>  '^^ 
time  in  his  life,  he  found  what  it  was  to  be  at  home,  "  I  cannot 
you,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Lord  Mountjoy,  "  how  delighted  I 
with  your  England.  With  two  such  friends  as  Colet  and  Cham^i^^^^ 
I  would  not  refuse  to  live  even  in  Scythia ! ''  ^ 

Xor  was  it  only  the  wann-heartedness  of  his  English  friondsw 
filled  him  with  delight.      His  purpose  in  coming  to  Oxford  he  fo 
to  be   fully  answered.      He  had  come  to  England  because  he  cox*-^ 
not  raise  the  means  for  a  longer  journey  to  Italy.      To  prosecute  i 
studies  in  Italy  had  been  for  years  an  object  of  anxious  yearning^ 
but  now,  after  a  few  months'  experience  of  Oxford  life,  he  ^v^otc  to 
friend  of  his  who  was  himself  going  to  Italy,  "  that  he  had  found  i 
England  so  much  polish  and  learning — not  showy,  shallow  learning, 

(1)  Erajsmus,  Sixtino,  Epist.  xliv. 
(2)  Epist.  xUi. 
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tut  profound  and  exact,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek — that  now  he  would 

hardly  care  much  about  going  to  Italy  at  all,  except  for  the  sake  of 

hsL\ing  been  there."     "  When,"  he  added,  **  I  listen  to  my  friend 

Oolet,  it  seems  to  me  like  listening  to  Plato  himself.     In  Grocino, 

who  does  not  admire  the  wide  range  of  his  knowledge  ?     What  coidd 

be  more  searching  and  deep  and    refined    than    the  judgment  of 

Linacre?"     And  after  this  mention  of  Colet,  Grocine,  and  Linacre, 

he  adds:  "Whenever  did  natui-e  mould  a  character   more  gentle, 

endearing,  and  happy  than  Thomas  More's  ?  *'^ 

So  that  while  here,  as  elsewhere,  Colet  seems  to  take  his  place 
agam  as  the  chief  of  the  little  band  of  Oxford  friends,  we  learn  from 
this  letter  that  the  picture  would  not  have  been  complete  without  the 
figure  of  the  fascinating  youth  with  whom  Erasmus,  like  the  rest  of 
them,  had  fallen  in  love. 

2.    Conversation   between   Colet  and  Erasmis   on  the  School- 
men (1498). 

lut  although  Erasmus  had  formed  the  closest  friendship  with 
Colet,  and  was  learning  more  and  more  to  understand  and  admire 
*^^  it  was  long  before  he'  was  sufficiently  one  in  heart  and  purpose 
^o  induce  Colet  to  imburden  to  him  his  whole  mind. 

Be  did  so  only  by  degrees.     When  he  thought  his  friend  really  in 

®^^^t  in  any  passing   argument,   he  would  tell    him  fully  what 

^iB  own  views  were.      But  Colet  hated  the  Schoolmen's   habit  of 

^^guing  for  argument's  sake,  and  felt  that  Erasmus  was  as  yet  not 

holly  weaned  from  it.     It  was  a  habit  which  had  been  fostered  by 

^^  current  practice  of  asserting  wire-drawn  distinctions  and  abtruse 

'^^positions  for  the  mere  display  of  logical  skill ;  and  Colct's  reve- 

^ce  for  truth  shrunk  from  this  public  vivisection  of  it  merely  to 

^  the  pride  of  the  dissector.     It  pained  and  disgusted  him. 

y,    -"^Ut  Colet  had  not  quarrelled  only  with  the  logical  method  of  the 

^Oolmen ;  he  owed  the  scholastic  philosophy  itself  a  still  deeper 

^V^^ge.     The  system  of  the  Schoolmen  professed  to  embrace  the 

r^v-^^^  range  of  imiversal  knowledge.     It  was  not  confined  strictly  to 

tVv  ^^^^^  >  i^  included,  also,  questions  of  philosophy  and  science.     And 

^^  were  settled  by  isolated  texts  from  the  Bible,  or  dicta  of  the 

^lior  Schoolmen,  and  not  by  the  investigation  of  facts.     A  theology 

-|>^    dogmatic  and  capricious  could  consistently  admit  of  no  progress. 

l^'Ofy  discover}"  of  science  or  philosophy,  contrary  to  the  dicta  of  the 

T^^^oolmen,  was  a  crime.     When  a  Roger  Bacon  made  premature 

^r'^overies  in  natural  philosophy,   he  was   consigned  to   monastic 

^geons,  in  order  to  secure  by  a  ten  years'  imprisonment  that  his 

^*^'  spirit  should  die  with  him  :    as  in  like  manner  Galileos,  in  after 


i 


(1)  Erasmus,  Roberto  Piscatori,  Epist.  xiv. 
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ages,  were  tortuied  by  successors  of  the  Schoolmen  into  the  deni 
inconvenient  truths. 

This  might  do  all  very  well  in  stagnant  times,  but  in  an  age  i 
the  new  art  of  printing  was  reviving  ancient  learning,  and 
worlds  were  turning  up  in  hitherto  untracked  seas,  men  who, 
Colet,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  era,  soon  found  out  tha 
SHinmce  thcologiw  of  the  Schoolmen  were  no  sum  of  theology  at 
that  their  science  and  philosophy  were  grossly  deficient ;  and  tl 
Christianity  must  in  truth  stand  or  fall  with  scholastic  dogmas, 
the  accession  of  new  light  "would  be  likely  to  lead  honest  inqu 
after  truth  to  reject  this  j)scudo-Christianity,  and  to  aocept  i 
place  the  refined  semi-pagan  philosophy  which  had  accompaniec 
revival  of  learning  in  Italy. 

Such  are  the  alternatives  which  the  champions  of  dogmatic  ci 
in  all  ages  try  to  force  upon  mankind.  Their  cry  is  ever  " 
Chi-istianitv  or  none  J' 

Colct  had  seen  in  Italy  which  of  these  two  alternatives  those 
came  within  the  influence  of  the  new  learning  were  inclined  to  1 
But  he  had  seen  or  heard,  too,  in  Italy,  of  a  third  alternative, 
had  found  a  Christianity,  not  scholastic,  not  dogmatic,  which  did 
seem  to  him  to  have  anything  to  fear  ft'om  free  inquiry,  for  it 
itself  one  of  those  facts  which  free  inquiry  had  brought  onoe  i 
to  light :  the  reproduction  of  its  ancient  records  in  their  orij 
languages  was  itself  one  of  the  results  of  the  new  learning.  He 
found  in  the  New  Testament  a  simple  record  of  the  facts  of  the  li 
Christ,  and  a  few  apostolic  letters  to  the  Churches.  It  had  brw 
him,  not  to  an  endless  web  of  propositions  to  the  acceptance  of  wl 
he  must  school  his  mind,  but  to  a  person  whom  to  love,  upon  wl 
to  trust,  and  for  whom  to  work.  He  would  not  rest  even  in  the  te 
ing  of  his  beloved  St.  Paul.  He  had  l)een  taught  by  the  ApostI 
look  up  from  him  to  the  "  wonderful  majesty  of  Christ ;  "^  and  loT 
to  Christ  had  become  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life." 

Kejecting  the  "  suramae  theologian "  of  the  Schoolmen,  he 
learned  to  find  in  the  simple  facts  of  the  Apostle's  Creed  the 
sum  of  Chrintian  theology  ;  and  having  entrenched  his  faith  bd 
its  simple  bulwarks,  he  could  look  calmly  out  upon  the  wori 
philosophy  and  nature,  with  a  mind  free  to  accept  truth  wherevc 
might  find  it,  without  anxiety  as  to  what  the  revival  of  anc 
learning  or  the  discoveries  of  new-bom  science  might  reveal,  ani 
chiefly  to  find  out  his  own  life's  work  and  duty,  and  right  hearti] 
do  it. 

And  having  cast  ofi*  the  trammels  of  strholastic  subtlety  hin 

(1)  Eras.,  Op.  iU.  pt  1,  459,  F. 

(2)  "Siquidcm  magnum  crat,  Colctum,  in  ca  fortuna,  consiunter  seqnitem  csac 
quo  vocabat  nutura,  scd  quo  GhrUtns,*'  &o.    Id.  p.  461. 
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ie  could  urge  others  also  to  do  the  same.     T\Tien,  therefore,  3'oimg 

^Aeological  students  came  to  him  in  despair  and  sometimes  on  the 

point  of  throwing  up  theological  study  altogether,  because  of  the 

ve:xed  questions  in  which  they  found  it  involved,  he  was  wont  to  tell 

tixem.  "  to  keep  firmly  to  the  Bible  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  let 

di Twines,  if  they  like,  dispute  about  the  rest."  ^ 

But  Erasmus  as  yet  had  far  from  attained  the  same  stand-point. 
He  was  still  too  much  enamoured  of  the  logic  of  the  Schoolmen,  and 
too  often  was  found  to  take  the  Schoolmen's  side  in  his  discussions 
Iti  his  friend. 

Colet  and  Erasmus^  had  been  conversing  one  day  upon  the  cha- 
cter  of  the  Schoolmen.     Colet  had  expressed  his  sweeping  disappro- 
l>iAtion  of  the  whole  class.     Erasmus,  whose  knowledge  of  their  works 
"^^38,  he   acknowledged   afterwards,  by  no   means   deep,  at   length 
^''eTitured,  in  renewing  the  conversation  at  another  time,  to  except 
Thomas  Aquinas  from  the  common  herd  as  worthy  of  praise,  alleging 
ixi  tis  flavour  that  he  seemed  to  have  studied  both  the  Scriptures  and 
ancient  literature.      Colet   made   no    reply.      And   when   Erasmus 
pursued  the  subject  still  further,  Colet  again  passed  it  ofi*,  feigning 
inattention.     But  when  Erasmus,  in  the  course  of  further  conversa- 
tion, again  expressed  the  same  opinion  in  favour  of  Aquinas,  and 
spoke  more  strongly  even  than  before,  Colet  turned  his  full  eye  upon 
Wm  in  order  to  learn  whether  he  really  was  speaking  in  earnest,  and 
concluding  that  it  was  so, — '*  What,"  he  said  passionately,  "  do  you 
extol  to  me  such  a  man  as  Aquinas?     If  he  had  not  been   very 
^ogant  indeed,  he  would  not  surely  have  so  rashly  and  proudly 
We  taken  upon  himself  to  define  all  things.     And  unless  his  spirit 
W  been  somewhat  worldly,  he  would  not  surely  have  corrupted  the 

^We  teaching    of    Christ   by  mixing  with    it  his   profane  philo- 
sophy." ^ 

Erasmus  was  taken  aback,  as  he  had  been  at  the  discussion  at  the 
public  table.  He  had  again  been  arguing  without  sufficient  know- 
^^ge  to  justify  his  having  any  strong  opinion  at  all.  Which  side  he 
^<^k  on  the  question  at  issue  was  a  matter  almost  of  indifference  to 
^^'  But  he  saw  plainly  that  it  was  not  so  with  Colet.  His  first 
^^sion  to  Aquinas,  Colet  had  resolutely  shunned.  When  compelled 
^^  speak  his  opinion,  his  soul  was  moved  to  its  depths,  and  had  burst 
forth  iuto  this  passionate  reply.  There  must  be  something  real  and 
^fnost  at  the  bottom  of  Colct's  dislike  for  Aquinas,  else  he  coidd  not 
•^thus. 

(^  Enuj.  Op.  L  p.  653. 

v*)  See  for  this  anecdote  Eras.  Op.  iii.  pt.  i.  458,  E  &  F. 

[v  ^Tanquam  afflatus  spiritu  quodam,  quid  tu,  inquit,  mihi  praodicas  istum,  qui  msi 
^^^^t  multum  arrogantiae«,  non  tanta  temeritate  tantoque  supercilio  definisset  omnia : 
^^  oiai  habuLsset  aliquid  spiritus  mundani,  non  ita  totam  Christi  doctrinam  sua  profana 
*3wophia  contaminaaset."     (Eras.  Op.  iii.  pt.  1,  468,  F.) 
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So  Erasmus  betakes  himself  to  the  more  careful  study  of  the  grea 
Schoolman's  writings. 

One  may  picture  him  taking  do^vn  from  the  shelf  the  "  Summ; 
Theologica,"  and  as  the  first  step  towards  the  exploration  of  it 
contents,  turning  to  the  prologue.     He  reads : — 

*'  Seeing  that  the  teacher  of  Catholic  truth  not  only  should  instruct  the  advancei 
student,  but  also  as  a  part  of  his  duty  should  instruct  hegvmera  (according  to  thi 
words  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians,  *  even  as  unto  babes  in  Christ  I  have  fe 
you  with  milk  and  not  with  meat '),  our  object  in  this  book  is  to  treat  of  tho-. 
things  which  belong  to  the  Christian  religion,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  instnu 
tion  of  beginners.  For  we  have  considered  that  novices  in  this  learning  have  be  -. 
very  much  hindered  in  [the  study  of  J  works  written  by  others ;  partly,  indeed, 
account  of  the  multiplication  of  useless  questions,  articles,  and  arguments,  i^ 
partly  [for  want  of  order  and  arrangement  in  these  books]. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  to  spare  students  these  difficulties,  we  shall  endeavor 
with  confidence  in  Divine  assistance,  so  far  as  the  subject  will  admit  of  it^ 
treat  of  those  things  which  belong  to  sacred  learning  with  brevity  and  clearness. " 

AVhat  could  be  better  or  truer  than  this  ?  Erasmus  might  aliii.< 
have  fancied  that  Colct  himself  had  written  these  words,  so  fiilly 
they  seem  to  fall  in  with  his  views.  I$ut  turning  from  the  prolog* i 
nothing  surely  could  open  the  eyes  of  Erasmus  more  thoroughljr 
the  real  nature  of  scholastic  theology  than  a  further  glance  at  tJ 
body  of  the  treatise.  For  what  was  he  to  think  of  a  system 
theology  a  "  brief  ^^  compendium  of  which  covered  no  fewer  tha 
1,1'jO  folio  Images  each  containing  2,000  words!  And  what  va 
he  to  think  of  tlie  wisdom  of  that  Christian  doctor  who  prescribe? 
this  "  Summa  "  as  "  milk  "  specially  adapted  for  the  sustenance  o 
theological  *' babes!''  To  be  told  first  to  digest  forty-three  pi*^ 
positions  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  each  of  which  embrace* 
several  distinct  articles  separately  discussed  and  concluded  in  tb' 
eighty-three  folios  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  subject ;  tlien  fifteef^ 
similar  propositions  regarding  the  nature  of  Auf/elsi,  embracing  articles- 
such  as  these — 

Whether  Angels  can  be  in  many  places  at  the  same  time ; 
Whether  many  Angels  can  be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time; 
Whether  Angels  can  move  from  place  to  place ; 
Whether  in  doing  so  they  pass  through  the  intermediate  space  ;' 

— then  ten  propositions  regarding  i/io  Creation,  consisting  of  an  elabo 
rate  attempt  to  bring  into  harmony  the  work  of  the  six  days  rccorde< 
in  Genesis  with  mediaeval  notions  of  astronomy ;  then  forty-fiv* 
propositions  respecting  the  nature  of  wan  before  and  after  the  Fall 
the  physical  condition  of  the  human  body  in  Paradise,  the  mode  b; 
which  it  was  preserved  immortal  by  eating  of  the  tree  of  life,  th 
place  where  man  was  created  before  he  was  placed  in  Paradise,  &c. 
and  then  having  niir^tered  the  above  subtle  projxjsitions,  stated  **  briefl; 

(1)  Summa,  i.  quest.  -52,  53. 
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and  clearly  "  in  216  of  the  aforesaid  folio  pages,  to  be  told  for  Lis 

^<>ttsolation  and  encouragement  that  he  had  now  mastered  not  quite 

^'^^'fifthpart  of  this  "first  book  '^  for  beginners  in  theological  study, 

^d  that  these  propositions,  and  more  than  five  times  as  many,  were 

^^  le  regarded  by  him  as  the  settled  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church ! 

what  student  could  fail  either  to  be  crushed  under  the  dead  weight 

^i*    such  a  creed,  or  to  rise  up  like  Samson,  and  bursting  its  green 
^^^thes,  discard  and  disown  it  altogether? 

^0  marvel  that  Erasmus  was  obliged  to  confess  that  in  the  process 
o  f*  further  study  of  the  works  of  Aquinas,  his  former  high  opinion 
ii-sixd  vanished^altoffether.^  He  could  understand  now  how  it  was  that 
Colet  could  hardly  control  his  indignation  at  the  thought  how  the 
iple  facts  of  Christianity  had  been  corrupted  by  the  admixture  of 
«  subtle  philosophy  of  this  "  best  of  the  Schoolmen/' 
And  yet  we  may  Avell  be  free  to  own  that  Colet's  not  unnatural 
ti-£».tred  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  had  blinded  him  in  some  degree 
to  the  personal  merits  of  the  early  Schoolmen.  Deeper  knowledge  of 
tXxc  history  of  their  times,  and  study  of  the  personal  character  at 
l^iast  of  some  of  them,  might  haA'e  enabled  him  not  only  to  temper  his 
txatred,  but  even  to  recognise  that  they  occupied  in  their  day  a  stand- 
point not  widely  difierent  altogether  even  from  his  own.  But  men's 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  their  forefathers  lived  is 
limited  indeed,  and  they  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  what  may  be  life- 
less and  corrupting  forms  to-day,  may  have  been  the  expressions  of 
li^g  realities  when  they  first  arose. 
:u>:l  Still,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Colet's  hatred  of  what  in  his 
'^  ?1  ^y  was  in  truth  a  huge  and  bewildering  mass  of  dreaiy  and  lifeless 
^^\  ^^^dety,  was  a  just  and  righteous  hatred.  And  though  it  took  some 
^^e  for  Erasmus  thoroughly  to  accept  it,  he  coidd  in  after  years, 
^hcn  Colet  was  no  more,  endorse,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  Colet's 
^rice  to  young  theological  students :  **  Keep  to  the  Bible  and  the 
'ipoMfle^'  Creed ;  and  let  divines,  if  the f/  like,  dispute  about  the  rest  !  " 

o.    The   PsEUDO-DlO>iYSlAN    AVlUTLNGS.       (1498.) 

^<^xt  to  the  Ifew  Testament  itself,  Colet  naturally  turned,  in  his 
^^sion,  from  the  Schoolmen  to  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian 
^"^h.  And  it  was  natural  also  that  among  their  works  he  should 
"^W  iji  the  highest  esteem  those  which  appeared  to  be  nearest  in  date 
^^^he  Apostolic  age.  It  happened  that  throughout  the  later  middle  ages 
^"^  Pseudo-Dionysian  writings  were  accepted  by  most  as  the  genuine 
P^uctioas  of  Dionysius  the  Ai'copagite — /.  e.  of  a  disciple  of  St. 
"^^  himself.  It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that  Colet,  falling  into 
;^^^^      ^fli'S  current  view,  should  regard  the  writings  of  the  disciple  with  some 

'^i  "Omnino  deccssit  aliquid  ni?a?  dc  Ulo  oxistimHtionc."  (Eras.  Op.  iii.  pt.  1, 1-58,  F.) 
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degree  of  that  interest  and  reverence  with  which  he  regarded  those 
the  master. 

Accordingly  Colet,  when  he  came  to  lecture  on  the  Epistle  to  t 
Corinthians,  made  use  of  these  writings,  and  it  is  right  that  readi 
should  know  that  he  was  led  by  his  trust  in  them  to  mix  up  with  1 
otherwise  simple  and  earnest  expositions,  notions  somewhat  stran 
and  mystic — drawn  from  the  great  work  of  Dionysius,  "  Concemi] 
Angels  and  the  Celestial  Hierarchy" — respecting  the  natm*e  ai 
and  connection  of  things  celestial  and  terrestrial — "  thrones,  domin 
tions,  virtues,  powers,"  and  their  differing  *'  order  of  glory." 

Poor  Colet,  caught  by  the  mystic  warmth  and  earnestness  of  the 
spurious  writings,  when  he  had  read  them  along  with  the  genui 
works  of  the  early  Church  fathers  during  his  continental  tour,^  see: 
to  have  stimibled  again  upon  the  treatise,  "  De  Angelis  celestiQ 
Hierarchia,"  at  Oxford,  and  to  have  regarded  the  chance  of  SLgt 
perusing  it  as  one  not  lightly  to  be  lost,  for  we  find  him  devoting  t: 
or  three  days  to  the  study  of  the  work,  and  taking  the  pains  to  mm 
a  digest  of  its  celestial  arguments  for  the  benefit  of  a  friend.^ 

It  appears  to  have  come  into  the  hands  of  Colet  and  his  friem 
about  the  time  that  they  were  deep  in  astronomical  research.  Yom 
More  always  retained  the  love  of  astronomy  which  he  probably  wa 
imbibing  now.  Linacre,  too,  was  devoting  himself  to  the  translatic 
of  the  great  work  of  Proelus,  "  De  Sphera ; "  and  Grocine  afterwaic 
wrote  a  preface,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Aldus,  the  great  printer  4 
Venice,  by  whom  it  was  at  length  publishetl,  in  1499,  at  the  end  ^ 
an  edition  of  the  "  Astronomi  Veteres."  ^  The  revolving  chrystallic 
spheres  of  mediaeval  science  were  classed  by  the  Schoolmen  amoit 
"  things  celestial ;  "  and  as  Luther  stood  in  awe  at  their  magic  motioiii 
as  "  no  doubt  done  by  some  angel,"  *  so  these  Oxford  students  c 
reviving  learning  were  led  to  draw  strange  fanciful  analogies  betweec 
their  "  differing  order  of  glorj' "  and  that  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  c 
Dionysius.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Colet's  notes  of  his  exposition 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  became  disfigured  with  diagrain 
to  illustrate  these  fancied  analogies,  and  in  the  manuscript  at  Cani 
bridge  are  followed  by  tlic  digest  already  alluded  to  of  the  spurion 
work  Itself. 

Colet's  friend,  Grocine,  was  so  impressed  with  its  gennineneaa  an 
value  that  he  consented  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  upon  it  aboi 
this  time,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  But  having  commenced  his  eoan 
by  very  strongly  asserting  its  genuineness,  and  harshly  condemnin, 

(1)  Eras.  Op.  iii.  4o6,  A. 

(2)  MS.  G.G.  4,  26,  F.  157,  rt  seg, 

(3)  Sec  Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  1263,  and  Id.  p.  184,  E. 

(4)  Lutlier*8  Table  Talk  "  Of  Astax>nomy  and  Astrology." 
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tbose  who  were  inclined  to  doubt,  it  chanced  that  as  he  proceeded  with 

his  lectures  he  became  himself  convinced  by  strong  internal  evidence 

that  the  work  was  spurious,  and  being  an  honest  man,  seeking  for 

truth,  and  not  arguing  for  argument's  sake,  was  obliged  candidly  to 

confess  the  unpleasant  discovery  to  his  audience.^ 

Whether  Grocine  was  able  to  convince  Colet  of  the  tinith  of  this, 
his  maturer  judgment,  does  not  appear,  or  that  any  harm  ever  came 
to  Colet  from  the  mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen. 


4-  Discussion    between  Erasmus  and  Colet  on  "  The  Agony    in 
THE  Garden"  and  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scripitres  (1498). 

On  another  occasion  Colet  and  Erasmus  were  spending  an  afternoon 
^gether.  Their  conversation  fell  upon  the  agony  of  Christ  in  the 
Burden.  They  soon,  as  usual,  found  that  they  did  not  agree.  Erasmus, 
'^^Uowing  the  common  explanation  of  the  Schoolmen,  saw  only  in  the 
*gonjr  suflPered  by  the  Saviour  that  natural  fear  of  a  cruel  death  to 
''^liich  in  his  human  nature  ho  submitted  as  one  of  the  incidents  of 
humanity.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  Ilis  character  as  tndy  many  left 
^>^  the  moment  unaided  by  his  divinity,  the  prospect  of  the  anguish 
^  store  for  him  might  well  wring  from  him  that  cry  of  fearful  and 
^i^mbling  human  nature,  **  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
^^mme ! "  while  the  further  words,  *'not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done,'' 
Pi'ored,  he  thought,  that  He  had  not  only  felt,  but  conquered,  this 
^^unan  fear  and  weakness.  Erasmus  further  supported  this  view  by 
^dudng  the  commonly  received  scholastics  distinction  between  what 
^rist  felt  as  man  and  what  he  felt  as  God,  alleging  that  it  was  only 
^  tnan  that  he  thus  suffered. 

Colet  dissented^altogether  from  his  friend's  opinion.     It  might  be 

^e  commonly  received  interpretation  of  recent  divines,  but  in  spite 

^  that  he  declared  his  own  entire  disapproval  of  it.     Nothing  could, 

*^^  thought,  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  exceeding  love  of  Christ 

*lian  the  supposition  that,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  he  shrank  in 

^'Wid  from  that  very  death  which  he  desired  to  die  in  his  great  love 

^  men.     It  seemed  utterly  absui'd,  he  said,  to  suppose  that  while  so 

^*^ny  martyrs  have  gone  to  torture  and  death  patiently  and  even 

^th  joy — ^the  sense  of  pain  being  lost  in  the  abundance  of  their  love 

Christ,  who  was  love  itself,  who  came  into  the  world  for  the  very 

P^*T>08e  of  delivering  guilty  man  by  his  own  innocent  death,  should 

^^'«  shrunk  either  from  the  ignominy  or  from  the  bitterness  of  the 

^'osB.    The  sweat  of  great  drops  of  blood,  the  exceeding  sorrow  even 

^^to  death,  the  touching  entreaty  to  his  Father  that  the  cup  might 

^h  Eras.  Op.  vi.  503,  F;  Annotations  in  loco,  Acts  xyra.  Also  see  "Declamatio  advor- 
^^  ttnsuram  Facultatis  Theol.  Parisicn."     Eras.  Op.  ix.  917. 
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pass  from  liim — was  all  this  to  be  attributed  to  the^  mere  fear  g 
death  ?  Colet  had  rather  set  it  down  to  anything  but  that.  For 
lies  in  the  essence  of  love,  he  said,  that  it  should  cast  out  fear,  tut 
sorrow  into  joy,  think  nothing  of  itself,  sacrifice  everything  f( 
others.  It  could  not  be  that  he  who  loved  the  human  race  more  tha 
any  one  else  should  be  inconstant  and  fearful  of  the  prospect  • 
death !  In  confirmation  of  his  view,  he  quoted  St.  Jerome,  wl 
alone,  of  all  the  Church  fathers,  had,  he  thought,  shown  true  insig! 
into  the  real  cause  of  Christ's  agony  in  the  garden.  St.  Jerome  hs 
attributed  the  Saviour's  prayer  that  the  cuj)  might  pass  from  him,  n 
to  the  fear  of  death,  but  to  the  sense  felt  by  him  of  the  awful  gm 
of  the  Jews,  who  by  thus  bringing  about  that  death  which  he  desiz: 
to  die  for  the  salvation  of  all  mankiml,  seemed  to  be  bringing  do^ 
destruction  and  ruin  on  themselves, — an  anxiety  and  dread  bit. 
enougli,  in  Colet's  view,  to  wring  from  the  Saviour  the  prayer  tX 
the  cup  might  pass  from  him,  and  the  drops  of  bloody  sweat 
the  garden,  seeing  that  it  afterAvards  did  wring  from  him,  whilst  jx 
fecting  his  eternal  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  tliat  other  prayer  for  the  V€ 
ministers  of  his  torture,  *'  Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know  n 
what  they  do  !  "  Such  was  the  view  expressed  by  Colet  in  reply 
Erasmus,  and  in  opposition  to  the  view  which  he  was  aware  w- 
generally  received  by  scholastic  divines. 

Whilst  they  were  in  the  heat  of  the  discussion  it  happened  th« 
Prior  Chaniock  entered  the  room.  Colet,  with  a  delicacy  of  feelia 
which  Erasmus  afterwards  appreciated,  at  once  broke  off  the  argc 
ment,  simply  remarking  as  he  took  leave  that  he  did  not  Boub 
that  were  his  friend,  when  alone,  to  reconsider  the  matter  witl 
care  and  accm^acy,  their  difference  of  opinion  Avould  not  last  ver 
long. 

When  Erasmus  found  himself  quietly  ensconced  in  his  chamben 
he  at  once  followed  Colet's  advice.  He  reconsidered  Colet's  argn 
ment  and  his  own.  He  consulted  his  books.  By  far  the  most  of  th 
authorities,  both  fathers  and  Schoolmen,  he  found  beyond  dispute  t 
be  on  his  oa\ti  side.  And  his  reconsideration  ended  in  his  being  th 
more  conA-inced  that  he  had  himself  been  right  and  Colet  wroiif 
Naturally  finding  it  hard  to  yield  when  there  was  no  occasion,  an 
feeling  sure  that  this  time  he  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  h 
eagerly  seized  his  pen,  and  with  some  parade,  both  of  candour  an 
learning,  stated  at  great  length  what  he  thought  might  be  said  o 
both  sides.  After  having  written  what,  in  tj^e,  would  fill  about  filt 
of  these  pages,  he  confidently  wound  up  his  long  letter  by  saying 
that,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  he  had  demonstrated  his  own  opinion  1 
be  consistent  with  that  of  the  Schoolmen  and  most  of  the  earl 
fathers,  and,  whilst  not  contrar}'  to  nature,  clearly  consistent  wit 
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I'eoson.   But  lie  knew,  he  said,  to  whom  he  was  writing,  and  whether 
lae  had  convinced  Colet  he  could  not  tell. 

The  reply  of  Colet  was  short  and  very  characteristic  of  the  man. 
**  "Your  letter,  most  learned  Erasmus,  as  it  is  very  long,  so  also  is 
rti   most  eloquent  and  happy.   It  is  a  proof  of  a  tenacious  memory,  and 

Tea  a  faithful  review  of  our   discussion But   it  contains 

►thing  to  alter  or  detract  from  the  opinions  which  I  imbibed  from 

-Jerome I  am  unwilling,  just  now,  to  grapple  with  your 

l^^i«r  as  a  whole.     For  I  have  neither  leisure  nor  strength  to  do  so 
^'^  once,  and  without  preparation.     But  I  will  attack  the  first  part 

it — ^your  first  line  of  battle  as  it  were In  the  mean  time  do 

►u  patiently  hear  me,  and  let  us  both,  if,  when  striking  our  flints 

toother,  any  spark  should  fly  out,  eagerly  catch  at  it.     For  we  seek, 

►t  for  victory  in  argument,  but  for  truth,  which  perchance  may 

elicited  by  the  clash  of  argument  with  argument,  as  sparks  are  by 

€  clashing  of  steel  against  steel !  " 

Erasmus,  at  the  commencement  of  his  long  letter,  feeling,  perhaps, 

it  after  all  there  might  be  some  truth  in  Colet's  view  not  embraced 

his  own,  had  fallen  back  upon  the  strange  theory,  already  alluded  to 

hdd  by  scholastic  di^dnes,  that  the  words  of  the  Scriptures,  because 

their  magic  sacredness  and  absolute  inspiration,  might  properly 

interpreted  in  several  distinct  senses.     "Nothing  (he  had  said) 

^*o:Tbid8  our  drawing  various  meanings  out  of  the  wonderful  riches 

the  sacred  text,  so  as  to  render  the  same  passage  in  more  than 

way.     I  know   that   according  to   Job,   *thc  word  of  God  is 

^^^nifold.'     I  know  that  the  manna  did  not  taste  alike  to  all.     But 

-^^  you  so  embrace  i/our  opinion  that  you  condemn  and  reject  the 

■**'^<eived  opinion,  then  I  freely  dissent  from  you." 

This  was  the  first  line  of  battle  which  Colet,  in  his  letter,  declared 

It  he  would  at  once  attack.     It  was  a  notion  of  Scripture  inter- 

l^^tation  altogether  foreign  to  his  own.     He  yielded  to  none  in  his 

^^iniration  of  the  wonderful  fulness  and  richness  of  the  Scriptures. 

-■ie  had  made  it  the  chief  matter  of  his  remark  to  the  priest  who 

-*^«id  called  on  him  during  the  winter  vacation  of  1496-7,  and  had 

^^litten  to  the  Abbot  of  Winchcombe  an  account  of  the   priest's 

^"^t,  in  order  to  press  the  same  point  upon  him.     But  from  the 

.       ^**i«thod  adopted  in  his  exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  it  is  clear 

[       ^'^t  he  did  not  hold  the  theory  of  uniform  verbal  inspiration  which 

I       '^rtually  ignored  the  human  element  in  Scripture  round  which  had 

I       E^wn  like  a  fungus  this  still  stranger  theory  of  the  manifold  senses 

B       ^f  Scripture,  and  upon  which  alone  it  could  be  at  all  logically  held. 

^  So  now,  brought  face  to  face  with  this  theory  by  Erasmus's  mention 

^  it,  he  boldly  replied,  that  however  generally  it  might  be  accepted, 

-'  ^  Could  not  assent  to  it.     It  was  not  that  he  was  unwilling  to  grant 
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the  ftdness  of  the  Scriptures — ^he,  more  than  other  men,  admii 
their  overflowing  fulness — but  in  his  view  that  fulness  consist 
not  in  their  bearing  many  senses,  but  in  their  bearing  only  one  sen 
and  that  an  entirely  true  one.  What  if  from  the  simple,  divii 
and  truth- speaking  words  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Spirit  of  Trui 
whether  heard  or  read,  many  and  various  persons  draw  many  a 
varying  senses  ?  He  set  that  down,  he  said,  not  to  the  richness 
the  Scriptures,  but  to  the  sterility  of  men's  minds,  and  their  in< 
pacity  of  getting  at  the  pure  and  simple  truth.  If  they  could  I 
reach  thaty  they  would  as  comj)letely  agree  as  now  they  differ.  ] 
then  remarked  how  mysterious  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  we 
how  the  Spirit  seemed  to  him,  by  reason  of  its  majesty,  to  hav 
peculiar  method  of  its  own,  singularly  absolute  and  free,  blowi 
where  it  lists,  making  prophets  of  whom  it  will,  yet  so  that  - 
spirit  of  the  prophets  is  subject  to  the  prophets.  He  repeated 
conclusion  that  he  admired  the  fulness  of  the  Scriptures,  not  becai 
each  word  mav  be  construed  in  several  senses — ^that  would  be  wa 
of  fulness — but  because  "  quot  sententiaD  totidem  sint  verba,  et  qu 
verba,  tot  sententiee."  Having  said  this,  he  was  ready  to  descend  in 
the  arena,  and  to  join  battle  with  Erasmus  on  the  matter  in  disput 
but  he  could  not  do  so  now ;  he  was  called  away  by  other  engagement 
and  must  end  his  letter  for  the  present.^ 

The  letters  which  followed,  in  which  Colet  further  pursued  tt 
subject  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  have  unfortunately  been  lo8 
But  enough  remains  to  give  by  a  passing  glimpse  some  idea  of  tl 
pleasant  colloquies  and  earnest  converse,  both  by  mouth  and  lette 
in  which  the  happy  months  of  1498  glided  swiftly  by. 


5.  Correspondence  between  Colet  .\nd  Erasmus  on  the 
Intention  of  Erasmus  to  leave  Oxford  (1498-9). 

The  winter  vacation  had  once  again  dispersed  for  awhile  the  circ 
of  Oxford  students.  Colet  had  probably  gone  up  to  London  to  sper 
Christmas  at  his  paternal  home.  Erasmus  having,  it  would  seei 
some  friend  at  Court,  had  joined  the  royal  party,  probably  spendir 
Christmas  at  Woodstock  or  some  other  hunting  station.  He  was 
first  delighted  with  Court  manners  and  field  sports,  and  in  a  lettes 
written  about  this  time  he  jocosely  told  a  Parisian  friend  that  t 
Erasmus  whom  he  once  had  known  was  now  a  hunter,  and  his  mannc 
polished  up  into  those  of  an  experienced  courtier.  He  was  grea'^ 
struck,  he  added,  with  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  English  lad£< 

(1)  For  the  "whole  matter  of  the  foregoing  section  see  "Disputatio  de  Taedio 
Pavorc  Chrifiti."     Eras.  Op.  v.  pp.  1266-1294. 

(2)  Eras.  Op.  iii.  pt.  1,  Epist.  Ixv.   Erasmus  Fansto  Andrelino. 
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*n.d  urged  him  to  let  nothing  less  than  the  gout  hinder  his  coming  to 
£ngland. 

But  while  Court  life  might  captivate  at  first,  Erasmus  had  soon 
fbtmd  out  that  its  glitter  was  not  gold.  As  the  wolf  in  the  fable  lost 
his  reKsh  for  the  dainties  and  delicate  fare  of  the  house-dog  when  he 
saw  the  mark  of  the  collar  on  his  neck,  so  when  Erasmus  had  seen 
how  little  of  freedom  and  how  much  of  bondage  there  was  in  the 
courtier's  life,  he  had  left  it  with  disgust ;  choosing  rather  to  return 
to  Oxford  to  share  the  more  congenial  society  of  what  students  might 
found  there  during  these  vacation  weeks,  than  to  remain  longer 
th"  fettered  courtiers."  He  was  waiting  only  for  time  and  tide 
to  return  to  Paris.  At  present  the  weather  was  too  rough  for  so  bad 
a  sailor ;  and  owing  to  the  reported  escape  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  it  was 
difficidt  to  obtain  the  needfid  permission  to  leave  the  realm. 

The  thought  that  Erasmus  was  so  soon  to  leave  Oxford  was  one 

'i'^liich  troubled   Colet's  vacation  thoughts.       To  be  left    alone   at 

Oxford  again  to  fight  his  way  single-handed  (for  More,  too,  was  called 

home  by  his  father  to  commence  his  studies  at  the  inns  of  comi:),  was 

to  him  a  by  no  means  cheering  prospect.     But  his  saddest  feeling 

'^^as  one  not  merely  of  sorrow  at  parting  with  his  two  best  friends — 

^t  was  a  feeling  of  disappointment.     He  had  hoped  for  more  than  he 

*^^  found  in  Erasmus.     That  he  could  have  won  over  Erasmus  all 

^t  once  to  his  own  views  and  plans  he  had  never  dreamed.     The 

^clolar  had  his  own  bent  of  mind,  and  of  course  his  own  plans.    Such 

^•^  his  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  that  he  was  bent  on  con- 

^^^t  and  persevering  study ;  and  his  stay  at  Oxford  he  looked  upon 

'^^^rdy  as  one  step  of  the  ladder,  valuable  chiefly  because  it  led  to  the 

^^xt.    But  Colet  longed  for  fellowship.    In  his  friend  ho  had  sought, 

^^d  in  some  measure  found,  fellow-feeling.      But  feeling  and  action 

^o  him  were  too  closely  linked  to  make  that  all  he  wanted.     Fellow- 

*^liDg  ^as  to  him  but  a  half-hearted  thing,  unless  it  ripened  into 

*<E^llow-work ;  and  he  had  hoped  for  this  in  Erasmus.     He  had  pur- 

I^^>8ely  left  Erasmus  to  find  out  his  views  and  to  discern  his  spirit  by 

^*^gTecs.     He  had  not  tried  to  force  him  in  anywise.     He  had  shown 

^^  wisdom  in  this.    But  now  that  Erasmus  talked  of  leaving  Oxford, 

^  was  Colet's  duty  to  speak  out.     He  could  not  let  him  go  without 

^^e  last  appeal.     He  therefore  wrote  to  him,  telling  him  plainly  of 

^  disappointment.     He  urged  him  to  remain  at  Oxford.     He  urged 

*^ini,  once  for  all,  to  come  out  boldly,  as  he  himself  had  done,  and 

^^do  his  part  in  the  great  work  of  restoring  that  old  and  true  theology 

^f  Christ,  so  long  obscured  by  the  subtle  webs  of  the  Schoolmen,  in  its 

W«tine  brightness  and  dignity.     What  could  he  do  more  noble  than 

^is?    There  was  plenty  of  room  for  both  of  them.     He  himself  was 

^oing  his  best  to  expound  the  New  Testament.     AVhy  should  not 

f-rasmufl  take  some  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  say  Genesis  or  Isaiah, 
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and  expound  it,  as  he  had  done  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  ?  If 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  do  this  at  once,  Colet  urged  thatj 
a  temporary  alternative,  he  should  lecture  on  some  secular  brai 
of  study.  Anything  was  better  than  that  he  should  leaye  Oxf 
altogether. 

Erasmus  received  this  letter  soon  after  his  return  from  his  ah 
experience  of  Court  life.  The  tone  of  disappointment  and  aim 
reproof  pervading  it  Erasmus  felt  was  undeserved  on  his  part,  ; 
it  evidently  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  Looking  back  uj 
his  intercourse  with  Colet  at  Oxford,  he  must  have  seen  how  mi 
it  had  done  to  change  his  views,  and  felt  how  powerfully  CoL 
influence  had  worked  upon  him.  Yet  he  knew  how  far  his  vL' 
were  from  being  matured  like  Colet's,  and  how  foolish  it  would  he 
begin  publicly  to  teach  before  his  own  mind  was  fully  made  up. 
knew  that  Colet  had  brought  him  over  very  much  to  his  way- 
thinking,  and  he  was  ready  to  confess  himself  a  disciple  of  Colel 
but  he  must  digest  what  he  had  learned,  and  make  it  thoroughly 
own,  before  he  could  publicly  teach  it.  Perhaps  he  might  one  d 
be  able  to  join  Colet  in  his  work  at  Oxford,  but  he  thought,  ai 
probably  wisely,  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come.  This  at  least  mi 
be  gathered  from  his  reply  to  Colet's  letter.  With  some  abridj 
ments  and  omissions  it  may  be  translated  thus  : — 

Erasmtis  to  Colet, 

.  .  .  ^  "  In  what  you  say  as  to  your  dislike  to  the  modem  race  of  divin 
who  spend  their  lives  in  mere  logical  tricks  and  sophistical  cavils,  in  veiy  tm 
I  entirely  agree  with  you. 

''Not  that,  valuing  as  I  do  all  branches  of  study,  I  condemn  the  studies 
these  men,  as  mchj  but  that  when  they  alone  are  pursued,  to  the  exclusion  of  bK 
ancient  and  elegant  literature,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  calculated  to  make  m 
sciolists  and  contentious ;  whether  they  can  make  men  wise  I  leave  to  others.  I 
they  draw  out  the  mental  powers  into  a  dry  and  biting  subtlety,  without  infafl 
any  vigour  or  spirit  into  the  mind.  And  the  greatest  of  all  theology,  the  que 
of  all  literature — so  venerable,  full,  and  richly  eloquent — these  men  pollute  wi 
the  babble  and  the  filth  of  their  obscenest  language.  Wliat  was  so  easy  to  t 
comprehension  of  the  old  divines,  they  clog  with  some  subtlety  or  other,  thus  i 
volving  everything  in  obscurity  while  they  try  to  explain  it.  It  is  thus  that  ^ 
see  that  Theology,  which  was  once  most  venerable  and  full  of  majesty,  now  alBM 
dumb,  poor,  and  shrivelled. 

"  In  the  mean  time  we  are  allured  by  a  never-satiated  appetite  for  strife.  0 
dispute  gives  rise  to  another,  till  with  wonderful  eagerness  we  ^ght  about  nothii 
Then,  lest  we  should  seem  to  have  added  nothing  to  the  discoveries  of  the  < 
divines,  we  audaciously  lay  down  certain  positive  rules  according  to  which  0 
might  have  performed  his  mysteries,  when  sometimes  it  might  be  better  for  us 
believe  that  a  thing  was  done,  leaving  the  question  of  how  it  was  done  to  t 
omnipotence  of  God.  So,  too,  for  the  sake  of  showing  our  ingenuity,  we  soil 
times  discuss  questions  which  pious  ears  can  hardly  bear  to  hear ;  as,  for  instao 


(1)  Eras.  Op.  v.  12G3. 
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'K«[i  it  is  asked  whether  the  Almighty  could  have  taken  upon  him  the  nature  of 
^e  devil  or  of  an  ass. 

besides  all  this,  in  our  times  those  in  general  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of 
lieology,  the  chief  of  all  studies,  "who  by  reason  of  their  obtuseness  and  lack  of 
SUM  are  hardly  fit  for  any  study  at  all.  But  I  say  this  not  of  learned  and  upright 
lofeesors  of  theology,  whom  I  highly  respect  and  venerate,  but  of  that  sordid  and 
Aughty  pack  of  divines  who  count  all  learning  as  worthless  except  their  own. 

*' Wherefore,  my  dear  Colet,  in  having  joined  battle  with  this  redoubtable  race 
i  men  for  the  restoration,  in  its  pristine  brightness  and  dignity,  of  that  old  and  true 
heology  which  they  have  obscured  by  their  subtleties,  you  have  in  very  truth 
ngBged  in  a  work  in  many  ways  of  the  highest  honour — a  work  of  devotion  to 
lie  cause  of  Theology,  and  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all  students,  and  especially 
he  Btodents  of  this  flourishing  University  of  Oxford.  Still,  to  speak  the  truth,  it 
»  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  and  one  sure  to  excite  ill-wilL  Yoiur  learning  and 
sncigy  will,  however,  conquer  every  difficulty,  and  your  magnanimity  will  easily 
overlook  ill-wilL  There  are  not  a  few,  even  among  divines  themselves,  both  able 
ind  willing  to  aid  your  honest  endeavours.  There  is  no  one,  indeed,  who  would 
oot  give  you  a  hand,  since  there  is  not  even  a  doctor  in  this  celebrated  University 
wlio  Has  not  given  attentive  audience  to  your  public  readings  on  the' Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  now  of  three  years'  standing.  And  which  is  the  most  praiseworthy  in 
this,  their  modesty  in  not  being  abliamed  to  learn  from  a  young  man  without 
doctor's  degree,  or  your  remarkable  learning,  eloquence,  and^integrity  of  life,  which 
^Jiey  have  thought  worthy  of  such  honour  r' 

**  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  should  put  your  shoulder  under  so  great  a  burden, 
^  you  are  able  to  bear  it,  but  I  do  wonder  greatly  that  you  should  call  mc,  who 
«ni  nothing  of  a  man,  into  the  fellowship  of  so  glorious  a  work.  For  you  exhort 
""786,  you  almost  reproaclifuUy  urge  me  that  by  expounding  either  the  ancient 
«Joeee  or  the  eloquent  Isaiah  in  the  same  way  as  you  have  expounded  St.  Paul.  1 
•Wd  try,  as  you  say,  to  kindle  up  the  studies  of  this  University,  now  chilled  by 
^f»  winter  months.  But  I,  who  have  learned  to  live  in  solitude,  know  well 
«ow  imperfectly  I  am  furnished  for  such  a  task,  nor  do  I  lay  claim  to  sufficient 
timing  to  justify  my  undertaking  it.  Nor  do  I  judge  that  I  have  strength  of 
^bd  enough  to  enable  me  to  sustain  the  ill-will  of  so  many  men  stoutly  maintaining 
^^own  ground.  Matters  of  this  kind  require  not  a  tyro,  but  a  practised  general. 
Nor  can  you  rightly  call  me  immodest  in  refusing  to  do  what  I  should  be  far 
'^^fve  immodest  to  attempt.  You  act,  my  dear  Colet,  in  this  matter  as  wisely  as 
^who  (as  Plautus  says)  'demand  water  from  a  rock.'  With  what  face  can  I 
^^idi  what  I  myself  have  not  learned  ?  Shall  1  kindle  the  chilled  warmth  of 
^'^^  while  altogether  trembling  and  shivering  myself  P 

**  But  you  say  you  expected  this  of  me,  and  now  you  complain  that  you  were 
^''ong.  You  diould  rather  blame  yourself  than  me  for  this.  For  I  have  not 
^•wived  you.  I  have  neither  promised  nor  held  out  any  prospect  of  any  such 
••iBg.  But  you  have  deceived  yourself  in  not  believing  me  when  1  told  you  truly 
^«t  I  meant  to  do. 

^Nor  indeed  did  I  come  here  to  teach  poetry  and  rhetoric,  for  these  ceased  to  be 
f^^MiQt  to  me  when  they  ceased  to  be  necessary.  I  refuse  this  task  because  it 
^^  not  come  up  to  my  purpose,  the  other  because  it  is  beyond  my  strength. 
^cu  unjustly  blame  me  in  the  one  case,  my  dear  Colet,  because  I  never  intended 
^  IqIIow  the  profession  of  what  are  caJled  secular  studies.  As  to  the  other,  you 
*ibrt  me  in  vain,  as  I  know  myself  to  be  too  unfit  for  it.  But  even  though  I 
^  most  fit,  still  it  must  not  be.    For  soon  I  must  return  to  Paris. 

"In  the  mean  time,  whilst  I  am  detained  here,  partly  by  the  winter,  and  partly 
"^^^Qse  departure  from  England  is  forbidden,  owing  to  the  flight  of  some  general, 
'k»Te  betaken  myself  to  this  famous  University  that  I  might  rather  spend  two  or 
%ee  montha  with  men  of  your  class  than  with  those  fettered  courtiers. 
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''  Be  it,  indeed,  far  from  me  to  oppose  your  glorious  and  aacred  laboms.  Oi 
contrary,  I  will  promise  (since  not  fitted  as  yet  to  be  a  coadjutor)  eeduloual^ 
encourage  and  further  them.  For  the  rest,  whenever  I  feel  that  I  have  the  re 
site  firmness  and  strength  I  will  join  you,  and  by  your  side,  and  in  theok^ 
teaching,  I  wiU  zealously  engage,  if  not  in  successful  at  least  in  earnest  lal 
In  the  mean  time,  nothing  could  be  more  delightful  to  me  than  that  we  ahouk 
on  as  we  have  begun,  whether  daily  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  letter,  discussing 

meaning  of  Holy  Scripture. 

**Vale  miColete. 

"  The  most  courteous  prior,  Richard  Chamock,  my  host  and  our  common  £ri 
wishes  you  good  health.  From  Oxford,  from  the  College  of  the  Canons  of 
Order  of  St  Augustine,  commonly  called  the  College  of  St.  Mary."  ^ 

6.  Erasmus  and  More  both  leave  Oxford  (1499). 

The  intentions  expressed  by  Erasmus   in  the  letter  just  quof 
were  soon  carried  out.     And  when,  before  many  weeks  were  passi 
Colet  returned  to   Oxford,  at  the  close  of  the  winter  vacation 
1498-9,  to  commence  another  series  of  his  lectures,  he  found  hixna 
alone  ;  the  little  group  of  friends  scattered  to  the  winds. 

Young  More  does  not  seem  to  have  returned  to  Oxford  after  H 
winter  vacation.  He  had  spent  but  two  years  at  the  Universi 
and  was  now  only  nineteen.  Yet  in  the  utilitarian  view  of  his  fell 
he  had  spent  time  enough  at  College.  The  lawyer  had  watched  1 
son  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  had  kept  a  tight  rein  upon  him  througho 
lest  he  should  fall  into  loose  habits,  and  yield  to  the  temptations 
youth.  To  such  an  extent  had  he  carried  his  system  of  paren 
espionage  that  even  when  young  More's  boots  wore  out  he  waa  i 
allowed  to  buy  new  ones  without  first  consulting  his  father.  And 
far  as  can  be  traced,  this  stem  discipline  did  not  fail  of  its  end.  I 
there  was  another  snare  from  which  parental  anxiety  was  not  a 
wholly  to  preserve  him.  The  influence  of  Colet  and  Erasmus  i 
not  needed  to  draw  such  a  mind  as  his  out  of  conventional  paths  i 
the  pursuit  of  that  *'  new  learning '"  for  which  Oxford  was  becomi 
famous.  He  accordingly  had  begun  to  show  symptoms  of  fondn 
for  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  and  might 
guilty  even  of  preferring  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  to  that  of 
Schoolmen.  This  was  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  and  it  seen 
to  the  anxious  parent  high  time  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  m 
fangled  and  fascinating  studies,  the  use  of  which  to  a  lawj^er  he  co 
not  discern.  So  somewhat  abruptly  he  took  young  More  away  ft 
the  University,  and  had  him  at  once  entered  a^  a  student  at  the  Ii 
of  Court.^  Thus  More  and  Erasmus  both  deserted  Colet  at  the  « 
time. 

(1)  Erasmus  Johanni  Coleto.     Eras.  Op.  v.  1263. 

(2)  **  Sic  voluit  pater  qui  eum  ad  Graecarum  literarum  et  Philosophiie  studhim  c 
subfiidio  destituit,  ut  ad  istud  (le.  English  Law)  induceret."  (Stapletoa*s  "  Ti«0  Thoo 
Colon.  1612  ed.,  p.  168,  chap,  ii.) 
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The  next  glimpse  we  obtain  of  them  is  their  proceeding  together 

to  pay  a  visit  to  Lord  Moritjoy  at  his  countrj^  seat  at  Greenwich, 

where,  the  Royal  nursery  being  not  far  from  the  place,  under  Morc's 

auspices,  Erasmus,  preparatory  to  his  leaving   England,   Avas  duly 

introduced  to  all  the  junior  branches  of  the  Royal  family,  from  Prince 

Henry,  afterwards  Henrj'-  VIII.,  down  to  the  baby  Prince  Edmund 

in  arms.^ 

Here  at  Greenwich  the  two  friends  parted — More  to  bury  himself 
in  legal  studies  at  the  Inns  of  Court ;  Erasmus  to  embark  at  Dover 
for  France  with  the  ultimate  intention  of  proceeding  to  Italy,  for, 
tlmnks  to  the  kind  bounty  of  his  English  friends,  he  had  now  golden 
crowns  enough  in  his  purse  to  bring  the  fulfilment  of  this  long 
cherished  dream  within  the  range  of  probability. 

Thus,  in  the  spring  of  1449,  the  happy  intercourse  of  the  three 
friends  at  Oxford  came  to  an  end— one  might  be  tempted  almost 
to  say  to  an  untimely  end.  For  had  Erasmus  stayed  at  Oxford  but 
another  year  or  two,  Colet  might,  perhaps,  have  made  him  fully  his 
ovn,  and  then  what  conquests  might  not  Colet  and  he  have  achieved 
together !  Young  More,  too,  must  in  that  case  surely  have  thrown 
■  Di  his  lot  with  theirs ;  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  strengthened 
'  ly  a  few  months'  more  of  Colet's  silent  influence,  must  surely  have 
overcome  his  father's  strong  utilitarian  prejudices.  He,  too,  might 
4ufi  have  become  a  fellow- worker  with  Colet  and  Erasmus  at  Oxford 
instead  of  a  lawyer  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  But,  however  Colet  may  have 
»nged  that  it  might  be  so,  it  was  not  so  to  be. 

The  three  friends  had  evidently  each  a  separate  path  of  his  own. 
Heir  nature  and  natural  gifts  were,  indeed,  singularly  different, 
iiiey  had  been  brought  together  only  for  one  short  year  at  Oxford , 
^  it  were  by  chance,  and  now  again  their  spheres  of  life  seemed 
^iely  to  lay  wide  apart.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  "Was  then 
the  influence  of  Colet,  exerted  with  so  delicate  and  wise  a  tact  during 
this  year  of  college  life,  all  thrown  away  ? 

Frederic  Seebohm. 


(I)  See  the  mention  of  thia  incident  in  £ra«niu9*8  letter  to  Botzem,  printed  as  "  Cata- 
^gitt  Omnium  Erasmi  Rotcrodami  lucubrationum  ipso  autore,"  1523.  Basil,  fol.  A,  B. 
'^ted  by  Jortin,  app.  418,  419. 


VITTORIA. 
Chapter  XXIII. 

FIRST   HOURS   OF   THE   FLIGHT. 

ViTTORiA  slept  on  like  an  outworn  cliild,  wliile  Giacinta  nodded  o 
her,  and  started,  and  wondered  what  embowelled  mountain  tl 
might  be  passing  through,  so  cold  was  the  air  and  thick  the  darknc 
and  wondered  more  at  the  old  face  of  dawn,  which  appeared  to  ki 
nothing  of  her  agitation.  But  morning  was  better  than  night, ; 
she  ceased  counting  over  her  sins  forwards  and  backwards ;  add 
comments  on  them,  excusing  some  and  admitting  the  turpitude 
others,  with  "  Oh  !  I  was  naughty,  padre  mio !  I  was  naughty  :* 
she  huddled  them  all  into  one  of  memory's  spare  sacks,  and  tied 
neck  of  it,  that  they  should  keep  safe  for  her  father-confessor, 
such  times,  aft^r  a  timiult  of  the  blood,  women  have  tender  deli 
in  one  another's  beauty.  Giacinta  doated  on  the  marble  ch< 
upturned  on  her  lap,  with  the  black  imbound  locks  slipping  across 
the  braid  of  the  coronal  of  hair  loosening  ;  the  chance  flitting  mo 
ment  of  the  little  pearly  dimple  that  lay  at  the  edge  of  the  bow 
the  joined  lips,  like  the  cradling  hollow  of  a  dream.  At  whiles 
would  twitch ;  yet  the  dear  eyelids  continued  sealed.  Looking 
shut  eyelids  when  you  love  the  eyes  beneath,  is  more  or  less  a  teazi 
mystery  that  draws  down  your  mouth  to  kiss  them.  Their  laa 
seem  to  answer  you  in  some  way  with  infantine  provocation ;  i 
fine  eyelashes  upon  a  face  bent  sideways,  suggest  a  kind  of  inter 
smiling.  Giacinta  looked  till  she  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  she  kia 
the  cheek,  and  crooned  over  it,  gladdened  by  a  sense  of  jeal 
possession  when  she  thought  of  the  adored  thing  her  mistress  had  b 
over-night.  One  of  her  hugs  awoke  Vittoria,  who  said,  "  Shut 
window,  mother,"  and  slept  again  fast.  Giacinta  saw  that  they  ii 
nearer  to  the  moimtains.  Mountain-shadows  were  thrown  out, 
long  lank  shadows  of  cypresses  that  climbed  up  reddish-yellow  ub 
lations,  told  of  the  sun  coining.  The  sun  threw  a  blaze  of  light ; 
the  carriage.  He  shone  like  a  good  friend,  and  helped  Giacint 
think,  as  she  had  already  been  disposed  to  imagine,  that  the  machii 
by  which  they  had  been  caught  out  of  Milan  was  amicable  nw 
after  all,  and  not  to  be  screamed  at.  The  soimd  medicine  of  & 
and  sunlight  was  restoring  livelier  colour  to  her  mistress.  Giac 
hushed  her  now,  but  Vittoria's  eyes  opened,  and  settled  on  her, 
of  repose. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Signorina,  my  own,  I  was  thinking  whether  those  people  1 
on  the  hill-sides  are  as  fond  of  coffee  as  I  am." 

Vittoria  sat  up  and  timibled  questions  out  headlong,  pressing 
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eyes  and  gathering  her  senses  ;  she  shook  with  a  few  convulsions,  but 

fited  no  tears.     It  was  rather  the  discomfort  of  their  position  than 

any  vestige  of  alarm  which  prompted  Giacinta  to  project  her  head 

and  interrogate  the  coachman  and  chasseur.     She  drew  back,  saying, 

"Holy  Virgin !  they  are  Germans.    We  are  to  stop  in  half-an-hour." 

With  that  she  put  her  hands  to  use  in  arranging  and  smoothing 

Vittoria's  hair  and  dress — the  dress  of  Camilla — of  which  triumphant 

heroine  Vittoria  felt  herself  an  odd  little  ghost  now.     She  changed 

her  seat  that  she  might  look  towards  Milan.     A  letter  was  spied 

fastened  with  a  pin  to  one  of  the  cushions.     She  opened  it,  and  read 

in  pencil- writing : — 

"  Go  quietly.    You  have  done  all  that  you  could  do  for  good  or  for 

31.    The  carriage  will  take  you  to  a  safe  place,  where  you  will  soon 

see  your  friends,  and  hear  the  news.     Wait  till  you  reach  Meran. 

Tou  wUl  see  a  friend  from  England.     Avoid  the  lion's  jaw  a  second 

time.    Here  you  compromise  everybody.     Submit,  or  your  friends 

will  take  you  for  a  mad  girl.     Be  satisfied.     It  is  an  Amfnan  who 

f^myou.     Think  yourself  no  longer  appointed  to  put  match  to 

powder.     Drown  yourself  if  a  second  frenzy  comes.     I  feel  I  could 

•till  love  your  body  if  the  obstinate  soul  were  out  of  it.     You  know 

who  it  is  that  writes.     I  might  sign  *  Michiella'  to  this  :  I  have  a 

Apathy  with  her  anger  at  the  provoking  Camilla.     Addio  !     From 

UScala.'' 

The  lines  read  as  if  Laura  were  uttering  them.  Wrapping  her 
doak  across  the  silken  opera  garb,  Vittoria  leaned  back  passively 
^tilthe  carriage  stopped  at  a  village  inn,  where  Giacinta  made  speedy 
*rRtngement«  to  satisfy  as  far  as  possible  her  mistress's  queer  predilec- 
^on  for  bathing  her  whole  person  daily  in  cold  water.  The  house- 
W  service  of  the  inn  recovered  from  the  eflfort  to  assist  her 
*^ciently  to  produce  hot  cofiee  and  sweet  bread,  and  new  green- 
•^feaked  stracchino,  the  cheese  of  the  district,  which  was  the  morning 
^^  of  the  fiigitives.  Giacinta,  who  had  never  been  so  thirsty  in 
*^w  life,  became  intemperately  refreshed,  and  was  seized  by  the  fatal 
^ire  to  do  something  :  to  do  what  she  could  not  tell ;  but  chancing 
*o  see  that  her  mistress  had  silken  slippers  on  her  feet,  she  protested 
*^udly  that  stouter  foot-gear  should  be  obtained  for  her,  and  ran  out 
^  circulate  inquiries  concerning  a  shoemaker  who  might  have  a  pair 
^f  country  overshoes  for  sale.  She  returned  to  say  that  the  coachman 
^d  his  comrade,  the  German  chasseur,  were  drinking  and  watering 
^«eir  horses,  and  were  not  going  to  start  until  after  a  rest  of  two 
^^^,  and  that  she  proposed  to  walk  to  a  small  Bergamasc  town 
^thin  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  village,  where  the  shoes  could  be 
^'^tained,  and  perhaps  a  stufi*  to  replace  the  silken  dress.  Receiving 
*J^nt,  Giacinta  whispered,  "  A  man*  outside  wishes  to  speak  to  you, 
^?norina.  Don't  be  frightened.  He  pounced  on  me  at  the  end  of 
tte  village^  and  had  as  little  breath  to  speak  as  a  boy  in  love.     He 
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was  behind  us  all  last  night  on  the  carriage.  He  mentioned  you  b; 
name.  He  is  quite  commonly  dressed,  but  he's  a  gallant  gentleman 
and  exactly  like  our  signor  Carlo.  My  dearest  lady,  he'll  be  compan; 
for  you  while  I  am  absent.  May  I  beckon  him  to  come  into  th 
room  ?  " 

Vittoria  supposed  at  once  that  this  was  a  smoothing  of  the  way  fc 
the  entrance  of  her  lover  and  her  joy.     She  stood  up,  letting  all  h« 
strength  go  that  he  might  the  more  justly  take  her  and  cherish  he 
But  it  was  not  Cario  who  entered.     So  dead  fell  her  baffled  hope  tlh 
her  face  was  repellent  with  the  effort  she  made  to  support  herseH 
He  said,  "I  address  the  signorina  Vittoria.     I   am   a   relative 
Countess  Ammiani.     My  name  is  Angelo  Guidascarpi.     Last  nigL 
was  evading  the  sbirri  in  this  disguise  by  the  private  door  of  La  Sc^ 
from  which  I  expected  Cario  to  come  forth.     I  saw  him  seized^ 
mistake  for  me.     I  jumped  up  on  the  empty  box  seat  behind  y< 
carriage.     Before  wo  entered  the  ^^llage  I  let  myself  down.     If  I    i 
seen  and  recognised,  I  am  lost,  and  great  evil  will  befall  Countc 
Ammiani  and  her  son  ;  but  if  thev  are  xmable  to  confront  Carlo  ax 
me,  my  escape  ensures  his  safety.'* 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  said  Vittoria. 

He  replied,  "Shall  I  answer  you  by  telling  you  what  I  ha^ 
done  ?  " 

"  You  need  not,  signore." 

"  Enough  that  I  want  to  keep  a  sword  fresh  for  my  country.  I  ar: 
at  your  mercy,  signorina ;  and  I  am  without  anxiety.  I  heard  tit 
chasseur  saying  at  the  door  of  La  Scala  that  he  had  the  night  pas 
for  the  city  gates  and  orders  for  the  Tyrol.  Once  in  the  Tyrol  I  leaj 
into  Switzerland.  I  should  have  remained  in  Milan,  but  nothing  wil 
be  done  there  yet,  and  quiet  cities  are  not  homes  for  me." 

Vittoria  began  to  admit  the  existence  of  his  likeness  to  her  lovei 
though  it  seemed  to  her  a  guilty  weakness  that  she  should  see  it. 

"  Will  nothing  be  done  in  Milan  P  "  was  her  first  eager  question. 

"  Nothing,  signorina,  or  I  should  be  there,  and  safe.'* 

"  What,  signore,  do  you  require  me  to  help  you  in  P  " 

"  Say  that  I  am  your  servant." 

"  And  take  you  with  me  P  " 

"  Such  is  my  petition." 

"  Is  the  case  very  urgent  P  " 

"  Hardly  more,  as  regards  myself,  than  a  sword  lost  to  Italy  if^ 
am  discovered.  But,  signorina,  from  what  Countess  Ammiani  h: 
told  me,  I  believe  that  you  will  some  day  be  my  relative  likewi-J 
Therefore,  I  appeal  not  only  to  a  charitable  lady,  but  to  one  of  ic 
own  family." 

Vittoria  reddened.     "  All  that  I  can  do  I  will  do." 

Angelo  had  to   assure  her  that  Carlo's  release  was  certain  ti 
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oment  kis  identity  was  established.     She  breathed  gladly,  saying 
wonder  at  it  all  very  much.   I  do  not  know  where  they  are  carry 
me,  but  I  think  I  am  in  friendly  hands.    I  owe  you  a  duty.    You 
1  permit  me  to  call  you  Beppo  till  our  journey  ends.^ 


They  were  attracted  to  the  windows  by  a  noise  of  a  horseman 
drawing  rein  under  it,  whose  imperious  shout  for  the  innkeeper 
"betrayed  the  soldier's  habit  of  exacting  prompt  obedience  from 
oivilians,  though  there  was  no  military  character  in  his  attire.  The 
inxikeeper  and  his  wife  came  out  to  the  summons,  and  then  both 
made  way  for  the  chasseur  in  attendance  on  Vittoria.  With  this 
nran  the  cavalier  conversed. 

**  Have  you  had  food  ? ''  said  Vittoria.  "  I  have  some  money  that 
^wiU  serve  for  both  of  lis  three  days.  Go,  and  eat  and  drink.  Pay 
for  us  both." 

She  gave  him  her  purse.     He  received  it  with  a  grave  servitorial 
bow,  and  retired. 

Soon  afterwards  the  chasseur  brought  up  a  message.  Herr 
Johannes  requested  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  presenting 
Ms  homage  to  her  :  it  was  imperative  that  he  should  see  her.  She 
nodded.  Her  first  glance  at  Herr  Johannes  assured  her  of  his  being 
<>^e  of  the  officers  whom  she  had  seen  on  the  stage  last  night,  and 
^e  prepared  to  act  her  part.  Herr  Johannes  desired  her  to  recall 
^o  mind  his  introduction  to  her  by  the  Signer  Antonio-Pericles  at 
^be  house  of  the  maestro,  Rocco  Ricci.  "  It  is  true ;  pardon  me," 
«aid  Vittoria. 

He  informed  her  that  she  had  surpassed  herself  at  the  opera ; 
•^  much  so  that  he  and  many  other  Germans  had  been  completely 
^^^^quered  by  her.     Hearing,  he  said,  that  she  was  to  be  pursued, 
*^o  took  horse  and  galloped  all  night  on  the  route  towards  Schloss 
^nnenberg,  whither,  as  it  had  been  whispered  to  him,  she  was 
flying,  in  order  to  counsel  her  to  lie  perdu  for  a  short  space,  and  subse- 
quently to  conduct  her  to  the  schloss  of  the  amiable  duchess.  Vittoria 
^tunkcd  him,  but  stated  humbly  that  she  preferred  to  travel  alone. 
*Ie  declared  that  it  was  impossible;  that  she  was  precious  to  the 
^orld  of  art,  and  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  run  into  peril. 
^  ittoria   tried  to   assert   her   will ;    she   found  it   imstnmg.     She 
^uought,  besides,  that  this  disguised  officer,  >vith  the  ill-looking  eyes 
^■^Uming  into  one,  might  easily,  since  he  had  heard  her,  be  a  devotee 
^i  her  voice ;  and  it  flattered  her  yet  more  to  imagine  him  as  a 
^pture  from  the  enemy — a  vanquished  subservient  Austrian.     She 
W  seen  him  come  on  horseback ;  he  had  evidently  followed  her ; 
•^  he  knew  what  she  now  imderstood  must  be  her  destination. 
Moreover,  Laura  had  underlined  "  it  in  an  Austrian  tcho  rescues  you,^^ 
THis  man   perchance   was   the   Austrian.     His  precise  manner   of 
^^eech  demanded  an  extreme  repugnance,  if  it  was  to  be  resisted ; 
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Yittoria's  reliance  upon  her  own  natural  fortitude  was  mucli  too 
secure  for  her  to  encourage  the  physical  revulsions  which  certain 
hard  faces  of  men  create  in  the  hearts  of  young  women. 

"  Was  all  quiet  in  Milan  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Quiet  as  a  pillow,"  he  said. 

"  And  will  continue  to  be  ?  " 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it." 

"  Why  is  there  not  a  doubt  of  it,  signore  ?  " 

"  You  beat  us  Germans  on  one  field.  On  the  other  you  have  no 
chance.  But  you  must  lose  no  time.  The  Croats  are  on  your  track. 
I  have  ordered  out  the  carriage." 

The  mention  of  the  Croats  struck  her  fugitive  senses  with  a  panic. 

"  I  must  wait  for  my  maid,"  she  said,  attempting  to  deliberate. 

"  Ha !  you  have  a  maid :  of  course  you  have !  Where  is  youi 
maid  P  " 

"  She  ought  to  have  returned  by  this  time.  If  not,  she  is  on  the 
road." 

"  On  the  road  ?  Good ;  we  will  pick  up  the  maid  on  the  road. 
We  have  not  a  minute  to  spare.  Lady,  I  am  your  obsequioui 
servant.  Hasten  out,  I  beg  of  you.  I  was  taught  at  my  school  thai 
minutes  are  not  to  be  wasted.  Those  Croats  have  been  drinking  anc 
what  not  on  the  way,  or  they  would  have  been  here  before  this 
You  can't  rely  on  Italian  innkeepers  to  conceal  you." 

"  Signore,  are  you  a  man  of  honour  ?" 

**  Illustrious  lady,  I  am." 

She  listened  simply  to  the  response  without  giving  heed  to  th< 
prodigality  of  gesture.  The  necessity  for  flight  now  that  Milan  wai 
announced  as  lying  quiet,  had  become  her  sole  thought.  AngeL 
was  standing  by  the  carriage. 

"  What  man  is  this  ?"  said  Herr  Johannes  frowning. 

"He  is  my  servant,"  said  Vittoria. 

"  My  dear  good  lady,  you  told  me  your  servant  was  a  maid.  Thi 
will  never  do.     We  can't  have  him." 

"Excuse  me,  signore,  I  never  travel  without  him." 

"  Travel !  This  is  not  a  case  of  travelling,  but  running ;  an< 
when  you  run,  if  you  are  in  earnest  about  it,  you  must  fling  awa; 
your  baggage  and  arms." 

Herr  Johannes  tossed  out  his  moustache  to  right  and  left,  an< 
stamped  his  foot.     He  insisted  that  the  man  should  be  left  behind. 

"  Ofi^,  sir  !  back  to  Milan,  or  elsewhere,"  he  cried. 

"  Beppo,  mount  on  the  box,"  said  Vittoria. 

Her  command  was  instantly  obeyed.  Herr  Johannes  looked  he 
in  the  face.  "  You  are  very  decided,  my  dear  lady."  He  seemed  t 
have  lost .  his  own  decision,  but  handing  Vittoria  in,  he  drew  a  lonj 
cigar  from  his  breast-pocket,  lit  it,  and  moimted  beside  the  coachman 
The  chasseur  had  disappeared. 
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"Vittoria   entreated  that   a   general   look-out  should  be  kept  for 
Gia^inta.     The  road  was  straight  up  an  ascent,  and  she  had  no  fear 
tko.t  her  maid  would  not  be  seen.     Presently  there  was  a  view  of  the 
violet  domes  of   a  city.       "  Is  it  Bergamo  ? — is  it  Brescia  ?  **  she 
loxiged  to  ask,  thinking  of  her  Bergamasc  and  Brescian  friends,  and 
of*     those  two  places  famous  for  the  bravery  of  their  sons  :  one  being 
es  j>ccially  dear  to  her,  as  the  birthplace  of  a  genius  of  melody,  whose 
blood  was  in  her  veins.     "  Did  he  look  on  these  mulberry  trees  ? — did 
lio       look    on    these    green- grassed    valleys  ? — did    he    hear    these 
fttXXing  waters  ? "    she   asked   herself,    and  clothed   her  spirit   with 
re^v^erential  thoughts  of  him  and  with  his  music.      She  saw   sadly 
tha.!;  they  were   turning   from  the   city.      A  little    ball    of  paper 
>^as  shot  into  her  lap.     She  opened  it  and  read :  "  An  officer  of  the 
ca^v^aliy. — ^Beppo."     She  put  her  hand  out  of  the  window  to  signify 
til  5x1;  she  was  awake  to  the  situation.     Her  anxiety,  however,  began 
to  fret.      No  sight  of  Giacinta  was  to  be  had  in  any  direction.     Her 
^"^^^^stress  commenced  chiding  the  garrulous  creature,  and  did  so  imtil 
slie  pitied  her,  when  she  accused  herself  of  cowardice,  for  she  was  in- 
^^^pable  of  calling  out  to  the  coachman  to  stop.      The  rapid  motion 
^^Iniued  such  energy  as  remained  to  her,  and  she  willingly  allowed 
^^^i*  hurried  feelings  to  rest  on  the  faces  of  rocks  impending  over  long 
Ravines,  and  of  perched  old  castles  and  white  villas  and  sub- Alpine 
^erds.     She  burst  from  the  fascination  as  from  a  di^eam,  but  only  to 
^^11    into  it  again,  reproaching  her  weakness,  and  saying,  "  "What  a 
^^ing   am   I ! "      When   she   did  make   her  voice  heard   by  Herr 
*^oliannes  and  the  coachman,  she  was  nervous  and  ashamed,  and  met 
t*ie  equivocating  pacification  of  the  reply  with  an  assent  half-way, 
ttioixgh  she  was  far  from  comprehending  the  consolation  she  supposed 
^*^at  it  was  meant  to  convey.     She  put  out  her  hand  to  commimicate 
^^tlx  Beppo.     Another  ball  of  pencilled  writing  answered  to  it.     She 
^^u<i  ;  «  Keep  watch  on  this  Austrian.      Your  maid  is  two  hours  in 
*^^  rear.     Refuse  to  be  separated  from  me.     My  life  is  at  your  ser- 
^"^^^e. — Beppo." 

V  ittoria  made  her  final  effort  to  get  a  resolve  of  some  sort ;  ending 

"^ith  a  compassionate  exclamation  over  poor  Giacinta.     The  girl 

^^d  soon  find  her  way  back  to  Milan.     On  the  other  hand,  the  far- 

*i^er  from  Milan,  the  less  the  danger  to  Carlo's  relative,  in  whom  she 

^"^v  perceived  a  stronger  likeness  to  her  lover.     She  sank  back  in 

^^  carriage  and  closed  her  eyes.      Though  she  smiled  at  the  vanity 

.  *^    forcing  sleep  in  this  way,  sleep  came.      Her  healthy  frame  seized 

^  Natural  medicine  to  rebuild  her  after  the  fever  of  recent  days. 

^lie  slept  till  the  rocks  were  purple,  and  rose-purple  mists  were  in 
^^  Valleys.  The  stopping  of  the  carriage  aroused  her.  They  were 
^^  ^he  threshold  of  a  large  wayside  hostelry,  fronting  a  slope  of  forest 
^^d  a  plunging  brook.     Whitecoats  in  all  attitudes  leaned  about  the 
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door ;  she  beheld  the  inner  court  full  of  them.  Herr  Johannes  was 
ready  to  hand  her  to  the  ground.  He  said :  "  You  have  nothing  to 
fear.  These  fellows  are  on  the  march  to  Cremona.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  better  if  you  are  served  up  in  your  chamber.  You  will  be  called 
early  in  the  morning." 

She  thanked  him,  and  felt  grateful.  "  Beppo,  look  to  yourself," 
she  said,  and  ran  to  her  retirement. 

"  I  fancy  that's  about  all  that  you  are  fit  for,"  Herr  Johannes 
remarked,  with  his  eyes  on  the  impersonator  of  Beppo,  who  bore 
the  scrutiny  carelessly,  and  after  seeing  that  Vittoria  had  left  nothing 
on  the  carriage-seats,  directed  his  steps  towards  the  kitchen  as 
became  his  functions.  Herr  Johannes  beckoned  to  a  Tvrolese  maid- 
servant,  of  whom  Beppo  had  asked  his  way.  She  gave  her  name  as 
Katchen. 

"  Katchen,  Katchen,  my  sweet  chuck,"  said  Herr  Johannes,  "  here 
are  ten  florins  for  you,  in  silver,  if  you  will  get  me  the  handkerchief 
of  that  man  :  you  have  just  stretched  your  finger  out  for  him.". 

According  to  the  common  Austrian  reckoning  of  them,  Herr 
Johannes  had  adopted  the  right  method  for  ensuring  the  devotion 
of  the  maidens  of  Tyrol.  She  responded  with  an  amazed  gulp  of  her 
mouth  and  a  grimace  of  acquiescence.  Ten  florins  in  silver  shortened 
the  migratory  term  of  the  mountain  girl  by  full  three  months. 
Herr  Johannes  asked  her  the  hour  when  the  officers  in  command  had 
supper,  and  deferred  his  own  meal  till  that  time.  Katchen  set  about 
earning  her  money.  With  any  common  Beppo  it  would  have  been 
easy  enough — simple  barter  for  a  harmless  kiss.  But  this  Beppo 
appeared  inaccessible ;  he  was  so  courtly  and  so  reserved ;  nor  is 
a  maiden  of  Tyrol  a  particularly  skilled  seductress.  The  supper  of 
the  officers  was  smoking  on  the  table,  when  Herr  Johannes  presented 
himself  among  them,  and  very  soon  the  inn  was  shaken  with  an 
uproar  of  greeting.  Katchen  foimd  Beppo  listening  at  the  door 
of  the  salle.     She  clapped  her  hands  upon  him  to  drag  him  away. 

"  What  right  have  you  to  be  leaning  your  head  there  ?  "  she  said, 
and  threatened  to  make  his  proceedings  known.  Beppo  had  no 
jewel  to  ^iyej  little  money  to  spare.  He  had  just  heard  Herr 
Johannes  welcomed  among  the  officers  by  a  name  that  half  paralysed 
him.  "  You  shall  have  anything  you  ask  of  me  if  you  will  find  me 
out  in  a  couple  of  hours,"  he  said.  Katchen  nodded  truce  for  that 
period,  and  saw  her  home  in  the  Oberinnthal  still  nearer — twelve 
mountain  goats  and  a  cow  her  undisputed  property.  She  found  him 
out,  though  he  had  strayed  through  the  court  of  the  inn,  and  down  a 
hanging  garden  to  the  borders  of  a  torrent  that  drenched  the  air 
and  sounded  awfully  in  the  dark  ravine  below.  He  embraced  her 
very  mildly.  "  One  scream  and  you  go,"  he  said ;  she  felt  the  saving 
hold  of  her  feet  plucked  from  her,  with  all  the  sinking  horror,  and 
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it  her  under  lip,  as  if  keeping  in  the  scream  with  bare  stitches. 
'^Vhen  he  released  her  she  was  perfectly  mast<)red.  **  You  do  play 
-t.x^cks,"  she  said,  and  quaked. 

**  I  play  no  tricks.     Tell  me  at  what  hour  these  soldiers  march.'* 
"  At  two  in  the  morning." 

"  DonH  be  afraid,  silly  child :  you're  safe  if  you  obey  me.     At 
ifvlat  time  has  our  carriage  been  ordered  ?  " 
"  At  four." 

"  Now,  swear  to  do  this : — rouse  my  mistress  at  a  quarter  past 
tw^o  :  bring  her  down  to  me." 

'^  Tes,  yes,"  said  Katchen,  eagerly  :  "  give  me  your  handkerchief, 
and.  she  will  follow  me.  I  do  swear ;  that  I  do  ;  by  big  St.  Christo- 
plier  !  who's  painted  on  the  walls  of  our  house  at  home." 

Beppo  handed  her  sweet  silver,  which  played  a  lively  tune  for 
^GT  temporarily- vanished  cow  and  goats.     Peeiing  at  her  features  in 
tte  starlight,  he  let  her  take  the  handkerchief  from  his  pocket. 
**  Oh  !  what  have  you  got  in  there  ?  "  she  said. 
He  laid  his  finger  across  her  mouth,  bidding  her  return  to  the 
liouse. 

'*  Dear  Heaven ! "  Katchen  went  in  murmuring  ;  "  would  I  have 
&^iie  out  to  that  soft-looking  young  man  if  I  had  known  he  was  a 
devil." 

-Angelo  Giddascarpi  was  aware  that  an  officer  without  responsibility 

i^ever  sleeps  faster  than  when  his  brothcrs-in-urms  have  to  be  obedient 

^o  the  reveillee.     At  two  in  the  morning  the  bugle  rang  out ;  many 

lighted  cigars  were  flashing  among  the  dark  passages  of  the  inn ;  the 

'^'hitecoats  were  disposed  in  marching  order ;  hot  coffee  was  hastily 

^'^allowed ;  the  last  stragglers  from  the  stables,  the  outhouses,  the 

court,  and  the  straw  beds  under  roofs  of  rock,  liad  gathered  to  the 

^^in  body.     The  march  set  forward.     A  pair  of  officers  sent  a  shout 

^P   to   the   drowsy  windows,    "  Good  luck   to  you,    Weisspriess ! " 

-^gelo  descended  from,  the  concealment  of  the  opposite  trees,  where 

"^  had  stationed  himself  to  watch  the  departure.     The  inn  was  like 

^  sleeper  who  has  turned  over.     He  made  Katchen  bring  him  bread 

*^d  slices  of  meat  and  a  flask  of  wine,  which  things  found  a  place  in 

*^s  pockets ;  and  paying  for  his  mistress  and  himself,  he  awaited 

'  ittoria's  foot  on   the  stairs.      When  Vittoria  came  she  asked  no 

^^estions,  but  said  to  Katchen,  *'  You  may  kiss  me ; "  and  Katchen 

^^n  crying  ;  she  believed  that  they  were  lovers  daring  everything 

for  love. 

"  You  have  a  clear  start  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  Leave  the  high- 
Toad  then,  and  turn  left  through  the  forest  and  ask  for  Bormio.  If 
you  reach  Tyrol,  and  come  to  Silz,  tell  people  that  you  know  Katchen 
GiessHnger,  and  they  will  be  kind  to  you." 

So  saying,  she  let  them  out  into  the  black-eyed  starlight. 
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Chapter  XXIV. 

ADVENTURES    OF    VITTORIA   AND   ANGELO. 

Nothing  was  distmguisliable  for  the  flying  couple  save  the  higli-roac 
winding  under  rock  and  forest,  and  here  and  there  a  coursing  watei 
in  the  depths  of  the  ravines  that  showed  like  a  vein  in  black  marble 
They  walked  swiftly,  keeping  brisk  ears  for  sound  of  hoof  or  foci 
behind  them.  Angelo  promised  her  that  she  should  rest  after  th( 
morning  light  had  come  ;  but  she  assured  him  that  she  could  beai 
fatigue,  and  her  firm  cheerfulness  lent  his  heart  vigour.  At  timet 
they  were  hooded  with  the  darkness,  which  came  on  them  as  if,  ai 
benighted  children  fancy,  their  faces  were  about  to  meet  the  shagg] 
breast  of  the  forest.  Rising  up  to  lighter  air,  they  had  sight  o: 
distant  twinklings :  it  might  be  city,  or  autimm  weed,  or  fires  of  th< 
woodmen,  or  beacon-fires :  they  glimmered  like  eyelets  to  the  mysterj 
of  the  vast  unseen  land.  Innumerable  brooks  went  talking  to  th< 
night ;  torrents  in  seasons  of  rain  ;  childish  voices  now,  with  endless 
involutions  of  a  song  of  three  notes  and  a  sort  of  imnoted  clanging 
chorus,  as  if  a  little  one  sang  and  would  sing  on  through  the  thump- 
ing of  a  tambourine  and  bells.  Vittoria  had  these  fancies :  Angelo 
had  none.     He  walked  like  a  hunted  man  whose  life  is  at  stake. 

"  If  we  reach  a  village  soon  we  may  get  some  conveyance,"  he 
said. 

"  I  would  rather  walk  than  ride,"  said  Vittoria ;  "  it  keeps  me 
from  thinking." 

"  There  is  the  dawn,  signorina." 

Vittoria  frightened  him  by  taking  a  seat  upon  a  bench  of  rock ; 
while  it  was  still  dark  about  them,  she  drew  ofi*  Camilla's  silken  shoes 
and  stockings,  and  stood  on  bare  feet. 

"  You  fancied  I  was  tired,"  she  said.  "  No ;  I  am  thrifty  ;  and  1 
want  to  save  as  much  of  my  finery  as  I  can.  •  I  can  go  very  well  on 
naked  feet.  These  shoes  are  no  protection ;  they  would  be  worn  oul 
in  half  a  day,  and  spoilt  for  decent  wearing  in  another  hour." 

The  sight  of  fair  feet  upon  hard  earth  troubled  Angelo  ;  he  excused 
himself  for  calling  her  out  to  endure  hardship;  but  she  said,  "1 
trust  you  entirely."  She  looked  up  at  the  first  thin  wave  of  coloui 
while  walking. 

"  You  do  not  know  me,"  said  he. 

"  You  are  Countess  Ammiani's  nephew." 

"  I  have,  as  I  had  the  honour  to  tell  you  yesterday,  the  blood 
of  your  lover  in  my  veins." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  him  now,  I  pray,"  said  Vittoria  ;  "  I  want  mj 
strength." 

"  Signorina,  the  man  we  have  left  behind  us  is  his  enemy  ; — ^mine 
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I  would  rather  see  you  dead  than  aKve  in  his  hands.     Do  you  fear 
death  ?  '* 

"  Sometimes ;  when  I  am  half  awake,"  she  confessed.     "  I  dislike 
-thinking  of  it." 

He  asked  her  curiously :  "  Have  you  never  seen  it  P  " 
"  Death  P  "  said  she,  and  changed  a  shudder  to  a  smile  ;  "  I  died 
last  night." 

Angelo  smiled  with  her.     "  I  saw  you  die." 

**  It  seems  a  hundred  years  ago." 

**  Or  half-a-dozen  minutes.     The  heart  counts  everything." 

'^Was  I  very  much  liked  by  the  people,  signor  Angelo  P  " 

*'  They  love  you." 

**  I  have  done  them  no  good." 

**  Every  possible  good.     And  now,  mine  is  the  duty  to  protect 

yoix," 

**  And  yesterday  we  were  strangers !  Signor  Angelo,  you  spoke  of 
sbixTi.  There  is  no  rising  in  Bologna.  Why  are  they  after  you  P 
Yo\i  look  too  gentle  to  give  them  cause." 

**  Do  I  look  gentle  P  But  what  I  carry  is  no  burden.  Who  that 
^^'Hr  you  last  night  would  know  you  for  Camilla  ?  You  will  hear 
^f  tny  deeds,  and  judge.  We  shall  soon  have  men  upon  the  road  ; 
you  must  be  hidden.  See,  there :  there  are  our  colours  in  the  sky. 
-Austria  cannot  wipe  them  out.  Since  I  was  a  boy,  I  have  always 
®l^t  in  a  bed  facing  east,  to  keep  that  truth  before  my  eyes.  Black 
^^d  yellow  drop  to  the  earth  :  green,  white,  and  red,  mount  to 
*^^aven.  If  more  of  my  countrymen  saw  these  meanings ! — ^but 
they  are  learning  to.  My  tutor  called  them  Germanisms.  If  so,  I 
*^^Ve  stolen  a  jewel  from  my  enemy." 
Vittoria  mentioned  the  chief. 

**  Yes,"  said  Angelo ;  "he  has  taught  us  to  read  God's  handwriting. 
"*-  J'evere  him.  It's  odd ;  I  always  fancy  I  hear  his  voice  from  a 
^^^geon,  and  seeing  him  looking  at  one  light.  He  has  a  fault :  he 
^oee  not  comprehend  the  feelings  of  a  nobleman.  Do  you  think  ho 
f^^  made  a  convert  of  our  Carlo  in  that  P  Never  !  ffigh  blood  is 
^^eradicable." 

*'  I  am  not  of  high  blood,"  said  Yittoria. 

**  Countess  Ammiani  overlooks  it.  And  besides,  low  blood  may  be 
^*^Vated  without  the  intervention  of  a  miracle.  You  have  a  noble 
^^rt,  signorina.  It  may  be  the  will  of  God  that  you  should 
^^T>etuate  our  race.  All  of  us,  save  Carlo  Ammiani,  seem  to  be 
f^g." 

^^ittoria  bent  her  head,  distressed  by  a  broad  beam  of  sunlight. 

*te  country  undulating  to  the  plain  lay  under  them,  the  great  Alps 

^^ve,  and  much  covert  on  all  sides.     They  entered  a  forest  pathway, 

following  chance  for  safety.     The  dark  leafage  and  low  green  roofing 

Vol.  v.  o 
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tasted  sweeter  to  their  senses  than  clear  air  and  sky.  Dark  woods 
are  homes  to  fugitives,  and  here  there  was  soft  footing,  a  surrofmding 
gentleness, — grass,  and  moss  with  dead  leaves  peacefully  flat  on 
it.  The  birds  were  not  timorous,  and  when  a  lizard  or  a  snake  slipped 
away  from  her  feet,  it  was  amusing  to  Vittoria,  and  did  not  hurt  her 
tenderness  to  see  that  they  were  feared.  Threading  on  befneatli  the 
trees,  they  wound  by  a  valley's  incline,  where  tumbled  stones  blocked 
the  course  of  a  green  water,  and  filled  the  lonely  place  with  one 
onward  voice.  When  the  sim  stood  over  the  valley  they  sat  beneath  a 
chestnut  tree  in  a  semicircle  of  orange  rock  to  eat  the  food  which 
Angelo  had  procured  at  the  inn.  He  poured  out  wine  for  her  in  the 
hollow  of  a  stone,  deep  as  an  egg-shell,  whereat  she  sippisd,  smiling 
at  simple  contrivances ;  but  no  smile  crossed  the  face  of  Angelo.  He 
ate  and  drank  to  sustain  his  strength,  as  a  weapon  is  sharpened ;  and 
having  done,  he  gathered  up  what  was  left,  and  lay  at  her  feet  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  an  old  grey  stone.  She,  too,  sat  brooding.  The 
endless  babble  and  noise  of  the  water  had  hardened  the  sense  of  its 
being  a  life  in  that  solitude.  The  floating  of  a  hawk  overhead  scarce 
had  the  charadier  of  an  animated  thing.  Angelo  turned  round  to 
lode  at  her,  and  looking  upward  as  he  lay,  his  sight  was  smitten  by 
spots  of  blood  upon  one  of  her  torn  white  feet,  that  was  but  half 
nestled  in  the  folds  of  her  dress.  Bending  his  head  down  like  a  bird 
beaking  at  prey,  he  kissed  the  foot  pas^sionatdy.  Vittoria's  eyelids 
ran  up :  a  chord  seemed  to  snap  within  her  ears :  she  stole  the 
shamed  foot  into  conceahnent,  and  throbbed,  but  not  fearftdly,  for 
Angelo's  forehead  was  on  the  earth.  Clumps  of  grass,  and  sharp 
flint-dust  stuck  between  his  fists,  which  were  thrust  out  stiff  on  either 
side  of  him.     She  heard  him  groan  heavily.     T^^len  he  raised  his 

face,  it  was  white  as  madness.     Her  womanly  nature  did  not  shrink 

« 

from  caressing  it  with  a  touch  of  soothing  hands. 

She  chaliced  to  say :  **  I  am  your  sister." 

"No,  by  God!  you  are  not  my  sister,"  cried  the  young  maa. 
"  She  died  without  a  stain  of  blood ;  a  lily  from  head  to  foot,  and 
went  into  the  Vault  so.  Our  mother  will  see  that.  She  vnH  kiss 
the  girl  in  heaven  and  see  that."  He  rose,  crjong  louder :  "  Are 
there  echoes  here  ? "  But  his  voice  beat  against  the  Tocks 
imdoubled. 

She  saw  that  a  frenzy  had  seized  him.  He  locJced  wi&  eyes 
drained  of  human  objects  ;  standing  square,  with  stiff  half-dropped 
arms,  and  an  intense  melodj^  of  wretchedness  in  his  voice. 

"  Rinaldo,  Rinaldo  !  "  he  shouted  :  "  Clelia  I — no  answer  from 
man  or  ghost.  She  is  dead.  We  two  said  to  her — die !  and  45he 
died.  Therefore  she  is  silent,  for  the  dead  have  not  a  word.  Oh  ! 
Milan,  Milan !  accursed  betraj^ng  city !  I  should  have  found  my 
work  in  you  if  you  had  kept  faith.      Now,  here  am  I,  talking  to  tiie 
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strangled  throat  of  this  place,  and  can  get  no  answer.   Where  am  I P 

Tte  world  is  hollow : — ^the  miserable  shell !    They  lied.     Battle  and 

slaughter  they  promised  me,  and  enemies  like  ripe  maize  for  the 

I'eaping-hook.     I  would  have  had  them  in  thick  to  my  hands.     I 

would  hare  washed  my  hands  at  night,  and  ate  and  drunk  and  slept, 

and  sung  again  to  work  in  the  morning.     They  pnnnised  me  a 

sword  and  a  sea  to  plunge  it  in,  and  our  mother  Italy  to  bless  me. 

I  would  have  toiled :  I  would  have  done  good  in  my  life.     I  would 

ha. vie  bathed  my  soul  in  our  colours.      I  would  have  had  our  flag 

about  my  body  for  a  winding-sheet,  and  the  fighting  angels  of  Qt)d 

to  xmroll  me.     Now,  here  am  I,  and  my  own  pale  mother  trying  at 

every  turn  to  get  in  front  of  me.     Have  her  away !     It's  a  ghost,  I 

know.     She  will  be  touching  the  strength  out  of  me.     She  i»  not  the 

motter  I  love  and  I  serve.     Go ;  cherish  your  daughter,  you  dead 

^'oman!  *' 

Angdo  reeled.     "  A  spot  of  blood  has  sent  me  mad,"  he  said,  and 
txight  for  a  darkness  to  cross  his  sight,  and  fell  and  lay  flat. 

Yittoria  looked  around  her ;  her  courage  was  needed  in  that  long 
"Lenoe. 
She  adopted  his  language :  "  Our  mother  Italy  is  waiting  for  us. 
e  must  travel  on,  and  not  be  weary.     Angelo,  my  jfriend,  lend  me 
y^^c^ur  hdp  over  these  stones." 

He  rose  quietly.  She  laid  h^  elbow  on  his  hand ;  thus  supported 
left  a  place  that  seemed  to  shudder.  All  the  heavy  day  they 
^^^Iked  almost  silently ;  she  not  daring  to  probe  his  anguish  with  a 
^'^estion ;  and  he  calm  and  vacant  as  the  hour  following  thunder. 
*^^3t  of  her  safety  by  his  side  she  had  no  longer  a  doubt.  She  let 
^^Atn  gather  weeds  and  grasses,  and  bind  them  across  her  feet,  and 
Perform  friendly  services,  sure  that  nothing  earthly  could  cause  such 
^  Xaental  tempest  to  recur.  The  considerate  observation,  which  at  all 
*^asons  belongs  to  true  courage,  told  her  that  it  was  not  madness 
^^icting  Angelo. 

Towards  nightfall  they  came  upon  a  forester's  hut,  where  they 

^ere  welcomed  by  an  old  man  and  a  little  girl,  who  gave  them  milk 

*^  black  bread,  and  straw  to  rest  on.     Angelo  slept  in  the  outer 

^.    When  Vittoria  awoke  she  had  the  fancy  that  she  had  taken  on© 

long  dive  downward  in  a  well,  and  on  touching  the  bottom  found  her 

Wd  above  the  surface.     While  her  surprise  was  wearing  off",  she 

"cheld  the  woodman's  little  girl  at  her  feet  holding  up  one  end  of 

ker  cloak,  and  peeping  underneath,  overcome  by  amazement  at  the 

flashmg  richness  of  the  dress  of  the  heroine  Camilla.     Entering  into 

fte  state  of  her  mind  spontaneously,  Vittoria  sought  to  induce  the 

*^hild  to  kiss  her ;  but  quite  vainly.     The  child's  reverence  for  the 

^J^  allowed  her  only  to  be  within  reach  of  the  hem  of  it,  so  as  to 

delight  her  curiosity.     Vittoria  smiled  when,  as  she  sat  up,  the  child 

o2 
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fell  back  against  the  wall ;  and  as  she  rose  to  her  feet,  the  child 
scampered  from  the  room.  **  My  poor  Camilla !  you  can  charm 
somebody  yet/'  she  said,  limping ;  her  visage  like  a  broken  water 
with  the  pain  of  her  feet.  '*  If  the  bell  rings  for  Camilla  now  what 
sort  of  an  entry  will  she  make?"  Vittoria  treated  her  physical 
weakness  and  ailments  with  this  spirit  of  humour.  "  They  may  say 
that  Michiella  has  bewitched  you,  my  Camilla.  I  think  your  voice 
would  sound  as  if  it  were  dragging  its  feet  after  it — just  as  a  stork 
flies.  0  my  Camilla !  don't  I  wish  I  could  do  the  same,  and  be 
imgraceful  and  at  ease !  A  moan  is  married  to  every  note  of  your 
treble,  my  Camilla,  like  December  and  May.  Keep  me  from 
shrieking ! " 

The  pangs  shooting  from  her  feet  were  scarce  bearable,  but  the 
repression  of  them  helped  her  to  meet  Angelo  with  a  freer  mind  than, 
after  the  interval  of  separation,  she  would  have  had.  The  old  wood- 
man was  cooking  a  queer  composition  of  flour  and  milk  sprinkled 
with  salt  for  them.  Angelo  cut  a  stout  cloth  to  encase  each  of  her 
feet,  and  bound  them  in  it.  He  was  more  cheerful  than  she  had  ever 
seen  him,  and  now  first  spoke  of  their  destination.  His  design  was 
to  conduct  her  near  to  Bormio,  there  to  engage  a  couple  of  men  in  her 
service  who  would  accompany  her  to  Meran,  by  the  Val  di  Sole,  while 
he  crossed  the  Stelvio  alone,  and  turning  leftwards  in  the  Tyrolese 
valley,  tried  the  passage  into  Switzerland.  Bormio,  if,  when  they 
quitted  the  forest,  a  conveyance  could  be  obtained,  was  no  more  than 
a  short  day's  distance,  according  to  the  old  woodman's  directions, 
Vittoria  induced  the  little  girl  to  sit  upon  her  knee,  and  sang  to  her, 
but  greatly  unspirited  the  charm  of  her  dress.  The  sun  was  rising 
as  they  bade  adieu  to  the  hut. 

About  mid-day  they  quitted  the  shelter  of  forest  trees  and  stood 
on  broken  ground,  without  a  path  to  guide  them.  Vittoria  did  her 
best  to  laugh  at  her  mishaps  in  walking,  and  compared  herself  to  a 
Capuchin  pilgrim ;  but  she  was  imused  to  going  bareheaded  and 
shoeless,  and  though  she  held  on  bravely,  the  strong  beams  of  the 
sun  and  the  stony  ways  warped  her  strength.  She  had  to  check 
fancies  drawn  from  Arabian  tales,  concerning  the  help  sometimes 
given  by  genii  of  the  air  and  enchanted  birds,  that  were  so  incessant 
and  vivid  that  she  foimd  herself  sulking  at  the  loneliness  and  help- 
lessness of  the  visible  sky,  and  feared  that  her  brain  was  losing  its 
hold  of  things.  Angelo  led  her  to  a  half-shaded  hollow,  where  they 
finished  the  remainder  of  yesterday's  meat  and  wine.  She  set  her 
eyes  upon  a  gold-green  lizard  by  a  stone  and  slept. 

"The  quantity  of  sleep  I  require  is  unmeasured,"  she  said,  a 
minute  afterwards,  according  to  her  reckoning  of  time,  and  expected 
to  see  the  lizard  still  by  the  stone.  Angelo  was  near  her ;  the  skj' 
was  full  of  colours,  and  the  earth  of  shadows. 
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*' Jinother  day  gone!"  she  exclaimed  in  wonderment,  thinking 

tka.!;  the  days  of  human  creatures  had  grown  to  be  as  rapid  and  (save 

towards  the  one  end)  as  meaningless  as  the  gaspings  of  a  fish  on  dry 

land.     He  told  her  that  he  had  explored  the  country  as  far  as  he  had 

dared  to   stray  from   her.     He  had   seen  no  habitation    along  the 

heights.     The  vale  was  too  distant  for  strangers  to  reach  it  before 

nightfall.     "  We  can  make  a  little  way  on,"  said  Vittoria,  and  the 

trouble  of  walking  began  again.     He  entreated  her  more  than  once 

to   have  no  fear.     "What  can  I  fear?"  she  asked.     His  voice  sank 

I>eiiitently  :  "  You  can  rely  on  me  fully  when  there  is  anything  to 

d-o  for  you." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  she  replied,  knowing  his  allusion  to  be  to  his 
fronzy  of  yesterday.  In  truth,  no  woman  could  have  had  a  gentler 
companion. 

On  the  topmost  ridge  of  the  heights,  looking  over  an  interminable 

gxilf  of  darkness  they  saw  the  lights  of  the  vale.     "  A  bird  might 

fijid  his  perch  there,  but  I  think  there  is  no  chance  for  us,"  said 

Vittoria.     "  The  moment  we  move  forward  to  them  the  lights  will  fly 

baek.    It  is  their  way  of  behaving." 

Angelo  glanced  round  desperately.   Farther  on  along  the  ridge  his 
eye  caught  sight  of  a  low  smouldering  fire.     When  he  reached  it  he 
had  a  great  disappointment.     A  fire  in  the  darkness  gives  hopes  that 
men  will  be  at  hand.     Here  there  was  not  any  human  society.     The 
fire  crouched  on  its  ashes.     It  was  on  a  little  circular  eminence  of 
mossed  rock ;  black  sticks,  and  brushwood,  and  dry  fern,  and  split 
logs,  pitchy  to  the  touch,  lay  about ;  in  the  centre  of  them  the  fire 
<5oiled  sullenly  among  its  ashes,  with  a  long  eye  like  a  serpent's. 
"  Could  you  sleep  here  P"  said  Angelo. 
"Anywhere  !"  Vittoria  sighed  with  droll  dolefulness. 
"I  can  promise  to  keep  you  warm,  signorina." 
"I  will  not  ask  for  more  till  to-morrow,  my  friend." 
She  laid  herself  down  sideways,  curling  up  her  feet,  with  her  cheek 
on  the  palm  of  her  hand. 

Angelo  knelt  and  coaxed  the  fire,  whose  appetite,  like  that  which 
w  said  to  be  ours,  was  fed  by  eating,  for  after  the  red  jaws  had  taken 
half-a-dozen  sticks,  it  sang  out  for  more,  and  sent  up  flame  leaping 
^r  flame  and  thick  smoke.  Vittoria  watched  the  scene  through  a 
thin  division  of  her  eyelids ;  the  fire,  the  black  abyss  of  country,  the 
^w,  and  the  sentinel  figure.  She  dozed  on  the  edge  of  sleep,  imable 
^  yield  herself  to  it  wholly.  She  believed  that  she  was  dreaming 
^hen  by-and-by  many  voices  filled  her  ears.  The  fire  was  sounding 
like  an  angry  sea,  and  the  voices  were  like  the  shore,  more  intelligible 
*^^t  confused  in  shriller  clamour.  She  was  awakened  by  Angelo,  who 
bielt  on  one  knee  and  took  her  outlying  hand ;  then  she  saw  that 
^en  surroimded  them,  some  of  whom  were  hurling  the  lighted  logs 
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ai)out,  some  trampling  down  the  outer  rim  of  flames.  They  looked 
devilish  to  a  first  awakening  glanee.  He  t<dd  her  that  the  men  were 
friendly;  they  were  good  Italians.  This  had  been  the  beacon 
arranged  for  the  night  of  the  Fifteenth,  when  no  run  of  signals  was 
seen  from  Milan ;  and  yesterday  afternoon  it  had  been  in  mockery 
partially  consumed.  "  We  have  aroused  the  country,  signorina,  and 
l»rought  these  poor  fellows  out  of  their  beds.  They  supposed  that 
Milan  must  be  up  and  at  work.  I  have  explained  everything  to 
them.'' 

Vittoria  had  rather  to  receive  their  excuses  than  to  proffer  her 
own.  They  were  mostly  youths  dressed  like  the  better  class  of 
peasantry.  They  laughed  at  the  incident,  stating  how  glad  they 
would  have  been  to  behold  the  heights  all  across  the  lakes  ablaze  and 
promising  action  for  the  morrow.  One  square-shouldered  fellow 
raised  her  lightly  from  the  ground.  She  felt  herself  to  be  a  creature 
for  whom  circumstance  was  busily  plotting,  so  that  it  was  usdess  to 
exert  her  mind  in  thought.  The  long  procession  sank  down  the 
darkness,  leaving  the  low  red  fire  to  die  out  behind  thejn. 

Next  morning  she  awoke  in  a  warm  bed,  possessed  by  odd  images 
of  flames  that  stood  up  like  crowing  cocks,  and  cowered  like  hens 
above  the  brood.  She  was  in  the  house  of  one  of  their  new  friends, 
and  she  could  hear  Angelo  talking  in  the  adjoining  room.  A  convey- 
ance was  ready  to  take  her  on  to  Bormio.  A  woman  came  to  her  to 
tell  her  this,  appearing  to  have  a  dull  desire  to  get  her  gone.  She 
was  a  draggled  woman,  with  a  face  of  slothful  angiiish,  like  one  of  the 
izmer  spectres  of  a  guilty  man.  She  said  that  her  husband  was 
willing  to  drive  the  lady  to  Bormio  for  a  sum  that  was  to  be  paid  at 
once  into  his  wife's  hand ;  and  little  enough  it  was  which  poor  persons 
could  ever  look  for  from  your  patriots  and  disturbers,  who  seduced 
orderly  men  from  their  labour,  and  made  widows  and  ruined  house- 
holds. This  was  a  new  Italian  language  to  Vittoria,  and  when  the 
woman  went  on  giving  instances  of  households  ruined  by  a  husband's 
vile  infatuation  about  his  country,  she  did  not  attempt  to  defend  the 
reckless  lord,  but  dressed  quickly  that  she  might  leave  the  house  as 
soon  as  she  could.  Her  stock  of  money  barely  satisfied  the  woman's 
demand.  The  woman  seized  it,  and  secreted  it  in  her  girdle.  When 
they  had  passed  into  the  sitting-room,  her  husband,  who  was  sitting 
conversing  with  Angelo,  stretohed  out  his  hand  and  knocked  the 
girdle. 

"  That's  our  trick,"  he  said.  **  I  guessed  so.  Fund  up,  our  little 
Maria  of  the  dirty  fingers'-ends !  We  accept  no  money  from  true 
patriots.     Grub  in  other  ground,  my  dear  ! " 

The  woman  stretehed  her  throat  awry,  and  set  up  a  howl  like  a 
dog ;  but  her  claws  came  out  when  he  seized  her. 

"  Would  you  disgrace  me,  old  fowl  P  " 
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**  Lorenzo,  may  you  rot  Kke  a  pumpkin  !  *' 

The  connubial  reciprocities  were  sharp  until  the  money  lay  on  the 
t^ble,  when  the  woman  began  whining  so  miserably  that  Vittoria's 
^^nsitive  nerves  danced  on  her  face,  and  at  her  authoritative  inter- 
I>08ition,  Lorenzo  very  rdiuctantly  permitted  his  wife  to  take  what  he 
ose  to  reckon  a  fair  portion  of  the  money,  and  also  of  his  contempt, 
e  seemed  to  be  licking  the  money  up,  she  bent  over  it  so  greedily. 
"  Poor  wretch  !  "  he  observed ;  "  she  was  bom  on  a  kired  bed." 
Vittoria  felt  that  the  recollection  of  this  woman  would  haimt  her. 
was  inconceivable  to  her  that  a  handsome  young  man  like  Lorenzo 
^ould  ever  have  wedded  the  imsweet  creature,  who  was  like  a  crawl- 
g  image  of  decay  ;  but  he,  as  if  to  account  for  his  taste,  said  that 
ey  had  been  of  a  common  age  once,  when  he  married  her ;  now  she 
grown  old.      He  repeated  that  she  "  was  bom  on  an  hired  bed." 
ey  saw  nothing  further  of  her. 

Vittoria's  desire  was  to  get  to  Meran  speedily,  that  she  might  see 
^r  friends,  and  have  tidings  of  her  lover  and  the  city.     Those  baffled 
^^^acon-flamee  on  the  heights  had  become  an  irritating  indicative 
:  she  thirsted  for  the  history.     Lorenzo  offered  to  conduct  her 
^rer  the  Tonale  Pass  into  the  Val  di  Sole,  or  up  the  Val  Furva,  by 
e  pass  erf  the  Como  dei  Tre  Signori,  into  the  Val  del  Monte  to  Pej<^ 
enee  by  Cles,  or  by  Bolzano,  to  Meran.     But  she  required  shoeing 
refitting ;  and  for  other  reasons  also,  she  determined  to  go  on  to 
rmio.     She  supposed  that  Angelo  had  little  money,  and  that  in  a 
such  as  Bormio  sounded  to  her  ears  she  might  possibly  obtain 
e  change  for  the  great  money-order  which  the  triumph  of  her  sing- 
had  won  from  Antonio- Pericles.     In  spite  of  Angelo's  appeals  to 
«r  to  hurry  on  to  the  end  of  her  journey  without  tempting  chance 
a  single  pause,  she  resolved  to  go  to  Bormio.     Lorenzo  privatdy 
«k«8ured  her  that  there  were  bankers  in  Bormio.     Many  bankers,  he 
said,  c^tme  there  from  MHan,  and  that  fad  she  thought  sufficient  for 
^er  purpose.     The  wanderers  parted  regretfully.     A  little  chapel,  on 
*   HQock  off  the   road,  shaded  by   chestnuts,  was  pointed   out  to 
I^WOBO  where  to  bring  a  letter  for  Angelo.     Vittoria  begged  Angeb 
^o  wait  till  he  heard  from  her ;  and  then,  with  mutual  wavings  of 
^ids,  she  was  driven  out  of  his  sight. 

Georgb  Mereditn. 
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"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  intt'ir&d  with  their  bones." 


The  Stuarts  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  this  ungrateful  truth. 
Ship-money  and  the  petition  of  rights  are  ground  into  the  brain  of 
every  school-boy.  The  tyranny  and  bad  faith  of  Charles  I.,  and  the 
personal  vices  of  Charles  II.,  are  as  familiar  to  people  who  read  any 
kind  of  books  as  the  ruff  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  who,  except  the 
eccentric  student  that  strays  off  the  high-road  into  the  by-ways  of 
history,  is  really  aware  of  the  obligations  we  owe  to  the  Stuarts  in 
some  matters  of  national  progress,  with  which  the  world  is  not  as 
well  informed  as  it  ought  to  be  ? 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  the  Stuarts  on  any  grounds,  but 
what  can  be  said  ought  to  bo  said,  not  for  their  sakes,  but  for  the  sake 
of  history.  Selfishness,  perfidy,  superstition,  and  profligacy  are  the 
family  characteristics  of  a  race  that  was  twice  expelled  from  the 
throne  by  the  public  voice.  Yet,  for  all  that,  the  Stuarts  rendered 
services  to  the  country,  which  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge,  because 
we  are  still  reaping  the  benefit  of  them.  They  found  our  seaboard 
naked, — they  left  us  a  maritime  power.  They  found  the  people  with- 
out the  means  of  intercommimication, — they  created  the  Post  Office. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  much  detail  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  these  branches  of  our  executive  to  their  source. 

The  first  steps  towards  the  formation  of  a  navy  approximating  to 
the  wants  of  the  country  were  taken  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
earliest  improvements,  important  in  themselves,  but  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  with  those  of  a  later  date,  came  from  the  Tudors.  The 
first  ship  of  war  mth  portholes  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  Cannon, 
mounted. over  the  gunwales,  had  been  introduced  into  English  ships 
only  a  few  years  before.  Every  age,  as  Raleigh  observes,  has  added 
something  to  ships.  The  more  manageable  build  of  vessels,  the  gradual 
increase  of  metal  without  diminution  of  the  floating  quality,  the 
chain-pump,  the  jointed  top-masts,  and  the  elongation  of  cables,  were 
among  the  novelties  of  Raleigh's  time.  At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
our  coasts  were  literally  defenceless.  They  were  open  to  be  ravaged 
at  pleasure  by  French  or  Dutch  adventurers.  Merchant  vessels  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  pirates  in  the  narrow  seas.  Elizabeth  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  our  naval  strength,  and  applied  herself  to  the 
undertaking  with  abundant  energy ;  but  at  the  end  of  twenty  years 
all  she  was  able  to  accomplish  was  a  fleet  of  twenty-four  ships,  the 
largest  of  which  was  1,000  tons,  and  the  smallest  under  60,  with  a 
total  burthen  of  little  more  than  10,000  tons.     Drake's  expedition. 
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wkich  was  to  traverse  unknown  waters,  to  attempt  a  perilous  feat 
of  navigation,  and  to  be  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  a  formidable  naval 
power,  consisted  of  two  vessels,  one  of  100  and  the  other  of  80  tons, 
attended  by  a  fly-boat,  a  bark,  and  a  pinnace.  From  that  point  of 
daring  the  navy  rapidly  increased,  and  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in 
1603,  it  amounted  to  forty- two  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  nearly 
17,000  tons. 

Most  monarchs  have  a  hobby ;  they  are  in  general  more  addicted  to 
Lobbies  than  other  men,  because   they  have   imlimited   means  of 
indulging  in  them.     Ship-building  was  the  hobby  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
Phineas  Pett  was  its  minister.    In  fifteen  years  James  I.  added  seven- 
teen vessels  to  the  navy  of  Elizabeth,  amongst  them  a  miracle  of 
1,400  tons,  the  largest  vessel  ever  built  in  England  up  to  that  time. 
The  commercial  marine  fluctuated  from  difierent  causes,  but  finally 
reached  a  high  point  of  prosperity.     In  1615  there  were  but  ten 
Vessels  above  200  tons  burthen  in  the  port  of  London ;  seven  years 
l^ter  there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  vessels  rating  above  that 
^unage  in  the  small  port  of  Newcastle.     Charles  I.  called  into  active 
^^tence  three  complete  fleets,  fitted  out  for  sea,  in  three  successive 
years,  and  built  a  ship  of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  of  upwards  of 
-*->600  tons  burthen,  which  transcended  all  previous  specimens  of  naval 
^i^hitecture.     In  spite  of  the  unpropitious  circumstances  under  which 
*^e  gave   constant   occupation   to  the  dockyards,  and  the  wars  in 
^^lich  he  wasted  so  much  of  the  results,  Charles  I.  left  the  navy,  not 
^^^y  mmierically  stronger  than  he  found  it,  but  highly  improved  in 
^Qnstruction  and  general  capabilities.     Under  the  Commonwealth  the 
"^^-^val  interests  of  the  country  notoriously  declined.     Upwards  of  a 
^-liousand  ships  were  taken  and  destroyed  in  the  wars,  and  trade 
^^Mffered  proportionally.     The  commercial  marine  was  nearly  extinct. 
^^*^3arcely  a  single  new  merchant  vessel  was  built,  and  of  the  old  ships 
lich  had  grown  up  under  James  and  Charles  very  few  were  left.^ 
The  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  pressed  heavily  on  the 
_.  government.     At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  the  navy  was 
''^^^ded  with  a  debt  of  nearly  £374,000.     A  consultation  was  forth- 
ith  held  at  Whitehall  to  consider  how  money  could  be  raised  for 
le  relief  of  the  department.     The  Navy  Office^  was  reduced  so  low 
it  it  could  not  get  credit  for  anything  it  wanted  except   upon 
X^rsonal  security.     Its  bills  were  at  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  on 
^^hange.     In  1662,  when  there  was  some  apprehension  of  a  war 
^^nth  the  Dutch,  it  was  with  difficulty  five  ships  could  be  got  ready 
^^r  sea,  there  being  neither  money,  credit,  nor  stores.     Soon  after 
^ke  Restoration,   the   cost   of   the   navy  was   reduced   from   about 
^375,000  to  £200,000  a  year,  with  a  view  to  diminishing  the  debt. 

(1)  Sir  Bobert  Slingsby.     Chamock.    Monson.     "  Nav.  Hist,  of  England." 

(2)  At  first  held  in  Crutched  Friars,  and  afterwards  remoyed  to  Somerset  House. 
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By  the  end  of  1663,  the  debt  was  paid  off,  and  credit  on  'Change 
restored.  In  1664,  Parliament  voted  two  millions  and  a  half  for 
the  war  with  Holland.  War  was  declared  in  January,  and  in  the 
following  April  an  English  fleet  sailed  for  the  Dutch  coast,  condst- 
ing  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  men-of-war  and  frigates,  twenty- 
eight  fire-ships  and  ketches,  and  about  twenty-one  thousand  soldiers 
and  seamen ;  while  the  Dutch,  although  the  first  to  arm,  were 
still  engaged  on  their  preparations.  But  this  proud  dispkiy  of 
maritime  superiority  was  not  accomplished  without  a  heavy  outlay. 
The  expenditure  of  1665  rose  to  a  million  and  a  half.  Freah 
embarrassments  followed.  Money  again  became  scarce ;  and  the 
seamen,  left  unpaid,  used  to  collect  in  crowds  about  the  Admiralty, 
howling  and  smashing  the  windows,  and  dogging  the  steps  <^  the 
officials  with  mingled  prayers  and  curses.  Before  the  close  ci 
the  following  year,  the  navy  was  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  £900,000. 
Yet  in  the  third  Dutch  war,  which  took  place  in  1672,  notwith- 
standing past  ravages  and  difficulties,  an  English  fleet  was  sent 
out,  variously  estimated  at  upwards  of  one  hundred  sail,  including 
all  classes  of  vessels.^ 

Throughout  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  Stuarts  persevered 
in  the  one  darling  project  of  raising  the  navy  to  a  height  of  incon- 
testable ascendency  over  other  countries.  This  passion  for  ships 
was  shown  in  the  interest  they  took  in  the  dockyards,  which  they 
maintained  at  enormous  cost,  not  only  in  the  seaboard  places,  such 
as  Harwich  and  Portsmouth,  and  at  Chatham,  Deptford,  and  Woolwich, 
but  dotting  the  banks  of  the  Thames  from  Scotland  Yard  to  Lime- 
house.  The  ship-yards  were  kept  incessantly  at  work ;  the  ship- 
carpenters'  shops  were  never  still ;  ships  were  always  building  or 
repairing ;  and  even  in  seasons  of  profoimd  peace,  when  the  bulk 
of  the  navy  was  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  the  current  annual  expense 
of  the  service  was  brought  down  to  about  £70,000  a-year,the  charges 
for  building,  rigging,  and  repairing  amounted  to  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  more.^  To  watch  the  progress  o(  their  great  ships 
on  the  stocks  was  a  kingly  delight  of  which  the  Stuarts  nev«: 
seemed  to  grow  tired ;  and  to  show  their  yachts  on  the  Thcunes 
to  lords  and  ladies  who  came  in  crowds  to  visit  the  new  naval 
wonders,  was  one  of  the  holiday  pleasures  of  the  King  and  the  Duke 
of  York.^     The  Duke,  from  the  position  he  held  in  the  fleet,  was 

(1)  Lediard.  Pepys.  "  Nav.  Hist,  of  England."  "  Secret  Hiat.  of  the  Beigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  11." 

(2)  Chamherlayne's  "Anglia  Notitia,"  1671.  Ten  years  later,  De  Lanne,  in  hit 
"Present  State  of  London,"  gives  a  lower  estimate  of  the  expenditure.  But  doubt  h 
thrown  upon  the  passage  by  an  obYious  misprint  in  the  figures. 

(3)  The  first  yacht  seen  in  England  was  built  by  Phineas  Pett  for  Prince  Henry. 
Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of  York  had  yachts  built  at  Deptford  and  Woolwich,  by  Peter 
and  Christopher  Pett,  the  sons  of  Phineas.     The  Petts  retained  the  patronage  of  the 
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supposed  to  know  something  about  nautical  affairs ;  but  the  King  was 
bom  wiik  a  geniis  fixr  them.     His  personal  sphere  of  action,  howeyer, 
eircnmscribed,  and  his  desires  not  being  satisfied  by  gala-days 
sailing  matches  on  the  river,  in  which  his  Majesty  frequently 
himself,  he  expended  his  enthusiasm  on  the  public  service.^ 
TiBfortunately  his  genius  for  management  was  not  equal  to  his 
ius  for  construction  and  expenditure.     The  nayal  department,  as 
whcde,  was  the  worst  managed  under  the  Crown.     Its  heads  were 
L^oirad  in  perpetual  confusion,  and  neyer  knew  where  to  turn  £or 
soppUes.^     It  was  over  and  over  again  (m  the  yerge  of  bankruptcy^ 
vaad  was   ultimately  saved  by  that  &itk   in  the  result  which  led 
Charles  to  persevere  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties.    Out  of  this  terrible 
struggle^  crowned  by  triumph  after  triumph,  came  at  last  the  greatest 
navy  in  Europe,  the  old  "wooden  wulls"  of  England.     The  only 
pfominent  evil  of  the  primitive   service  of  the  Tudors  which  the 
Stuarts  retained  and  transmitted,  was  the  practice  of  appointing  men 
to  high  commands  in  the  navy  who  knew  nothing  about  ships.     The 
calamities  that  ensued  from  placing  authority  at  sea  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  fine  gentlemen,  and  military  officers,  to  the  exclusion  of 
experienced  "  tarpauling  commanders,''  had  some  efiect  in  diminish- 
ing the  frequency  of  such  appointments ;    but  the  custom  was  not 
d)8olutely  abolished  till  after  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.^    The  army 
and  the  navy  are  now  no  longer  convertible  services,  and  the  hybrid 
korse-marine,   who  formerly  held   commands   in  both,  is  happily 
•xtinct. 

The  letter-post,  before  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  was  in  a  still  more 
ckaotie  condition  than  the  navy.  In  fact,  it  had  no  defined  existence. 
Some  postal  expedients  are  supposed  to  have  existed  so  far  back  as 
JiiwBrd  III. ;  but  if  they  took  any  practical  shape,  they  must  have 
wen  exceptional  and  temporary.  Edward  IV.,  when  he  was  carrying 
on  the  war  with  Scotland,  established  a  chain  of  posts  at  intervals  of 
twenty  miles,  which  enabled  him  to  send  and  receive  despatches  l^ 
""Wmnted  couriers  ;  but  the  public  derived  no  benefit  from  the  arrange- 
B^t.  In  the  sixteenth  centiuy  letters  were  carried  by  pilgrims, 
^Tellers,  monks  journeying  from  monastery  to  monastery,  or  by 
special  messengers.  The  modes  of  transit  were  slow  and  uncertain. 
It  Uxik  four  days  to  convey  a  letter  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  and 
^  ddivery  at  the  end  of  that  time  depended  on  the  state  of  the 
leather,  and  the  roads,  and  the  prompt  supply  of  post-horses.  A 
letter  from  Croydon  to  Croxton,  passing  through  Waltham  Cross  and 

^emaent  through  seTeral  generations,  and  are  said  to  have  preserved  the  secret  and 
"lyitery  of  shipwrights  '*  in  the  family, — a  monopoly,  says  Fuller,  "  which  concealtth 
'™^  from  the  common  enemies,  the  concealing  ^whereof  is  for  the  common  good.** 
(Worthies  of  £ngland.) 

.  (1)  Pepys.    Evelyn.  (2)  Pepys.  (3)  "Nav.  Hist,  of  England.'*  ^ 
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Ware,  a  distance  of  sixty-three  miles,  occupied  in  the  transit  forty 
hours,  the  bearer  travelling  day  and  night  on  the  Queen's  business.^ 

The  progress  of  the  letter-post  may  be  traced  in  the  progress  of  the 
people  in  numbers  and  education.  Letter- writing  in  the  early  times 
was  in  a  few  hands,  for  only  a  few  could  write.  Population  was 
scattered  and  scanty,  and  inter-communication  diflB^cult.  Down  to  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  messengers  charged  with  letters  used 
to  be  stopped  in  the  small  towns  and  villages,  and,  like  Eastern  story- 
tellers, or  the  travelling  tailor  of  Brittany,  compelled  to  relate  the 
news  to  a  circle  of  eager  listeners.  The  utmost  curiosity,  too,  pre- 
vailed to  ascertain  what  the  letters  contained ;  and  sometimes  they 
were  opened  and  read,  in  spite  of  all  precautions  in  the  way  of  seals 
and  ribbons.  The  beginning  of  the  post  was  like  the  beginning  of 
all  public  utilities  that  wait  upon  experience  for  development.  It 
was  crude  and  experimental.  The  people  had  to  shift  for  themselves 
as  well  as  they  could,  without  the  advantages  of  system  or  co-operation. 
The  first  post  was,  probably,  the  foot  messenger ;  the  next  was  the 
horseman ;  and  when  the  population  increased,  and  correspondence 
expanded,  and  the  want  of  a  wider  machinery  became  urgent,  the 
waggon  or  mail-cart,  very  rude  at  first,  was  brought  into  action.  It 
may  be  easily  conceived  how  rapidly  the  post  was  diffused  over  the 
country  as  soon  as  the  means  of  extending  it  were  discovered.  Cor- 
respondence multiplies  in  proportion  to  the  facilities  of  transmission. 
People  don't  write  if  they  can't  send  their  letters.  They  won't 
write  often  if  transmission  is  costly  or  troublesome.  They  will  write 
frequently  if  transmission  is  cheap,  easy,  and  certain. 

At  the  accession  of  James  I.,  there  was  no  post  in  England.  People 
sent  their  letters  how  and  when  they  could ;  and,  except  on  affairs 
of  business,  or  of  great  weight  or  moment,  correspondence  was  a 
luxury  beyond  the  reach  of  the  community  in  general.  Whatever 
means  existed  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  was  in  the  hands  of 
Government,  who  maintained  a  close  monopoly  of  the  horse-posts, 
through  whose  agency  alone  letters  could  be  transmitted  to  distant 
places.  The  cost  of  sending  a  letter  included  not  only  the  payment  of 
the  messenger,  but  the  expense  of  the  journey  and  the  horses.  To 
lighten  this  outlay  to  individuals,  several  persons  occasionally  joined 
to  defray  the  charges.  Thus  the  letter-carrier,  freighted,  like  Atlas, 
with  a  world  of  himian  anxieties  on  his  back,  slowly  loomed  into  shape. 
But  it  was  not  until  James  I.  brought  the  posts  imder  systematic  con- 
trol that  this  functionary  became  a  recognised  public  servant. 

The  bustle  that  took  place  on  the  great  North  road  immediately 
after  his  Majesty's  arrival  in  London,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
number  of  expectant  Scots  who  crowded  into  the  new  metropolis,  drew 
the  king's  attention  to  the  state  of  the  posts.     The  demand  for  horses 

(1)  "  Her  Majesty's  Mails."  By  William  Lewins.  1864. 
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exceeded  all  experience.  The  highway  was  thronged  by  clamorous 
multitudes  day  and  night.  The  postmasters  were  overwhelmed. 
Ordinary  traffic  was  stopped.  Even  the  king's  couriers,  charged 
with  despatches,  were  detained  whole  days  together  waiting  for 
relays.  To  meet  the  exigency,  proclamations  were  issued,  calling  on 
the  magistrates  to  see  that  the  postmasters  were  provided  with  fresh 
horses,  properly  caparisoned,  at  the  usual  tariff  of  2^(1.  a  mile. 
These  arrangements  materially  facilitated  the  transmission  of  letters. 

Other  improvements  were  loudly  called  for.  His  Majesty  was 
apprised  by  the  commercial  community  that  trade  laboured  imder 
serious  obstructions  for  lack  of  a  communication  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  want  of  an  inland  post  had  not  yet  produced  much  complaint. 
So  long  as  places  could  be  reached  by  messengers,  however  dilatory  or 
expensive  the  process,  people  were  content  to  go  on  in  the  old  way. 
But  when  letters  had  to  be  sent  across  the  sea,  it  was  another  matter. 
The  continental  letter-posts  communicating  with  England  were  compa- 
ratively prompt  and  certain.  There  was  no  letter-post  in  England  com- 
municating with  the  Continent ;  and  letters  were  forwarded  by  such 
conveyances  as  happened  to  be  available.  The  consequence  was  that 
while  letters  arrived  in  England  with  some  degree  of  regularity,  the 
despatch  of  letters  to  foreign  countries  could  never  be  depended  upon. 
The  English  merchant  was  thus  placed  at  a  grievous  disadvantage ; 
and  the  public  interests,  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  commerce,  suffered  in  proportion.  The  king  saw  the  evil  at 
once,  and  adopted  the  most  efficient  mode  of  remedying  it,  by  esta- 
bhshing  a  foreign  postal  service,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  an 
officer  with  the  title  of  Postmaster-General  for  Foreign  Parts.  The 
duty  of  this  officer,  unlike  that  of  the  Chief  Postmaster,^  which  con- 
cerned only  the  horse-posts,  was  to  provide  for  the  due  transmission 
of  all  packets  and  letters  to  foreign  countries.  This  was  the  first 
post-office  for  letters,  and  the  first  postmaster  for  letters,  established 
«i  England. 

This  new  office  threw  additional  work  on  the  horse-posts,  and  fresh 
^gulations  were  issued.  The  postmasters  were  ordered  to  keep  two 
J^orses  ready,  not  only  for  the  special  messengers  who  rode  through 
^th  letters,  but  for  what  was  called  the  post  for  the  packet.  They 
^ere  also  enjoined  to  keep  always  in  readiness  leather-bags  properly 
*^ed  for  letters,  and  horns  for  the  messengers  to  blow.  The  public 
derived  little  advantage  from  these  regulations.  They  were  shut 
out  of  the  leather-bag,  which,  during  the  reign  of  James,  was  exclu- 

v)  An  office  at  that  time  held  by  Lord  Stanhope,  who  strenuously  resisted  the  new 
^''^ligeinents  as  an  interference  with  his  privileges,  and  raised  a  question  in  the  law 
^^  which  was  not  settled  till  the  following  reign.  Some  incidental  details  connected 
*i^  the  early  history  of  the  Post  Office  will  be  found  scattered  over  several  volumes  of 
**^'ote8  and  Queries.'* 
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sively  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Goyemment  and  foreign 
dors.  The  only  benefit  aocnzing  from  the  better  regulation  of  the 
post-service  was,  that  horses  might  be  obtained  with  a  little  more 
expedition  nnder  the  new  arrangements.  But  even  that  was  doub^ 
ful,  as  persons  Iravdlluig  on  the  business  of  the  State,  or  furnished 
with  warrants  from  the  Council,  had  a  prior  daim  over  evNybody 
else ;  besides  which,  the  post-house  was  generally  an  inn  ako^  and  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor  was  not  likely  to  be  ovei4oolced  in  his  sseal  to 
hasten  the  departure  of  his  guests.^  The  blowing  of  horns  was  in- 
tended to  protect  the  puUic  against  loitering  and  delay.  The  horse^ 
man  was  required  to  blow  his  horn  every  time  he-  met  company,  by 
way  of  giving  notice  of  his  approach,  and  four  times  in  eveiy  mitb. 
From  this  custom  comes  down  die  ^'  twanging  horn "  of  Cowper'a 
post-boy — 

*'  With  ^pattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  froaen  locks ;  " 


which  survived  also  in  the  nuul-coaches,  and  is  not  yet  quite 
quished  by  horse  messengers  in  rural  districts. 

The  conception  of  the  true  functions  of  a  letter-post  was  still  dim 
and  vague.  As  yet,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  horse-post  was  iha 
paramount  consideration ;  and  Charles  L,  in  confirming  the  c&ob 
of  Foreign  Postmaster,  stringently  prohibited  the  transmiaaion  iof 
letters  to  the  Continent  through  any  other  channel.  The  reason 
assigned  was  to  prevent  secrets  affecting  England  from  obtaining  ciir* 
culation  abroad  through  promiscuous  channels ;  the  real  reason  was 
to  swell  the  profits  of  the  horse-post.  Fortunately  it  did  more.  It 
disclosed  the  advantages  of  a  concentrated  authority  in  the  oonvej* 
ance  of  letters ;  and  made  plain  the  necessity  of  providing  similar 
machinery  for  inland  correspondence.  The  &ct  that  an  answer  to  « 
letter  could  be  received  sooner  from  Madrid  than  fr<»n  Dublin  or 
Edinburgh  furnished  an  irresistible  argument  for  adopting  at  homs 
a  plan  which  had  been  so  successful  abroad ;  and  in  1635  the  first 
skeleton  outline  of  a  letter-post  for  England  was  laid  down.  It 
began  with  a  running-post,  that  ran  day  and  night  between  Edin* 
burgh  and  London,  accomplishing  the  journey  and  the  return  in 
days.  The  towns  en  route  were  included  in  the  main  line,  and  a  fo 
branch  posts  were  opened  with  contiguous  places.  About  the 
time  a  running  post  was  established  between  London,  Exeter,  and 
Plymouth.^  A  table  of  postal  charges  was  introduoed,  embracing  the 
two  elements  of  weight  and  distance.  A  single  sheet  paid  a  poetage 
of  2d,  for  any  distance  imder  80  miles ;  4:d,  for  140  miles ;  6r/.  beyond ; 
Sd,  to  Scotland.     Two  sheets  paid  double.     In  this  project  w©  have 

(1)  Pepys  givefl  us  a  glimpse  of  one  of  these  establishments  at  Daitford,  L  180.  Tlie 
nnion  of  the  wayside  inn  and  the  post  or  posting-house  has  descended  to  our  own 
time,  hnt  is  rapidly  disappearing  before  the  railroads. 

(2)  Diary  of  Walter  Yonge,  1604-28.    Intro,  xxi. 
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not  only  the  first  letter-post,  but  the  first  letter-postage  established 
in  England.  The  regulations  accompanying  it  foreshadowed  the 
doom  of  the  private  carriers.  Letters  were  prohibited  from  being 
lent  by  any  other  conveyance  to  places  reached  by  the  Gt>vemment 
post  Particular  exceptions  were  made,  but  they  only  served  to  make 
tlie  g^i^iJ  prohibition  more  stringent. 

From  this  point  the  system  rapidly  expanded.  In  1640,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  upon  the  subject ;  and  in  1644, 
Prideaux,  afterwards  Attorney-General  to  the  Commonwealth,  was  ap- 
poin^ted  %y  Pariiament  Master  of  the  Posts,  Messengers,  and  Carriers. 
In  1649  Prideaux  established  weekly  posts  to  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Hitherto  the  post  had  been  carried  on  at  a  considerable  loss. 
Prideaux  efiected  a  saving  of  £7,000  a  year,^  and  turned  the  loss  into 
I  profit.  In  1650  the  revenue  was  farmed  out  for  £5,000  a  year. 
In  1656,  liie  whole  of  the  arrangements,  foreign  and  inland,  vrere 
consolidated  by  Act  of  Parliament  under  one  Postmaster-General. 
It  BOW  became  more  necessary  than  ever  to  abolish  the  transmission 
of  Icftters  by  private  hands.  Letter-carrying  had  become  not  only 
a  great  public  convenience,  but  a  tempting  source  of  revenue.  The 
Qovemment,  however,  discerned  the  advantages  of  a  imiform  system 
before  it  was  seen  by  ihe  public ;  and  when  private  posts  were  finally 
pn^ibited  throughout  the  kingdom,  a  violent  opposition  to  the 
ttMore  broke  out  in  the  principal  towns.  Pamphlets  were  pub- 
liAed  asserting  the  right  of  Englishmen  to  send  letters  through  any 
dttnnd  they  jdeased,  and  denouncing  the  prohibition  as  a  tyrannical 
proceeding  in  the  interests,  not  of  the  public,  but  of  the  formers  of 
4e  revenue.  The  Common  Council  of  London  defended  these 
fflusory  claims,  and  tried  the  question  practically  by  setting  up  a  line 
rf  posts  of  their  own  all  the  way  to  Scotland.  But  the  contest  was 
^.  The  posts  put  up  by  the  City  were  peremptorily  put  down  by 
4e  Parliament,  and  the  convej^nco  of  letters  to  all  parts  became 
pWtoMiently  centralised  in  the  hands  of  Government. 

The  result  was  very  much  like  the  opening  up  of  a  gold  mine. 
JWing  the  latter  years  of  Cromwell's  government  the  Post  Office  was 
^>toed  out  for  £10,000  a  year.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Restoration 
the  contract  rose  to  £21,500  ;  a  few  years  after  it  mounted  to  nearly 
^,000 ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  reached 
^000  per  annum.  The  increase  of  letters  grew  upon  the  increase 
^  oertainty  and  despatch  in  their  transmission.  It  derived,  also,  an 
^poTtant  impulse  from  the  spread  of  the  art  of  writing  amongst  the 
P^ple,^  to  whidi  the  establishment  of  the  Post  Office  had  in  itself,  no 
^^^  materially  contributed. 
Glider  the  Restoration  the  profits  of  the  Post  Office  were  settled  by 

0)  The  isuA  ia  attested  by  Blackstono. 

(^)  Be  Laune  says,  in  1681,  that  *'  the  meanest  people  hare  leamed  to  write.*' 
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Act  of  Parliament  on  tlie  Duke  of  York,  tlie  king  reserving  the  rigl 
of  appointing  the  Postmaster-General.  The  office  was  removed  froi 
Bishopsgate  Street,  where  it  had  been  previously  held,  to  more  con 
modious  premises  in  Lombard  Street.  The  machinery  for  the  servic 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  of  which  this  office  was  the  centre,  may  l 
described  in  half-a-dozen  lines.  The  London  establishment  consiste 
of  a  deputy  and  seventy-seven  clerks ;  England  and  Scotland  wer 
worked  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  deputy  postmasters,  beside 
sub-postmasters  ;  and  Ireland  had  a  chief  office,  with  eighteen  clerk 
in  Dublin,  and  forty-five  deputies  in  the  country  ;  making  altogethei 
at  a  rough  estimate,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  hands  for  th< 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  service  afloat  comprised  sevei 
packet-boats  for  the  Continent,  three  for  Ireland,  and  two  at  Deal  fo: 
the  Downs.^  Communications  were  kept  up  with  some  parts  of  th( 
Continent  three  times  a  week,  with  others  twice ;  with  all  parts  o 
England  and  Scotland  three  times ;  with  Wales  twice  ;  with  Irelanc 
once  ;  and  with  Kent  and  the  Downs  every  day.  All  those  parts  o 
the  service  that  included  a  sea-passage  were  uncertain  as  to  time 
The  inland  post  went  night  and  day  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour 
except  in  bad  weather,  when  the  tracks  across  the  country,  and  no 
unfrequently  the  great  high  roads,  became  impassable. 

Descending,  say,  two  hundred  years  from  that  time,  we  find  that 
in  1863,  the  total  staff  of  the  postal  establishment  amounted  to  upward 
of  twenty-five  thousand  hands,  of  which  about  four  thousand  were  em* 
ployed  in  London ;  that  the  number  of  post-offices  and  road  letter-box© 
was  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  the  numbei 
of  letters  six  hundred  and  forty-two  millions ;  that  the  cost  of  th< 
packet  service  (the  number  of  the  packets  being  legion)  amounted  U 
about  one  million  sterling,  and  that  of  the  railroad  service  to  upward 
of  half  a  million  more ;  and  that  the  gross  revenue  was  £3,800,000 
leaving  a  net  revenue  of  £1,790,000.^  The  sea-ser\T[ce  was  performec 
at  an  average  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  the  inland  railroad  rati 
may  be  averaged  at  about,  or  upwards  of,  forty.  To  some  of  the« 
items  there  are  no  means  of  supplying  corresponding  particulars  ir 
the  former  period,  but  a  scale  of  proportion  may  be  easily  drawi 
throughout. 

The  advance  made  in  these  two  hundred  years  is  prodigious  ;  bul 
it  shrinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  advance  made  in 
the  sixty  years  following  the  accession  of  James  I.  Once  the  idea  oi 
a  Post  Office  was  developed  and  set  in  motion,  its  expansion  was  ai 
inevitable  coroUary  from  the  increase  of  population  and  the  march  oi 
knowledge.  The  wonder  would  have  been  if  the  Post  Office,  the 
heart  of  our  whole  system  of  circulation,  had  not  kept  pace  with 

(1)  Chamberlayne.    De  Laune.    These  items  do  not  appear  to  have  undergone  anj 
change  between  1671  and  1681. 

(2)  "  Her  Majest/B  Mails." 
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the  progress  of  other  things.    But  the  advance  from  no  postal  institu- 
tion of  any  description  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  system,  by 
'which  communications  were  opened  up,  not  only  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  even  before  the  interior  was  intersected  by  roads,  but  with 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  was  an  advance  of  an  entirely  different 
'kind.     It  was  not  an  improvement  upon  anything  that  had  existed 
l)efore,  as  the  Post  Office  of  Queen  Victoria  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  Post  Office  of  Charles  II.,  but  the  absolute  creation  of  something 
that  was  never  previously  known  in  the  country  ;  and,  in  that  sense, 
tears   the   same   sort  of  relation  to  the  vast  establishment  in   St. 
3Iartin's-le-Grand  as  a  stroke  of  genius  bears  to  a  piece  of  con- 
summate mechanism.     The  nature  of  the  revolution  wrought  by  the 
Stuarts  may  be  made  apparent  by  supposing  that  the  late  ingenious 
]Mr.  Winsor  had  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  instead  of  living, 
xinluckily  for  himself,  in  the   nineteenth.     Imagine  the    streets  of 
I^ndon  in  the  night  time  buried  in  profound  darkness,  rendered  more 
pwlpable  by  dim  paper  lanterns  suspended  here  and  there  in  shop- 
doors  and  windows.     In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  TVinsor,  having 
Tnade  a  grand  discovery  of  a  new  mode  of  diffusing  light,  illuminates 
liis  house  in  Pall  Mall  with  gas.    This  will  serve  to  indicate  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Post  Office  enlightenment  by  the  Stuarts.    That  the  Post 
Office  should  expand  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  requirements  of 
^te  people,  is  an  inevitable  incident  of  national  progress,  just  as  gas 
^as  spread  from  IMr.  Winsoi's  house  into  every  to^vn  and  populous 
^'rauny  in  the  kingdom. 

Strange  to  say  that  while  the  Post  Office  was  producing  the  most 
'^^tisfactory  results  in  facilitating  communication  between  distant 
places,  nobody  thought  of  applying  it  to  the  internal  traffic  of 
*^^ge  towns  till  1680.  The  merit  of  this  discovery,  or,  at  all  events, 
^*  carrying  it  into  effect,  belongs  to  Mr.  Docwray,  a  citizen  of 
^^udon,^  who,  in  April,  1680,  set  up  the  first  Penny  Post  that  was 
"^P^Ued  in  the  metropolis.  Like  all  innovators,  he  was  violently 
apposed.  The  porters  protested  that  their  trade  would  be  ruined, 
^^though  carrying  letters  formed  no  legitimate  part  of  it ;  and  an 
•^ttetnpt  was  made  to  persuade  the  Duke  of  York  that  the  new  project 
^Uterfered  with  the  revenue.  Poor  Mr.  Docwray  had  terrible  diffi- 
^  ^ties  to  fight  against ;  amongst  the  rest,  actions  at  law.  For 
yp'VVards  of  a  year  he  struggled  alone,  sinking  his  fortune  on  the 
^suo.  He  then  took  pai-tners,  who  enabled  him  to  persevere.  StiU  a 
^'^^iderable  time  elapsed  before  the  income  equalled  the  expenditure; 
^^>  to  do  Mr.  Docwray  justice,  he  commenced  business  with  a  much 
^^1*0  complete  working  apparatus  than  his  Royal  Highness  had  in 
^^  grand  office  in  Lonibai^  Street. 

U)  The  name  of  Mr.  Murray,  an  upholsterer,  is  also  mentioned  as  having  been  con- 
^^ed  in  this  undertaking ;  but  he  does  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  taken  part  in  it, 
^^  Docwray  was  specially  recognised  as  its  founder.] 
Vol.  V.  P 
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The  head  office  of  the  Penny  Post  was  in  Mr.  Docwray's  house  in 
Lime  Street.  There  were  seven  branch  establishments,  or  sorting 
houses,  situated  at  about  equal  distances,  in  seven  districts  into  which 
the  proprietor  di\H[ded  London,  Westminster,  and  the  suburbs.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  were  four  or  five  hundred  receiving  houses  to 
take  in  letters.  Messengers,  or  postmen,  called  at  these  houses  every 
hour  for  letters,  and  delivered  them  where  they  were  directed.  These 
houses  served  another  purpose.  They  received  foreign  and  provincial 
letters,  which  were  taken  up  by  the  Penny  Post  messengers,  and  con- 
veyed to  Lombard  Street,  the  General  Post  Office  not  having  yet  ex- 
tended its  utility  to  the  establishment  of  branch  offices  about  the  town. 
Government  was  thus  materially  helped  by  its  volunteer  subordinate, 
for  the  arrangement  contributed  largely  not  only  to  the  convenience 
of  the  public,  but  indirectly  to  the  increase  of  the  revenue.  People 
who  were  obliged  to  go  to  Lombard  Street  to  post  their  letters  would 
be  likely  to  economise  their  correspondence  to  the  narrowest  limits ; 
but  if  they  could  drop  their  letters  round  the  comer,  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  write  even  on  trivial  occasions,  as  everybody  does  now. 

To  the  functions  of  a  letter-post  was  superadded  the  business  of  a 
Parcels'  Delivery  Company.  Parcels  were  conveyed  not  exceeding 
one  pound  in  weight,  or  £10  in  value,  up  to  which  amount  the  pro- 
prietors held  themselves  responsible.  Letters  containing  money  were 
required  to  be  endorsed  with  the  true  sum  outside,  and  to  be  tied  fast, 
and  sealed  up.  These  various  departments  gave  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  persons,  who  were  controlled  by  strict  regulations. 
The  letter  carriers  were  required  to  give  security  to  the  amount  of  £50. 

The  most  trivial  particulars  connected  with  this  first  attempt  to 
establish  a  Penny  Post  possess  historical  interest ;  and  it  is  especially 
worthy  of  observation  that  the  scheme  laid  down  at  the  very  outset 
was  as  comprehensive,  as  careful  in  its  details,  as  systematic,  and 
marked  by  as  much  judgment  and  forethought,  as  any  plan  which,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  experience,  has  since  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  public  service.  Mr.  Docwray's  Penny  Post  had  a  considenihle 
surface  to  deal  with.  Its  circuit  included  London  and  Westminster, 
Southwark,  Redriff",  Wapping,  Ratclifi*,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  Blackwall,  and  all  other  places  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  be- 
sides Hackney,  Islington,  South  Newington  Butts,  and  Lambeth,  at 
that  time  independent  towns.  This  was  a  large  field  of  operations, 
and  not  easily  worked,  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  configui-ation, 
being  three  times  as  long  as  it  was  broad.  But  the  Penny  Post 
brought  th(»  ends  of  the  metropolis  togetlier  several  times  doily. 
Letters  were  collected  cven^  hour,  and  delivered  at  the  extremities 
four  or  five  times  a  day,  at  other  places  six  or  eight  times,  and  at  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  the  central  places  of  business,  particularly  during 
term  and  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  ten  or  twelve  times.  In  order 
that  the  public  should  be  fully  apprised  of  the  arrangements  tkos 
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made  for  their  convenience,  placards  were  hung  out  at  the  doors  and 
irindows  of  the  receiving  houses,  with  the  announcement  "  Penny 
Post  letters  taken  in  here  ;''  advertisements  were  inserted  in  the  Public 
Jntelligejicers  ;  and  printed  tickets  with  the  addresses  of  the  receiving 
louses  were  distributed  in  the  localities.  Prepayment  of  postage 
^was  not  insisted  upon,  but  it  was  evidently  encouraged.  Prepaid 
letters  were  marked  prepaid,  and  stamped  with  the  hour  at  which  they 
^were  despatched.^ 

Such  were  the  far-oflf  beginnings  of  that  complicated  machinery 

'wliich  even  in  our  days  of  electricity  and  steam  cannot  be  pronounced 

^0  have  reached  its  final  perfection.     Of  Docwray's  share  in  laying 

"the  foundations  something  more  remains  to  be  said.     The  end  of  his 

odventure  was  this.     Government,  finding  that  the  speculation  had 

tiecome  prosperous,  and  actuated  also,  it  is  believed,  by  a  suspicion 

t:iat  the  Jesuits  were  behind  Mr.  Docwray's  curtain,  for  it  was  in  the 

heavy  time  of  Dr.  Gates,  appealed  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  obtained 

a  decision  under  which  the  Penny  Post  was  appropriated  to  the  public 

service,  with  the  title  of  the  London  District  Post.    The  inventcH*  was 

^ot  only  stripped  of  his  property  and  discarded,  but  cast  in  costs 

^nd  damages.     At  the  end  of  a  year,  however,  the  authorities,  pro*- 

»^bly  touched  with  compunction  for  having  punished  a  man  who 

^Ught  to  have  been  rewarded,  appointed  him  Comptroller  of  the  Dis- 

^ct  Post ;  and  some  years  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  William  amd 

Mary,  a  pension  of  £500  a  year  was  settled  upon  him  out  of  the 

'^Venues  of  the  Post  Gffice. 

All  would  be  well  if  the  story  closed  here.     But  there  is  a  sequel 

"^  it.     Mr.  Docwray  was  a  benefactor  to  his  coimtry.     At  grave  risk 

^^d  cost  to  himself,  he  demonstrated  the  practicability,  and  illustrated 

^^  public  convenience,  of  a  cheap,  imiform  post,  accessible  at  all  hours, 

^^d  circulating  at  all  hours  through  the  crowded  metropolis  and  its 

^^burbe.     He  prosecuted  his  design  in  the  face  of  violent  opposition  ; 

*^^  expended  his  whole  fortune  upon  it ;  and  he  succeeded  at  last  in 

'^^'idering  it  thoroughly  workable  and  productive,  a  model  for  the 

^^dy  of  all  subsequent  Post  Gffice  administrators.      Statues  have- 

"^en  raised  to  moaner  men.     But  Docwray,  unfortunately,  was  intent 

^pon  getting  the  value  of  his  statue  in  advance.     Conceiving,  pro- 

^ably,tliat  he  had  been  ill-treated  by  the  Government,  he  appears  to 

^^e  abused  his  trust  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  reduce  the  revenue,  in 

**^©  hope  of  getting  the  farming  of  the  post  into  his  own  hands. 

^^end  charges  of  that  nature  having  been  established  against  him 

"y  the  clerks  and  messengers,  he  was  summarily  deprived  of  his 

^^Jiaion,  and  dismissed  from  his  office.     Thus  Docwray,  instead  of 

^Joying  the  honours  and  legitimate  gains  of  his  invention,  made 

^  miserable  end  of  his  great  opportunity,  and  was  thrust  out  a  beggar 

^to  the  streets  from  the  doors  of  that  public  department  which  he 

^  himself  called  into  existence.  Robert  Bell. 

(1)  De  Laune.     Stow. 
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One  of  the  great  lyric  dramas  of  Gluck — those  "  masterpieces 
which  for  many  years  past  have  simply  served  to  fill  up  a  line  in  the 
prospectus  of  either  or  both  of  our  Italian  Opera  Houses — has  at  last 
been  produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  with  a  success  which 
must  have  disappointed — it  is  to  be  hoped  agreeably — everybody 
concerned  in  its  production.  Certainly  if  there  be  a  calling  in  which 
experience  goes  for  nothing,  it  is  that  of  a  theatrical  manager.  A 
history  of  managerial  blunders,  could  the  material  for  it  be  recovered, 
would  be  a  large  book ;  and  a  catalogue  of  theatrical  pieces,  the 
success  or  failure  of  whicli  has  not  justified  the  prescience  of  those 
whose  business  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  anticipate  public  verdicts, 
would  be  a  long  one.  Two  recent  cases  in  point  are  notorious. 
Adaptations  of  Gounod's  Faicst  were  in  the  hands  of  the  managers 
of  both  our  Royal  Operas,  Italian  and  English,  long  before  Mr. 
Mapleson  risked  its  production  ;  and  a  like  service  was  rendered  to 
the  short-lived  English  Opera  at  Her  Majesty's,  in  respect  to  the 
very  work  the  somewhat  tardy  production  of  which  has  now  to  be 
chronicled. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris^  though  not  quite  the  last  work  of  Gluck,  is 
the  opera  in  which  the  Hijistem  he  is  supposed  to  have  invented  is  most 
perfectly  developed ;  or,  to  adopt  the  language  of  his  contemporaries, 
in  which  the  results  of  the  "  revolution  he  effected  in  music  "  are 
most  manifest.  Time  has  shown  that  his  system,  in  its  integrity,  is 
inapplicable  to  general  use ;  and  that  his  revolution,  like  many 
another,  was  to  be  followed  by  considerable  reaction — legitimacy  not 
haying  proved  so  effete  as  for  the  moment  it  might  have  seemed.  A 
little  more  knowledge  of  musical  history  than  was  current  among 
the  French  literati  of  the  second  half  of  the  last  century  would  have 
shown  that  the  system  itself  was  as  little  original  as  it  was  perfect, 
and  the  revolution  as  incomplete  as  it  has  proved  unenduring. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  Gluck  has  been,  and  still  is,  somewhat 
overrated  by  his  admirers;  or,  if  not  overrated  in  respect  to  those 
qualities  which  he  had^  credited  with  others  which  he  certainly  had 
not.  Every  true  amateur  of  the  musical  drama  must  desire  that 
works  like  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  should  be  kept  before  the  world,  no 
less  on  account  of  their  positive  than  their  relative  merits,  and  the 
important  place  they  occupy  in  musical  history.  Few  truths  make 
their  way  without  exaggeration  ;  and  the  appearances  of  Gluck's 
masterpieces  might  still  have  been  limited  to  the  prospectuses  of 
Messrs.  Gye  and  Mapleson,  had  his  worshippers  hesitated  to  pro- 
claim their  conviction  that  the  musical  drama  began,  and  might  as 
well  have  ended,  with  the  life  and  labours  of  their  idol. 
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Gluck's  place — the  place  of  every  man  of  genius — in  the  temple 
of  Fame  must  depend  not  only  on  the  positive,  but  on  the  relative 
quality  and  quantity  of  what  lie  did  ;  in  other  words,  our  estimate 
of  his  work  must  necessarily  be  tested,  and,  if  need  be,  qualified  by 
comparison  of  dates.  That  which  was  all  but  impossible  to  the  most 
inventive  genius  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  might 
have  become  easy  to  the  most  common-place  practitioner  at  the  end 
of  it ;  and  though  oiu:  pleasure  in  what  is  beautiful  may  not  l)e 
seriously  affected  by  learning  that  it  is  not  original,  our  admiration 
of  its  author  undoubtedly  is  and  ought  to  be. 

Christopher  Gluck,  a  native  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia,  was  born  in  or  about  the  year  1712,  and 
died  at  Vienna  in  1787.  In  what  we  mav  call  his  natural  life 
Gluck  synchronises,  among  his  countrymen,  with  C.  P.  Emmanuel 
Bach,  Graun,  and  Hasse ;  among  his  Italian  contemporaries  with 
♦Tomelli,  Galuppi,  and  (Padre)  Martini;  among  the  French  with 
ilondeville  and  Berton,  and  among  the  English  with  Arne  and 
Boyce.  A  life  of  seventy-five  years'  duration  necessarily  touches  at 
its  extremes  the  endings  and  the  beginnings  of  many  other  lives. 
Thus  at  Gluck's  birth  Handel  and  J.  Sebastian  Bach  (born  in  the 
same  year)  were  each  twenty-seven  years  of  age  ;  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti, Marcello,  Rameau  and  Couperin,  Croft  and  Green,  were  in  the 
prime  of  life  ;  while  in  the  year  of  his  death,  Haydn  was  fifty-five, 
Mozart  thirty-one,  and  Beethoven  seventeen.  Paisiello,  Boccherini, 
and  Cimarosa — nay,  even  Clementi  and  Cherubini,  Gretry  and  Mehul, 
»>  ebbe  and  Stevens  (whom  men  living  have  seen),  were  then  in 
their  several  ways  composers  of  more  or  less  repute. 

Had  the  artistic  life  of  Gluck  coincided  exactly  with,  or  borne  any  fair 

Proportion  to,  his  natural  life,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  overrate 

^^tlier  his  originality  or  his  influence.     The  man  who  could  have  held 

^is  own  as  the  contemporary  both  of  Handel  and  of  Mozart  would,  it 

^®  hardly  too  much  to  say,  have  merited  a  place  above  that  of  either 

^f  those  great  masters.     But  the  case  was  far  otherwise.     In  the  last 

y^ars  of  Handel's  life,' Gluck  had  hardly  yet  emerged  from  tlie  crowd 

^f  contemporary  Italian   opera  writers;    and  in  1780,  the  year  of 

Mozart's  real  opus  1"*-,  Idome^ieo,  Gluck  had  finished  his  course,  and 

^ag  resting  on  his  well-earned  reputation.     The  consideration,  there- 

^^i^o,  of  the    artistic  life — with  which  we  are  most  concerned — of 

^luck  must,  from  its  exceedingly  short  duration,  render  our  estimate 

^^  Mrhat  he  owed  to   those  who  came  before,  and  of  what  he  gave  to 

^<>sewho  came  after,  him,  somewhat  lower.   It  comprises  nominally 

^^out  forty,  actually  less  than  twenty,  years.     Undoubtedly  he  had 

^^^tained  some  reputation  as  an  opera  composer  as  early  as  174o, 

^'^en  he  was  summoned  to  London,  where  he  brought  out  three 

^*^i*k8,  no  one  of  which  met  with  any  success.      And  during  long 
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years  after  this  visit  he  led  the  common  nomadic  life  of  the  dramatic 
musician  of  his  age,  making  at  each  halting-place  a  fresh  addition 
to  the  list  of  his  productions,  till  his  operas  alone  attained  to  the 
number  of  at  least  twenty.  In  common  with  all  operas  anterior  to 
those  he  himself  produced  at  a  later  epoch,  no  one  of  these  earlier 
works  has  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  or  is  in  the  least  likely  ever 
to  be  submitted  to  a  new  trial  within  the  walls  of  any  modem 
theatre.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  the  later  ones,  more  especially 
in  Telemacco^  may  be  discerned  evidences  of  those  qualities  which, 
afterwards  more  fully  develoj)ed,  fixed  the  attention  of  all  musical 
Europe  on  their  possessor,  and  the  germs  of  those  principles  which, 
subsequently  formed  into  a  system,  enabled  Gluck  to  effect  the 
musical  revolution  about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  the 
results  of  which  have  been  so  important  to  the  art. 

Had  Gluck  exercised  his  invention  on  French  or  even  German 
opera  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  career,  he  might  possibly  have 
anticipated  the  success  which  was  reserved  for  his  later  years.  Such 
a  course,  however,  would  have  been  altogether  exceptional.  Since 
the  death  of  Bernhardt  Keiser,  in  1739,  no  German  composer  of 
note  had  devoted  himself  to  German  opera.  Handel,  Graun,  Hasse, 
were,  in  their  relations  with  the  theatre,  Italian  masters,  and 
Italian  operas  only  were  tolerated  even  in  the  courts  aud  principal 
cities  of  Germany.  Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  school  of  Naples 
had  not  merely  supplied  all  Europe  with  Maestri^  but  given  an 
impetus  and  a  direction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  music  the 
results  of  which  are  felt  to  this  day,  the  last  century  was  the  age 
par  excellence  of  Singers,  and  Italy  the  country  in  which  alone,  as  it 
was  believed,  voices  were  to  be  found,  and  in  which  alone,  as  was 
assuredly  the  case,  their  cultivation  was  at  all  imderstood.  From 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  this,  Italy 
has  been  indisputably  and  imdisputedly  the  Land  of  Song.  This  pre- 
eminence, however,  has  not  been  without  its  drawbacks.  Practical 
skill,  whether  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music,  is  of  itself  so  much 
more  easily  appreciated  than  the  idea  expounded  through  its  exercise, 
that  the  end  is  in  continual  danger  of  becoming  subordinate  to  the 
means,  and  the  creative  faculty  of  changing  places  in  public  estima- 
tion with  the  executive.  The  very  best  singers  and  players  have 
often  shown — will  perhaps  always  often  show — a  partiality  for 
feeble  and  common-place  music,  which  would  be  unaccountable  did 
we  not  know  that  the  feeblest  and  most  common-place  music  may 
be  becoming  to  the  voice  or  instrument  for  which  it  is  intended,  and 
that  quality  of  tone  and  metliod  have  charms  of  their  ow^n  which 
make  the  severest  of  us  forget  that  the  message  they  are  employed 
upon  may  be  quite  unworthy  of  its  delivery.  At  the  close  of 
Gluck's  first  period,  i.e.  about  the  year  1760,  Italian  singing  had 
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reached  its  apogee  of  excellence,  and  Italian  opera  its  apogee  of 

absurdity ;  and  the  relations  of  its  poets,  composers,  and  performers 

had  become  as  minatural  and  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  feebleness  of 

the  &st,  the  complaisance  of  the  second,  and  the  selfishness  of  the 

Jaat  could  make  tJiem.     Verisimilitude,  proportion — everything  that 

goes  to  make  a  perfect  work  of  ait — was  lost  sight  of,  or  disregarded, 

if,  for  an  instant,  or  in  the  slightest  degree,  it  prevented  the  omni- 

l)otent  Virtuoso  from    exhibiting  his  powers   or  his  person  to  the 

greatest  advantage.    Be  the  character  or  the  emotion  what  it  might, 

the  individuality  of  the  performer  overruled  it.     The  lover  hastening 

to  the  rescue  of  a  mistress  in  the  greatest  extremity  of  danger  had 

always  leisure  for  a  da  capo ;    and  tlie  dying  hew  could  always 

muster  strength  enough  for  the  delivery  of  a  aulenza  wherein  all 

the  resources  of  the  vocal  art  might  be  called  into  exercise.   Singers 

often  transferred    the    solos  which    they    had    found    efi'ective   in 

former  operas  to  the  new  ones  in  which  they  were  called  upon  to  take 

part ;  and  an  air  in  which  Julius  Csesar  had  yesterday  poured  forth 

his  feelings  on  crossing  the   Hubicon,  might  to-morrow  serve  the 

turn  of  Acis,  weeping  for  the  absent  Galatea,  or  Pythias  expressing 

tis  confidence  in  the  return  of  Damon, — provided  always  it  lay  well 

fop  the  performer's  voice,  and  showed  to  advantage    his  compass, 

sustaining  power,  or  flexibility,  as  the  case  might  be.     In  a  word, 

^o  quote  the  Abbe  Arnaud,  the  singers  had  transformed  the  opera 

-^to  a  concert,  for  which  the  drama  no  longer  served  for  anything 

but  a  pretext. 

In  or  about  the  year  1760,  Gluck  finally  left  Italy  and  took  up  his 

'^sidence  at  Vienna.     As  has  been  said,  his  later  Italian  operas, 

tbough  still  in  their  general  plan  comformable  to  established  rule, 

Pi'esent  too  much  of  that  discontent  with  the  status  quo  which  is  often 

^^dicative  of  coming  revolt  against  it.     Fifteen  years  earlier,  on  his 

^tnm  from  England  into  Italy,  he  had  passed  through  Paris.     Here 

^^  is  certain  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  operas  of  Eameau,  then 

^t    the  height  of  his  popularity,  and  of  Lulli,  whose  long  career  of 

success  though  approaching  its  end,  had  not  yet  reached  it  J    These 

S^oat  works — for  great  works,  whatever  their  faults  or  shortcomings, 

^hey  assuredly  were — must  have  impressed  Gluck  profoundly.     No- 

^uing  in  the  least  like  them  could  ever  have  come  under  his  notice 

*^fore ;  for  nothing  in  the  least  like  them  had  ever  been  produced, 

^^  could  at  that  time  have  been  produced,  elsewhere.     The  operas  of 

LiUlli  embody  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  realise  that  ideal  ^'  work 

^f  art "  still  ''  of  the  future,"  the  conditions  of  which  Herr  Wagner 

^^s  found  it  easier  to  state  than  to  conform  to ;  a  work  to  the  perfec- 

\1)  LuUi's  TheuHs  kept  the  stage  for  a  hundred  and  three  years.  It  was  produced  in 
^^5.5,  and  performed  for  the  last  time  at  the  Academie  Royale  in  1768.  ^Gluck's  are 
^*i<i  only  operas  which  have  shown  the  same  vitality — as  yet. 
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tiou  of  which  the  poet,  the  composer,  the  scene-painter,  the  mechanist, 
the  costumier,  and  the  ballet-master  must  contribute  in  proportions 
nearly  equal. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Gluck  revisited  Paris  during  the  fifteen 
years  which  separated  his]  first  visit  from  his  return  to  Vienna, 
That  he  never  forgot  this  visit,  or  lost  the  impression  he  had  received 
in  the  course  of  it,  is  certain.  After  long  and  profound  meditation 
he  determined  to  undertake  no  less  a  task  than  that  of  reconciling 
the  appariently  incongruous  and  antipathetic  elements  of  Italian 
and  French  opera,  in  the  production  of  a  work,  or,  as  it  proved,  a 
succession  of  works,  whicli  should  combine  the  purely  musical 
science  and  skill  of  the  one  with  the  well-planned  construction  and 
histrionic  propriety  of  the  other.  In  the  year  1762,  being  then  fifty 
years  of  age,  he  began  an  altogether  new  career  by  the  produc- 
tion of  Alceste^  the  published  score  of  which  he  prefaced  by  a  sort 
of  profession  of  faith  hardly  less  remarkable  and  interesting  than 
the  work  which  followed  it.  Nothing  in  musical  literature  has  been 
so  often  quoted,  and  nothing  has  ever  better  merited  quotation. 
One  extract  will  serve  as  a  key  to  the  whole  paper,  for  it  is  in  fact 
the  text  of  which  the  whole  is  but  the  development.  "  When 
I  undertook,"  says  he,  "to  set  the  opdra  of  Alceste^  1  sought  to 
bring  back  music  to  its  original  function,  that  of  seconding  poetry 
by  strengthening  the  expression  of  feeling  and  increasing  the  interest 
of  situation,  without  interrupting  action  by  supei^fluous  (musical) 
ornamentation."  Alceste  was  followed  by  Paride  ed  Elena^  which 
again  was  accompanied  by  another  epistle  dedicatory,  wherein  the 
theories  he  had  put  forth  in  the  former  one  were  re-statod  and 
further  developed.  Tlie  chronological  place  of  his  third  Viennese- 
Italian  opera,  Orfeo^  is  a  little  uncertain.  From  internal  evidence 
it  would  seem  to  have  preceded  the  other  two  in  order  of  composi- 
tion, for  it  is  at  once  the  most  delightfid  of  Gluck's  works,  regarded 
musically,  and  that  in  which  his  later  theories  are  least  strictly,  not 
to  say  severely,  carried  into  practice. 

The  production  of  these  and  some  other  works  of  a  more  ephemeral 
character  occupied  Gluck  in  Vienna  till  the  year  1772.  He  had 
then  attained  the  age  of  sixty.  His  career,  however,  was  not  ended, 
hardly  indeed,  as  it  proved,  was  it  begun.  His  ambition  was  un- 
satisfied, for  his  highest  conceptions  were  still  unrealised ;  and 
fortunately  his  energy  was  in  no  degree  lessened  by  the  weight  of 
increasing  years.  He  was  still  looking  abroad  for  a  new  subject 
and  a  new  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius,  when  circumstances 
threw  him  into  connection  with  the  Bailli  du  RoUet,  an  atiacM  of 
the  French  embassy  at  Vienna,  who  not  only  suggested  to  him  the 
Iphigenia  of  Racine  as  the  basis  of  an  opera-book,  but  took  measures 
which  were  eventually  successful  for  the  introduction  of  the  work, 
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when  it  was  completed,  to'the  Parisian  stage.  The  letter  he  addressed 

to  the  Ad^ninistratian  de  r  Opera  on  Gluek's  behalf  was  the  first  shot 

fired  in  the  subsequent  contest  known  as  the  war  of  the  Gluckists 

and  Piccinists, — a  war  of  which  it  must  suffice  here  to  say,  that  both 

parties  were  sometimes  in  the  right  and  most  often  in  the  wrong — 

iilike  ignorant  of  the  subject  in  dispute,  alike  imable  or  unwilling 

to  recognise  or  understand  one  another's  rights,  aims,  or  intentions. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  me  thus  far  will  not  need  to  be  told 

what  the  aims  and  intentions  of  Gluck  were,  nor  what  means  he  was 

likely  to  take  to  reach  and  give  effect  to  them.     Every  one  at  all 

familiar  with  party  strife  of  whatever  kind  will  know  how  extravagant 

are  the  claims,  how  unhesitating  the  assertions,  of  those  who  engage 

ia  it.     On  the  one  hand,  the  partisans  of  Piccini — a  man  to  whose 

genius,  science,  and  personal  character,  justice  to  this  day  remains 

undone — maintained  that,  in  the  school  of  which  they  regarded  him 

as    the  head,  music  had  reached  a  degree  of  excellence  altogether 

unprecedented,  and  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  ever  surpassing ; 

and  that  the  result  of  Gluek's  system  would  be  to  deprive  opera  of 

all  musical  charm,  and  indeed  eventuallv  to  annihilate  what  in  modern 

times  is  understood  by  music.     On  the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of 

Grluck  maintained  that  prior  to  his  advent  music  had  addressed  itself 

^  the  intellect  rather  than  to  the  affections ;  and  claimed  for  him  the 

discovery  of  powers  and  resources  heretofore  unrevealed  and  unes- 

sa3'ed.     It  is  as  impossible  to  deny  that  the  assertions  of  both  parties 

rested  on  a  basis  of  truth,  as  that  they  had  both  overladen  it  with  a 

^a.ss  of  exaggeration  which  concealed  that  truth  from  themselves 

^ncl  from  one  another.     It  was  indisputable  that  music  had  attained 

^  degree  of  excellence  unprecedented,  since  the  works  of  Handel  and 

^ach,  of  Scarlatti,  Leo,  Pergolesi,  and  Marcello,  were  not  merely 

^^istent,  but  comparatively  new  ;  it  was  false  to  assert  that  this  excel- 

^^nce  could  never  be  surpassed,  since  the  genius  of  Haydn  was  as  yet 

^^developed,  while  Mozart  was  but  a  youth,  Beethoven  an  infant, 

f-^d  Mendelssohn  yet  unborn.     That  Gluek's  system,  carried  out  to 

^*^  ultimately  possible  consequences,  might  have  annihilated  what 

^^  now  call  music,  is  not  impossible  ;  that  the  instincts  of  humanity 

2^  ^tild  l>e  too  strong  for  any  system,  however  logical,  which  threatened 

^^  check  their  gratification,  has  been  proved  by  the  event.     Without 

3^08tion,  prior  to  the  advent  of  Gluck  a  prodigious  quantity  of  very 

S'enious  and  very  dull  music  had  been  called  into  existence,  as,  equally 

^thout  question,  a  like  quantit}'  of  such  music  has  been  written,  and 

^    ^^n  performed,  since  Gluek's  departure ;  but  to  speak  of  him,  as 

^^  often  been  done,  often  is  done,  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  art,  the 

^^Iier,  as  it  were,  of  musical  expression,  was  and  is  simply  to  ignore 

^^  existence  of  musicians  innumerable  who  had  finished  their  course 

^d  were  resting  from  their  labours  before  he  had   even  entered 
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on  his.  That  Gluck  turned  the  powers  of  sound  to  account  in  the 
expression  of  human  emotion,  more  freely,  more  variously,  and  more 
appropriately  than  any  former  dramatic  musician — possibly  than  any 
former  musician  whatever — must  be  fully  conceded  to  him ;  that  he 
did  this  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  pm'ely  musical  art,  is  equally 
certain. 

Gluck's  aim  was  a  noble  one,  and  he  chose  it  freely  :  his  mode  of 
reaching  it  he  adopted  on  compulsion,  not  by  choice.  He  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity ;  and,  after  the  example  of  the  fox  that  had  lost 
his  tail,  eloquently  pleaded  with  his  fellows  the  advantage  of  a  con- 
dition which  was  independent  of,  and  a  system  which  could  be  worked 
without,  those  qualities  in  which  he  was  deficient  or  those  acquire- 
ments which  he  had  never  made.  Of  the  training  needed  for  a 
musician  he  had  undergone  next  to  none,  at  the  only  period  when  such 
training  can  be  efiectual — in  youth.  The  principles  of  musical  com- 
position, to  the  adult  a  congeries  of  isolated  facts  hard  to  remember 
and  harder  to  obey — a  yoke  all  but  insupportable — are  to  him  with 
whose  growth  they  have  grown,  and  with  whose  strength  they  have 
strengthened,  a  code  of  rational,  interdependent,  and  consistent  laws; 
and  the  art  of  musical  composition,  to  the  former  tentative,  laborious, 
and  painful,  is  to  the  latter  certain,  spontaneous,  and  pleasurable. 
An  inspection  of  any  one  of  Gluck's  scores,  even  were  all  other 
evidence  wanting,  would  show  that  their  author  belonged  to  the 
former  of  these  two  classes.  Over  and  above  the  instances  without 
number  which  they  present  of  clumsy,  never  of  careless,  handling, 
they  betray  a  deficiency  in  sustaining  power — an  inability  to  pursue 
a  musical  idea  to  its  utmost  consequences — which  the  exigencies  of 
dramatic  efiect  may  occasionally  excuse,  but  which  no  wealth  of 
invention,  no  taste  in  detail,  will  ever  conceal  or  make  amends  for. 

But  though  Gluck  be  not  all  which  his  admirers  would  make  him, 
he  was  enougl],  and  did  enough,  to  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among 
those  who  have  laboured  to  perfect  that  most  recent  and  most  asto- 
nishing of  works  of  art,  the  modern  musical  drama.  Nor  should  the 
freest  statement  of  his  deficiencies  l)e  regarded  as  in  any  way  a 
would-be  set-off  against  the  large  amount  in  which  the  musical  art 
is  his  debtor.  No  works  of  the  class  for  which  he  did  so  much,  with 
perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio^  have  ever  been 
conceived — certainly  none  have  been  carried  out — in  so  pure,  so 
honest,  so  uncompromising  a  spirit.  He  strove  to  make,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making,  the  persons  of  his  drama  express  themselves  in 
language  which  may  or  may  not  always  be  beautiful,  but  which  is 
always  forcible,  clear,  and  appropriate ;  and  he  sacrificed  without 
compunction  the  best  and  most  profitable  of  his  musical  talents — his 
talent  for  melody — whenever  its  display  seemed  inconsistent  with 
character  or  with  situation. 
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I  have  little  time  or  space  left  to  speak  of  the  particulai*  work  the 
name  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  and  as  little  to  enter 
into  detail  in  regard  to  its  recent  and  still  attractive  performance. 
Iphlgenia  in  Tauris  was  the  last,  as  Iphlgenia  in  Aulis  was  the  first, 
of  the  three  ^a/^  operas  which  Gluck  wrote  expressly  for  the  French 
:stage.    As  it  is  the  last,  so  it  is  the  most  characteristic  and  individual 
of  his  works ;  not  perhaps  musically  the  most  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive ;  for  the  melomaniac — pace  the  great  master,  of  whom  it  was  said, 
^^il  prefera  les   muses  aux  sirenes" — is  likely  to  succumb  to  the 
Llandishments  of  the  corypheus  of  sirens,  Annide  ;  but  the  work  in 
wJiich  the  composer's  ideal  of  an  opera  has  been  most  perfectly 
realised.     In  reference  to  a  work  of  this  kind,  so  equal,  so  coherent, 
so    homogeneous,  it  seems  as  little  respectful  to  call  attention  to 
individual  beauties  as  it  would  be  to  extract  them.     Not  that  these 
individual  beauties  are  sparse,  or  hard  to  find,  but  that  they  grow  into 
and  out  of  one  another  in  a  way  which  makes  analysis  as  difficult 
and  unsatisfactory  as  quotation. 

To  the  performance  I  look  back  not  as  to  a  mere  pleasant  recollection, 

but  rather  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  all  concerned  in  enabling 

me  to  make  close  acquaintance  with  a  work  of  such  interest  and 

iniportance.     Some  even  of  the  principal  artists  concerned  may  not 

realise  io  the  eye  one's  ideal  of  Hellenic  beauty ;  but  they  can  afford 

to  be  told  this,  since  they  realise  to  the  ear  an  ideal  higher  than  was 

ever  "dreamt  of  in"  Hellenic  "philosophy."     It  might  have  been 

wished  that  the  intonation  of  the  (female)  chorus  had  been  more 

uniformly  true,  and,  more  than  all,  that  the  genius  of  some  Gluck 

among  stage  managers  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  "  business  " 

^f    the  scene,  or  that  Noverre   could  be   brought  back  from   the 

Champs  Ely  sees  to  show  how  vestal  virgins  were  grouped,  and  how 

Juries  deported  themselves  at  the  French  Academic  Iloyale  in  the  last 

century. 

I^ut  these  are  defects  and  shortcomings  which  increased  respect 
^^^j  inevitably  consequent  on  increased  familiarity  with,  such  a  work, 
^^  the  parts  both  of  performers  and  public,  will  soon  remedy  and 
'^^pply.  Meanwhile,  whether  to  the  lover  and  student  of  music, 
^^Xious  to  enlarge  his  horizon  and  increase  his  experience, — to  the 
^OQolent  recipient  of  sweet  sounds  in  search  of  a  new  sensation,  to 
^*^om  La  Traviata  and  the  like  of  her  have  lost  not  only  their 
^^v^lty  ijut  their  charm,— even  to  the  English  "  gentleman  and 
^^*^olar,'^  too  prone,  like  Forsyth,  to  class  music  with  perfumery — I 
^^Uld  say,  go  and  hear  Iphigenia  in  Tauris ^  taking  your  places  not 
^^  the  judgment  seat,  but  at  the  feet  of  its  august  and  venerable 
^^^poser.  John  Hullah. 
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The  proposal  of  the  GoAernment  to  give  the  tenantry  of  Ireland 
some  legal  security  for  improvements  ha.s  been  encountered  by  an 
objection,  claiming  to  possess  the  authority  of  an  economic  maxim, 
and  seeking  to  stifle  in  limine  all  legislation  in  favour  of  tenants,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  settled  principle  of  political  economy  that  the 
management  of  private  propertj^  should  be  left  to  private  interest ; 
and  that  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  being  one  of  contract, 
the  sole  duty  of  the  State  is  to  enforce  the  performance  of  contracts. 
At  first  sight,  this  might  appear  to  derive  strong  confirmation  from 
the  general  tendency  of  the  jurisprudence  of  societies,  as  they 
adA-ance  in  civilisation,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  free  contract,  and  to 
curtail  that  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Maine,  in 
his  philosophical  comparison  of  modem  with  ancient  law,  observes, 
"  The  society  of  our  day  is  mainly  distinguished  from  that  of 
preceding  generations  by  the  largeness  of  the  sphere  which  is  occu- 
pied in  it  by  contract The  science  of  political  economy  would 

fail  to  correspond  with  the  facts  of  life,  if  it  were  not  true  thai 
imperative  law  had  abandoned  the  largest  part  of  the  field  which  if 
once  occupied.  The  bias,  indeed,  of  most  persons  trained  in  political 
economy,  is  to  consider  the  general  truth  as  entitled  to  become 
universal ;  and  when  they  apply  this  science  as  an  art,  their  eflTort* 
are  ordinarily  directed  to  enlarging  the  province  of  contract,  and  tc 
curtailing  that  of  imperative  law,  except  so  far  as  law  is  necessary  tc 
enforce  the  perfoimance  of  contracts.'*  ^  But  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  as  regards  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the  tendency,  both 
of  the  jurisprudence  of  our  Courts  and  of  the  direct  legislation  of  Par- 
liament, has  been  st<3adily  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  described 
by  Mr.  Maine  ;  step  after  step  has  been  taken  to  gi^'c  tenantis  by  \acsn 
a  security  and  encouragement  for  improvements  which  their  owe 
contracts  fail  to  afford.  The  question  arises  whether  these  inter- 
positions of  the  law  are  really  violations  of  the  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference, except  to  secure  the  protection  of  property  and  the 
performance  of  contracts?  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  sucli 
interferences  not  only  are  based  upon  the  very  principle  of  economical 
policy  on  account  of  which  the  State  does  interfere  to  protect  pro- 
perty and  enforce  contracts,  but  fall  far  short  of  affording  the  degree 
of  security  which  the  position  of  tenants  and  the  interests  of  the 
public,  especially  in  Ireland,  require. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  century  that  the  Courts,  exercising,  as 
they  have  often  beneficially  done,  their  power  of  indirect  legislation 
in  opposition  to  the  old  common  law,  decided  that  buildings  and  othei 

(1)  Ancient  Law,  chap.  ix. 
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fixtures  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture  should,  without  any 

special  agreement,  become  the  property  of  the  tenant,  if  erected  by 

lim.     **  The  reason  which  induced  the  Courts  to  relax  the  strictness 

of  the  old  rules  of  law,  and  to  admit  an  innovation  in  this  particular 

instance,  was  that  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  might  be 

.^vanced  by  the  encouragement  given  to  tenants  to  employ  their 

capital  in  making  improvements  for  carrying  on  their  trade,  with  the 

^iertainty  of  having  the  benefit  of  their  expenditure  secured  to  them 

.^t  the  end  of  their  terms."  ^     The  principle  of  this  change  in  the  law 

^^as  extended  by  subsequent  decisions  to   fixtures   connected   with 

^wnining,  and  some  other  improvements.     In  the  case  of  agricultural 

:fixtures,  the  Legislature  directly  interfered  to  give  tenants  similar 

protection.  ^  In  1848   a  Parliamentary  Committee   on  Agricultural 

Customs  recommended  the  application  of  the  principle  established  by 

"tie  Courts  in  the  case  of  trade-fixtures,  to  fixtures  for  agricultural 

purposes  ;  and  in  1851  an  Act  was  passed,  making  farm-buildings 

erected  by  tenants  in  England  the  property  of  the  tenant.     In  1860 

^iis  provision  was  extended  to  Ireland,  with  some  amplification,  by 

■Mr.  Cardwell's  Act.     Almost  the  only  benefit  of  these  enactments, 

however,  lies  in  the  principle  they  establish  of  the  tenant's  right  to 

t>euefit  by  his  own  improvements  ;  for  they  afford  little  substantial 

protection,  and  would  afibrd  little,  even  if  they  covered  in  terms, 

^^^ses   such    as   drainage   and    the   reclamation   of    waste   land,    to 

^^h-ich  they  do  not  apply.     To  permit  the  Irish  tenant  to  take  down 

^te   materials  of  his  buildings  and  take  up  those  of  his  drains,  and 

^^inove  them,  it  may  be,  to  America,  is  to  permit  him  to  add  to  the 

-*^os^  l^Q  Y^Q^  already  sustained  by  their  construction.     Yet  to  give  him 

^^^^y  other  form  of  compensation  is  supposed  by  many  landlords  to  be 

^^^t:li  revolutionary  legislation  and  heretical   political   economy.     I 

^■■^uJl  att<>mpt  to  show  that  it  is  neither.     Tlio  majority  of  landholders 

^^^xn  to  misapprehend  altogether  both  their  legal  and  economical 

^^^Viation.     They  seem  to  imagine  both  that  the  law  has  conferred  on 

^^m  the  same  absolute  dominion  over  the  land  in  which  they  have 

tes,  as  traders  have  over  their  goods ;  and  that  the  public  can 

'<^ce  the  same  reliance  on  the  private  interest  of  the  landlord  as  on 

^^t  of  the  trader,  to  insure  good  management  and  improvement. 

ose  who  entertain  such  opinions  need  to  be  reminded  in  the  first 

^ce,  that  the  law  of  the  country  has  maintained  from  the  Conquest 

^  ^^t  fundamental  distinction  between  property  in  land,  and  all  other 

^^^O^ds  of  property,  for  which  Mr.  ^lill  has  contended  on  the  ground 

*      theoretical  justice. 

^0  Act  of  Parliament  is  required  to  establish  the  subordination  of 

^^i  vate  property  in  land  to  the  interests  of  the  State ;  the  land  itself 

^^Itnigs  by  law  to  the  State  ;^  the  highest  interest  in  it  which  any 

^  ^)  Amo8  and  Forard  on  the  Law  of  Fixtures. 
{'-i)  "The  first  thing  the  student  has  to  do,  is  to  g^et  rid  of  the  idea  of  absohit<j  o^s-ner- 
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subject  can  possess  is  a  tenure  in  fee  under  the  Crown ;  nor  can  the^-rf^^< 
Crown  either  create  a  higher  estate  or  absolve  the  existing  land — -fc^cad 
holders  of  the  condition  of  tenure.  The  nature  and  obligations  oft:o  < 
this  tenure  deserve  some  slight  notice.  From  the  Conquest  to  theE^-rfdtl 
Restoration  the  greater  part  of  the  land  of  the  realm  in  privateE>i^-«^at 
hands  was  held  under  a  military,  and  the  remainder  under  a  civitr^JiV] 
tenure.  When  military  tenure  was  extinguished  on  the  Restoration^  xx:^:3)n 
the  Legislature,  instead  of  abolishing  the  condition  of  tenure  alto— o^-^^o 
gether,  converted  it  into  the  civil  tenure  of  socage, — ^a  name  wliicU=s:>^ch 
has  imfortunately  become  nearly  obsolete,  along  with  the  dasa  ot^i>  of 
socage  tenants  who  once  fulfilled  its  obligations.  Anciently  th^-*iAe 
king's  socage  tenants  held,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  "by  continual 
vice  of  ploughing  his  land,  repairing  his  houses,  parks,  pales,  anc 
the  like."  The  ancient  socage  tenant  was  thus  a  very  diflferen^"-^^^^ 
character  from  the  modern  one.  He  was  the  farmer  himself;  anc 
it  was  on  account  of  the  importance  of  security  of  tenure  for  th< 
encouragement  of  farming,  tjiat  he  could  not  be  ousted  so  long  as  hi 
performed  the  services  appertaining  to  his  tenure,  and  that  he 
tempted  from  military  duties.  All  the  highest  ancient  legal  authori* 
ties,  including  Bracton,  Britton,  Littleton,  Coke,  and  Lord  Bacon, 
the  name  of  socage  tenure  from  soca,  a  plough.  Another  derivati< 
from  soc,  a  privilege,  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  privi- 
leges, especially  that  of  security  of  tenure,  which,  for  the  encoi 
ment  of  agriculture,  the  soc-man  enjoyed.  The  value  of  this  class 
independent  cultivators  did  not  indeed  consist  solely  in  their  services 
to  the  country  as  farmers.  Mr.  Hallam  speaks  of  the  original  soc- 
men as  "  the  root  of  a  noble  plant,  the  free  socage  tenants,  or  English 
yeomanry,  whose  independence  has  stamped  with  peculiar  features 
both  our  eoiLstitution  and  our  national  character."  That  noble  plant 
has  been  almost  extirpated  from  the  soil ;  socage  tenure,  by  becoming 
in  most  cases,  in  fact,  naked  proprietorship,  has  become  so  as  a  right 
in  the  estimation  of  the  socage  tenants  themselves. 

But  although  they  can  hardly  be  called  upon  now  to  fulfil  in  its 
integrity  the  literal  condition  of  their  tenure,  it  is  at  least  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  provide  that  they  shall  not  refuse  to  the  farmers,  whom 
they  put  in  their  place,  the  essential  conditions  of  good  fanning. 
They  remain  the  socage  tenants  of  the  Crown ;  and  this  negative 
obligation  is  a  very  light  one  to  fasten  on  their  tenure,  and  a  very 
lenient  interpretation  of  the  maxim,  that  landed  property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  it«  rights.  To  enforce  such  an  obligation  is  die 
more  properly  the  express  duty  of  the  State,  since  the  existence  of  a 
non-cultivating  class  of  proprietors,  and  the  whole  structure  of  landed 
property  in  this  country,  with  its  large  estates  and  few  owners,  are 

ship.  Sucli  an  idea  is  quite  unknown  to  the  English  law.  No  man  is  in  law  the  abso- 
lute owner  of  lands.  He  can  only  hold  an  estate  in  them." —  WiUitmt  on  tht  Law  ofBeal 
Pt'operttf, 
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traceable,  not  to  the  natural  course  of  commerce  and  succession,  but 
to  the  interference  of  the  law,  which  substituted  primogeniture  and 
entails  for  the  ancient  custom  of  equal  partition.     And  while,  through 
this  interference  of  the  law,  the  policy  of  which  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  question,  the  number  of  the  owners  of  land  has  steadily  diminished 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  its  monopoly  become  stricter,  the 
demand  for  land  for  a  variety  of  purposes  is  yearly  increasing  with 
the  increase  of  wealth,  trade,  and  population,  and  the  portion  applied 
to  other  purposes  constantly  diminishes  the  extent  left  to  supply  the 
first  requisites  of  existence  to  the  people.     Parks,   gardens,  villas, 
factories,  railways,  and  urban  improvements  are  yearly  encroaching 
upon  the  demesne  both  of  national  agriciJture  and  national  habita- 
tion.    Mr.  Mill  finds  a  natural  claim  on  the  part  of  the  State  for  the 
public  to  the  absolute  ownership  of  land,  in  the  fact  that  maji  did 
not  make  it :  "  It  is  the  original  inheritance  of  the  whole  species." 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  original  common,  or  patrimony  of  the 
tribe,  was,  in  these  islands,  and  still  more  so  in  Holland  and  Belgium, 
a  very  poor  property,  and  that  to  take  land  out  of  a  state  of  nature 
las  been  the  great  problem  of  agriculture.     That  problem  requires 
for  its  solution  the  permission  of  private  possession ;  yet  the  State 
cannot  abandon  its  paramount  proprietorship,  not  only  because  land 
may  be   directed   altogether  to  unproductive  uses  by  private  pro- 
prietors, but  because  it  is  the  sphere,  not  of  agriculture  alone,  but  of 
©Very  form  of  human  industry,  and  even  himian  existence, — a  con- 
sideration of  constantly  growing  importance,  now  that  the  difficulty 
^f  finding  house  accommodation  for  the  people,  and  room  to  live  and 
^'love  and  have  their  being,  has  already  become  urgently  felt.     No 
Prtnciple  of  political  economy  is  better  settled  than  that  the  maxim 
^^  kmer-faire  is  inapplicable  to  a  monopoly  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
^^d  the  law  of  the  country  has  not  only  created  such  a  monopoly, 
'^'^t  armed  its  possessors  with  powers  of  enforcing  the  tenns  it  enables 
*'*iem  to  grant,  such  as  it  has  not  conferred  upon  the  owTiers  of  any 
^tlier  commoditj\ 

It  has,  however,  been  urged,  even  by  economists  of  the  eminence 

^*  ilr.  Lowe,  that  the  best  security  the  public  can  obtain  for  the  good 

^^nagcment  of  land  is  the  personal  interest  of  its  private  holders. 

*Ue desire  of  wealth,  it  is  urged,  must  impel  the  possessors  of  land, 

*^e  the  owners  of  capital  in  trade,  to  make  the  best  commercial  and 

P^*oductive  use  they  can  of  their  possessions.     Political  economy,  I 

I^Ust  affirm,  countenances  no  such  assumption.     The  desire  of  wealth 

^*  far  from  being  a  productive  impulse  under  all  circumstances ;  it  is, 

^^  the  contrary,  sometimes  a  predatory  one.     And  the  fundamental 

*^^nmption  of   political  economy  with  respect   to   it   is,  that  men 

*^*^ire  to  get  wealth  with  the  least  possible  trouble,  exertion,  and 

*^rifice;  that  besides  wealth  they  desire  ease,  pleasure,  social  position, 

^^  political  powei' ;  and  that  they  will  combine  all  the  gratifica- 
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tion  they  can  of  their  other  desires  with  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
The  situation  of  the  inheritor  of  a  large  landed  estate  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  trader,  of  whom  (trained  to  habits  a 
business,  exposed  to  competition,  and  influenced  not  only  by  th< 
desire  of  gain,  but  by  the  fear  of  being  driven  from  the  markei 
altogether  by  better  producers)  it  is  true  that  the  best  security  tin 
public  can  have  for  the  good  management  of  his  capital  is  his  owi 
private  interest.  It  is  as  contrary  to  political  economy  as  to  commoi: 
sense  to  assume  that  a  rich  sinecure  tends  to  make  its  possessoi 
industrious  and  improving  ;  and  the  landholders  of  this  country  aw 
the  holders,  not  only  of  rich  sinecures,  but  of  sinecures  the  value  oi 
which  tends  steadily,  and  often  I'apidly,  to  increase  without  any 
exertion  on  their  part.  Even  **  producers  and  dealers,"  Mr.  Mill  hae 
observed,  **  when  relieved  from  the  immediate  stimulus  of  competition] 
grow  indifferent  to  the  dictates  of  their  ultimate  pecuniaiy  interest, 
prefei*ring  to  the  most  hopeful  prospects  the  present  ease  of  adhering 
to  routine.  A  person  who  is  already  thriving  seldom  puts  himseU 
out  of  the  way  to  commence  even  a  lucrative  improvement,  unlese 
urged  by  the  additional  motive  of  fear  lest  some  rival  should  supplant 
him."  And,  economically  speaking,  landlords  are  not  producers  bul 
consimiers — -fnujen  con-sHmcre  nati ;  nor  is  it  in  human  nature  that 
they  should,  as  a  class,  devote  themselves  to  production,  like  persons 
engaged  in  a  competitive  trade.  It  would,  indeed,  be  their  pecuniary 
interest  to  do  so,  but  that  is  not  their  sole  interest.  **A  man's 
interest,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  **  consist^s  of  whatever  he  takes  interest  <w." 
And  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  land  is,  according  to  the 
assumption  their  own  conduct  compels  us  to  make,  to  get  as  much,  not 
only  of  money,  but  of  amusement,  social  consideration,  and  political 
influence  as  they  can,  making  as  little  sacrifice  as  they  can  in  return 
for  any  of  those  advantages,  in  the  shape  of  leases  to  their  tenants,  the 
improvement  of  their  estates,  or  even  residence  upon  them  when 
other  places  are  moi'e  agreeable.  That  they  arc  frequently  guided 
solely  by  their  interest  in  this  sense  is  borne  out  by  notorious  facts : 
by  absenteeism,  by  the  frequent  absence  of  all  improvement  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord  and  the  refusal  of  any  security  to  the  tenant,  by 
the  mischievous  extent  of  the  preservation  of  game  and  the  extension 
of  deer  forests  over  what  once  was  cultivated  land.  The  single  cir- 
cmnstance  that  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  a  tenure  incompatible  with 
good  agriculture,  is  the  commonest  tenure  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, affords  positive  proof  that  the  interest  of  the  landlord  is  no 
security  to  the  public  for  the  good  management  of  the  land  in  the 
absence  of  all  interference  of  law. 

Let  us  look  next  at  the  interest  of  the  tenant.  His  interest  it 
cei^tainly  is,  upon  economical  principles,  to  cultivate  and  improve  the 
land  to  the  best  of  his  power,  provided  he  is  secure  of  reaping  the 
fruits  of  his  labour  and  outlay.     He  is  a  farmer  by  profession,  with 
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the  habits  of  one,  and  exposed  to  much  competition ;  he  has  his  Uve- 
lilxood  to  make,  and  he  would  of  course  be  glad  to  make  his  fortune, 
too,  by  his  farming.     The  public  can  therefore  count  upon  the  tenant 
doing  hi&  best  by  the  land,  if  he  is  sure  of  deriving  the  benefit.     But 
if    "he  has  no  prospect  of  doing  so,  it  becomes,  on  the  contrary,  his 
iaterest  to  labour  only  for  the  present,  and  to  employ  his  savings  and 
leisure  anywhere  rather  than  upon  the  permanent  improvement  of 
Ids  farm.     And  that  he  cannot  obtain  the  requisite  security  from 
contract   alone,  is   evident  both  from  what  has   been  said  of   the 
interest  and  conduct  of  landlords  in  the  matter,  and  from  the  fact 
previously  mentioned  that  the  courts  and  the  Legislature  have  found 
it  necessary  to  interpose  law  after  law  to  secure  the  property  in  their 
own  improvements  to  the  tenants.      There  is,  indeed,  only  one  kind 
of  contract  which  would  give  adequate  security  for  every  kind  of 
agricultural  improvement,  and  it  is  one  which  landlords  almost  uni- 
versally refuse — namely,  a  lease  of  sufficient  length  to  compensate 
for  all  possible  improvements.     Even  if  landlords  were  willing,  which 
they  are  not,  to  covenant  beforehand  in  every  short  lease  to  compensate 
for  all  improvements  there  specified  by  the  tenant,  the  contract  would 
^  inadequate,  since  the  tenant  cannot  foresee  what  improvements  he 
^ay  be  able  to  make.     What  capital  he  may  save,  succeed  to,  or 
wrrow,  he  cannot  foretell ;  and  experience  of  his  farm,  the  progress 
0^  science  and  art,  and  the  course  of  commerce  and  prices,  may  alter 
^i^  plans  altogether.     But  since  tenants  cannot  obtain  under  contract 
^fac  security  they  require,  the  State,  upon  the  narrowest  view  of  its 
Province  and  duties,  should  interfere  to  afibrd  them  such  security. 
■*-  here  is  one  thing  which  private  enterprise  cannot  do  for  production, 
^^t  is,  obtain  security ;  and  to  afford  it  is  universally  acknowledged 
^  be  the  proper  business  of  the  State.    When,  therefore,  contracts  do 
f^ot  by  themselves  give  such  security,  or  exclude  it,  the  State  should 
^^orfere  for  the  same  reason  that  in  ordinary  cases  it  interferes  to 
^^Ure  the  performance  of  contracts.     For  why  does  the  State  inter- 
,  ^^e  to  enforce  contracts,  save  to  promote  confidence,  and  to  encourage 
^dustry,  invention,  thrift,  and  improvement  ?     Its  interference  for 
*^^  security  of  farmers  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  true  meaning 
*  the  maxim  of  laisser  fain\  which  originated  in  the  answer  of  a 
^^^f  chant  to  Colbert,  the  Minister  of  Louis  XIV.    The  Minister  asked 
^tut  the  King  could  do  for  trade,  and  the  merchant  replied  that  his 
'^^jesty  should  lamer  faire  et  passer ;    that  is  to  say,  that  people 
^^^gxiged  in  production  and  trade  should  be  enabled  by  the  State  to 
^^tiage  their  business  as  they  think  best,  and  that  a  non- trading 
^***J^  should  not  control  them,  or  deprive  them  of  the  liberty  and 
^urity  the  business  requires. 

Iliese  considerations  would  justify  the  interference  of  the  State 

*^  afford  agriciJtural  tenants  in  England  greater  security  than  they 

^^  present  enjoy.    But  the  claim  of  the  tenant  in  Ireland  on  the 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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protection  of  the  State  is  infinitely  stronger.  The  landholders  of*^ 
Ireland  are  not  only,  in  the  same  sense  as  those  of  England,  th< 
creatures,  the  tenants  of  the  State,  but  they  are  the  creatures  of 
violent  interference  with  pre-existing  rights  of  property.  Moreover 
by  further  violent  interference  in  the  shape  of  penal  laws,  direct 
expressly  against  industry  and  accumulation  on  the  part  of  the 
of  the  people,  and  precluding  the  acquisition  of  property  and  capit 
and  the  rise  of  other  industries,  the  State  forced  the  great  mags  o 
the  population  to  become  competitors  for  the  occupation  of  1 
as  a  means  of  subsistence.  They  were  thus  placed  even  more  at 
mercy  of  the  landlord  than  the  Eg}'ptians  were  at  the  mercy 
Pharaoh  in  the  famine,  for  their  lands  as  well  as  their  cattle  and 
were  gone,  and  nothing  remained  to  exchange  for  bread  but  the 
bodies  and  their  labour.  Rent  under  these  circumstances  became,  n 
what  political  cconomi.sls  define  it,  tlio  ,suq)lus  nbove  average  wag 
and  profit,  but  the  surplus  above  minimum  wages,  without  any  pro 
at  all.  Instead  of  the  conditions  to  which  the  maxim  of  no 
interference  applies,  is  a  system  of  interference  which  has  ma 
the  landlord  independent  of  all  exercise  of  frugality  and  improv=*=^e- 
ment,  and  deprived  the  tenant  of  all  security  for  it.  And  the  natu^^B»l 
consequence  is  that  neither  landlords  nor  tenants,  as  a  rule,  ma  to 
any  improvements,  and  there  are  parts  of  the  island  in  which  t:  J^^ 
soil  has  actually  deteriorated. 

As  though  every  institution  in  Ireland  had  been  demised  for  t.    ^^ 
prevention  of  improvement,  even  the  tenant-right  of  Ulst^"  tends  ^ 

divert  the  farmer  from  good  husbandry  and  the  outlay  of  capital,  an(^^Bto 
incline  him  to  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  others,  and  the  chan^^"-<^ 
of  the  future,  rather  than  upon  doing  his  best  for  the  land  so  lo-^*^ 
OS  he  has  it ;  for  the  Ulster  tenant-right  is  a  custom  not  of  oompens.'  --*^ 
tion  for  improvement,  but  of  selling  anything  at  the  expiration  ^ 

the  tenure  which  adds  to  the  value  of  the  farm, — it  may  be  tJ^    ^ 
completion  of  a  railway,  or  the  character  of  the  landlord.     This 
a  verv  different   tcnant-ri'orht   from   that  of  which    M.  de 
observes  :  "  To  the  evil  complained  of  in  England,  that  the  paj^m^^ 
diminishes  the  capital  of  the  incoming  farmer,  they  oppose  in 
the  proAerb — *  Hoe  hooger,  hoe  beter,'  the  higher  the  better. 
is  infinitely  better  in  fact  to  pay  for   the  improvements  of  we.* 
cultivated  land  than  to  pay  nothing  for  an  exhausted  farm  whi* 
requires  immense  expense  to  put  it  into  good  condition.'* 

The  provisions  of  the  Government  Bill  relating  to  tenants'  i 
provements  in  Ireland  have  met  with  the  obvious  objectioa,  that 
valuation  is  proposed  at  the  determination  of  the  tenure,  when 
just  estimate  may  be  possible  of  the  increased  value  fairly  attributalc^-^ 
to  the  outlay  and  labour  of  the  tenant.      And  it  has  been  suggests 
that  a  valuation  of  the  tenant's  outlay  at  the  time  it  is  made  woi 
^isure  just  compensation.     But  even  this  would  not  snffioe.    A  pr*"^^' 
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gxessive  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  from  the  increased  production  of 

tlie  precious  metals,  would  lead  to  the  repayment  of  the  tenant's 

expenditure  in  a  depreciated  currency,  and  would  not  even  restore  his 

pecuniary  outlay  by  an  equivalent  sum.      Again,  there  are  many 

portant  improvements,  such  as  the  reclamation  of  waste  land,  which 

Ireland  are  effected  mainly  by  the  labour  of  the  tenant,  spread  over 

a.  nimiber  of  years,  and  the  value  of  which  can  only  be  judged  by  the 

result,  and   cannot  be  measured   while  being  made  by  any  official 

"Venation.      But,  thii'dly,  the  main  object  of  legislation  should  be 

t^o  induce,  and  if  necessary  to  compel,  landlords  to  grant  sufficient 

leases  to  afford  compensation  by  mere  length  of  possession.     Leases 

of  sufficient    length  have  the  double   advantage   of  disposing  the 

tenant  to  improve  his  fann  as  a  whole  by  aU  the  means  in  his  power 

(instead  of  confining  liis  aim  to  the  particular  improvements  it  may 

l>c  easiest  to  recover  compensation  for),  and  of  recompensing  liim 

without  the  intervention  of  any  external  authority,  or  the  risk  of 

dispute  with  his  landlord. 

The  merit  of  the  Government  Bill  is  that,  but  for  one  fatal  and 

contradictorj^  clause,  it«  provisions   would  make  it  the  interest  of 

landlords  to  grant  leases  of  considerable  length,  in  order  to  avoid  all 

claims  for  specific  improvements  at  the  end  of  the  tenure.     This 

merit  is  lost  by  a  clause  enabling  the  landlord  to  avoid  all  claims 

oy  a  written    prohibition    of  all  improvements,   as   well  as   by   a 

lease.    It  has,  indeed,  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  leases  in  Ireland, 

tliat  the  holdings  are  already  too  small,  and  that  long  leases  have 

l^^n  found  to  lead  to  subdivision.      The  answer  to  this,  in  the  first 

place,  is,  that  without  better  security  than  is  afforded  at  present, 

^cither  large  nor  small  holdings  can  be  even  tolerably  farmed,  not  to 

^^y  highly ;  and  the  prevailing  tenancy  at  will  is  the  very  worst 

^i'stem  upon  which  land  can  be  held,  next  to  that  of  cultivation  by 

^l^vos.     There  are  laws  of  human  nature  as  certain  and  as  necessary 

*^  the  economy  of  farming  as  any  in  chemistry  and  mechanics,  and 

^^e  of  them  is  that  without  security  and  liberty  the  cultivator   will 

^«t  exert  his  powers,  and  the  soil  wiU  not  yield  its  fruits.     ^loreover 

^J:ic  comparative  productiveness  of  the  two  systems  of  husbandry  has 

,^^^en  by  no  means  decisively  settled    against  small   farms.      **  The 

^^jger  farms  in  Flanders,"  says  M.  de  Laveleye,  "  tend  constantly 

^^wards  subdivision,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  when  subdivided 

^  t^ey  yield  a  much  larger  rent.     This  subdivision,  too,  increases  the 

ss,  not  less  than  the  net,  produce.     It  is  an  accredited  opinion 

at  large  farming  alone  can  give  to  the  soil  the  proper  crops,  and 

vote  to  it  the  requisite  capital  to  call  all  its  productive  forces  into 

ion.     In  Flanders  it  is  the  reverse  which  is  true.     In  general,  the 

^>3ialler  the  farm  the  greater  the  produce  of  the  soil.     Cultivators  and 

^>t)prietors  alike  rejoice  in  the  subdivision — the  former  because  it 

Places  more  land  within  their  reach,  the  latter  because  it  doubles 
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their  rents.  It  is  in  Eastern  Flanders,  the  country  of  smaU  farms  p^^ij^J^ 
excellence,  that  statistics  most  clearly  attest  the  perfection  of  husbandr-rx:  Jt 
and  the  amount  of  production  to  which  land  so  subdivided  gi^ 
biii;h.  There  each  cultivator,  having  for  the  exercise  of  his  indust 
little  more  than  a  single  hectare  (about  2^  acres),  feeds  as 
individuals  as  an  English  cultivator  feeds  with  the  produce  of 
hectares/'^ 

It  is  true  that  the  small  farmers  of  Flanders  derive  but  ocsami^s^mty 
incomes  for  their  own  support ;  but  this  is  so  partly  from  the  higbzMIher 
proportionate  rents  which  they  pay,  partly  through  the 
competition  for  land  which  the  excess  of  population  and  the  love 

agriculture  create,  and  partly  because  the  customary  term  of  a  Flemz ish 

lease  (for  nine  years)  is  altogether  too  short,  although  coupled  witl^Hb  a 
tenant-right  in  unexhausted  improvements. 

The  objection  that  long  leases  were  found  formerly  to  lead  to  " —  *^ 
division  in  Ireland,  deserves  little  attention  on  several  accounts.  In 

many  cases  the  subdivision  was  more  nominal  than  real,  the  l^^tnd 
comprised  in  the   original   demise   having  been   chiefly  waste  ImmJid 
which  was  thus  brought  into  cultivation ;  and  although  a  divis.  'Son 
took  place,  there  was  no  real  subdi\dsion  of  the  amoimt  of  lancE-   in        i 
cultivation.     Moreover,  the  subdivision,  where  it  was  real,  was  crea»"fced        - 
partly  by  penal  laws,  which  prevented  parents  from  providing  otli-^r- 
wise  for  their  children :  and  partly  by  the  expenses  attending  'tzhe 
sale  of  interests  in  land,  which  made  it  easier  to  sub-let  than  to  &^11> 
especially  with  the  aid  of  the  law  of  distress.     An  improved  sysfc^^ 
of  transfer  of  all  interests  in  land  is  an  essential  part  of  legpuslatioiB-   ^ 
favour  of  tenants  and  agriculture.      Lastly,  if  it  be  true  that 
tendency  of  husbandry  is  necessarily  towards  large  farms,  it  is  el 
that  the  small  holders  will  be  compelled  to  part  with  their  farms, 
subdivision  will  be  impossible. 

The  chief  practical   objections  to  legislation  on  the  subject 
really,  on  the  one  hand,  the  objections  of  landholders  to  abandon 
part  of  the  absolute  control  over  the  soil  which,  as  I  have  attempt 
to  show,  they  have  no  claim  to,  either  upon  legal  or  economi 
grounds;    and  on  the  other  hand,  the   objection  of  legislators 
grapple  with  a  difficidt  question.  For  the  Legislature  to  leave  Irel 
as  it  is,  would  be,  in  Bacon's  phrase,  "  to  enact  a  law  of  neglect," 
to  act  upon  the  economical  maxim  of  laifiser  /aire. 

T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie. 


(1)  "  Essai  sur  rEconomiu  Ruralc  do  la  Bolgique."     Deuxiemo  Edition.  1863.    11--^^    ^. 
admirable  essay  formed  the  subject  of  a  special  report  to  the  Academy  of  France,  hy     _^^^ix 
de  Lavcrque.    It^  author  is  not  only  distinguished  as  an  Economist,  but  intimal 
acquainted  with  practical  agriculture  in  Belgium. 
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SELDOit  has  there  happened  a  fortnight  so  gloomy  as  that  just  past.  To 
financial  panic  at  home  has  been  added  a  fearful  anticipation  of  things  to 
happen  abroad.  Commercial  houses  of  great  traditional  fame  haye  succumbed ; 
£nance  companies  founded  to  assist  in  laying  out  some  of  the  surplus  profits  of 
ihe  country  in  great  public  works  at  home  and  abroad,  have  found  themselves 
paralysed,  and  one  has  even  suspended  payment.  At  one  time  every  description 
of  security  was  unsaleable,  and  consequently  valueless.  Confidence  was  with- 
clrawn  firom  all  but  a  few  old  establishments.  At  the  very  time  that,  on  the 
onemorable  1 1th  of  May,  black  Friday,  a  crowd  might  be  seen  round  the  doors 
of  certain  banks  in  the  City,  an  equal  crowd  might  be  seen  besieging  the 
liouse  of  a  West-end  joint-stock  bank ;  but  in  the  first  case  it  was  to  draw 
their  money  out,  and  in  the  last  case  the  object  of  the  anxious  visitors  was  to 
open  new  accounts,  and  find,  however  low  the  interest  offered,  a  safe  home  for 
their  investments. 

In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  that  tenible  day  strange  mistakes  and  acci- 
dents occurred.     One  unfortunate  man,  anxious  to  preserve  the  funds  which 
vore  to  provide  him  with  comforts  and  perhaps  necessaries,  mistaking  the  name 
of  the  bank  on  which  there  was  a  nin,  drew  his  money  out  of  a  solvent  bank, 
iind  rushed  with  it  to  one  which  shortly  after  suspended  payment ;  another  drew 
out  five  hundred  pounds,  and  had  it  cut  out  of  his  pocket  a  few  moments  after- 
'wards.    In  former  panics,  the  suspension  of  the  Charter  Act,  or  a  sudden  supply 
of  notes,  restored  confidence  almost  immediately,  and  business  quickly  resumed 
its  ordinary  course.     Such  has  not  been  the  case  now;   our  present  monetary 
•usease  is  of  a  lingering  character — not  acute,  but  chronic ;  proceeding  not  from 
**  Want  of  capital,  but  confidence ;  betokening,  perhaps,  some  weak  point  in  the 
^'gamsation  of  our  credit  institutions.    Then  many  causes  of  distrust  all  occurred 
*^^ther.   Wo  found  we  had  moi-tgaged  our  future  profits  too  deeply  in  works  of 
**^ed  capital,  and  at  the  same  moment  occurred  the  fears  of  a  European  war, 
^*^^d  consequent  derangement  of  commercial  affairs  on  the  Continent.     Added  to 
^^,  perhaps  partly  caused  by  this,  the  price  of  cotton  went  down,  and  vast 
?^ntities  which  had  been  bought  at  eighteen  pence  a  pound  in  India,  on  anival 
^^  this  country  would  be  only  worth  a  shilling  a  pound.  In  this  way  some  calculate 
l^^t  a  loss  of  twelve  or  fourteen  millions  of  pounds  sterling  has  been  incurred  ;  a 
"^^^  which  has  to  be  divided  between  England  and  India.     It  is  the  combination  of 
^^  these  causes  which  prevents  the  revival  of  confidence ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
*^te  are  healthy  signs  and  indiciitions  that  the  natural  vigour  of  the  country 
^*^  quickly  repair  our  wasted  forces.     Trade  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  large 
"•^^^fits  are  being  made  notwithstanding  monotaiy  tightness,  and  the  great  under- 
^^*ings  whose  premature  execution  has  partly  led  to  the  present  distress  are 
^^ost  of  them  sound  and    beneficial ;  and  though  some  may  Kuffer  a  tempo- 
^^^^  suspension,  will  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  the  surplus  profits  of  the 
^^Utitry  shall  reqidre  new  investments,  and  thus  give  the  means  of  continuing 

'5^e  commercial  panic  and  the  state  of  the  Continent  have  so  diverted  men's 

^^^Hda  from  all  other  topics,  that  till  the  last  day  or  two  httle  attention  has  been 

^id  to  the  question  of  Reform,  which  would  otherwise  be  all-absorbing.     The 
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Government  having  agreed  to  the  wish  of  the  House  to  treat  the  subject  as  i     ^^.csie 

whole,  the  only  question  that  remains  is,  whether  tliat  whole  is  in  a  8iifficientl^i;±",c3i1 

perfect  state  to  be  passed  this  year ;  whether  Parliament  should  assiduously  gog>c&     ^  i 

its  mind  to  the  completion  of  this  great  work,  during  a  time  of  so  much  aiixiet^;i'€^  iii< 

at  home  and  abroad,  or  whether  the  reintroduction  of  the  measure  in  aimihgig^  m^rf^ 

session  would  not  give  us  a  more  perfect  scheme,  and  a  settlement  more  likel^f  ^»l^C€ 

to  be  lasting.     Opinions  on  this  point  are  greatly  divided  on  both  sides  of  thi-fC:^     t] 

House,  and  it  is  desirable  that  some  decision  on  the  subject  should  bo  tQker^».3ine 

without  its  being  made  a  2)arty  question.     The  Ministry  have  amply  redeemeii^».s=K3ie 

every  pledge,  and  have  freely  risked  their  existence  to  carry  a  Reform.  Bill.  Hfti^rBr  "fcrrjxu 

it  not  been  for  a  most  unexampled  state  of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  the  Bili.  •dJUJil] 

would  have  passed ;  and  even  if  it  be  postponed,  the  countiy  will  have  had  it^K^         its 

attention  seriously  directed  to  the  gi'avity  of  the  changes  pi'oposed,  and  to  the 

of  the  unenfranchised.     In  such  a  crisis  as  the  present  the  coiuitry  will  be  vei 

averse  to  a  change  of  Ministrj',  and  thoy^  may  honourably  retain  their 

Indeed,  the  public  interests  impcrativelj'^  require  them  to  remain,  and  the 

men  who  would  vot«  against  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  willingK^ 

— nay,  eagerlj- — caiTV  for  them  u  vote  of  confidence.      In  the  present  unsettl^^^^^KZec/ 

aspect  of  almost  everj'  Exu'opean  country,  no  men  could  s{>eak  with  such  authi^  ^iio« 

rity  in  the  name  of  England  as  Loixl  Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Lord 

don.     They  are  repiesentative  men  to  whom  the  statesmen  and  crowned 

of  Eurc^e  are  accustomed,  and  they  can  speak  equally  in  the  name  of  the 

tocracy  and  democracy  of  England.     They  have  been  carefully  following  up 

endless  negotiations  and  ever- varying  jihasea  of  intiicate  questions  in  the  cent 

European  States,  leading  to  knots  which,  without  the  most  skilful  monagemc 

will  be  cut  by  the  sword.   There  is  a  hope  that  a  peaceful  solution  may  belomii 

and  our  Foreign  Minister  is  just  going  to  the  Conference  at  Paris  to  use  all  h 

knowledge  and  his  tact  in  endeavoiuing  to  compose  personal  irritation  and  abal 

unwarrantable  pretensions,  and  avert  a  war  which  the  Russian  official  organ  ji 

states  would,  for  the  objects  which  are  avowed,  be  a  disgrace  to  the  Europe  of 

nineteenth  century. 

To  change  Lord  Chirendon  while  engaged  in  the  Paris  Conference,  and  to 
stitute  for  him  some  inexperienced  Minister,  who  has  not  followed  up 
negotiations,  would  be  gix^atly  to  lessen  the  chances  of  preserving  the  peace 
Europe,  which  the  peoples,  as  opposed  to  the  governments,  are  now 
forward  to  with  such  intense  anxietj'.     We  do  not  believe  that  the  good 
of  the  English  people  will  permit  sucli  a  course,  and  we  doubt  that  even. 
wiser  Conservatives  would  wish  to  see  Lord  Clarendon  at  this  moment  dianj 
for  Lord  Malmesbuiy  or  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  to  throw  on  then*  party  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  failure  of  negotiations  which  may  bo  the  prelude  either  of 
peace  in  Europe,  or  of  convulsions  of  which  no  man  can  see  the  end. 


The  most  important  event  of  the  last  fortnight  in  foreign  affiurs  has  been 
negotiation  which  has  tiikon  place  among  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  assembling  a  Confc  rence  for  the  discussion  of  the  questions  at  issue 
between  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Ittily.  In  order  to  enable  our  readers  thoroa^ily 
to  appreciate  the  full  bearing  and  significance  of  this  negotiation,  we  will 
preface  our  remarks  upon  it  by  describing  the  state  of  feeling  which  now 
prevails  both  among  the  rulers  and  the  people  of  those  countries,  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  Conference  to  overooms. 
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If  it  has  always  been  necessary,  in  historical  discussions  on  dei|>otic  or  scmi- 
daqpotic  states^  to  avoid  coufusing  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  Goyermnent 
with  those  ot  the  people,  this  is  eminently  the  case  with  Prussia  at  the  present 
moment.     Those  who  say  "  Prussia  i»  disposed  for  war  or  peace,"  or,  **  Prussia 
wishes  to  annex  the  Duchies  at  any  price,"  or,  *' Prussia  is  ready  to  give  a 
pieo)  of  land  to  Napoleon  if  he  will  help  her  to  humiliate  Austria,"  use  a  mode 
of  expression  which  is  here  entirely  inapplicable.     For,  so  far  as  wishes  and 
dij^)06ition  are  concerned,  Prussia  is  now  divided  into  two  distinctly  marked 
parts, — ^the  Government,  which,  led  by  Bismark,  almost  against  the  will  of  the 
King,  has  hitherto  done  its  utmost  to  make  war  inevitable ;  and  the  people, 
which  dreads  war,  and  distrusts  its  instigators.     On  the  one  side  is  a  self-willed 
reckless  statesman,  who  seems  to  have  socui-ed  the  confidence  of  his  royal 
master,  whose  weaknesses  he  knows  how  to  humour,  supported  solely  b}'  a  small 
clique,  and  depending  on  the  army  to  carry  out  his  ends ;  on  the  other  are  the 
millions  in  the  country  who  beg  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  in  newspapers 
and  at  meetings,  for  peace,  and  yet  shoulder  their  muskets  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand to  go  into  the  field.     The  ver^'  man  who  has  signed  a  peace  petition  to 
the  King,  who  has  described  war  nt  public  meetings  as  a  crime  against  the 
fatherland,  who  for  weeks  has  been  wiiting  leaders  and  pamphlets  against  the 
fratricidal  policy  of  Bismark,  tears  himself,  bowed  down  with  grief,  from  his 
wife,  his  child,  and  his  home,  to  join  the  ranks.     He  sighs  and  swears,  yet  he 
puts  on  the  uniform,  which  converts  hiTn  from  a  free  citizen  into  the  helpless 
filave  of   military  law.       Hundreds  of  thousands  have  done  this  in  the  last 
^w  weeks  without  a  word  being  said  (a  few  scandals  apart)  of  a  general  and 
decisive  opposition.     This  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  the  history  of  the 
present  day  is  not  likely  to  present  a  second  time. 

Cabinet  wars  have  been  fought  only  too  often, — nay,  it  may  be  said  that  most 

in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been  cabinet  wars,  caused  by  the  self-will, 

ambition,  the  folly  of  rulers,  the  thoughtlessness  and  inanity  of  theii*  coun- 

,  and  often  by  the  greed,  vindictiveness,  and  baseness  of  people  of  both 

in  their  entourage,  who  have  obtained  a  noxious  influence  over  the  direction 

"the  affairs  of  the  State.     In  order,  however,  to  enter  upon  such  a  war,  it  was 

essary  either  that  the  monarch  should  have  boundless  power  over  the  lives 

properties  of  his  subjects,  as  is  the  case  in  the  states  of  the  East ;  or  that  he 

^*^ould  know  how  to  carry  the  people  with  l^im  by  the  greatness  of  his  genius, 

«  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon ;  or,  finally,  that  he  should  have  a  blindly 

't>^dient  standing  army  at  his  disposal,  like  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Bussia. 

^t  one  of  these  conditions  applies  to  the  present  King  of  Prussia.     His  people 

One  of  the  most  highly  educated,  intelligent,  and  creative  in  the  world ;  not 

^  most  humble  of  his  courtiers  would  pretend  that  either  he  or  his  Prime 

Lster  is  a  genius  great  enough  to  acquire  boundless   influence  over  the 

3 ;  and  the  Prussian  army  is  perhaps  the  least  adapted  for  being  used  in  a 

inet  war. 

^iiis  army,  notwitstanding  the  many  heavy  sacrifices  it  has  made  for  the 

try,  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  valued  by  the  Prussians  because  it  could  only 

used  in  a  war  that  was  popular  and  necessary  for  the  true  interests  of  Prussia. 

«  present  situation  proves  that  this  theory,  Uke  many  others  which  are  not 

^^-^ed  on  experience,  is  a  false  one.    It  would  be  perfectly  true  in  a  free  country, 

^*Uise  citizens,  born  and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  freedom,  would  have  courage 
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.nd  conscientiousness  enough  to  oppose  with  all  their  strength  a  Qi>Yeiiiin< 
;(rhich  strove  to  drag  them  into  a  war  against  their  will.    The  Ftoasiaii  does 
want  courage  or  ilan ;  he  has  given  proofs  of  both  qualities  in  the  wars 
Napoleon,  and  will  do  so  again  if  it  comes  to  a  war ;  but,  being  brought  up  i 
the  midst  of  a  government  of  policemen  and  officials,  who  from  his  childh< 
upwards  drill  and  superintend  him,  ho  wants  the  courage  of  the  free  man,  an» 
the  consciousness  of  his  power  to  oppose  the  system  of  stiff,  unbending  ronti 
which  rules  in  his  countrj'.     These  Prussians  will  resist  the  most  fiery 
of  the  Hungarian  hussars,  will  storm  redans  and  stand  firm  under  fire  like  an7 
other  good  European  armj',  but  thoy  have  no  courage  in  face  of  a  decree  of  th 
Landrath,  and  -^dll  beat  a  retreat  before  their  police.     The  most  accompli 
nation  of  the  Continent  is  in  this  point  as  tame,  submissive,  and  timid  as 
ignorant  Russian  peasant  who  falls  on  his  knees  before  an  ukase  from  his 
The  Russian  at  least  honours  in  his  Czar  the  head  of  his  church  as  well  as  h=: 
sovereign ;  but  the  submissiveness  of  the  Prussian  has  neither  bigotry  nor 
plicity  to  justify  it. 

The  fruit  of  the  Prussian  system  of  government  and  education  is  striking! 
shown  in  the  present  crisis.     From  all  parts  of   the   kingdom — even 
England,  France,  and  more  distant  countries — ^Prussians  respond  to  the 
mens  to  join  the  ranks.     The  peasant  leaves  the  plough,  the  man  of 
his  desk,  the  student  his  university,  the  professor  his  chair,  the  artisan 
factory ;  for  those  who  fail  to  present  themselves  at  the  appointed  time  und< 
the  heaviest  penalties.     Thoy  obey  like  sheep  to  the  word  of  command ;  am< 
them  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  strong,  healthy  men,  husbands  and 
of  families,  though  their  business  goes  to  ruin,  their  homes  are  full  of  grief 
despair,  and  they  themselves  are  fully  convinced  that  this  war  is  an  unm 
and  unrighteous  one,  and  that  its  results  must  be  most  injurious,  perhaps 
ruinous,  to  (Jermany.     The  old  Prussian  constitution,  which  provides  for 
defence  of  the  coimtry,  has,  it  appears,  omitted  to  take  into  consideration 
contingency  of  a  war  being  fought  by  the  people  against  their  own  will, 
are  its  other  advantages  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  when  war  is  actually  goi 
on.    Whether  in  reality  the  peasants,  tradoHiiien,  clerks,  students,  artisans,  an 
schoolmasters  will  prove  good  soldiers  because  they  have  served  for  three  y 
in  their  youth  (the  more  wealthy  among  them,  who  pay  their  own 
one  year  only)  is  not  yet  evident.     Experience  has  shown  that  a 
Landwehr  man  who  comes  fresh  from  the  counter  or  the  desk  very  soon 
under  the  load  of  his  knapsack  and  musket  when  ho  is  on  the  march,  while  th^ 
regular  and  thoroughly  drilled  soldier  marches  on  without  difficulty.     In 
humble  opinion  a  peasant  of  Hungary  or  Pomerania,  who  has  never  read 
or  eaten  an  omelette  aux  fines  herhes,  will  make  a  much  better  common  8oldi< 
than  a  schoolmaster  who  has  Cipsar*s  Commentaries  at  his  fingers'  ends,  or 
yoimg  banker  who,  although  he  has  long  forgotten  the  "  de  hello  Qallico 
his  early  youth,  has  since  devoted  himself  to  the  profoimd  study  of  the  cuisin 
gavldiae.    In  any  case,  it  would  require  weeks  and  months  to  restore  the  a 
activity  to  the  soldier  who  returns  to  the  armj'-  from  his  civic  duties, — ^ti 
enough  to  lose  two  or  three  battles,  and  enable  the  Croats  to  steal  all  the 
frames  in  the  picture-gallery  of  Berlin,  lea>-ing  the  Raphaels,  Titians,  Bubenses, 
and  Diirers  to  serve  as  fuel  for  their  watch-fires. 
^  These  Croats,  with  the  kindred  races  of  Slavonians,  Slowaks,  or  Slavs,  wh 
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snake  thfiir  living  on  the  Waag,  Dray,  and  Save  by  cultiyating  maize,  are  now 
.^iying  the  Pnusians  a  great  deal  of  alarm.  Their  newspapers  are  telling  them 
"^nrhat  a  frightful  creature  the  Ci%>at  is;  how  in  his  moments  of  leisure  he  steals, 
:zniunder8,  and  robs,  and  especially  how  his  arrival  in  l^Vussia  will^  be  the  signal 
.^br  the  disappearance  of  the  culture  on  which  the  Germans  pride  themselves  so 
33inch,  and  which  they  have  had  so  much  trouble  to  acquire.  This  last  point  is 
difficult  to  understand,  for  if  the  Croats  steal,  they  lay  their  hands  on  money 
watches,  not  on  books  and  libraries.  It  is  evidently  a  great  object  with  the 
newspapers  at  the  present  moment  to  represent  these  Croats  as  bug- 
; — ^the  Government  organs,  in  order  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  Prussian 
Le  against  Austria,  and  the  Opposition  papers  in  order  to  increase  as  much 
possible  the  universal  aversion  to  war.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  both 
les,  in  order  to  attain  their  object,  should  represent  the  Croat  as  far 
terrible  than  he  really  is,  but  it  is  too  ridiculous  of  some  of  these 
Lan  papers  to  make  it  a  crime  in  the  Emperor  of  Austria  that  he  pre- 
to  send  his  semi-barbarous  races  into  their  countrj\  Now  that  the 
XBismark  policy  has  provoked  Austria  to  the  utmost,  the  nation,  which  is 
:not  strong  enough  to  overthrow  that  Minister  and  his  system,  should  really 
xnot  attempt  to  lash  itself  into  indignation  bcc^iuse  Austria  defends  herself 
ail  the  means  in  her  power.  Is  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  not  to 
jpt  any  recruit  that  does  not  know  his  Scluller  and  Goethe?  Are  his 
^soldiers  to  pass  a  competitive  examination  in  Kegel  before  they  go  to  battle  ? 
^^3^as  the  Prussian  Government  asked  the  Italian  not  to  admit  any  one  into 
Oaribtddi's  volunteers  who  has  at  some  time  of  his  life  been  a  brigand  ?  Did 
'tiJie  IVussian  soldiers  of  1848  act  with  much  more  humanity  in  Dresden  than 
^JTellachich's  Croats  in  Vienna  ?  And  were  the  Prussian  military  tribunals  in 
at  aU  milder  than  the  Austrian  ones  in  Hungary,  although  to  compare 
le  opposition  of  the  Badeners  with  that  of  the  Magj'^ars  is  like  comparing  the 
sa.  ^ttack  on  Diippel  with  the  storming  of  the  Rediin  ?  If  the  Prussian  people  are 
x-'eally  unwilling  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  highly  interesting,  though 
-tuiwashed,  races  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  there  are  only  two  means  of  avoiding 
x-t.  Either  they  must  utterly  defeat  Benedek  before  he  comes  out  of  the  defiles 
^9'£  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  or  persuade  theii-  King  that  it  is  now  time  to  substitute 
jci.€2w  counseUors  for  his  present  ones.  The  latter  would  certainly  be  the  simplest, 
c^lneapost,  and  most  convenient  plan,  if  there  were  only  men  in  Prussia  who  dared 
't:»cp  carry  it  out. 

Meanwhile  the  Chambers  have  been  dissolved.  Count  Bismark  hopes  the 
dxuigcr  of  war  wiU  give  him  a  more  tractable  Parliament,  and  his  organs  in  the 
'j>jr<j88  preach  on  the  text  that  none  of  the  old  deputies  should  bo  elected,  which 
.eans  that  the  Government  adheres  to  the  system  it  has  pursued  hitherto.  None 
Lt  new  men  are  to  be  sent  by  the  coimtry  to  Berlin.  The  demand  is  as 
trwiHonable  as  the  hope  is  vain.  Unless  a  new  electoral  law  is  octroyey  or  in 
otilior  words,  the  constitution  is  again  violated,  the  King  must  make  up  his 
^^f^ind  to  seeing  the  majority  of  the  new  Parliament  consist  of  the  same  men  who 
i?a-Te  him  loyid  cheers  both  at  tlio  beginning  and  the  end  of  last  session,  but 
^^cjTfrtheless  did  not  jneld  an  incrh  of  their  lawful  demands.  If  it  were  not  for 
^'^^  Want  of  money,  Count  Bismark  would  certainly  not  bo  in  such  a  hurry  to 
^'1  u  Parliament.  But  the  war  retjuires  money  to  an  enormous  amount,  and 
^  ^i\\  not  be  possible  to  get  any  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.     It  is  true 
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that  the  feudal  pjipers  repeatedly  stated  that  many  of  the  first  German  bankers 
hml  oflfercd  to  procure  money  for  the  Ghovemmcnt  by  means  of  loans,  even  if 
Parliament  should  not  grant  any  supplies ;  btlt  we  are  enabled  positively  to 
state  that  this  statement  is  incorrect.     On  the  contrary,  we  arc  informed  that 
three  of  the  first  banking-houses  in  Berlin,  of  unimpeachably  loyal  sentimentSy 
on  being  confidentially  sounded  on  the  subject,  declared  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  get  a  large  loan  taken  up  unless  it  were  approved  by  the  Chambers. 
Now  what  Berlin  financiers  look  upon  as  impnicticable  will  certainly  not  be 
imdertaken  by  any  other  German,  French,  or  English  house.    Being  thus  wiiih- 
out  resources,  the  Government  flies  to  the  Parliament  for  aid.     What  will  be  the 
result  ?   Judging  from  what  we  know  of  the  men  who  will  pix)bably  be  elected, 
the  Parliament  will  act  in  this  matter  as  follows : — It  will  declare  that  it  will 
not  grant  a  thaler  to  the  Government  imtil  the  latter  shall  recognise  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  vote  the  supplies  and  introduce  a  Bill  establifdiing  ministerioL 
responsibility  on  a  wide  basis.     It  will  declare  (what  every  Parliament  would— 
do  under  present  circumstances)  that  although  it  does  not  approve  of  the  motiTef^- 
and  principles  which  have  brought  on  the  war,  it  will  not  refu.se  to  grant  to  the?- 
Government  the  means  of  successfully  concluding  it,  but  that  it  wili  never 
entrust  those  means  and  the  future  of  the  country  to  the  present  Ministry. 
Finally,  it  will  declare  that  it  is  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice,  but  only  on  the»- 
condition  that  the  King  shall  dismiss  his  present  advisers,  and  surround  himsel^r^ 
by  Liberal  statesmen.     The  rest  will  depend  on  the  result  of  the  Paris  Con — 
ference  and  the  development  of  events.     We  must  add  that  up  to  the  present^^ 
date  there  has  been  as  yet  no  sign  at  Berlin  of  an  intention  to  restore  the  con — 
stitutional  regime.     On  the  contrarj-,  the  Government  has  again  grossly  violatedL- 
the  constitution  by  decreeing  an  issue  of  paper  money  in  so-called  "mortgage 
bonds,"  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  millions  of  thalers,  without  even  going*  ^ 
through  the  usual  constitutional  forms. 

In  Austiia  the  tree  of  the  constitution  is  also  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state. 
There,  too,  paper  money  has  been  manufactured  without  the  consent  of  the 
country,  and  the  convocution  of  a  Parliament  is  only  occasionally  talked  of. 
But  what  would  be  easy  in  Prussia  is  hardly  to  be  done  in  Austria.  Even  i 
the  Imperial  Government  honestly  wished  it,  it  could  not  at  this  moment  govern 
with  a  Parliament,  for  the  convocation  of  a  general  parliament  at  Vienna  would 
be  protested  against  as  warmly  by  the  Hungarians,  Czechs,  Ti^ansylvanians, 
Croats,  and  Dalmatians  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Schmerling,  and  it  is  impossiUe 
to  govern  in  each  of  the  Imperial  temtoiies  with  a  separate  Parliament,  at 
least  in  a  crisis  where  the  veiy  existence  of  the  empire  is  at  stake.  The 
Austrian  Government  will,  therefore,  only  consent  under  extreme  pressure  to 
the  convocation  of  a  l^irliament  or  of  the  diets.  Meanwhile  it  is  stiU  negotiating 
with  Himgaiy ,  to  whoui  it  is  ready  to  make  vciy  extensive  concessions.  Should 
war  break  out,  the  Emperor  will,  it  is  said,  go  with  the  Empress  to  Pesth. 
Then  will  the  Hungarians  obtain  what  they  want,  and  the  beautiful  Empress 
will  weep  Magyar  tears,  and  the  Hungarians  will  give  her  100,000  men,  and 
the  Emperor  will  again  "return  to  Vienna,  to  take  ba(,'k  from  the  Hungarians,  at 
the  first  opportunity,  what  he  gave  them  when  he  wimted  their  aid. 

In  Austria,  or  at  any  rate  in  it«  capital,  the  feeling  is  that  the  Government 
ought  to  be  allowed  i^y  do  anything  it  likes,  provided  it  gives  the  Prussians  a 
good  beating.     Should  it  succeed Jn  this,  the  Viennese  will  joj-iiiUy  give  it  abso- 
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lution  for  all  its  past  and  many  of  its  prospective  sins.     Tlioy  would  gladly  give 
up  Yenetia  if   they  could  purchase  with  it  the  ^  satisfaction  of  dictating  a 
liumiliating  peace  to   the  King  at  Potsdam.      The  feeling  of  anger  towards 
Prussia  is  beyond  description,  and  is  as  strong  among  the  Germans  in  Austria 
ss  among  the  other  nationalities  of  the  empire,  who  have  always  looked  upon 
Crermanism  as  their  natural  enemy.     They  attribute  every  evil  to  Count  Bis- 
xaark ;  and  tliey  have  already,  for  some  time,  taken  the  precaution  of  addressing 
their  letters  to  England  *'  via  Franco  ;  "  apparently  believing  that  if  they  were 
sent  through  Prussia  they  would  be  opened  by  the  Prussian  police.     The  postal 
arrangements  in  Austria  itself,  however,  have  now  grown  very  iiTegular,  as  all 
"the  railways  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  troops.     To  us,  who  are  accustomed 
"to  see  40,000  men  sent  by  railway  from  London  to  Brighton  and  back  in  one 
^ay,  it  may  sound  strange  that  the  Austrian  post-office  cannot  secure  one  mail 
SL  day  between  Vienna  and  Pesth — the  two  most  important  towns  in  the  empire. 
Travellers  are  also  compelled   to  wait  sevenvl   days  before  they  can  find  a 
;pas8enger  train,  and  the  conveyance  of  goods  is  entirely  stopped.     All  this  is  in 
<3onsequence  of  the  marchings  of  troops.     But  however  numerous  and  frequent 
"these  may  be,  one  would  think  that  there  was  always  room,  even  in  a  train- 
full  of  soldiers,  for  a  couple  of  letter-bags.     The  general  confusion  seems  to  be 
cratcliing,  and  to  have  extended  to  the  postal,  as  well  as  to  the  other  authorities. 
The  int<:aruption  of  communications,  inconvenient  as  it  is,  is  not  however  the 
'vorjit  consequence  of  the  warlike  preparations.     AU  business  is  at  a  standstill, 
t:he  factories  ai-e  shut,  the  want  of  credit  is  unprecedented,  and  the  destitution 
^onong  the  poorer  classes,  especially  in  the  provinces,  is  indescribablie.     It  is 
j>artly  due  to  the  misery  to  which  the  masses  have  been  reduced  that  the  army  is 
^aily  increased  by  thousands  of  recruits.     The  Government,  it  is  true,  does  all 
it  can  to  blow  the  warlike  feeling  against  Prussia  into  a  flame,  gives  the  press 
xinbounded  liberty  to  abuse  Prussia,  encourages  the  belief  of  the  soldiers  that  they 
'^rill  be  allowed  to  plunder  as  much  as  they  like  in  the  enemy's  countiy,  stirs  up 
"tJie    fanaticism    of   the   Eoman   Catholic   Styrians  and  TjTolese    against  the 
C!}erman  Protestants  in  Prussia,  and  takes  any  one  that  will  swell  the  ranks  of 
its  army  ;  but  none  of  these  incentives  are  after  all  so  sti'ong  as  necessity  and 
"the  want  of  work. 

There  is  now  in  the  north  of  Austria  an  army  such  as  the  empire  has  not 
Xaad  for  a  long  time,  led  by  a  general  in  whom  the  troops  have  full  confidence, 
^nd  whose  conduct  in  the  Italian  war  has  earned  him   an   honoured  name. 
Hienedek  is  a  Ilimgarian  by  birth,  and  not  being  of  noble  origin,  owes  his 
;j-)osition  entirely  to  himself,  and  estimates  rank  and  title  at  their  true  value. 
*Xhere  was  a  great  deal  of  intriguing  against  his  appointment  as  commander-in- 
^Crhief,  for  it  is  an  unprecedented  thing  in  Austrian  history  that  a  man  not  of 
^inoblo  bii-th  should  be  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian  army 
^Dvcr  the  heads  of  so  many  archdukes  and  generals  with  long  pedigrees.     The 
^^niperor  had,  however,  acquired  the  sad  conviction  in  the  Italian  war  that  the 
^3\mlais,    the   Gallas,    and   the   Schwarzenbcrgs   are   worth  but  little  in    the 
^eld,  and  that  the  presence  of    the  archdukes  and  even  of    himself  at  head- 
quarters was  rather  prejudicial  than  of  advantage  for  the  direction  of  the  war. 
"\\'hut  he  then  learnt  at  his  cost  he  now,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  has  used  as  a 
"Naming,  and  Benedek,  notwithstanding  all  the  intrigues  against  him,  was  the 
Xnan  he  selected.     The  latter  laid  down  three  conditions  on  which  alone  he 
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would  consent  to  accept  the  command  :  first,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  select 
his  own  staff;  secondly,  that  no  member  of  the  Imperial  family  should  stay  at 
his  head-quarters ;  and  thirdly,  that  he  should  have  at  his  disposal  an  army  of 
at  least  300,000  men,  in  whose  rear  an  army  of  reserve  of  corresponding  strength 
should  be  placed.  Ilis  conditions  were  fulfilled.  Not  a  single  Archduke  is 
now  at  Olmiitz,  where  are  his  present  head-quarters ;  his  entourage  consists 
of  men  selected  by  himself;  and  as  I'egards  the  number  of  troops  at  his  disposal, 
it  is,  if  not  larger,  certainly  not  smaller  than  what  he  stipulated  for.  In 
Verona,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  Archduke  Albrecht  has  established  his 
head-quarters  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  South,  there  are 
archdukes  and  young  nobles  in  plenty ;  but  as  there  will  hardly  be  any  com- 
plicated military  opei-ations  in  Venetia  in  the  open  field,  and  the  war  there  is  to 
bo  restricted  to  the  defence  of  the  Quadrilateral,  these  aristocratic  gentlemen  can 
hardly  do  much  harm.  The  division  of  the  aristocratic  and  civic  elements  wilL 
thus  on  both  sides  present  a  curious  contrast.  The  Archduke  Albrecht,  with, 
his  entourage  of  nobles,  will  have  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  plebeian  red- 
shirts  of  Garibaldi;  while  on  the  Prussian  side  the  **man  of  the  people,** 
Benedek,  will  be  opposed  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  the  Crown  Prince,  and 
other  princely  personages. 

Since  our  last  notice  Itiily  has  advanced  so  far  on  her  warlike  course  that  it^ 
now  seems  impossible  for  her  to  retreat.  A  fortnight  ago  she  was,  it  is  true,, 
placing  her  army  on  a  war  footing,  advancing  her  regiments  towards  the^ 
Venetian  frontier,  and  threatening  the  Austrian  ports  in  the  Adiiatic  with  heir^ 
fleet,  and,  as  wo  then  remarked,  the  only  alternatives  of  war  seemeil  to  be  bank- 
ruptcy and  anarchy ;  but  it  was  perhaps  even  then  not  too  late,  if  the  Emperor' 
Xapoleon  had  decidedly  set  his  face  against  the  warlike  attitude  maintained  by 
the  Cabinet  of  Florence,  to  withdraw  from  a  policy  which  it  would  in  such  a 
case  have  been  utter  madness  to  pursue.  But  things  have  now  arrived  at  such 
a  pitch  that  we  doubt  whether  even  the  immense  power  wielded  by  the  mys- 
terious ruler  who  sits  on  the  tlirone  of  France  will  be  capable  of  restraining  the 
warlike  ardour  which  has  filled  all  classes  of  Italians,  from  the  King  downwards, 
with  an  intoxication  that  blinds  them  to  all  considerations  of  reason  and  self- 
interest.  The  i)art}'^  of  action,  which  it  has  been  the  most  difficult  task  of  the 
successive  cabinets  that  have  governed  Italy  since  Aspromonte  to  restrain,  has 
now  been  let  loose  ;  the  reil-shirts  are  preparing  to  march  against  the  Austrian, 
for  the  first  time  applauded  by  Government  and  people  alike;  and  Ghiribaldi, 
though  still  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet,  which  he  fears  wishes  to 
use  his  name  as  a  bugbear  to  terrify  Austria  into  making  a  diplomatic  compro- 
mise, has  declared  his  readiness  to  take  the  command  of  the  volunteers  when  the 
time  for  action  arrives.  The  calling  out  of  the  volunteei*s  and  the  summons  to 
Garibaldi  have,  in  fact,  now  transferred  the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Italy  from  the  hands  of  the  Government  into  those  of  the  party  of  action. 
Arrangements  have  already'  been  made  for  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  directly 
war  breaks  out,  in  which  Crisi)i,  the  Eadical  leader,  and  perhaps  Mordini,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  same  party,  will  hold  important  posts.  That  the  pre- 
sent Government  only  exists  on  sufferance  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  debate 
on  the  bill  for  giving  it  dictatorial  powers  similar  to  those  given  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  I80O  to  Cavour.  This  bill  was  in  the  fii-st  place  so  greatly  modified  in 
committee,  that  when  it  caino    before  the  House  it  only  contained  articles 
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empowering  the  Ministiy  to  forbid  the  publication  of  news  or  comments  on 
military  movements,  and  abolishing  the  privilege  of  hahecis  carpus  until  the 
end  of  July.  Even  in  this  shape  the  bill  met  with  so  strong  an  opposi- 
tion in  the  Chamber,  although  both  the  leaders  of  the  Radical  party — 
Crispi  and  Mordini — spoke  in  its  favour,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  restrict  still  further  the  powers  that  were  to  bo  given  to  the  Government. 
In  a  subsequent  debate  on  the  question  of  imposing  a  tax  of  eight  per  cent, 
on  Italian  rente  the  Ministiy  sustained  another  severe  check,  that  most  impolitic 
and  unjujst  tax,  which  must  severely  shake  the  already  tottering  fabric'of  Italian 
credit,  having  been  passed  by  a  small  majority,  in  spite  of  the  strong  and 
reiterated  protests  of  Signor  Scialoja,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  all  the  other 
distinguished  financiers  in  the  House.  This  suicidal  decision,  which  assuredly 
no  representative  assembly  in  its  sober  senses  would  have  arrived  at,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  mania  which  has  seized  the  Italians  for  rushing  into 
war,  and  the  consequent  desire  to  accumulate  resources  by  any  means  at  their 
disposal,  however  unjustifiable.  Another  significant  incident  has  been  the 
re-election  of  Mazzini  for  Messina,  notv^dthstanding  the  vote  of  the  Chamber 
declaring  him  to  be  unqualified.  The  feeling  in  the  whole  of  Sicily,  indeed, 
is  described  as  being  so  passionately  warlike,  that  it  has  become  dangerous  for 
foreigners  to  walk  in  the  sti'eets  of  any  of  the  towns.  Perhaps  the  most  impoi-tant 
sign,  however,  of  the  preponderance  of  the  Radical  partj'  is  to  be  found  in  the  plan 
of  the  proposed  campaign,  of  which  the  principal  feature  is,  as  we  anticipated  in  our 
last  number,  an  attack  on  the  Austrian  territories  bordering  on  the  Adriatic.  This 
operation,  in  which  the  Garibaldians  are  to  take  the  principal  part,  will  involve 
both  a  democratic  propaganda  against  Austria  and  a  violation  of  the  territory 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  In  1848  the  Sardinian  Government  carefully 
avoided  anj'  revolutionary'  agency-,  and  dreaded  the  possibilit;^'  of  a  collision 
with  the  Bund ;  but  Italy  has  now  no  such  scruples,  and  the  plan  of  attacking 
Trieste  and  entering  the  adjoining  districts  is  not  only  openly  talked  of,  but 
Italian  agents  have  already  been  sent  to  Dalmatia  and  the  Tp'ol  with  the  view 
of  stirring  up  a  revolution  against  Austria  among  the  inhabitants  of  those 
districts.  The  war  is  therefore  to  be  strictly  a  revolutionary'  one  on  the  part 
of  Italy.  So  notorious,  indeed,  are  these  projects,  that  even  the  little  re])ublic 
of  Switzerland  has  thought  it  necessary-  to  take  measiu'cs  for  the  preseiTation 
of  its  neutrality  against  a  possible  incui*sion  of  Garibaldians  by  sending  troops 
to  occupy  the  i)asses  in  the  canton  of  Graubinden,  between  Italy  and  the  TjtoI. 
It  is  true  that  Italy  had  not,  in  1848,  the  Prussian  alliance  to  rely  upon ;  but, 
although  it  is  cei-taio  that  a  convention  has  really  been  signed,  binding  each  of 
the  two  Powers  to  assist  the  other  when  war  breaks  out,  this  alliance  is  no 
longer  looked  upon  with  so  much  confidence  in  Italy  as  it  was  a  fortnight  [ago. 
The  natural  unwillingness  of  the  Italians  to  connect  themselves  with  a  Bismark 
policy  was  at  first  overcome  by  the  evident  wish  of  Bismark  himself  to  get  the 
Prussian  Liberals  on  his  side  by  holding  up  before  their  eyes  the  bait  of  a 
united  Gei-manj^  with  a  Parliament  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  in  which 
Prussia  should  have  a  preponderating  influence ;  and  the  singular  popularity 
which  Bismark  for  a  short  time  enjoyed  in  Italy  was  entirely'  due  to  the  belief  that 
this  manceuvi'o  would  be  successful.  Unfortunately  the  Italians,  like  too  many 
other  people,  judged  their  neighbours  by  their  own  standard,  thinking  that 
German  unity  was  as  much  a  passion  with  the  Germans  as  Italian  unity  is  with 
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thorn.  The  veil  lias  now  fallen  from  thoii-  eyes,  and  thoy  see  with  sui-priso  and 
disappointment  that  they  have  allied  themselves  with  a  statesman  who  is  as 
much  detest<xl  by  the  Libenils  of  Germany  as  he  is  by  those  of  France  and 
England,  and  have  thereby  made  their  cause,  which  has  hitherto  had  tko  sym- 
pathies of  the  party  of  progress  throughout  the  world,  that  of  despotism  and 
reaction. 

The  singular  escapade  of  Prince  Charles  of  Ilohenzollem  has  again  turned 
public  attention  from  the  momentous  events  which  are  passing  in  G^ermany  and 
Italy  to  the  petty  intrigues  of  which  the  rich  and  fertile,  but  miserably  ill- 
governed  provinces  on  the  Danube  have  been  the  theatre.  Our  i^eaders  aro 
already  awai'e  of  the  true  significance  of  the  election  of  this  young  Prussian, 
lieutenant  of  dragoons,  who  was  apparently  put  forward  by  the  Government 
as  a  candidate  for  the  sovereignty  merely  because  their  political  existence  was 
staked  on  their  getting  a  foreign  sovereign,  and  he  happened  to  be  the  only 
prince  without  a  crown  they  could  think  of  at  the  moment.  The  Roumans  knew 
nothing  of  Prince  Charles,  and  ho  was  only  elected  (not,  however,  without  con- 
siderable opposition),  because  many  thought  that  any  sovei-eign,  whoever  he 
might  be,  would  be  bettcT  than  none  at  all.  At  the  same  time  they  decreed, 
witli  characteristic  ingenuity,  that  Piince  Charles's  father  was  to  be  considered  as 
a  naturalised  Rouman,  thus  hoping  to  get  over  the  objection  that  they  are  bound 
by  treaty  to  elect  a  native  sovereign.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the" Confer- 
once  at  Paris,  which  has  declared  against  the  election.  Important  events  arc, 
therefore,  now  ])reparing  in  Roumania,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  first 
shot  of  the  coming  war  will  be  fired  on  the  Danube. 

The  repoi-t  that  the  country'  has  been  occupied  by  the  Turkish  and  Russian 
troops  has  not  been  confirmed,  but  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  such  an 
occupation  will  sooner  or  later  take  place,  in  virtue  of  the  strange  alliance 
which  has  recently  been  contracted  between  the  Porte  and  the  Government  of 
St.  Petersburg  (and  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last  number)  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  Roumania  from  being  given  to  Austria  in  exchange  for  Venctia. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  that  such  an  alliance,  which  is  only  to  bo  explained 
by  the  desperati^  straits  to  which  Turkoj^  has  been  lodiiced  in  consequence  of 
the  disorder  in  her  finances,  and  the  symptoms  of  approacliing  insurrection  in 
her  westei-n  provinces,  can  last  for  any  length  of  time, — and  we  need  hardly 
point  out  that  Ruasia  would  not  send  her  troops  into  Moldavia  in  order  to  keep 
that  province  for  Turkey.  But  in  the  election  of  a  foi-eign  prince  to  the  throne 
of  the  Print'ipalities,  no  less  than  in  the  cession  of  them  to  Austria,  the  interests 
of  Ruf=isia  and  Turkey  meet :  for  in  either  case  Russia  must  lose  her  influence  in 
Roumania  and  her  chfince  of  eventually  obtaining  possession  of  that  long- 
coveted  object  of  the  ambition  of  the  Cziii-s ;  while  Turkey  will  have  to  give  up 
her  suzerain  rights,  and  thereby  cixjate  a  dangerous  precedent  for  the  other 
important  tenitories  which  she  holds  by  a  similar  teniu-e.  It  is  time  that  Prince 
Charles  has  declarcni  that  ho  will  preserve  the  suzerain  rights  of  the  Porte 
untouched,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  mere  manoeuvre  to  secure  him  against 
a  Turkish  occupation  until  he  is  finnly  settled  on  his  throne,  for  both  the  wishes 
of  his  people  and  the  inclinaticms  of  his  powerful  relatives  in  Europe  will  urge 
him  to  throw  off  at  the  fii^st  opportunity  a  subjection  which  he  cannot  but  feel  to 
be  humiliating.     Although  the  King  of  Prussia  persuaded  him  at  first  to  reject 
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the  cjTown  at'  the  Principalitios,  Lifl  Majesty  will  doubtless  be  tke  first,  when  the 
J'rince  becomes  their  Sovereign,  U)  insist  on  his  being  absolutely  independent  of 
the  Sultan ;  und  even  the  acceptance  of  the  crown  by  the  Prince  is  not,  if  we 
^ixo  rightly  inforuied,  so  disagrocablo  in  high  circles  at  Berlin  as  the  conduct  of 
"fcho  King  in  the  mutter  might  lead  us  to  believe.     It  was  of  coui'so  necessary  for 
Count  Bismark,  in  presence  of  the  very  decided  declaration  of  the  l*aris  Con- 
ference on  the  subject,  officially  to  set  his  facx)  against  the  Prince's  election. 
Sis  protestationf<,  indeed,  of  the  innocence  of  Prussia  in  the  whole  iiifair  were 
oarried  to  a  somewhat  suspicious  length,  and  when   he   forbade   tli(.^  Prince 
to   receive  the  deputation  at  Berlin,   at  the  same  time  giving  him  leave  of 
^ibfience  from  his  regiment  so  as  to  enable  liim  to  i-eceive  it  at  Dusseldorf,  it  was 
perhaps  only  natural  to  believe  that  this  excessive  anxiety  to  abide  by  the 
deciidons  of  the  Conference  was  not  quite  sincere.     Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certainly  somewhat  singular  that  Prince  Chai-les  should  have  accepted  the 
Crown  ai'ter  he  had  by  the  advice  of  his  relative,  the  Iving  of  Prussia,  decisively 
-refused  it.     lie  has,  however,  another  and  fai*  mote  powerfid  i*elative,  whose 
leanings  tow.irds  Birmiiirk  are   now  no  secret,  who  has  always  cHs]>Iayed  a 
-jieculiar  interest  in  Pouman  affairs,  and  who  is  susjiected  of  being  as  desirous 
ix-s  Russia  and  Turkey  to  miike  it  impossible  for  Austria  to  got  the  Priiieii)alities 
i  Ti  exchange  for  Venetia,  so  as  to  again  trj^  his  hand  at  remodelling  tlio  map  of 
Europe.     If  it  should  tiu-n  out  that  the  young  Prussian  dragoon  is  but  the 
"Hlind  instrument  of  Napoleon — and  indications  are  not  wanting  to  give  this 
supposition  a  strong  appearance  of  truth — lloumania  may  alter  idl  present  tho 
rfiost  difficult  of  the  (jucstions  which  are  now  agitating  Euiope. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  complications  with  which  the  whole  face 
^^  the  Continent  is  at  this  moment  convulsed,  and  see  what  are  the  chances  of 
*^    pacific  remedy  being  Ibund  for  this  virulent  and  deep-soatod  Eui'opean  dis- 
^^'^or.  Lil>eral  Italy  allied  with  feudal  and  reactionarj'  Pi-ussia  in  a  war  the  avowed 
*^"Joct  of  which  is  the  annexation  of   the  oppressed  nationality  oi  Schleswig- 
^^^^IjKtein  and  the  extinction  of  those  small  German  States  which  have  hitherto 
*^iT^j:ied   an  Jisylum  for  German  Liberals  ;    reactionarj'  and    desjiotic  Austria 
^^I^x^csonting  the  rights  of  those  States,  und  taking  up  arms  in  favoui-  of  the 
*^Pl>irQS3od  nationality  of   8chleswig-IIolst(dn  ;    England  sj^mpathising  with  a 
f^^^^^hitionary  policy  in  Italy,  and  agtunst  the  projects  of  the  Italian  revolu- 
^-^oxxiats  in  Turkey  ;   the  Sultan  appealing  to  the  Czar  for  assistance  against  the 
^^^Omes  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  Pnissian  aiiny ;    Garibaldi  foiining  a  Polish 
^ion,  which  will  find  itself  charging  another   Polish   legion  raised  on   the 
*^  *-^^otic  priucii)le  in  Galicia, — such  are  a  few  of  tlie  anomalies  which  testify 
"tlie  present  unhealth}^  and  abnormal  state  of  the  Continent.     It  is  for  this 
^  "^"t^j  of  things  that  it  will  be  the  task  of  the  Coniercnce  v^^hich  is  to  meet  in  a 
^    ^^    days  to  discover  a  remedy.     We  confess  that  the  x>rospect  of  averting  wai* 
^  ^     ^uch  means  does  not,  imder  present  ch'cumstances,  seem  to  us  encouraging. 
^^  only  too  evident  that  of  all  the  Powers  which  have,  with  more  or  less 
'^'^irnofw,  accepted  tho  invitation  to  the  Conference,  England  is  tho  only  one 
.  ^^^h  sincerely  desires  peace.    Bussia  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  first  to  propose 
^^  the  great  Powers  should  intervene  in  tho  Austro- Prussian  quarrel  for  the 
7^"lx)se  of  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  pacific  solution  of  tho  questions 
^^ijli  j)nKluc«,'d  it,  and  she  has  ever  since  iu"gently  pressed  the  Powei*s  to  accede 
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to  her  proposal ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  she  is  not  at  pi-oscnt  prepared  for  war  - 
and  the  increased  activity'  she  has  lately  shown  in  the  east  of  Europe 
unfortunately  gives  only  too  much  coloui'  to  the  suspicion  that  she  onl 
wants  a  Conference  in  order  to  gain  time  for  increasing  her  armaments,  so 
when  war  breaks  out  to  bo  enabled  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  it.  As  fo: 
France,  we  already  pointed  out  in  our  last  number  how  suspicious  is  he: 
neutrality.     The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  at  first  averse  to  the  meeting  of 


Congress,  and  he  only  consented  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  represen- 
tations of  Eussia  and  England,  being  desirous  of  proving  both  to  Europe  an< 
to  his  own  people  that  he  wishes  for  peace,  and  that  if  war  should  couie  h»- 
would  be  dragged  into  it.  That  Austria  wishes  for  peace  is  probable,  but 
is  said  she  has  again  declared  she  wiU  not  give  up  Yenetia  without  a  territorij 
compensation ;  and  the  difficult,  many  well-informed  persons  think  inipossibh 
problem  is,  to  procure  this  for  her  without  a  war.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hai 
shown  that  nothing  but  the  cession  of  Venetia  can  prevent  Italy  from  fighl 
ing,  as  she  has  now  gone  too  far  to  retreat.  The  Venetian  question,  thei 
fore,  which  is  really  the  only  one  which  presents  the  danger  of  imminent  iii  ^  ni 
to  Europe,  is  just  the  one  whose  only  pnictical  solution  it  appears  difficu—^^^^^idt 
for  the  Conference,  by  the  terms  of  its  summons,  to  discuss. 

Even  supposing,  however,  that  the  disinclination  of  Austiia  to  discuss  a  cessio^= 
of  Venetia  is  only  attributable  to  a  desii*e  to  save  her  dignity,  it  is  hard  to 
how  a  conference  in  which  the  decisions  of  the  majoritj'"  are  not  to  be  enfc 
on  the  minority  can  have  any  practical  result.     The  demands  of  each  of 
parties  in  the  dispute  are  kno'wn  to  all  the  world,  and  everj-  argument 
already  been  exhausted  save  that  of  the  sword  to  induce  them  to  abate  the 
pretensions.      We  may  be  sure  that  neither  the  polished  sarcasm  of  Princ 
Grortchakoff,  nor  the  diplomatic  ambiguities  of  M.  Urouj-n  de  Lhuys,  nor 
honest  frankness  of  Lord  Clarendon,  will  show  more  clearly  to  the  Cabinets 
Austria  and  Prussia  the  foUy  of  the  course  on  which  they  have  entered  than 
already  been  done.     Is  it  likely  that  Count  Bismark  will  give  up  to  the 
suasive  powei-s  of  three  foreign  statesmen  what  he  has  obstinately  refused  to 
reiterated  clamours  of  millions  of  his  fellow-countiymeu  ?  or  that  Count  Mensdoi 
will  be  converted  in  behalf  of  his  imperial  master  to  the  view  that  the  retention 
Venetia,  which  Francis  Joseph  has  hitherto  regarded  as  a  point  of  honour, 
neither  expedient  nor  just  ?    A  discontented  people,  an  empty  exchequer,  an. 
a  powerful  enemy  are  far  stronger  inducements  to  peace  than  the  argumeni 
however  distinterested,  of  foreign  diplomatists,  and  if  the  former  fail  we 
not  put  much  faith  in  the  efficacy  of   the  latter.     The  way  of  making 
Conference  a  real  instrument  for  restoring  the  peace  of  Europe  is  for  two 
least  of  the  great  neutral  Powers  to  enter  into  an  armed  alliance  for  the 
of  enforcing  its  decisions  if  necessary,  on  any  Power  that  should  refuse  to  abid* 
by  them.     Although  there  arc  serious  objections,  on  principle,  to  such  a 
the  mere  fact  of  such  an  alliance  having  -been  made  would,  wo  are  persuade 
render  war  impossible.     There  seems,  however,  to  bo  no  prosjjoct  of  such 
invent,  and  we  can  therefore  only  fear,  unless  the  strong  popular  feeling 
favour  of  peace  has  more  weight  than  we  venture  to  anticipate,  that  this  Con- 
feronce,  like  most  of  those  that  have  preceded  it,  will  be  very  useful  for  pre^ 
paring  the  war,  but  will  do  nothing  to  avoid  it. 

Mmj  29th. 
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L.  Bbnav's  book  on  the  Apostles  is  not  likely  to  make  the  same  stir  as  his 
«<  Yie  de  J^sns,"  partly  on  account  of  the  lesser  importance  of  the  subject, 
^dthoagh  the  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  partly  because  a  second  book 
always  to  contend  against  a  public  ill-disposed.  Whenever  an  author 
powerfully  agitated  us,  he  becomes  a  formidable  rival  to  himself.  One 
of  admirers  will  be  disappointed  if  the  now  book  does  not  repeat  the  ideas 
^nd  types  which  interested  them  in  the  old  book — though  they. would  be  the 
^rst  to  exclaim  against  him  as  '*  used  up ''  if  he  did  repeat  the  idead  and  types, 
«ind  all  they  really  demand,  is  the  repetition  of  the  amazement  and  delight  created 
1)y  a  new  form  and  a  new  mind.  Another  class  of  admirers  will  have  grown 
^somewhat  ashamed  of  their  admiration,  now  they  have  heard  so  many  contemp- 
"Cnons  and  disenchanting  criticisms  passed  on  the  author.  The  polemical  tactics 
«if  discrediting  with  a  shrug  or  a  sneer  the  learning  and  the  logic  of  an  opponent 
"tiell  upon  the  public.  Our  favourite  has  been  so  often  pronounced  "  shallow," 
sind  his  ideas  declared  to  be  ''ideas  perfectly  familiar  to  all  inquirers,**  that 
'^ro  begin  to  cultivate  a  private  scorn  for  our  idol.  People  who  are  con- 
'ftented  to  be  crassly  ignorant  themselves,  begin  to  be  querulous  with  their 
"teacher  on  account  of  his  superficiality.  Superficiality  is  a  terrible  bugbear  to 
^he  superficial.  The  amour  propre  of  readers  is  alarmed  lest  they  should  be 
x-idmiring  in  the  wrong  place,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of 
T:>oing  imperfectly  informed  in  the  eyes  of  critics  who  never  supposed  them  to  be 
informed  on  the  subject  at  all. 

M.  Benan  has  these  obstacles  to  combat ;  and  he  has  another  which  is  even 

-amore  fetal  to  success — the  distrust  of  the  free-thinking,  pltu  the  disgust  of  the 

«nrthodox.     On  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  new  contribution  to  the  history  of 

Christianity  I  am  not  competent  to  form  an  opinion — ^it  is  a  subject  upon  which 

I  am  comprehensively  ignorant ;  but  the  readers  of  the  Keview  will  soon  have 

"the  verdict  of  an  authoritative  writer  on  the  orthodox  side.     What  I  wish  to 

yvpeak  of  is  the  incongruous  style  of  treatment  M.  Kenan  has  adopted  in  the 

<3iideavour  to  give  expression  to  what  I  believe  to  be  genuine  convictions.  Those 

"^^0  reproach  him  with  seeming  to  court  the  applause  of  free-thinkers,  and  at 

"tie  same  time  to  deprecate  the  censure  of  the  orthodox,  by  his  incongruous 

^iTMxture  of  criticism  with  sentiment,  who  think  that  he  is  a  nineteenth-century 

^^ibbon,  placing  sentiment  where  Gibbon  would  place  a  sneer,  should  remember 

■^^t  if  critical  inquiry  has  conducted  him  to  conclusions  altogether  at  variance 

^^'tli  the  dog^mas   of   Christianity,   and  has  made  the    historian  simply  an 

'storical  critic,  this  has  been  a  late  development,  and  was  preceded  by  long 

of  orthodox  adhesion,  during  which  his  affections  had  time  to  grow  roimd 

^**  the  leading  ideas  of  Christianity.     He  was  a  seminarist  before  ho  became  a 

^'^^ic.    He  cannot  forget  his  early  years,  he  cannot  shake  off  old  associations. 

'^-i*  is  the  key  to  that  passage  in  his  preface  in  which  he  explains  his  attitude, 

^*^t.  which  many  hiive  read  as  an  apology.     I  accept  his  explanation  as  made  in 

^'^^^^  faith.     But  at  the  same  time  I  must  point  to  the  incongruity.    A  man 

^■^  either  believe  in  miracles  or  disbelieve  in  them ;  he  may  take  the  scientific 

*^      the  theologic  point  of  view;   he  cannot  take  both;  and  the  attempt  to 

Voi,.  V.  R 
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reconcile  tlie  two  leads  to  unpleasant  eqnivocalness.     M.  Eonan  explains  ih& 
hallucinations  of  the  early  Chi'istians   (in  which   Christ  was  seen   after  his 
resurrection,  and  in  which  the  gift  of  tongues  descended  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  disciples)  just  as  any  scientific  inquirer  explains  the  somewhat  similair 
haUucinations    of   Quakers,  Irvingites,    Mormons,    and    spirit-rappeTS ;    yet, 
after  shocking  the  orthodox  reader  by  this  explanation  and  this  parallel,  h«3 
attempts  to  soothe  the  troubled  mind  by  an  assurance  that  we  must  make  an. 
immense  difference  between  **  abeiTutions  without  significance  and  without  sl 
future"   and    those  illusions  which   hare  accompanied  the  establishment  of" 
a  new  religious  code ;    after  irritating  the  Christian  by  asserting  that  eveEi. 
Mormonism,  not  to  mention  more  august  rehgions,  displays  its  martyrs  and  its 
miracles,  he  vainly  attempts  to  reassure  the  angrj--  reader  by  insisting  that  io. 
the  case  of  Mormons,  Babists,  and  Boudhists  the  credulity  was  platitude  cT esprit, 
whereas  in  Christian  credulity  there  was  an  unspecified  superiority.     It  looki^ 
like  irony  to  invoke  science,  and  then  protend  that  sentiment  can  smooth  dowxi 
all  the  sharp  angles.     TjCss  vacillatrng  minds  will  choose  one  of  the  altematiTes, 
they  will  declare  the  miracles  to  be  hnUuciiiations,  or  will  accept  them  as 
historical  facts. 

What  M.  Renan,  and  with  him  many  earnest  minds  of  our  day,  most  desiros 
is  that  the  integrity  of  philosophy  should  be  preserved,  and  the  moral  cmlture 
of   Christianity  raised  into    undisputed    pre-eminence  over  dogmatic   belief. 
Science  and  dogma  he  feels  to  be  incompatible  ;  and  he  cannot  discard  science. 
But  science  and  Christianity  ho  fools  are  perfectly  compatible,  and  he  would 
have  them  work  harmoniously  together.     I  supx)08e  there  are  few  people  at  the 
present  day  who  do  not  regai*d  the  moral  aspect  of  Beligion  as  their   chief 
solicitude;    men  dread  thci  distiu'bance  of  dogmas,  less  because  they  have  a 
living  beHef  in  the  dogmas  than  because  they  suppose  the  dogmas  to  be  neces- 
sary pillars  to  morality.     It  is,  therefore,  deeply  significant  that   a  journal 
should  have  been  established  in  France,  and  is  now  some  six  mon^s  old. 
La  Morale  IndSpentJante,  the  object  of  which  is  to  preach  the  absolute  independ' 
enco  of   morality.      The  writers   believe  that  in   the  happy  days  to   come 
Morality  will  be  as  independent  of  Theology  as  are  Astronomy,  Physics,  and 
Chemistr}%  which  once  were  enslaved.     During  the  Middle  Ages  all  truth  was 
supposed  to  have  its  root  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  tradition.     Science  had 
to  accommodate  its  results  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  as  best  it  could,  and 
when  it  could  not,  had  to  abjure  or  equivocate.     The  stake  was  a  formidable 
logician ;  and  only  a  few  insurgent  minds  were  bold  enough  to  argue  with  it- 
But  from  time  to  time  the  few  wore  ready ;  and  at  last,  after  some  thousand 
years  of  servitude,  the  enfranchisement  began.     Physics  became  independent. 
Medicine  ceased  to  bo  practised  by  the  clergy  ;  and  diseases  came  to  be  treated 
by  more  effectual  methods  than  exorcism.     Confidence  in  drugs  grew  groater 
than  in  amulets  and  relics.     The  Church  never  welcomed  these  innovations. 
Indeed,  the  Sorbonno  condemned  quinine,  opposed  innoculation,  and  declared 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  be  an  impious  heresy.     But  the  movement  had 
begun ;    and  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and    Copernicus  came  to  giTe  a 
terrible  shock  to  the  believers  in  the  encyclopaedic  character  of  the  Scriptui^s. 
Giordono  Bruno  was  burned,  and  Galileo  only  escaped  by  abjuration ;  but  the 
tide  rolled  on;  Astronomy  became  independent;  Bacon  and  Descartes  caine» 
and  separated  Philosophy  from  Theology.    Then  Oeology,  Ethnology,  aild 
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OhroiKdogy  arriyed  at  results  wbich  no  ingenuity  oould  reconcile  with  the 
Sdiptaxes ;  and  Criticism  began  to  make  havoc  with  the  yery  text  of  Scripture 
itself.  How  long  will  it  be  before  Morality  is  rendered  independent  of 
Theology,  studied  by  itself  for  itself,  bearing  in  itself  its  own  criteiion  and  its 
own  methods  ? 

En  attendant,  suppose  we  become  a  little  more  scrupulous  in  our  morals,  and 

-suppose  in  our  reforms  we  include  the  morals  of  Literature  ?  No  one  acquainted 

^^vrith  the  world  of  letters  will  regard  it  as  altogether  satisfactory  from  the  moral 

aspect;  nor  can  it  be  otherwise  so  long  as  men  draw  the  absurd  distinction 

"t>etween  a  written  and  a  spoken  lie,  which  is  at  present  implied  in  the  conduct 

of  many  authors  and  the  current  ideas  held  on  the  subject  of  Literature.     Thus 

-^he  naaji  who  is  eloquently  indignant  about  the  tricks  of  trade  and  commercial 

ixnmorality,  will  in  the  next  breath  propose  to  you  some  dishonesty  in  Litera- 

tniro  without  a  blush,  without  even  a  suspicion  that  he  proposes  anything  to 

-which  an  upright  man  could  object.     The  man  who  would  cut  you  for  a  wilful 

deception  out  of  Literatiu'O,  will  cut  you  for  your  unfriendliness  in  not  assisting 

"hJTTi  or  his  friend  by  some  wilful  deception  in  Literature. 

The  little  war  of  advertisements  which  has  been  going  on  betv^^een  Mr.  Murray 

3.xid  Mr.  Macmillan  d  propos  of  the  Quarterly  Revieu)  on  Ecce  Homo  will  I  fear 

only  help  to  increase  the  sale  of  the  much-talked-of  book ;  but  it  might  become 

a  precedent  which  would  help  to  check  one  ctf  the  literary  tricks  of  trade.     In 

t^liis  particular  case  I  hold  Mr.  Macmillan  perfectly  blameless ;  for  undoubtedly 

-tire  effect  of  his  first  advertisement  upon  my  mind  was  that  he  intended  a 

sarcasm  against  the  Quarterly ^  by  showing  how  strikingly  that  journal  was  at 

vajiance  with  other  journals  whose  orthodoxy  was  beyond  suspicion,  and  with 

Clmrch  dignitaries  whose  names  were  authoritative.     But  Mr.  Murray,  reading 

tile  advertisement  otherwise,  was  in  the  right  to  protest  agauist  what  he  evidently 

^^**^idered  to  be  an  unfair  use  of  the  Quarterly,     "Will  Mr.  Murray  undertake  to  be 

dually  alert  in  future,  and  whenever  a  publisher  or  author  is  dishonest  enough 

(such  things  have  been  known)  to  pick  out  some  favourable  sentence  from  an 

'^^^vourable  critique,  or  tw^ist  a  sentence  in  such  a  way  that  blame  shall  carry 

7*^®  air  of  praise, — will  he  expose  that  trick  ?    And  will  editors  of  influential 

J^^^Utials  also  be  alert  'r    It  is  saddening  enough  to  see  the  fulsome  praise  which 

^^  be  quoted  as  puffs  of  miserable  books  without  the  accomptmying  suspicion 

^^^  many  of  these  "  opinions  of  the  press"  are  really  not  at  all  the  opinions 

^P^i^ssed  in   the   critiques.     Altogether,  it  would  be  desirable  that  wiiters 

ft  m% 

*^^ld  have  more  dignity  than  to  allow  their  books  to  be  puffed  in  the  style 

*'  summer  trouserings."     But  when  Shadrach  affirms  that  England  is  en- 

^^iiistic  about  his  "  trouserings,"  we  need  not  believe  that  eloquent  Hebrew 

*^^5^  we  like  to  accept  his  authority ;  but  if  he  were  to  quote  the  written 

^t^^obation  of  Lortl  B and  Sir  Something  S (never  having  measured 

^Hq  aristocratic  legs),  we  should  protest  against  the  attempt  at  imposition. 

"^  o  one  cries  stinking  fish ;  no  one,  therefore,  cites  luifavourable  '  *  opinions 

^e  press"  except  by  way  of  sarcasm.     "Opinions"  therefore  must  always 

^^^i*  the  aspect  of  puffs.     Hence  their  ineffectiveness.     The  pubUc  is  not  quite 

^uUible  as  is  supposed;  and  seeing,  as  it  sees,  the  most  despicable  trash 

^   ^sed  for  its  originahty,  invention,  proftmdity,  pathos,  humour,  learning,  and 

devotion  to  Biblical  truth,"  begins  to  suspect  that,  after  all,  *'  opinions  of  the 

r2 
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press  "  aro  very  sorry  guides.  Still  there  must  be  a  per-centage  of  gulls.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  protect  these  that  a  razzia  should  be  made  on  all  misquoters,  it 
is  to  clear  Literature  of  an  unworthy  practice. 

All  London  is  now  seeing  pictiu-cs  and  talking  of  Art,  so  that  if  there  is  any 
widespread  sentiment  of  an  ennobling  kind  it  ought  to  be  visible  and  audible 
just  at  present.     Sterile  abundance  I     There  is  immense  cleverness,  and  little 
serious  effort.     A  day  in  either  of  the  picture  galleries  is  a  day  of  weariness,  of 
irritation,  of  painful  regi'et.     Few  painters  seem  to  aim  at  anything  higher 
than  the  vulgarest  tastes  and  the  least  cultivated  sensibilities.     The  wall^  sltv 
covered  with  "pictures  for  the  million;"  and  although  one  may  rejoice  to 
think  of  the  million  having  pictures,  one  is  grieved  to  think  that  painters 
should  condescend  to  lower  the  Art  instead  of  elevating  the  taste  of  the  million. 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  necessity  of  disregarding  simple  tastes  and  homely 
subjects  in  the  endeavour  to  give  Art  a  lofty  character.     In  Art  treatment  is 
everything.     Look  at  the  two  pictures  in  the   French   Grallery,  which  most 
challenge  attention — the  **Phiyne"  of  M.  Gcrome,  and  the  "Xim"  of  Madame 
lEenriette  Bro\^Tio  :  the  famous  Frenchman  has  chosen  a  great  subject,  and 
instead  of  high  art  has,  by  his  treatment,  made  it  low  ai-t.     The  picture  has 
doubtless  some  eminent  academic  merits,  since  painters  and  connoisseurs  are 
often  found  admiring  it ;  but  the  ordinary'  spectator,  insensible  to  these  technical 
merits,  will,  I  think,  affirm  it  to  l)e  conventional  and  "vulgar  in  conception. 
The  figure  of  Phryne  may  bo  a  good  '*  academy" — to  me  it  is  nothing  more; 
and  the  judges  can  only  be  compared  to  a  group  of  chorus  singers  on  the  stage 
trying  to  represent  the  emotion  of  a  situation  :  ignoble  heads,  conventional  ex- 
pressions. How  different,  and  in  everj'  poetic  sense  how  superior,  is  tho  **  NunT' 
That  is  a  picture  which  stirs  the  tender  fibres,  and  which  haunts  the  mind  wi' 
poetical  suggestions.     The  ineffable  sweetness  of  healthy  youth  mingles  with  tkx«fc 
serenity  of  spontaneous  pietj'  in  that  gentle  beaming  face,  and  tells  a  simple  an-*' 
inexhaustible  histoiy.     The  artist  has  relied  on  truth,  and  has  realised  the  effe:^ 
of  highest  art.     Instead  of  making  her  youthful  Nun,  the  straight-no: 
delicate-featured,  '*  keepsake  "  type,  so  popular  and  so  insipid,  she  has  given 
the  simple  beauty  of  youth,  health,  and  a  sweet  nature.     That  fat  little  n 
and  those  full  cheeks,  in  harmony  with  the  large  h-mphatic  hands,  will  proba 
distress  spectators  craving  the  inanity  they  mistake  for  the  ideal ;  and  yet  e 
they  will  find  that  face  re\'isituig  memoiy  in  the  silent  hours  when  the  **  id 
faces  have  long  sinco  vanished.     A  picture  should  be  a  poem,  otherwise  i 
a  mere  exercise.     The  "  Nun  "  is  a  poem,  and  may  almost  be  called  a  prayer 

Any  one  wearied  with  the  unsatisfactory  efforts  of  modem  painters  may  re 
his  spirit  by  turning  into  the  gallerj-  in  New  Bui'lington  Street,  where  Mr.  Had 
Wheelwright  exhibits  a  collection  of  admirable  water-colour  copies  of  works 
the  early  paintei-s  in  the  Vatican,  the  Uffizi  and  Petti,  the  Louvre,  and  som 
the  Italian  churches.     To  those  who  have  been  in  Italy,  and  loved  the  origin 
these  copies  will  bo  peculiarly  interesting,  the  more  so  as  the  originals  are  so 
times  almost  removed  from  sight  by  their  position,  or  by  the  ravages  of 
There  are  sixtj'  specimens,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  the  art  from  tho 
Christian  period  (beginning  with  the  fresco  in  the  Vatican,  the  Nozze  Al 
brandini),  through  Cimabue  (whose  famous  Madonna  is  reproduced  with  sin 
fidelity),  Giotto,  Memmi,  Orcagna,  Massaccio,  Masolino,  Lippi,  Ghirlandajo,  F 
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— ^Ingelico  (not  well  represented),  Botticelli,  Penigino,  Fra  Bartolomoo,  Andi-ea 
<lel  Sarto,  Leonanlo,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Eaphael.  The  copies  are  of  various 
seizes,  and  all  executed  with  a  religious  fidelity  rare  in  copies.  It  is  a  collection 
"which  would  find  a  fitting  place  at  South  Kensington. 

The  complaint  just  uttered  against  the  low  tone  in  Art  is  equally  true  of 
^literature  ;  yet,  as  in  Art  there  ai*e  a  few  who,  like  the  family  of  the  Eiunolpidie^ 
'^eep  alivo  the  sacred  fiame  on  the  altar,  so,  also,  in  Literature  there  are  a  few 
Aurho  care  for  serious  work.  The  publishers'  lists  are  uninviting,  one  must  con- 
fess. But  it  is  significant  that  just  now  there  should  be  a  sort  of  reaction  set  in 
against  the  sensational  and  trivial,  in  favour  of  solid  Literature.  Among  the 
indications  note  the  increase  of  philosophical  works.  Philosophy  is  a  noble 
inutility.  That  is  its  great  value  just  at  present.  We  may  be  condemned  to 
i-emain  for  ever  without  a  solution  of  its  chief  problems.  Bo  it  so  ;  a  solution 
'Would  be  useful,  and  as  such  rob  Philosophy  of  its  elevating  disinterestedness. 
I  have  protested  against  the  pretensions  of  Metaphysics  in  terms  too  explicit  to 
"be  misunderstood,  when  I  now  express  satisfaction  at  the  re-awakening  of  an 
intc^rest  in  Philosophy,  even  if  it  help  in  some  measure  to  bring  back  the  interest 
in  Metaphysics,  which,  naturaUy  enough,  some  identify  with  Philosophy.  The 
sstir  created  by  Mr.  Mill's  work  on  Hamilton^  the  appearance  of  Professor  Bain's 
"Vorks,  the  Flaio  of  Mr.  Groto,  the  Exploratio  Philosophicu  of  his  brother,  the  work 
on  Jlegel  by  Mi*.  Stilling,  and  now  the  work  on  Kant  which  Mr.  J.  P.  Mahaffy 
lias  translated  from  Kuno  Fisher's  *' History  of  Modern  Philosophy,"  and  to 
'which  he  has  added  an  introduction  and  notes  (Longman  &  Co.) — ^a  work,  let  me 
culd,  which  will  servo  as  a  good  introduction  to  the  study  of  Kant's  Prolegomena 
^md  Kritiky  though  not  by  any  means  an  easy  introduction  for  the  English  reader 
'unaaiuainted  with  the  language  und  the  tendencies  of  German  philosophy — 
t;hese  books  show  that  an  interest  is  reviving  in  such  studies,  and,  as  I  said 
iMjfore,  the  certainty  that  such  studies  bring  neither  pence  nor  loud  applause  is 
in  itself  a  claim  on  our  respect.  Money  is  not  everything ;  at  least  not  to  every 
xnan;  otherwise  Philosophy  would  never  hold  up  her  head  again,  for  Philosophy 
"vill  bring  none.  The  man  who  has  an  urgent  impulse  to  instruct  his  fellows  on 
"iiie  great  problems  must  not  expect  to  be  paid  for  doing  so  ;  he  must  pay  for 
"the  privilege — and  after  paying  for  it,  he  may  find  the  piivilege  waste  paper. 
TThis  leads  me  to  announce  a  fact  which  will  have  much  interest  for  many  of  our 
:readei-s,  though  unhappily  it  in  no  wise  reverses  what  has  just  been  said,  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  will  not  be  forced  to  discontinue  the  publication  of  his 
aseries  of  works.  America  generously  thi-eatened  to  prevent  such  an  intemiption 
a^hould  England  permit  it.  Englishmen  would  not  have  permitted  it ;  but  even 
^heir  aid  will  be  dispensed  with.  An  accession  of  income  has  enabled  Mr.  Spencer 
to  beai-  the  loss  himself,  and  he  will  continue  to  bear  it ;  though  it  may  be  reason- 
ably hoped  that  sufficient  attention  may  have  been  called  to  his  publication  to 
render  that  loss  in  future  but  a  slight  one.  The  time  will  come  when  all  men 
who  pretend  to  any  serious  culture  will  be  ashamed  not  to  have  Mr.  Spencer's 
books  upon  their  shelves — as  to  reading  them,  well,  one  does  not  always  study 
the  wise  lx)oks  on  one's  shelves  I 

It  TQUst  be  confesscid  that  the  French  have  a  singular  felicity'  in  writing 
articles  at  once  agreeable  and  solid,   penetrating  and  piquant.     M.  Taine  is 
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facile  princeps  in  this  art,  and  the  new  volume  of  essays  he  has  just  republished, 
NoHveaux  Eemis  de  Critique  tt  Vllistoire,  contain  some  voiy  good  specimens  of 
his  talent.     Wo  should  look  in  vain  through  English  and  German  literature 
for  critical  essays  on  Shakspeare  and  Scott,  Goethe  and  Kotzobue,  comparable  to 
his  essays  on  Racine  and  Balzac,  so  clear-sighted  in  distinguishing  the  charac- 
teristic qualities,  so  easy  and  conversational  in  the  manner  of  setting  them 
forth.     Or,  to  take  another  example,  notice  the  ease  of  mastery  exhibited  in  his 
review  of  M.  Joan  Eeynand's  attempt  to  conciliate  Keligion  and  Philosophy, 
which,  as  ho  justly  says,  are  the  products  of  two  faculties  which  reciprocally 
exclude  each  other  and  of  two  methods  which  reciprocally  declare  each  other 
incompetent.     (And  with  this  essay  the  reader  may  profitably  compare  that 
by  Professor  Ileniy  Pogers,  Reasmt  and  Faith,  the  ninth  edition  of   which, 
with  other  essays,  has  just  been  issued  bj-  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.)      It  is  an 
admirable  criticism,  and  contains  some  vcrj^  felicitous  writing,  especially  in 
ridicule  of  that  popular  style  of  argument,  by  some  one  gravely  called  the 
**  Metaphysics  of  the  Heart  "  which  answers  a  syllogism  by  a  declamation. 
M.  Taine  alludes  to  the  immense  effect  of  Chateaubriand's  method  of  proving 
Christianity    "par  dos  elans   do   sonsii,ilitc   et    dcs    pointiires    poetiques '* — a 
method  still  pursued  by  M.  Penan  when  he  ceases  to  be  ciiticxil.     It  was  a 
method   within   the   competence   of  mediocrity.      Eveiy    one   could   manage 
this  met^iphysics  of   the  heart ;    and,  as  M.  Taine  well  says,  every  doctrine 
pretended  that  it  came  to  save  society.     '  *  Ello  so  defendit  avec  dee  arguments 
de  commissaire  de  police  et  d'affiche,  en  proclamant  qu'elle  ctait  conforme  a 
Tordre  et  a  la  morale  publique  et  que  le  bosoin  de  sa  venue  se  faisait  pirtout 
sentir.     On  imposa  a  la  verite  Tobligation  d'etre  poetique  et  non  d'etre  viTiie. 
On  repondit  aiix  faits  evidents  la  main  siir  son  coDiu*,  en  disant,  *  Mon  cceur 
m'empeche  de  vous  croii*e.'       Chi    considc'ra    la  science   comme   un    habit   quoii 
essayc  et  «/y/'o«  renvoi c  s'H  ne  coiivient  pasJ*^ 

In  directing  attention  to  Mr.  Ilullah's  Homj   Book  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  as  a 
dobghtful  companion,  truly  a  pocket  companion  from  its  size,  and  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  library,  I  would  specially  notice  the  eleganco  of  the  typography. 
Words  and  music,  though  the  page  is  so  small,  are  both  as  legible  as  could  be 
wished.      The  collection   has  been  made   with  great  care   (assisted  by   Mr- 
Chappoll,  to  whom  we  owe  so  great  a  debt  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  English* 
musii;),  and  compiises  the  majority'  of  the  best  songs  by  deceased  poets  ani^ 
musicians  of    England,    Scotland,    Ireland,    and  Wales.      It  shows,    as   Mr^ 
Hullah  says,  that  the  English  have  a  body  of  national  melodies,  no  less  than  th<^ 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  Webli.  Editob. 
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The  Ethics  of  Ahistotle,  Illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By 
Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart.,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  In  Two 
Vols.     London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1866. 

Tke  second  and  revised  edition  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  important  treatise 
on  tho  Nicomachean  Etliics  of  Aristotle  maj^  be  considered  as  a  compendious 
liistory  of  the  main  currents  of  ethical  thought,  from  the  time  of  the  Seven 
Sages  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  Aristotle  all  the  rays  of  previous  speculation 
converge;  and  from  Aristotle  diverge,  by  a  connection  and  descent  more  or  less 
immediate,  the  subsequent  philosophies  of  Greece,  of  Home,  of  the  media? val 
and  of  the  modem  world.  Therefore  an  author  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Ids  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  like  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  is  able  to  show  us 
liow  much  the  Ethics  owed  to  Plato's  teaching,  how  Socrates  cannot  be  explained 
^thout  his  antagonists  the  Sophists  ;  while  the  downward  transmission  of  Aris- 
totelian doctiines  will  bring  us  to  touch  on  every  name  of  note  in  the  philoso- 
I>hical  succession  of  humanity.  It  is  impossible  in  the  space  of  a  mere  review 
"to  do  justice  to  a  work  of  this  scope.  We  shall  merely  attempt  a  bare  abstract 
sand  outline  of  its  plan,  accompanied  by  a  few  illustrative  extracts. 

In  his  opening  essay  Sir  Alexander  Grant  discusses  with  masterly  critical 
skill  the  relative  genuineness  of  tho  three  ethical  treatises  which  have  been 
accredited  to  Aristotle.     He  ultimately  agrees  with  Sprengel  in  concluding — 

"That  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics*  we  have  on  the  whole  the  work  of  Aristotle  himself; 
in  the  Eademiatis,  a  work  by  Eudemus  of  Rhodes,  based  on  the  formor ;  in  the  Magna 
.j^oraliif,  a  rt'sume  of  both  these  preceding  works,  compiled  by  some  later  Peripatetic." 

Having  thus  given   a  front   rank  to   the   Niromachenn  Ethics,  our  author 

s^ihows  that  even  in  these.  Books  V.,  YI.  and  VII.,  were  probably  an  exposition 

Tjij"  Eudemus   of  Aristotle's   theories,   modified  by   tho  views  of  the  disciple. 

Eudemus  may  have  inserted  them  as  the  best  way  of  pupi)lying  a  gap  left  in 

"^liCRe  Ethics  at  his  master's  death.     Sir  Alexander  then  instances  the  numerous 

X^atchings,  fallacious  references,  and  abrupt  transitions  abounding  throughout 

'^he  whole  treatise.     Here  are  his  views  on  the  state  of  Aristotle's  writings  at 

^tiis  death ;  the  extract  carries  conviction  with  it  by  its  vei-y  vividness  of  present- 

^^:nent : — 

"  Aristotle  was  designing  to  complete  the  whole  Bpherc'of  knowledge.  .  .  .  His 
^^hilosojthy,  which  was  to  cover  the  world,  was  springing  and  growing  up  all  at  once,  and 
"Nothing  perfect.  Let  us  now  picture  to  ourselves  a  set  of  philosophical  treatises — all 
^elaborately  conceived,  but  all  more  or  less  incomplete,  to  have  been  subsequently  to  tho 
^eath  of  then- author,  we  cannot  tell  how  soon  or  how  simultaneously— brought  forth, 
^Kihaps  out  of  disjointed  and  separately  existing  memoranda,  and  put  together  for  pub- 
lic ;ition,  and  we  have  perhaps  the  most  adequate  notion  that  can  be  formed  of  the  genuine 
X>ai  Is  of  the  so-called  works  of  Aristotle." 

Proceeding  from  text  criticism,  we  get  an  excellent  essay  on  moralitj'  in 
^r-  ece  before  yVi'Lstotle.     Sir  Alexand(,'r  suggests  tho  division  of  this  subject 

( 1 )  Tradition  has  agreed  to  couple  these  Ethics  'vvith  this  son  of  Aristotle.  He  was 
probably  their  editor  in  some  sense  :  it  is  unlikely  they  were  addressed  or  dedicated  to 
liim. 
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into  three  eras.     1.  The  era  of  popular  or  unconscious  morals.     2.  The  trana- 
tional,  sceptical,  or  sophistic  era.     3.  The  philosophic  or  conscious  eat.    He 
contrasts  modem  morality  in  a  later  part  of  this  work  with  the  third  era,  as 
not  merely  conscious,  but  «e//-conscious.     Sir  Alexander  then  illustrates  these 
periods  by  showing  that  in  prse-Socratic  Greece  ethical  ideas  had  no  distinctness, 
but  were  confused  with  physical  or  even  mathematical  notions,  as  Pythagoras 
**  made  virtue  a  number,  and  justice  a  cube."     In  fact,  that  Hegel's  assertion 
that  the  Greeks  at  this  period  **had  no  morality,  only  propriety  of  conduct," 
may  with  certain  restrictions  be  accepted  as  giving  roughly  the  true  state  of 
the  case.     Allowing  that  the  broad  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice  are  coeval 
with  all  society,  the  first  rude  generalisations  of  expediency  will  be  found  to 
have  been  condensed  in  a  proverbial  or  poetic  form.     Homer's  morality  is 
intensely  concrete.     **  It  expresses  the  conception  of  a  heroic  life,  rather  than 
a  philosophical  theory."     At  this  period  the  poets  were  the  only  moralists, 
and  popular  maxims  the  only  recorded  thought.     Socrates  asks  for  the  defini- 
tion of  a  moral  term,  and  is  answered  by  a  quotation  from  Simonides  or  Hesiod. 
To  instance  one  of  the  many  noble  and  almost  Christian  utterances  of  the  last, 
we  get — 

"  The  road  to  vice  may  easily  be  travelled  by  crowds,  for  it  is  smooth,  and  she  dwells 
close  at  hand.  But  the  path  of  ^drtue  is  steep  and  difficult,  and  the  gods  have  ordained 
that  only  by  toil  can  she  be  reached." 

We  then  pass  to  the  **  Seven  Wise  Men,"  and  their  gnwiies^  or,  we  might 
say,  moral  epigrams.  Sir  Alexander  quotes  a  passage  of  M.  Benouvier,  em- 
bodying,in  a  highly  concentrated  form,  nearly  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject 
of  the  teaching  of  these  worthies  : — 

"  The  uncertainty^of  human  things,  the  bre\'ity  of  life,  the  unhappiness  of  the  pooT». 
the  blessing  of  friendship,  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  the  force  of  necessity,  the  power  O' 
time,  such  are  the  most  ordinary  subjects  of  their  gnomes,  when  they  do  not  reduce  thi 
selves  to  the  simple  rules  of  prudence." 

Graphic  sketches  of  two  poets,  Thoognis  and  Simonides,  complete  the  histo' 
of  moral  thought  up  to  the  sixth  century  B.C.     These  our  author  touches  i 
life  as  the  Byron  and  Goethe  of  prae-Socratic  Greece. 

The  history  of  the  second  era  is,  of  course,  to  a  great  extent,  the  history 
the  Sophists.     Never,  we  venture  to  say,  has  a  more  impartial  or  able  acoo 
been  given  of  these  much  misunderstood  teachers.     They  first  began 
education  in  Greece.     They  founded  the  science  of  rhetoric,   seem  to 
sketched  some  outlijies  of  gi-ammar,  otjrmology,  and  literary  criticism, 
were,  in  a  word,  the  direct  precursors  of  Socrates.     Their  influence  on 
thought  was  naturally  veiy  great.      We  could  not  explain  the  career 
Socrates  without  them  :  his  whole  life  was  a  protest  against  these  men. 
tho  very  effort  of  demolishing  their  errors  enabled  him  to  construct  his  o 
system  from  the  dihris.     Or,   to  adopt  another  metaphor,   he  was  able 
crystallise  positive  moral  science  from  the  troubled  solution  of  doubt  and 
cidty  which  such  men  as  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  had  stirred  up.    With  rcj 
to  the  harmful  side  of  their  influence,  the  Sophists  seem  "rather  to 
tampered  and  trifled  with  the  moral  convictions  than  directly  to  have  a 
them."    The  personal  sketch   of  Socrates   is   as  vivid   as  the  exposition 
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his  method  is  acute.  Some  account  of  the  Cynics  and  Cyronaics,  the  two 
leading  divergencies  of  Socraticism  (the  school  of  Megara  having  been  almost 
purely  metaphysical),  conclude  the  essay.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these 
philosophers  seem  to  have  taught  rather  ttiodes  of  life  than  any  abstract  theory 
or  system. 

The  third  essay  treats  of  the  relation  of  the  ethics  to  Plato  and  the  Platonists. 
Aristotle's  criticism  of  and  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  the  l^ia  is  the  most 
important  split  between  the  master  and  pupil.  The  other  differences  are  more 
evolutions  from,  and  improvements  on,  Plato,  than  actual  disagreements  with 
his  tenets.  The  debts  of  Aristotle  to  Plato  for  doctiines,  theories,  and  even 
metaphors,  are  carefully  enumerated.  Moreover  we  have  here  set  forth  the 
admirable  adroitness  with  which  the  genius  of  the  pupil  seizes  in  some  instances 
upon  a  mere  hint  or  glimpse  of  truth  in  the  master's  works,  to  found  thereon 
some  noble  superstructui'e  of  mental  science.  Sir  Alexander's  explanation  of  the 
liia  (p.  151)  is  excellent,  but  too  long  for  quotation.  A  shorter  but  veiy  fine 
passage  will  give  us  a  more  exoteric  contrast  of  the  two  great  master-minds  of 
antiquity:  — 

"  Aristotle  is  less  delicate  and  reverent  than  Plato  in  his  mode  of  speaking  of  human 
happiness,  especially  as  attained  by  the  philosopher.  In  Plato  there  seems  often,  if  not 
always  present,  a  sense  of  the  weakness  of  the  individual  as  contrasted  with  the  eternal 
and  the  divine.  If  Plato  requires  philosophy  to  make  morality,  he  also  always  infuses 
morality  into  philosophy ;  the  philosopher  in  his  picture  does  not  triumph  over  the 
world,  but  rather  is  glad  to  seize  on  *  some  tradition  like  a  stray  plank/  to  prevent  his 
being  lost ;  he  feels  that  his  philosophy  on  earth  is  but  *  knowing  in  part'  Aristotle,  on 
the  contrary,  rather  represents  the  strength  than  the  weakness  of  human  natm*e.  And 
in  his  picture  of  the  happiness  of  philosophy  wo  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  over  much 
elation,  and  something  that  requires  toning  down  In  the  manner  of  the  writing  it  is 
obvious  that  we  miss  the  art,  the  grace,  the  rich  and  delicate  imagination  of  Plato.  Above 
all,  we  miss  the  subtle  humour  which  plays  round  all  the  moral  pluenomena.  Aristotle 
does  not  show  any  trace  of  archness.  There  are  sayings  in  the  Ethics  which  might  cause 
a  smile,  but  they  are  apparently  given  unconsciously,  in  illustration  of  the  point  in 
question." 

Essay  IV.,  on  the  formal  element  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  is  to  the  special 
student  of  the  Ethics  the  most  important  in  the  volume.  Though  to  the  general 
reader  it  will  not  be  very  inviting,  nowhere  does  our  author's  thorough  and 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  his  subject  more  unmistakably  appear.  Any  one 
who  has  faced  the  formal  difficulties  of  the  Ethics  without  Sir  Alexander's 
assistance,  and  who  afterw'ards  perused,  say,  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  iyipyuai  will  be  able  to  bear  us  out  in  this  assertion.  The  points  specially 
dwelt  on  besides  the  foregoing  are,  the  doctrine  of  the  end-in-itself,  of  the 
mean,  and  the  practical  syllogism.  Returning  to  the  ivipyuay  our  word 
"  actuality"  is  suggested  as  the  compromise  which  most  nearly  meets  all  its 
varied  uses;  but  our  author  confesses  that  no  conception  **  equally  plastic" 
exists  in  modem  thought ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  only  by  quoting  in  exteiiso  the 
more  remarkable  passages  whei-e  the  word  occurs,  and  freely  paraphrasing 
them,  that  Sir  Alexander  attempts  to  give  us  anything  like  an  exact  meaning 
in  each  particulai*  case.  Ilere  are  a  few  lines  perha^js  more  to  the  point  than 
any  extract  of  equal  length,  and  we  give  them  sooner  than  none ;  but  we  cannot 
do  justice  to  our  author  by  any  mere  extract,  either  in  this  or  previous  cases ; 
for  all  Sir  Alexander's  treatises  are  so  admirably  reasoned  and  knit  together, 
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that  we  merely  pull  one  brick  out,  and  give  our  readers  but  a  2>oor  idea  of  the 
whole  building : — 

"  Aristotle's  theory  rather  comes  to  this,  that  the  chief  good  for  man  is  to  be  found 
in  life  itself.  Life,  according  to  his  philosophy,  is  by  no  means  ulterior ;  in  the  words  of 
Goethe,  *  Life  itself  is  the  end  of  life.'  The  very  use  of  the  term  kvfpyiia,  as  part  of 
the  dofirution  of  happineHS,  shows,  as  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  he  regards  the  chief  good 
as  nothing  oxtomal  to  man,  but  a^  existing  in  man  and  for  man, — existing  in  the  evoca- 
tion, the  W^-idnesH,  and  the  fruition  of  man's  own  powers.  Let  that  be  called  out  into 
*  actuality '  which  is  potential  or  latent  in  man,  and  happiness  is  the  result.'* 

Lot  us  give  on  this  subject  one  more  most  charactciistic  passage  which  ha» 
caught  the  genuine  -iVristoteliaii  ring  : — 

"  But  to  mortal  creatures  it  is  impossible  to  long  maintain  an  ivipyna, — that  vividness 
of  faculties  on  which  joy  and  pleasiu  e  depend.  Ha])pineH8,  tlien,  ^  a  permanent  condi- 
tion is  something  ideal ;  Aristotle  figures  it  as  the  whole  of  life  sunwied  uj)  into  a  ruid 
moment  of  eonsriontcnefis  ;  ov^  agaiHy  an  the  o<j(jrv^jate  of  sueh  uioincids  irith  the  wtertaU 
omitted.'" 

Every  reader  of  Aristotle  will  appreciate  the  mastorlj^  excellence  and 
thoroughly  Aristotelian  colouring  of  the  underlined  portion  of  this  exti*act.  A 
veiy  vital  doctrine  of  the  master's  is  rendered  in  some  two  English  lines,  with 
the  subtle  aroma  of  Greek  thought  still  fresh  upon  them.  Our  author's  expo- 
sition of  the  fiEffoTris  deserves  careful  pei-usal,  but  want  of  space  forbids  our 
dwelling  upon  it  hero. 

We  can  but  briefly  advert  to  Essay  V.,  on  the  physical  and  theological  ideas 
in  the  Ethics.  iViistotle's  physical  philosophy  scums  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
kind  of  "  natural  optimism."  ^Vll  things,  he  says,  are  constituted  in  the  best 
possible  way.  Ho  can  recognise,  like  Paley,  marks  of  design  in  nature ;  but 
he  would  not  infer  a  watchmaker,  to  adopt  the  modern  illustration,  but 
would  liken  products  of  nature  to  a  watch  that  makes  itself.  If  asked  how, 
he  would  probably  have  said,  "  All  things  strive  after  the  Good."  The 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  Deity  to  the  universe  he  states,  but  abandons 
unsolved.  Is  the  Deity,  ho  says,  to  the  world,  like  a  general  governing  an 
anny,  or  like  the  dLsci})line  inherent  in  that  army  ?  (immanent  or  transcen- 
dent ?)  Indeed,  on  a  vital  question  like  the  j^resent,  as  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  Aristotle  is  curiously  shy  about  dogmatising ;  though  he  concedes, 
rather  inconsistently,  to  public  prejudice  that  the  dead  may  be  aflfocted  in 
some  shadowy  wr.y  by  the  fate  of  their  descendants.  lie  evidently  thought 
such  matters  beyond  our  possible  knowledge,  and  considered  them  to  have 
small  practical  bearing  on  our  hiq^piness.  lie  does  not  doubt,  however, 
curiously  enough,  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  **  conscious,  reason- 
able, and  blessed  existences,"  more  divine  than  man  in  the  scheme  of 
nature,  '^j^v^i]  as  viewed  by  Aristotle  is  difficult  to  translate,  as  implying  both 
more  and  less  than  our  word  soul.  We  have  only  space  for  Aristotle's  definition, 
which  will  astonish  the  unclassical  modem  psychologist.  It  is**  the  simplest 
actuality  of  a  physical  body,  which  potentially  possesses  life ;  that  is,  of  an 
organic  body."  Aristotle  abandons  as  soon  as  stated  his  interesting  metaphor  of 
the  \!/v\})  being  related  to  the  body  "  as  a  sailor  to  his  boat."  So  that  we  are 
left  in  doubt  as  to  his  ultimate  meaning. 

The  Stoics  are  the  subject  of  the  next  Essay.  Sir  Alexander  regards  these 
men  as  the  link  between  classical  and  modem  thought.  They  seem  to  have 
produced  no  really  great  men  from  Zcno  to  M.  Aurelius.     There  is  an  excellent 
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analysis  of  the  gradual  growth  of  such  modem  ideas  as  duty,  moral  respon* 
sibility,  conscience,  which  wore  unknown  to  Aristotle,  and  became  gradually 
adumbrated  as  we  creep  down  the  stream  of  Stoicism  towards  Rome.  We  are 
^warned  against  the  natural  and  almost  instinctive  tendency  of  a  modem  to 
xead  such  terms  into  our  paraphrases  of  Aristotle.  That  most  noble  fragment 
of  early  Stoicism,  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes,  should  be  perused,  in  which  the  unity 
of  God  and  ''the  worth  of  the  individual "  are  strongly  asserted.  The  life-like 
sketches  of  Epictetus,  M.  Aurelius,  and  Seneca,  render  this  essay  a  very 
chai-ming  one.  The  vanity,  gentleness,  and  pedantry  of  Seneca  are  admirably 
rendered.  He  is  the  poor  buttei'fly  who  tries  to  charioteer  a  dragon,  as  the 
I^onipeii  frescoes  allegorise  his  relation  to  his  pupil  Nero.  "  The  vein  of  French 
-wit/'  which  our  author  notices  in  Seucca's  epistles,  convoys  a  happy  parallel, 
and  puts  forcibly  a  very  subtle  characteristic  of  the  later  Stoic.  This  is  given 
xnore  folly  at  the  conclusion  of  the  essay  : — 

"  Stoicism,  while  deficient  in  that  sensuous  imprcesivencss  wliicli  is  necessary  for 
jpoetry,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  extremely  suitiiblo  for  rhetoric,  for  splendid  didactic 
^jreaehings,  for  patriotic  invocations,  for  historical  tahhaux.  To  this  cause  we  may 
flkttribute  the  partiiility  manifested  by  the  French,  that  nation  with  such  pcTfect  rhetoric 
jjLud  so  little  poetry,  for  the  ancient  Stoics  and  all  belonging  to  them.  In  fact  the  works 
of  Scnoca  read  like  a  fine  French  fitrmon,  and  Ciito  and  Thrasea  were  a  model  to  the 
O-irondi^^ts."  * 

We  have  already  transgressed  our  space  so  much  that  we  can  merely  hint  at 

the  concluding  essay,  in  which  the  relation  of  the  Ethics  to  modem  moral 

systems  is  discusi?ed.     Dugald  Stewart's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral 

r*owers  of  Man"  is  selected  not  as  being  particularly  deep,  but  as  a  clear,  able, 

^Jid  good  tjT;)ical  specimen  of  modem  ethical  science.     The  systems  of  Butler 

^^^d   Kant  are  also  contrasted  and  criticised.      The  text  of  the  Nicomachean 

-^tiii<j9  is  subjoined,  with  amjde  notes,  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly 

^*    tlieii-  clearness,  scholarship,  and  philosophical  accuracy.     We  cannot  better 

coriolude  this  verj'  meagre  review  of  a  really  great  work  than  by  the  following 

^xtfiiet:— 


«« 


The  sj)irit  of  the  world  seems  deeper  and  sadder,  and  the  good  and  the  joy  of  life 

^    ^^0  longer  its  predominant  conceptions.     Individual  will,  and  therefore  indiWdual 

.'^I^^^nsibility,  are  now  the  first  thoughts  of  ethics.     It  Ls  no  more  a  question  of  hap- 

*7^^*^"*'  <^r,  as  with  Aristotle,  what  is  the  chief  good  'i  but,  rather,  what  constitutes  duty  ? 

■^^    ii  anything  right,  and  why  are  we  obliged  to  do  the  right  h  " 

JoiiN  L.  Warren. 


"^  "^^  Civil  War  ix  America.  An  Addi-ess  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester Union  and  Emancipation  Society.  By  Gold  win  Smith.  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. 

Our  last  number  we  noticed  Sir  Morton  Peto's  book  upon  the  resources  and 

^ ,  ^^**TK?cts  of  the  United  States  as  they  are,  and  we  have  now  before  us  Mr. 

•'^iwin  Smith's  address  to  the  Manchester  Union  and  Emancipation  Society 

,^     "^  lie  Civil  War,  which  is  also  a  book  on  America  as  it  is.     Sir  Morton  Peto 

-k^  ^   full  of  facts  and  figures, — bristled  with  figui*es,  as  he  said  of  himself, — as  it 

-fc  '  ^"^Tiie  Sir  Morton  Peto  to  do.     Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  pamphlet,  as  might  also 

-     ^^^  been  expected,  is  filled  with  opinions  rather  than  with  facts.      Sir  Morton 

i.'^iired  closely,  and  remembered  and  noted  the  results  of  his  inquiry.     Mr. 

^^dwin  Smith  inquired,  probably  not  less  closely,  and  then  thought,  and  made 
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deductions.    I  will  not  say  which  has  done  the  more  valuable  work  of  the  two, 
but  each  in  his  way  has  done  his  work  well. 

That  the  words  now  under  our  notice  were  prepared  to  be  heard  and  not  to 
be  read  is  yoiy  evident  throughout.  The  language^is  more  rhetorical  and  the 
reasoning  less  close  than  would  probably  have  been  the  case  in  any  book 
written  by  Mi\  Goldwin  Smith  with  the  ordinary  purpose  of  books.  The  reader 
cannot  but  observe  that  the  author  states  his  views  with  eloquence,  but  rarely 
attempts  to  prove  their  truth  either  by  argument  or  by  the  narration  of  hicts. 
But  this  cannot  bo  alleged  against  him  as  a  fault.  It  was  necessary  that  a 
spoken  address  should  be  worded  in  such  a  spirit ;  this  address, — or  lecture,  as 
it  may  be  better  called  in  accordance  with  the  phraseology  of  the  day, — ^is 
certainly  worthy  of  publication. 

What  Ml'.  Smith  has  done  in  this  address  on  the  Civil  War  in  America  is  to 
state,  firstly,  the  cause  of  the  war,  then  the  position  of  men  and  condition  of 
civilisation  in  the  States  when  the  war  was  commenced, — and  a  half  of  his 
work  is  devoted  to  that  object, — and  after  that  to  show  that  the  war  was  taken 
up  on  just  and  patriotic  grounds,  and  canied  to  its  conclusion  not  only  with 
success,  but  with  as  quick  a  success  as  ciicumstances  admitted.     In  all  his 
major  statements, — if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase  as  to  those  statements  which 
are  essential  to  his  views, — ho  is  borne  c^t  by  the  facts  as  they  occurred.    He 
expresses  some  opinions, — as  minor,  or  sideway  opinions, — in  which  I,  indi- 
vidually, cannot  concur ;    as  when  he  tells  us  that  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  is  a  **  grave  danger," — moaning,  of  course,  thereby  to  indicate  not 
simply  that  the  debt  by  its  magnitude  is  a  very  serious  afEair,  which  no  man 
will  doubt,  but  that  in  it  may  be  foreseen  a  probable  cause  of  shipwreck  to  the 
Government  of  the  States.     And  again,  when  he  speaks  of  the  probable  future 
fusion  of  the  white  men  and  black  men  of  the  South  into  one  homogeneous 
whole,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  foresees  with  truly  prophetic  eyes.  But  putting 
aside  a  few  issues  which  are  not  relevant  to  the  great  matter  of  his  address,, 
they  who  have  sympathised  with  the  North  in  their  gi-oat  struggle  will  all 
with  him,  and  they  who  have  sympathised  with  the  South  will  find  it  very 
to  answer  him. 

He  begins  by  telling  us  that  '*  on  the  Southern  side  most  were  fighting  £••'""^301 

slavery,  but  some  for  State  Right.     On  the  Northern  side  some  were  fightkrsc ng 

against  slavery,  but  many  were  fighting  for  the  Union."    This  was  liten£*—       *^y 

the  case.     But  not  the  less  literally  did  it  all  mean  slavery  and  anti-slayory 

slavery  for  the  South,  and  anti-slavery — not  abolition  at  the  first  startaUj 

the  North.    State  Right  with  the  Southerners  was  simply  the  right  to  main 

the  institution  on  which  and  by  which  they  lived,  and,  as  a  means  of  main 

ing  it  in  -cVlabama  and  Mississippi,  the  power  of  extending  it  to  new  Sta^ 

such  as  Texas  would  form  when  divided  into  four,  such  as  Kansas  would 

been  if  Kansas  could  have  been  can*ied  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  8U( 

would  have  been  carved  out  of  the  Southern  territories,  if  such  carving 

have  been  ari'anged  with  a  Southern  President  and  a  Democratic  majority  in 

Senate.     That  was  the  State  Right  for  which  the  Southerners  fought.     On 

North  men  fought  for  the  Union,  because  the  Union  was  attacked.     But  as 

Union  was  attacked  by  the  South,  because  the  South  failed  in  their  views 

new  Slave  States, — so  was  the  fight  for  the  Union  on  the  part  of  the  No 

direct  fight  against  slavoiy.     Jjet  eveiy  one  remember  that  the  Senate  is 
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predominant  power  in  the  United  States ;  that  each  State,  whatever  its  popula- 
tion, retams  two  senators ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  essential  to  the  South  to 
haye  at  least  a  new  slave  State  for  every  new  fi'ce  soil  State  that  was  brought 
into  the  Union  from  the  north-west.  Secession  was  planned  and  initiated 
because  the  South  failed  in  doing  this.^  Therefore,  the  fight  was,  in  fact,  a  fight 
for  and  against  slavery  from  beginning  to  end. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  very  severe  on  the  general  sympathy  which  was  felt  by 
the  wealthier  classes  in  this  country  for  the  South,  and  very  stem  in  pointing 
out  how  completely  the  predictions  of  these  Southern  sympathisers  have  been 
falsified,  and  how  erroneous  were  their  views.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
in  this  respect  we  should  not  let  bygones  be  bygones.  While  war  rages,  and 
success  is  only  anticipated,  triimiph  is  excusable,  and  warmth  of  argument  is 
praiseworthy.  When  during  the  war  wo  were  told  by  certain  of  the  newspapers 
that  the  armies  of  the  North  were  recruited  only  by  poor  Irish,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  of  real  patriotism  among  the  people,  all  they  who  believed  in  the 
North  were  bound  to  thrust  such  statements  back  upon  those  who  made 
them,  and  to  shout  aloud  the  figures  and  the  facts  which  proved  them  to  be 
untrue.  But  now  there  Ls  hardly  need  for  doing  that.  A  triumph,  which  is 
manifestly  a  triumph  to  all  eyes,  needs  no  blowing  of  trumpets.  When  a  man 
has  held  strong  views,  and  has  argued  or  fought  for  them  with  all  his  strength, 
and  they  have  at  last  prevailed,  he  may  then  be  silent,  confident  that  the  world 
will  recognise  his  success. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  states  the  position  of  the  constitutional  question  as  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war  very  clearly,  and  it  is  essential  that  they  who  desire  to 
^ow  how  and  why,  and  with  what  legality-  or  illegality,  the  war  was  com- 
menced, should  understand  something  of  the  question.  Whether  Secession 
could,  or  could  not,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  justified  by  the  written 
Constitution,  is  to  many  men  a  matter  of  doubt.  That  to  Mr.  Smith  and  to  me 
amd  others  it  may  seem  that  it  could  not  be  so  justified  may  not  be  material, 
^ut  even  though  Secession  might  be  unjustifiable  according  to  the  written 
Constitution,  rebellion  has  its  rights.  **  That  there  is," — and  I  now  quote 
3[r.  Smith's  words, — "a  right  of  rebellion  against  hopeless  tyranny  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  freedom,  I  admit.  I  do  not  admit  that  there  was  a  right 
of  rebellion  against  a  free  gevemment,  under  which  no  giievance  was  hopeless, 
^r  the  purpose  of  making  a  great  mass  of  its  i)eople  slaves  for  ever."  Rebellion 
^f'lay  be,  and  in  our  own  days  has  been,  the  highest  duty  of  man.  But  rebellion 
**n5<t  justify  itself  by  its  facts  and  its  results,  and  this  rebellion  has  signally 
"*iled  in  achieving  any  such  justification. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  his  address,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  speaks  of  the 

•^^ericans  at  the  close  of  the  war,  of  their  conduct  in  their  hour  of  triumph,  he 

**^8  to  high  eloquence  in  his  just  admiration.     He  declares  that,  tried  by  the 

^**idard  of  history,  the  Federals  will  be  found  to  *  *  have  shown,  both  in  the  war 

'^  after  it,  a  humanity  which  may  almost  be  said  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  moral 

*tory  of  our  race."  And  for  this  statement  he  does  adduce  facts  as  a  proof.  No 

KDd  has  been  shed  by  the  Northerners  otherwise  than  in  direct  battle.    There 

«  been  no  rovengi\  and  but  little  of  the  insolence  of  triumph, — nothing  of  it 

the  part  of  the  people  or  of  the  Government ;  and  now  their  prevailing  wish 

bat  the  old  wounds  shall  bo  healed,  and  that  the  conquered  South  shall  be 

nved  again,  with  its  full  -hare  of  material  comfort,  into  the  bosom  of  the 
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Union.  That  in  doing  this  thore  should  be  obstacles  very  diffioiilt  tm  reniovt^ 
almost  insuperable, — ^that  now  seem  to  be  insuperable,  is  from  tlie  nature 
the  ciroumstances  quite  a  matter  of  course.  But,  aftier  all  that  they  have  don^ 
the  United  States  have  a  right  to  a  faith  on  the  part  of  all  nei^liboiirs 
obseryers  that  they  will  still  be  equal  to  their  work. 

Slavery,  at  any  rate,  is  dead,  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  says  in  the  last 
of  his  address;    and  for  such  a  result,  what  past  cost  or  future  difficnltx< 


will  be  thought  to  have  been  too  groat  ? 


^\JJTH0NY  TbOI<I^OPE« 
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GiiEATHEAHT.    By  Walteu  TiioiiNBUiiY.     3  Vols.     Hurst  and  Blackett. 

The  scenes  of  this  novel  are  laid  in  Cornwall ;  and  in  the  delineation  of  Co: 
manners  and  in  the  description  of  the  scoueiy  of  the  county  Mr.  Thombury 
often  exceedingly  effoctive.  Some  of  the  subordinate  characters  are  life-like 
true  to  provincial  colouring,  and  this  vcrisimilitudo  evidently  ai'isos  from  cr  n 
actual  acquaintance  with  miners  and  others,  whoso  features  are  here  traus&arxr^^sd 
to  the  artist's  canvas.  "WTiat  Mr.  Thombury  has  himself  heard  and  seen, 
represents  accurately  and  freshly.  His  subject  is  dear  to  him,  and  his  afiecti. 
for  it,  combined  with  a  largo  amount  of  local  knowledge,  gives  a  vivacity 
warmth  of  colouring  to  the  uiirrative.  The  plot  of  the  tale  is  slight  and  un 
fully  managed,  and  the  improbability  of  many  of  the  details  is  glaringly  apparexi- 
but  in  spite  of  some  careless  workmanshii),  '*  Greatheart"  may  be  pronoun 
a  successful  novel,  that  is  to  say,  a  novel  for  which  there  should  bo  a  de: 
at  **  Mudie's."  This  is  not  high  praise,  but  it  is  all  that  can  "^ith  justice 
given  to  the  story,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  there  are  few  novels  publi 
now-a-days  which  deseiTO  much  more. 

The  drairuitis  inrsume.  are  numerous.     Some  of  thom,  if  not  veiy  onginal, 
felicitously  di*awn.     The  character,  for  instance,  of  Lieutenant  Tolpedden,  ' 
brave,   simple-hearted   sailor  who,  with  his  silly  pretty  wife  and  a  heap 
children,  has  settled  near  his  brother  in  Cornwall,  and  contrives  to  live  on 
interest  of  £1,500,  is  well  conceived,  and  portiuyed  with  force  and  appre<^ 
tion.     Tregellas  too,  the  Eector  of  St.  l*etrock's,  a  High  Chiu:chman  of  the 
school,  occupies  a  prominent  position  among  the  subonlinate  characters, 
only  as  the  father  of  Lucy  TregelLis,  the  heroine,  but  from  his  own  occentrici 
and  virtues.     It  was  his  daily  custom,  we  are  told,  '*  when  the  days  were  I 
enough,  to  walk  to  his  little  retired  church  about  an  horn*  before  sunset,  i 
road  aloud  the  i)rayers  and  lessons  of  the  day.     It  was  a  venial  occentrici 
solemnly  performed,   and  not  without  its  calming  and  salutaiy  effect  on 
mind.     Shadowy  congregations  seemed  to  .surround  him  there  as  he  pra; 
and  saintly  faces  to  gaze  from  above  with  a  mournful  pleasure." 

There  are  two  siu-geons,   partners,  in   the  little  town,  whose  names 
Mordred  and  Bradbrain,  ai-tful  villains,  each  of  whom  knows  secrets  which 
could  tell  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  other.     Mordred  is  a  consummate  kna 
but  he  is  also  a  hypocrite,  and  quotes  Scripture  with  a  readiness  and  fr^uen 
which  is  extremely  repulsive.     Bradbrain  is  a  knave  without  being  a  hypocrit::^ 
and  nearly  succeeds  in  seducing  the  lieutenant's  wife,  and  also  in  murd< 
Arthur  Tolpedden,  the  "  Greathearw  "  of  the  stoiy.     The  partners  endeavo 
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Iftst,  to  poison  each  other;  Mordred  falls  a  victmi,  and  Bradbrain 
I,  to  be  shortly  afterwards  destro3red  in  a  conflagration  at  sea.  That  two 
retches  should  follow  an  honourable  and  gentlemanly  profession  in  a 
oimtry  town,  where  the  character  of  a  man  can  rarely  bo  hidden  from  his 
ours'  scrutiny,  and  should,  in  following  it,  be  esteemed  and  unsuspected 
r  patients,  is  barely  possible,  and  may  bo  granted  to  the  exigencies  of 
'el  writer.  The  acts  of  the  men  may  be  allowed,  but  their  conversation 
ikethe  reader  as  grotesquely  absurd.  A  clever  bad  man  like  Bradbrain, 
at  the  same  time  a  man  of  position  and  education,  is  not  likely  to  talk 
rulgar  strain  in  which  he  is  always  made  to  talk  in  the  novel.  Indeed 
ef  defect  of  the  story,  and  it  is  a  defect  which  is  visible  throughout, 
pom  a  want  of  moderation.  The  novelist's  colours  are  too  brilliant,  and 
.  on  too  thickly.  His  characters  indulge  in  **  big  language,''  and  their 
,  as  well  as  their  words,  bear  the  mark  of  exaggeration.  They  never 
r  even  run ;  they  stiido,  and  dash,  and  leap,  and  slash  along,  and  make 
a^ous  uproar.  There  are  people  in  real  life  who  seem  to  imagine  that 
dy  f>peak  or  act  with  vigour  when  they  are  noisy  and  demonstrative, 
bhe  composition  of  **  Greathoart"  Mr.  Thombury  aj)pear3  sometimes  to 
dulged  in  the  same  delusion.  John  Dennis. 


DE  Ui  Vie  CLfiuicALE :  Julien  Savignac.    Par  Feedinand  Fabre. 

Hachette. 

;RE  is  certainly  not  one  of  those  prophets  who  lack  honour  in  their  own 
.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  before  us,  he,  or  his  publisher  for  him,  has 
i  a  number  of  notices  fi-om  men  like  De  Mouy  of  the  Prt^eti,  and  Pichot 
Revue.  Urttannifji't.\  highly  favourable  to  his  former  novel,  **Les  Cour- 
They  tilmost  all  cmlor.-c  a  remark  which  the  Pall  Mall  dazHU  made 
is  former  book  last  autumn,  that  M.  Fabre  has  broken  new  ground ;  and 

goo<l  priest — not  an  angelic  impossibility  like  Bishop  Bienvenu  Myriel, 
sal  man — is  worthy  to  take  rank  even  with  the  most  life-like  of  Balzac's 
?rs.  To  this  author  several  of  AT.  Fabre' s  fncndly  critics  compare  him  ; 
jver  will  not  suffer  even  M.  Sainte-Bouvo  to  call  him  un  ft>rt  eleve  de 

He  says  he  owes  his  title  to  George  Eliot,  his  subjects  to  his  bojash 
tions  of  life  in  the  Cevennes  ;  and  hints  that  his  likeness  to  Balzac  is 
er  than  that  of  ^Monmouth  to  Macedon.  There  is  a  priest  in  both  theii* 
>ks  :  cuUu  tout.  Nor  is  he  :i  bit  like  Mr.  Trollopo,  to  whom  some  French 
r,  fresh  from  Barchester  Towers,  compares  him.  He  has  shown  his 
use  and  his  knowledjLco  of  I^u^lish  literatiu'o  by  naming  the  author 
be  most   roscmblt's   in   his   intense  truthfulness,   his  perfect  mastery 

colouring,  his  skill  in  bringing  before  us  not  lay  figures,  but  actual 
,  and  in  lottiup:  thorn  work  out  their  own  story  untroubled  by  any 
nded  *'  reflections."  It  is  certain  that  M.  Fabre  entirely  wants  George 
teen  sen?re  of  humour ;  and,  conscious  of  his  want,  he  makes  no  attempt 

us  a  French  Mrs.  l*oyser :  but,  for  all  that,  his  peasants  are  actilal 
S  not  **  supernumeraries  in  api)ropriate  costume  ;  "  and  he  photographs 
7  of  its  manifold  details  that  strange  French  pillage  life  which  seems  in 
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somo  points  so  un-European,  and  which,  if  it  secures  a  fair  amount  of  coi 
to  the  greatest  number,  certainly  does  not,  with  its  dead  level,  its  «^°^^'  ,    ^ 

high  aims,  its  miserable  pettiness,  seem  fitted  to  confer  the  greatest  happig--^     .^ 
upon  any.     The  country  of  which  our  author  writes  is,  says  one  of  his  crifcr  :^£^  Qg 
a  region  of  which  the  Parisian  knows  less  than  ho  does  about  China.      "I^KHie 
people  are  a  stmngo  set,  in  whom  strong  wild  impulses  are  eonstantl^^^     at 
war  with  the  meanness  which  (if  we  are  to  believe  his  town-bred  pain^^^^-^^j 
enters  always  more  or  less  into  every  peasant's  soul.     Of  course  the  Eng^X  iii 
reader  must  take  most  of  M.  Fabre's  men  and  women  for  granted — juS^^^-Lng 
them  merely  by  general  rules ;  but  the  scenery  some  of  us  have  seen,  an<l     the 
perfect  way  in  which  its  features  are  rendered  makes  us  more  disposed  to  belioie 
in  what  he  says  of  those  who  people  it.     Those  gravelly  hills,  with  ba.s«iit 
cropping  out  every  now  and  then,  and  here  and  there  a  pool,  basalt  line^. 
round  which  there  are  a  few  trees  and  perhaps  a  farmhouse,  a  very  oasis  arrud 
the  waste  of  dwarf  broom,  and  juniper,  and  lavender,  and  '*  immortelles,*'  £M,nd 
desolation, — ^those  hills  have  often,  we  should  think,  been  wandered  over    ^J 
M.  Fabre  in  the  days  when  he  plaj'cd  truant.    Ilis  description  of  the  Marc  a^^ 
Chardonnerots,  where  all  the  birds  came  to  drink,  and  where  the  boys  set  ti*i*I^ 
for  them,  is  almost  equal  to  any  of  the  wonderful  local  pictures  in  **  Ad.**^ 
Bede,"  or  the  '*  MiU  on  the  Floss.'' 

The  storj' before  us  is  very  unlike  our  author's  former  novel,  "Les  Cota.^" 
bezons."  To  begin  with,  it  is  made  less  vivid  by  being  thrown  into  the  forn*    ^^ 
an  autobiography  told  by  one  young  man  about  Paris  to  another,  during^  c^sie 
of  thoso  epancheiuents  de  coewr  which  do  happen  to  male  beings  of  other  Europc?^^ 
families,  however  absurd  and  impossible  they  seem  to  us  Englishmen.    'Ti^^^ 
again  wc  miss  the  endless  variety  of  character  with  which  M.  Fabre  so  lavis^^^ 
'*  stocked ''  his  former  tale,  and  which  made  ov<)ry  chapter  just  like  a  piece  ^^^^ 
out  of  actual  village  life.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  story  is  more  comp**-**' 
and  the  interest  more  concentrated ;   the  characters,  too,  while  8cnipulot»-^v 
local,  perhaps  appeal  to  wider  sympathies ;  for  love,  entirely  wanting  in  '*  Xl-"^ 
Courbezons,"  appears  in  Julien  Sa'vignac,  and  with  love  comes  that  **htu*^*^ 
interest "  which,  for  most  readers,  is  so  much  stronger  than  any  artistic  deli^ 
in  well -managed  details. 

H.  S. 
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GROTJPING  OF  BOROUGHS.^ 

5  position  in  which  Parliamentary  Reform  stands  at  this  moment 
res  distinctly  to  my  mind  the  wisdom  of  the  Ministry  in  their 
pbial  plan, — ^that,  namely,  of  bringing  in  a  Franchise  Bill  and  a 
listribution  Bill  as  distinct  measures.  Undoubtedly  no  course 
Id  be  more  readily  made  ground  of  objection  by  any  who  chose  to 
set ;  and  no  doubt  real  objections  to  such  a  course  might  easily  be 
nd.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  argiunent^  for  that  course  greatly  out- 
ghed  those  on  the  other  side.  To  a  thorough-going  Reformer  it  seems 
in  that  a  reduction  of  the  franchise  is  a  good  thing,  that  a  judicious 
istribution  of  seats  is  a  good  thing,  that  the  two  together  would  be 
it  of  all,  but  that  either  by  itself  would  be  a  great  improvement.  If 
^  are  good  parliamentary  reasons  for  discussing  and  passing  the  one 
asure  in  one  session,  and  the  other  in  another,  there  is  no  sort  of 
Bction  in  principle  to  so  doing.  Nor  does  the  order  in  which  the 
►  measures  are  introduced  greatly  matter.  The  only  real  objection 
ich  I  have  heard  is,  that  if  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  reduction  of  the 
^chise,  and  then,  before  the  passing  of  the  Redistribution  Bill, 
i^  caihe  an  election  for  any  place  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
istribution,  a  voting  power  might  be  granted  to  certain  new  electors, 
^hich,  inmiediately  after  their  first  exercise  of  it,  they  would  be 
rtved.  This  was  certainly  an  objection  as  far  as  it  went ;  that  is,  it 
setter  that  it  should  not  be  so  if  it  can  be  helped.  But  surely 
"as  not  an  objection  strong  enough  to  outweigh  a  great  deal  that 
ht  be  said  on  the  other  side.  And  to  the  scheme  of  redistribution 
lally  proposed  it  does  not  apply  at  all.  As  no  constituency  is  to  be 
■T\y  disfranchised,  any  such  newly  enfranchised  electors  would 
^in  their  votes,  and,  if  the  influence  of  their  votes  should  be 

)  This  article,  afl  the  date  will  show,  was  written  before  the  late  debates  in  the 
*e  of  Commons.    I  have  thought  it  better  not  to  alter  the  text,  but  to  add  a  few 
*  on  points  suggested  by  those  debates. 
^'OU  V.  S 
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presently  lessened,  by  grouping  of  their  boroughs  or  otherwise,  the 
newly  enfranchised  electors  will  only  suffer  in  .  common  with  the 
old  ones. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  reduction  of  the  franchise  is  a  much  simpler 
question  than  the  redistribution  of  seats,  and  it  is  much  more  purely 
a  political  question.  There  may  be  any  nimiber  of  opinions  as  to  the 
limit  to  be  fixed ;  there  is,  as  the  event  has  shown,  material  for  a  long 
iebatqon  the  matter.  Still  the  question  is  really  a  simple  one.  A  cer- 
tain i^ndard  is  proposed ;  thosQ  who  dislike  it  haye  nothing  to  do  but 
to  move  an  amendment  for  a  higher  or  a  lower  standard,  and  to  take  a 
vote  between  the  two  proposals.  The  mere  question  of  reduction  may 
be  settled  by  a  single  vote.  Of  course,  where,  as  in  the  present  bill, 
there  are  other  enfranchising  and  disfranchising  clauses,  the  matter 
becomes  more  complicated.  Still  it  remains  simple  compared  with  the 
question  of  redistribution.  Redistribution  involves  the  consideration 
of  so  many  points,  it  involves  so  many  local  questions,  it  needs  so 
much  local  knowledge,  that  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  simple 
way.  A  franchise  bill  invites  the  attack  of  political  enemies,  and  it 
must  resist  them  how  it  can.  Lut  a  redistribution  bill  invites  the 
criticism  of  political  friends.  A  debate  may  be  fairly  raised  over  every 
borough,  without  the  least  wish  to  jeopard  the  measure  as  a  whola 
In  short,  a  redistribution  bill  needs  far  more  time  to  draw  up,  far 
]piore  time  to  discuss,  than  a  fraiichise  bUl.  It  is  the  last  of  all  m.easure8 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a  hui'ry.  It  woidd  be  a  great  gain,  before  'dis- 
cussing it,  to  have  the  question  of  the  franchise  settled.  We  should 
then  know  the  definition  of  a  coimty  elector  and  of  a  borough 
elector.  That  is  the  purely  political  question.  Then  comes  the  geo- 
graphical question.  We  have  to  go  through  the  whole  coimtry,  to  study 
the  circumstances  of  each  place,  to  see  which  places  have  too  man, 
members  and  which  have  too  few,  to  see  where  parts  of  a  county  ma; 
desirably  be  added  to  a  borough,  where  a  borough,  or  part  of  a  borougi 
may  well  be  merged  in  a  county.  All  these  inquiries  will  be  carri< 
out  much  more  easily  if  the  purely  political  question  is  got  rid  .^ 
first.  No  doubt  redistribution  is  a  political  question  too  ;  but  it  is 
not  purely  political.     It  is  far  more  a  question  of  local  fairness.  A 

man  votes  for  a  higher  or  a  lower  franchise  from  his  political  cc^NDt- 
viction,  and  he  acts  honestly  in  so  doing.  But  a  man  who  voted  to 
sacrifice  one  borough  and  to  spare  another,  because  of  the  prob^^*"* 
politics  of  their  several  representatives,  is  simply  acting  diflhoned*^^-^?; 
The  general  principles  of  redistribution,  Shall  we  disfranchise  ? 
we  group  ?  and  so  forth,  are  political  (][ucstions,  and  men  of 
politics  will  rightly  vote  different  ways  upon  them.  But  wh- 
these  general  principles  are  settled,  there  remains  a  vast  number 
questions  which  are  simply  questions  of  local  fiiimess  and  loc-^** 
expediency,  and  which   ought  to  bo  discussed — so   far   as  hum^^-^ 
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nature  will  allow  of  anything  being  discussed — ^without  reference  to 
party  interests.     All  this  must  take  a  long  time.     It  needs  a  session 
to  itself,  not  the  fag  end  of  a  session.     The  Ministry,  I  hold,  were 
perfectly  wise  in  wishing  to  get  their  Franchise  Bill  passed  first,  to 
state  what  their  general  views  of  redistribution  were,  but  to  keep 
their  discussion  for  another  time.   There  would  then  have  been  ample 
time  for  members  of  Parliament,  and  for  the  country  at  large,  to 
study  the  question  of  redistribution  in  all  its  bearings  and  to  make  up 
iheir  minds  on  every  detail.     The  question  could  then  be  thoroughly 
discussed  next  year,  with  far  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  matter 
in  hand  than  most  people  have  now.     As  it  is,  the  Ministry  have  been 
T)ullied  into   departing  from  their  original  plan ;   they  have  been 
driven  to  bring  forward  a  bill  in  a  hurry,  which  can  only  be  dis- 
^rassed  in  a  hurry ;  a  bill  which  no  doubt  will  make  an  improvement 
^3n  the  present  state  of  things,  but  which  will  put  off  any  more 
-thorough  and  equitable  redistribution  for  many  years.     As  an  old 
lEeformer,  as  one  who  has  specially  studied  the  question  of  redistri- 
bution for  many  years,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Franchise  Bill  may 
carried  this  session,  and  that  the  Redistribution  Bill  may  not. 
I  have  now,  for  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  tried  in  various  places 
argue  this  question  of  grouping  of  boroughs.    I  remember  the  time 
"'^ten  people  coiJd  not  understand  what  was  meant  by  it.  The  system  of 
CJontributory  Boroughs  actually  existed  in  two  parts  of  the  kingdom 
""■"■^iii  Wales^  and  in  Scotland, — but  in  England  the  words  seemed  to 
^^oriTey  no  idea.     I  remember  very  well  the  first  time  I  mentioned  it 
^^  public.     People  stared,  and  one  wiseacre  cried  out,  "  He's  talking 
*oo\it  electoral  districts."     But  now  the  general  principle  seems  to 
^^^    ^ery  largely  admitted.     People  are  beginning  to  see  the  main 
I^^^ixiciple  on  which  the  proposal  for  grouping  boroughs  rests.     It  is 
^'^^^ply  this.     The  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  towns  form  a  class  in 
^^^   coimtry,  distinct  both  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns 
?^^  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts.     They  have  feelings, 
"^^tits,  interests  which  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  either  of  the  other 
^^^ses.     They  ought  therefore  to  return  some  members  to  Parlia- 
^^^Ht,  while  each  of  the  other  classes  returns  some  others.     Each. 
^*^B8  should  return  members  in  proportion,  not  simply  to  its  number, 
^^t   to  its   number  modified   by  certain  other  circumstances.     At 
l*^^^8ent  the  small  towna  return  far  more  members  than  their  fair 
^^^«,  and  it  is  desirable  to  transfer  some  members  from  them  to  the 
^^ge  towns  and  some  to  the  counties.     Again,  the  small  towns  not 
5^^y  have  an  undue  share  of  representation  as  compared  with  the 
^^ge  towns  and  with  the  counties,  but  the  members  that  they  have 

Cl)  "  The  case  of  Wales,'*  says  ^Ir.  Mitfoni,  in  tho  debate  of  June  4th,  "  was  no  pre- 
^^^Ht  at  all,  because  there  the  grouping  was  not  a  grouping  of  boroughs,  but  of  towns 
very  different  thing."    What  this  may  mean  X  have  not  tho  faintest  notion. 

s2 
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are  most  iinfairly  distributed  among  the  small  towns   tliemselvi 

These  considerations,  by  a  very  simple  process  of  thought,  lead 

the  system  of  Contributory  Boroughs  as  the  proper  solution  of  t.I*—^^ 

difficulty. 

In  no  other  way  does  it  seem  possible  to  give  the  small  towns  tkc-^^f 
fair  share,  and  no  more  than  their  fair  share,  of  the  representatiou.  of 

the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  fairly  to  distribute  that  share  of 

the  representation  among  the  small  towns  themselves.    If  each  exi^^=$t- 
ing  borough  kept  even  one  member  to  itself,  the  wants  of  the  larj 
towns  and  the  counties  could  be  supplied  only  by  a  large  increase 
the  numbers  of  the  House,  which  I  believe  nobody  wishes  to  see. 
then,  according  to  the  principle  which  I  have  laid  down,  the 
towns  are  entitled  to  a  distinct  share  in  the  representation,  they 
have  it  only  by  grouping  several  towns  together,  according  to  t^Xie 
Welsh  and  Scotch  fashion,  to  return  a  member.     And  this  bocon^  ^ 
more  obvious  still,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  number     of 
unrepresented  small  towns,  many  of  which  have  quite  as  good       a 
claim  to  be    represented  as  those  that  now  send   members.     JIe:Mre, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  great  fault  of  the  present  bill.     It  mafe^es 
no  provision  for  the  representation  of  those  small  towns  which  ^-  ^^ 
still  imrepresented.^     At  present,  though  the   small  towns   have      * 
most  unreasonable  share  of  members,  there  is  no  class  of  place     ^^ 
the  kingdom  many  of  which  have  more  reason  to  complain  of  bei:»^o 
unrepresented  than  the  small  towns.     That  is  to  say,  the  memh^^ 
for  the  small  towns  are  distributed  utterly  at  haphazard  among  t>l6 
small  towns.     One  town  has  its  two  members,  like  Manchester      *^ 
Birmingham ;  a  neighbouring  town,  as  big  or  bigger,  has  no  menci^^^^^^ 
at  all.     Here  is  a  twofold  injustice,  alike  to  the  large  town  wb"*-^ 
has  not  its  fair  share  of  representation  and  to  the  unrepresei^^* 
small  town  which   has   no   share   at   all.     Borough   A   sends    *"- 
members  to  Parliament;    everj'  £10  householder  has  a  shar& 

(1)  The  Ministerial  bill  contains  no  pro^'i8ion  for  grouping  any  places  which  d 
already  return  members.     I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  speec? 
June  4th,  meant  to  express  the  "  strongest  objection  "  on  the  part  of  the  Govern 
to  every  proposal  for  grouping  any  of  the  existing  boroughs  with  any  of  the  non* 
sented  towns,  or  only  to  that  form  of  the  proposal  which  uses  the  idea  of  grouping  m 
to  prop  up  existing  constituencies.    I  object  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Gladstone  can  do 
notion  of  keeping  each  existing  constituency  as  a  separate  constituency,  only  e: 
the  smaller  ones  by  adding  some  neighbouring  unrepresented  town  or  district, 
would  be,  as  he  says,  to  **  withhold  parliamentary  repredentation  from  gfrcat  and 
towns."     But  my  scheme  proposes  nothing  of  the  kind.    I  wish  to  transfer  many 
bers  from  small  towns  to  great  towns ;   but  those  members  which  the  smaU 
to  retain,  I  wish  to  distribute  fairly  among  the  whole  class  of  small  towns,  whc 
they  are  represented  or  not  at  the  present  moment.  For  instance,  to  take  my  own  no: 
hours,  who  have  lately  hod  so  much  celebrity  thrust  upon  them :  I  do  not  wish  morel 
add  Shepton  Mallet,  or  any  other  place,  to  Wells,  in  order  to  make  Wells  a  eonstituc 
of  decent  size,  and  so  to  preserve  its  separate  existence.    I  wish  to  group  aU  the 
towns,  represented  or  unrepresented,  and  to  give  them  such  a  number  of  mem^ 
they  are  fairly  cntitied  to,  and  no  more. 


r'O 
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leir  election.     Borough  B,  a  town  of  the  same  class,  has  no  distinct 

presentation  at  aU ;  such  of  its  inhabitants  as  rent  to  the  amount 

JB50  have  votes  for  the  county.     Why  should  £10  give  a  vote 

A,  while  it  needs  £50  to  give  a  vote  in  B,  and  when  the  vote 
ter  all  is  not  for  a  real  representative  of  B  ?  Lower  the  franchise 
.  £7  and  £14,  and  the  anomaly  ^vill  be  lessened,  but  it  will  not  be 
moved.  No  good  reason  can  be  given  why  a  burgess  of  A  should 
jt  his  vote  on  terms  twice  as  easy  as  a  burgess  of  B.  No  good 
ason  can  be  given  why  the  burgess  of  B,  who  is  essentially  a 
irgess,  and  not  a  county  man,  should  have  the  alternative  of  no  vote 
i  all,  or  a  coimty  vote.  Mr.  Locke  King's  motion  was  a  makeshift. 
*  you  equalise  the  borough  and  county  franchises,  you  give  the 
irgess  of  B  a  vote  on  the  same  terms  as  the  burgess  of  A,  but  you 
lYe  him  a  wrong  vote — a  county  vote  and  not  a  borough  vote, 
qualise  the  county  and  borough  franchises,  and  you  must  do  one  of 
ro  things.  Either  A  as  well  as  B  must  be  merged  in  the  county, 
p  B  as  well  as  A  must  have  a  borough  representation  distinct  from 
le  county.     To  flood  the  counties  with  borough  voters  I  look  on  as 

great  evil ;  I  hold  that  counties  and  boroughs  shoidd  each  have 
members  for  themselves.  I  therefore  hold  that  both  A  and  B  should 
ave  a  borough  representation  distinct  from  the  county.  But  the 
nly  way  by  which  you  can  give  both  A  and  B  such  a  distinct 
DTOugh  representation  is  by  joining  A  and  B,  and  most  likely  C,  D, 
ad  E  also,  to  return  a  member  among  them. 

The  Government  bill  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  have  gone  a 
"eat  deal  further.  Why  draw  the  line  at  8,000  P  Of  course,  draw 
.«  line  where  you  will,  you  get  some  anomalies ;  but  surely  8,000 

a  great  deal  too  low.^  A  town  of  8,000  people  is  put  on  a  level  with 
"town  of  50,000  or  100,000.  It  has  surely  far  more  in  common 
'^tih.  a  town  of  5,000  or  6,000.  Tlie  knife  should  have  been  applied 
»^  more  freely.  Many  more  boroughs  should  have  been  cut  down 
c^3n  two  members  to  one.  Many  more  should  have  been  cut  down 
c^Tn  two  or  one  to  a  share  in  one.  Many  more  boroughs  should 
^^e  received  a  third  member.  Speaking  quite  roughly,  I  should  be 
alined  to  group  all  towns  under  10,000 ;  to  give  those  from  10,000 
20,000  one  member;  those  above  20,000  two  members;  those 
K)ve  100,000  three.  I  purposely  eschew  exact  numerical  propor- 
^31 ;  but  those  figures  seem  roughly  to  mark  out  different  classes 

towns. 

3ut,  leaving  the  impersonal  A  and  B,  I  think  I  can  make  my 

Cl)  This  strikes  me  as  the  weakest  point  in  the  bill,  and  that  on  which  it  has  been  hit 
^^dest  by  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  It  does  seem  unreasonable  to  leave 
^mford  and  Tavistock  untouched,  while  places  so  very  little  inferior  to  them — places 
^linctly  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  towns — are  grouped.  Mr.  Osborne  made  out  a 
^ong  case  when  he  enlarged  on  the  unfisdmess  of  preserving  Tavistock  with  its  two 
^mben,  and  grouping  Liskeard,  which,  though  it  has  fewer  inhabitants  than  Tavis- 
tik,  lias  more  electors. 
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meaning  clearer  by  showing  how  the  different  proposalfi  that  ha?i 
been  made  would  affect  some  of  those  counties  with  which  I  am  mos 
familiar.  Other  people  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  can  apply  thi 
same  rules  to  the  counties  and  boroughs  which  they  know  best  ] 
will  take  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Monmouth,  an( 
Glamorgan.  In  the  last  two  the  Contributory  system  already  exists 
In  the  former  two  it  does  not. 

Somersetshire,  then,  has  at  present  five  parliamentary  boroughs 
Bath,  Wells,  Taunton,  and  Bridgewater,  each  returning  two  mem- 
bers, and  Frome  returning  one.  Gloucestershire  has  also  five  boroughs 
Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  Cirencester,  and  Stroud  each  returning  tw« 
members,  and  Cheltenham  returning  one.    Between  the  two  counties 
physically  in  both,  politically  in  neither,  is  Bristol,  a  sort  of  free  im- 
perial city,  with  its  two  members  also.  The  populations  in  1861  stood 
thus  :  Wells,  4,648 ;  Tewkesbury,  5,876  ;  Cirencester,  6,336 ;  Frome, 
9,522  ;  Bridgewater,  11,320  ;  Taunton,  14,667 ;  Gloucester,  16,512  ; 
Stroud,    35,517;    Cheltenham,    39,693;     Bath,    52,520;     Bristol, 
154,093.     That  Wells  and  Bristol  should  be  on  a  level  is  surelv  ae 
strong  a  case  of  disproportion  as  can  well  be  found,  except  that  Totna 
shoidd  have  twice  as  many  members  as  Dundee.     Of  these  places  the 
bill  proposes  to  touch  only  the  first  three.     Wells  is  to  be  grouped 
with  Westburj^  in  Wiltshire,  and  the  two   small  Gloucestershire 
towns  with  Evesham  in  Worcestershire.     But  the  bill  still  leavef 
Bridgewater  with  as  many  members  as  Bristol,  with  twice  as  many  ai 
Cheltenham.     And  it  still  leaves  the  other  small  towns  quite  unrepre- 
sented.    Now  both  these  counties,  Somersetshire  especially,  contain 
many  market  towns,  some  of  which  are  quite  on  a  level  with  the  smallei 
represented  boroughs.   Sheptdn  Mallet  and  Yeovil  have  both  a  largei 
population  than  Wells,  and  Yeovil  has  a  trade  of  its  own.     Pass  the 
two  bills,  and  the  £7  householder  in  Wells  will  still  have  his  borougli 
vote,  while  the  £13  householder  at  Shepton  or  Yeovil  will  have  nc 
vote  at  all,  and   the  £14  householder  will  get,  not  the  borough- 
vote  which  he  ought  to  have,  but  a  county  vote.     Again,  along  thi 
Somersetshire  coast  watering-places   are    springing  up,  which    an 
fast  growing  into  large  towns.     Weston-super-Mare  is,  I  believe, 
larger  than  any  town  in  the  county  after  Bath.     But  none  of  these 
places  are  thought  of;  Wells  lives  on,  and  is  to  be  unequally  yoked 
with  Westbury,  a  place  in  another  county,  with  which  it  has  no  sort  oi 
connection.    If  I  could  dictate,  I  should  form  two  groups  of  boroughs 
in  Somersetshire,  two — or  perhaps  one  woidd  be  enough — ^in  Glouces- 
tershire, dock  a  member  from  Bridgewater,  Taunton,  and  Gloucester, 
add  a  second  member  to  Cheltenham,  a  third  member  to  Bristol.  Four 
members  would  thus  stand  over  for  counties  or  for  great  towns  else- 
where.    If  it  be  objected  that  Cheltenham  is  being  always  petitioned 
against,  I  cannot  deny  it.   I  am  speaking  of  population  and  importance, 
not  of  moral  purity.     Perhaps  when  we  have  settled  our  statistics  on 
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the  one  principle,  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  through  the  land  again 
and  to  hold  a  second  examination  on  the  other  principle. 

In  the  two  Welsh  counties,  as  in  other  Welsh  counties,  the  system 
of  grouping  already  exists.  Mr.  Gladstone — I  cannot  conceive  why — 
determines  not  to  examine  into  the  Welsh  boroughs.     In  truth,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  kingdom  where  redistribution  is  more  wanted.     The 
most  growing  towns  in  the  country  have  almost  invisible  villages  tacked 
on  to  them,  while  in  other  counties  groups  of  boroughs  consist  wholly 
of  such  invisible  villages.    What  is  good  in  the  Welsh  svstem  is  merely 
the  general  principle  of  grouping  of  boroughs,  not  the^particular  way 
in  which  the  boroughs  are  grouped.     This  last  is,  in  the  coimties  of 
which  I  speak,  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be.     It  seems  to  be  laid  down  as 
an  eternal  rule  that  no  Welsh  borough  or  boroughs,  however  large, 
should  have  more  than  one  member,     Cardiff,  Swansea,  Merthyr,  are 
put  on  a  level  with  Old  and  New  Radnor,  The  Radnorshire  boroughs, 
among   them,   muster  7,106  inhabitants.      The  Swansea   boroughs 
muster  57,488,  and  Merthyr  has  83,875.      But  Merthyr,  being  a 
Welsh  borough,  cannot  be  allowed  two  members  any  more  than 
£adnor.     Cardiff,  the  most  rapidly  growing  place  in  the  kingdom, 
iias  the  little  town  of  Cowbridge,  and  the  mere  village  of  Llantrissant, 
yoiked  to  it.      The  Monmouth  boroughs  consist  of  Newport,  Mon- 
mouth, and  Usk ;  Monmouth  and  Usk  having  nothing  in  common 
-writh  Newport,  and  Abergavenny  and  Chepstow  being  left  out.     No- 
-^iirliere  is  redistribution  more  needed  than  to  separate  the  great  towns 
CK^  South  Wales  from  their  several  appendages,  to  give  them  their 
£aaajr  share  of  members,  and  to  group  apart  such  of  the  small  towns  as 
cLeeerve  representation  at  all. 

^e  bill  of  1852  made  a  real,  though  very  imperfect,  attempt  at 

*^^^ing  some  of  these  things.     Grouping  was  to  be  introduced,  though 

*^  far  top  small  an  extent,  seemingly  only  with  the  view  of  propping 

''"^P  existing  constituencies.     Thus  the  town  of  Bruton  was  to  be  joined 

^^^tt  Fix)me,  and  the  towns  of  Glastonbury  and  Shepton  Mallet  with 

•^Us.     Yeovil  was  forgotten  altogether.     This  was  a  small  instal- 

^^^*it,  though  only  a  small  instalment,  of  the  right  thing.      But 

^^   bill  of  1854  could  think  of  nothing  but  disfranchising  Wells 

^^erether,  and  those  of  1859  and  1860  oould  think  only  of  taking 

y  a  member  without  further  change. 

^^^^ain,  in  the  Government  scheme  it  strikes  me  as  a  mistake  to  unite 

^**  ^iiy  case  so  few  as  two  boroughs  together.     Unite  two  boroughs, 

^IXs  and  Westbury,  and  besides  the  political  parties  which  every- 

J^^^e  must  exist,  one  might  say  ought  to  exist,  you  run  a  fair  chance 

^"^xtroducing  purely  local  parties.     There  will  be  a  Wells  interest 

^^  a  Westbury  interest  in  distinct  rivalry  to  each  other.     If  you 

^^Hip  a  larger  number  of  towns  this  danger  is  greatly  diminished. 

^*^up  four  or  five,  and  no  places  will  be  thus  directly  pitted  against 

^^  another.    There  need  be  no  more  rivalry  among  them  than 


Ui 
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among  the  diifcrent  districts  of  a  county.  The  corrupt  ingenuity 
of  man,  especially  when  man  takes  the  form  of  an  election  agents 
is  so  very  subtle  that  there  is  probably  no  way  of  altogether  ba£9ing 
it.  Corruption  and  influence  must  be  expected,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  under  any  system.  But  surely  considerable  diflSculties  are 
thrown  in  their  way  where  four  or  five  towns  are  grouped  together, 
near  enough  to  have  something  like  a  common  interest,  but  too 
distant  to  be  under  the  thumb  of  any  one  man.  Mr.  Gladstone 
appeals  to  the  purity  of  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  boroughs  as  shown  by 
the  extreme  rarity  of  petitions  from  either.  If  this  be  so,  the  system 
is  worth  trj'ing  in  a  more  complete  form.  Simply  to  unite  one 
existing  borough  with  another  existing  borough  is  merely  trifling 
with  the  subject. 

I  must  perhaps  stop  a  moment  to  distinguish  Contributory  Boroughs 
from  another  class  which  I  have  sometimes  known  people  confound 
with  them.  I  mean  cases  where  the  borough  franchise  is  extended 
over  a  large  district,  as  at  Stroud,  Cricklade,  Shoreham,  Ayles- 
bury, and  East  Retford.  These  boroughs  look  very  imposing  in  a 
table  of  population,  but  the  truth  is  that  they  are  not  boroughs,  but 
privileged  counties.  Stroud,  indeed,  is  an  exceptional  case.  The 
borough  of  Stroud  is  the  clothing  district  of  Gloucestershire,  which 
has  a  character  and  an  interest  of  its  own,  and  rightly  forms  a 
distinct  constituency.  Houses  are  certainly  not  quite  continuous 
over  the  whole  borough,  still  the  whole  may  be  looked  on  as  one 
large  straggling  town.  But  the  borough  of  New  Shoreham  is  simpi; 
the  rape  of  Bramber,  to  which  the  Shoreham  franchise  was  exten< 
on  the  proved  corruption  of  the  borough  long  before  the  Befo: 
Bill.  So  with  Cricklade ;  so,  I  believe,  with  Aylesbury.  Now  n% 
good  reason  can  be  given  why  the  inhabitant  of  a  rural  parish  in 
rape  of  Bramber  should  get  a  vote,  and  that  a  borough  vote,  on  a  £ 
(or  £7)  holding,  while  the  inhabitant  of  a  rural  parish  in  any  o' 
part  of  Sussex  does  not  get  his  vote  unless  he  holds  to  the  amount 
£50  (or  £14).  Cricklade,  by  good  luck,  takes  in  the  towa 
Swindon,  and,  better  still,  that  of  New  Swindon ;  but  this  is  o 
by  good  luck,  and  it  takes  in  the  intervening  rural  parishes  as 
Hiis  is  what  Lord  Macaiday  called  **  Bassetlaw  Reform,"  the 
of  East  Retford  having  been  spread  over  the  whole 
Bassetlaw.  Lord  Macaulay  hoped  there  would  be  no  more  Basses 
Reform.  But  I  saw  the  other  day  a  correspondent  of  the 
asking  for  more  Bassetlaw  Reform  now,  and  seemingly  looking^ 
Cricklade  and  Shoreham  as  the  models  of  what  a  borough  should 

This  last  subject  leads  me  at  once  to  the  subject  of 
There  cannot  be  a  really  fair  redistribution  imless  the  boundaries 
thoroughly  gone  into.     The  returns  of  population  are  often  decept^^ 
Cardifl',  for  instance,  seems  much  smaller  than  it  is,  because  what^ 
practically  the  town  of  Cardiff  has  far  outstripped  the  parliamem 
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borough,  and  has  spread  itself  over  all  the  adjoining  parishes.     Wal- 
lingford,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  does  not  look  very  large,  looks 
larger  than  it  is,  because  the  borough  here  takes  in  several  adjoining 
parishes.      Wells,  almost   the   smallest  constituency  returning   two 
members,  is  by  no  means  the  smallest  toicn  that  does  so,  because  the 
firanchise  is  confined  to  the  city  in  the  strictest  sense,  and — a  directly 
opposite  case  to  Wallingford — does  not  even  take  in  the  whole  parish 
of  Wells.     Undoubtedly  Mr.  Gladstone  offers  means  by  which  the 
boimdaries  of  a  borough  in  the  position  of  Cardiff  may  be  enlarged ; 
but  that  is  not  enough.   The  question  of  boimdaries  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  along  with  the  question  of  redistribution,  or  the 
redistribution  will  not  be  fair.      Cardiff  may  at  some  future  time  be 
enlarged  by  the  process  pointed  out  in  the  bill ;  but  such  an  enlarge- 
ment would  only  strengthen  its  claim  to   a  second  member  when 
that  claim  was  too  late.     What  is  wanted  is  to  show  now,  while 
^redistribution  is  pending,  how  great  the  practical  town  of  Cardiff  is, 
how  strong  is  its  claim  to  a  second  member. 
Xastly,  whether  in  grouping,  or  in  anything  else  connected  with 
distribution  of  seats,  I  would  guard  against  all  idea  of  following 
exact  numerical  proportion.     If  the  population  of  A  is  ten  times 
population  of  B,  A  ought  to  have  more  members  than  B,  but  it 
ght  not  to  have  ten  times  as  many  members.     The  larger  and  more 
icuous  a  constituency  is,  the  fewer  members  it  can  afford  to  have* 
proportion  to  its  size.     A  large  constituency  has  all  kinds  of  ways 
making  its  wants  known,  of  influencing  ParHament  and  the  pubKc, 
ides  through   the  direct  voice  of  its  members.     A   small  con- 
uency  has  hardly  any.      The  large  constituency  is  before  every- 
y's  eyes ;  people  hear  about  it,  know  about  it,  understand  about 
^^  >    perhaps  they  really  care  for  it,  perhaps  they  are  in  some  sort 
^**^^id  of  it ;  it  influences  them  in  a  thousand  ways  in  which  a  small 
^^^*»i8tituency  never  can.     Manchester  has  about  a  hundred  times  the 
olation   of  Honiton.     It  is  ridiculous  to  give  Manchester  and 
cmiton  the  same  number  of  members ;  but  it  would  not  do,  if  Honiton 
one  member,  to  give  Manchester  a  hundred  members.     The  inte- 
of  Manchester  will  be  sure  to  get  attended  to  somehow.     The 
r  for  Honiton  may  be  personally  of  more  account  in  the  House 
the  member  for  Manchester,  but  the  member  for  Manchester, 
^^^aking  in  the  name  of  Manchester,  will  always  carrj^  a  weight 
^Ixich  can  never  attach  to  the  member  for  Honiton,  spetJcing  in  the 
e  of  Honiton.    This  tendency  reaches  its  full  height  in  the  case  of 
don.     Every  member  is  a  member  for  London.     He  knows  aU 
?^^H>at  London  ;  he  lives  there  half  the  year ;   London  ideas,  feelings, 
^^l)its,  beset  him  at  every  step ;  he  will  be  ready  to  spend  national 
?^Oney  for  local  London  purposes  in  a  way  which  would  at  once  shock 
^^^^  if  he  were  asked  to  spend  national  money  on  the  local  purposes 
^^  any  other  place.      London,  therefore,  may  be  satisfied  with  a 
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number  of  members  far  inferior  to  any  other  place  in  proportion  to 
its  population.     On  a  mere  numerical  reckoning,  London,  in  the  wide 
sense,  would  count  for  as  much  as  Scotland,     But  there  is  no  fear  of 
imdue  attention  to  Scotch  interests ;    there  is  great  fear  of  undue 
attention  to  London  interests.   The  Scotch  members  ought  to  be  largely 
increased  on  every  ground.^  The  Scotch  constituencies  are  among  the 
most  uncorrupt  in  the  kingdom ;  yet  while,  according  to  my  doctrine, 
a  Scotch   constituency  should  have  rather  more  members  than  an    j 
English  constituency  of  the  same  size,  in  point  of  fact  it  has  fewer.    - 
It  is  monstrous  that  the  city  of  Aberdeen  should  have  only  a  single  ^ 
member,  and  that  Lanarkshire  should,  even  as  proposed  by  the  bill,  ^. 
have  only  two.     In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  paltry  ^si 
little  boroughs  miglit  surely  be  grouped,  though  in  Ireland  again,  ^ 
as  in  Scotland,  I  should  willingly  allow  members  at  an  easier 
than  in  England.     But  at  present  Dundee  and  Portarlington  are 
a  level,  and  Aberdeen  and  Portarlington  are  to  remain  so.      On 
other  hand,  Dublin  and  Cork  might  well  have  a  third  member  eaoL 

No  doubt  it  is  much  easier  to  draw  up  a  scheme  in  one's  library^ 
than  to  get  it  carried  through  Parliament.     Those  who  are  obliged 
look  on  without  taking  part  should  always  remember  this  when 
attempt  to  criticise  the  proposals  of  practical  men.      My  scheme^  ii 
I  may  call  a  few  rough  hints  a  scheme,  is  very  likely  too  large  to 
carried.     But  I  cannot  but  think  that  something  more  in  the 
direction  might  be  done  than  the  Ministerial  bill  proposes.     If 
is  allowed  to  have  the  matter  fully  and  fairly  discussed,  men's 
may  easily  get  reconciled  to  much  that  st4ii*tles  at  first.     The 
tribution  Bill  strikes  me  as  hurried,  and  it  is  certain  that,  if 
and  passed  now,  it  must  be  discussed  and  passed  without  any 
ing  examination  into  the  whole  matter.      I  trust  that  the 
Bill  may  pass,  and  that  the  Redistribution  Bill  may  wait  till  anol 
session. 

Edw.uid  a.  Fkkemak 

May  22nd,  1866. 

(1)  Few  things  in  tho  debate  have  been  more  amazing  than  the  horror  profess*^-'  ^^ 
some  niombors  at  tho  bare  notion  of  transferring  any  members  from  EngliskB-         '*'^' 
stituencics  to  Scotch  ones.     Ix)rd  John  ]lilanners  scouts  the  proposal,  because  no^ 
the  population  of  Scotland  does  not  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  SngiaiB-^ 
the  rate  of  increase  actually  diminishes.     This  one  can  well  believe  of  the  king^' 
Scotland  as  a  whole,  and,  if  we  were  asked  to  transfer  members  for  Hancl 
Highland  county.  Lord  John  ilannors'  answer  would  be  perfectly  to  tho  purpose, 
how  does  it  apply  as  a  defence  of  the  crying  injustice  of  giWng  Honiton  greater 
wei^t  than  Aberdeen  P 
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Chapter  III. 

1 .    COLET  MADE  DoCTOR  AND   DeAX   OF   Sx.  PaUL's.    (1499-1506.) 

OoLET,  left  alone  to  pursue  the  even  tenour  of  hie  way  at  Oxford, 
worked  steadily  at  his  post.  It  mattered  little  to  him  that  for 
eight  or  ten  years  he  toiled  on  without  any  official  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  University  authorities  of  the  value  of  his  work. 
What  if  a  Doctor's  degree  had  never  during  these  years  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  P  the  want  of  it  had  never  stopped  his  teaching. 
Its  possession  would  have  been  to  him  no  triumph. 

That  young  theological  students  were  beginning  more  and  more  to 

«tudy  the  Scriptures  instead  of  the  Schoolmen — for  this  he  cared  far 

Jmore.     For  this  he  was  casting  his  bread  upon  the  waters,  in  full 

&ith  that,  whether  he  might  live  to  see  it  or  not,  it  would  return 

^fter  many  days.     And  in  truth — known  or  unknown  to  Golet — 

young  Tyndale,  and  such  as  he,  yet  in  their  teens,  were  already 

ing  over  the  Scriptures  at   Oxford.     The  leaven,  silently  but 

ely,  was  leavening  the  surrounding  mass.     But  Colet  probably 

not  see  much  of  the  secret  results  of  his  work.     That  it  was  his 

y  to  do  it  was  reason  enough  for  his  doing  it — ^that  it  bore  at 

some  visible  fruit,  was  sufficient  encouragement  to  work  on  with 

heart. 

So  the  years  went  by;  and  as  often  as  each  term  came  round, 

WBfi  ready  with  his  course  of  lectures  on  an  Epistle  or  Gospel, 

tie  case  might  be. 

Then  suddenly,  in  the  year  1505,  Robert  Sherbon,  Dean  of 
-  Taul's,  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  in  the  month  of  May  ^ 
^^let  was  called  from  his  Oxford  labours  to  fill  the  vacant  deanery, 
^*y  the  appointment,  it  was  reported,  of  King  Henry  VII.  The  title 
^^  Doctor  was  at  length  conferred  upon  him  preparatory  to  his 
cptance  of  this  preferment.^ 

It  was,  writes  Erasmus,  to  the  work,  and  not  to  the  dignity  of  the 

ery,  that  Colet  was  called.     To  restore  the  relaxed  discipline  of 

^*^^  coDege — to  preach  sermons  from  Scripture  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 

as  he  had  done  at  Oxford — ^to  secure  permanently  that  such 

ons  should  be  regularly  preached — ^this  was  his  first  work. 

J3y  his  remove  from  Oxford  to  St.  Paul's  the  field  of  his  influence 

changed,  and  in  some  respects  greatly  widened.     His  influence 

^^^  told  directly  upon  the  people  at  large.     The  chief  citizens  of 

^•^tidon,  and  even  stray  courtiers,  now  and  then,  heard  the  plain  facts 

^^  Christian  truth  instead  of  the  subtleties  of  the  Schoolmen  earnestly 

(1)  Fasti  Ecclesia3  Anglicanm,  p.  184. 

(2)  Eras.,  op.  iii.  pt.  1,  466,  C. 
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preached  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's  by  the  son  of  an  ex-Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  The  citizens  found  too,  in  the  new  Dean,  a  man 
whose  manner  of  life  bore  out  the  lessons  of  his  pulpit.  When  they  ^^^' 
dined  at  his  table  thev  soon  found,  as  his  Oxford  friends  had  found  JE>.< 
at  their  public  dinners,  that  he  had  the  gift  of  turning  the  table-talk  jsf  j 
into  some  earnest  topic,  and  giving  the  discussion  which  often  fol-  — J- 
lowed  a  high  and  earnest  tone.  Without  being  tedious  or  over-  — -- 
bearing,  it  was  remarked  that  somehow  or  other  he  so  contrived 
to  exert  his  influence  as  to  send  his  guests  away  better  than  they 
came.^ 

Colet  soon  gathered  also  around  him  here  in  London,  as  he  had 
done  at  Oxford,  an  inner  circle  of  personal  friends,  and  these  were 
wont  often  to  meet  at  his  table  and  to  talk  on  late  into  the  night, 
conversing  sometimes  upon  literary  topics,  and  sometimes  speaking 
together  of  that  invisible  Prince  whom  Colet  was  as  loyally  servin 
now  in  the  midst  of  honour  and  preferment  as  he  had  done  in 
humbler  sphere.^    Colet's  loyalty  to  Him  seemed  indeed  to  have 
deepened  rather  than  diminished  by  contact  with,  the  outer  world. 
The  place  which  St.  Paul's  character  and  writings  had  once  occupied  i 
his  thoughts  and  teaching  was  now  filled  by  the  character  and  wo 
of  St.  Paul's   Master  and  his.^     lie  never  travelled,  says  Erasmus, 
without  taking  with  him  some  book  relating  to  Christ.*     He  hi 
arranged  the  sayings  of  Christ  in  groups,  to  assist  the  memory  an 
with  the  intention  of  writing  a  book  on  them.^    His  sermons,  too, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  bore  witness   to  the  engrossing   object  of 
thoughts.    It  was  now  no  longer  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  but  the  "  GospelK^' 
History,"  the  "Apostles'  Creed,"  the  "Lord's  Prayer,"^  which  thi 
Dean  was  expounding  to  the  people.     And  highly  as  he  had  held, 
and   still  held,    in  honour  the  apostolic  writings,  yet,  as    already 
mentioned,  they  seemed  to  him  to  shrink,  as  it  were,  into  nothing, 
compared  with  the  wonderful  majesty  of  Christ  himself. 

The  same  method  of  teaching  which  he  had  applied  at  Oxford  to 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul  he  now  applied  in  his  cathedral  sermons  in 
treating  of  these  still  higher  subjects.  For  he  did  not,  we  are  told,  take 
an  isolated  text  and  preach  a  detached  discourse  upon  it,  but  went 
continuously  through  whatever  he  was  expounding  from  beginning 
to  end  in  a  course  of  sermons.^  Thus  these  cathedral  discourses  of 
Colefs  were  continuous  expositions  of  the  facts  of  the  Saviour's  life 
and  teaching,  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  or  embodied  in  that 

(1)  Eras.,  op.  iii.  pt.  1,  456,  F. 

(2)  **  Impenso  dclcctabatur  nmiconim  colloqiiiis  qims  Kcpe  differebat  in  moltam  noctenk 
Scd  omnifl  illius  sermo,  aut  de  Uteris  erat,  aut  do  Chrisio."    (Eras.,  op.  iii.  457,  A.) 

(3)  Eras.,  op.  iii.  459,  F.  (4)  Id.,  467,  A. 
(5)  Id.  469,  F.                                                        (6)  Id.  456,  E. 
(7)  "  Porro  in  suo  templo  non  sumcbat  sibi  carptim  argumentum  ex  Evangelio  ant  ex 

opistolis  Apostolicis  scd  unum  aliquod  argumentum  proponebat,  quod  divenis  oonsci- 
onibus  ad  finem  usque  prosequebatur :  puta  Evangelium  Matthsei,  Symboliim  fidei,  Pre- 
cationem  Dominicam."    (Enis.,  op.  iii.  pt.  1,  466,  D.)] 
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simple  creed  wliich  in  Colet's  view  contained  the  Sum  of  Christian 
theology.  And  thus  was  he  practically  illustrating  by  his  own 
public  example  in  these  sermons  his  advice  to  theological  students,  to 
**  keep'  to  the  Bible  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  letting  divines,  if  they 
like,  dispute  about  the  rest." 

2.  How    IT    HAD    FARED     WITH     ErASMUS.        HiS     SeCOND     VlSlT     TO 

England.   (1499 — 1509.) 

Of  Erasmus  Colet  had  almost  lost  sight  during  these  years,  and  no 

other  kindred  soul  had  as  yet  risen  up  to  take  just  that  place  in 

fellow- work  beside  him,  which  at  one  time  he  had  hoped  the  great 

scholar  might  have  filled.     But  Colet  little  knew  by  what  slow  and 

painful  steps  Erasmus  had  been  preparing  to  redeem  the  promise  he 

Ixad  made  on  leaving  Oxford. 

We  left  him  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  Dover,  with  his  purse 
fixU  of  golden  crowns,  kindly  bestowed  by  his  English  friends  in  order 
tiiat  he  might  now  carry  out  his  long-cherished  intention  of  going  to 
y.  But  the  Fates  had  decreed  against  him.  King  Henry  VII. 
already  reached  the  avaricious  period  of  his  life  and  reign.  Under 
oo^vcr  of  an  old  obsolete  statute,  he  had  given  orders  to  the  Custom 
-fctouse  officers  to  stop  the  exportation  of  all  precious  metals,  and  the 
Cixstom  House  officers  in  their  turn  construing  their  instructions 
^"^^ictly  to  the  letter,  had  seized  upon  Erasmus's  purse-full  of  golden 
,  and  relieved  him  of  the  burden  for  the  benefit  of  the  king's 
equer.  The  poor  scholar  proceeded  without  them  to  cross  to 
ogne.  He  was  a  bad  sailor,  and  the  hardships  of  travel  soon  told 
n  his  health.  He  was  heart-sick  also  ;  as  well  he  might  be,  for 
unlucky  loss  of  his  purse  had  utterly  disconcerted  once  more  his 
g-cherished  plans.  He  was  taken  ill  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  and 
^!!^^overed  only  to  bear  his  bitter  disappointment  as  best  he  could, 
at  was  he  to  do  ? 
It  was  clear  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  wrote  to  a 
-^^^d,  that  "  he  sometimes  thought  of  returning  to  England  to  spend 
^^^onth  or  two  more  with  Colet,  in  order  to  confer  further  with  him 
%ome  theological  questions.  He  knew  well,"  he  said,  "  how  much 
he  should  gain  from  doing  so,  but  he  could  not  get  over  the 
Vicky  experience  of  his  last  voyage.  As  to  his  journey  to  Italy, 
,  too,  was  knocked  on  the  head.  He  told  his  friend  that  he  as 
-5^  — ^ntly  longed  to  visit  Italy  as  ever,  but  it  was  out  of  the  question ; 
*^^»  according  to  the  adage  of  Plautus,  *  Sine  pennis  volare,  hand 
^^<^ile  est.'  "^ 

-And  what  was  worse  still,  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  price  of  many 

^Xiths'  leisure  obliged  him  not  only  to  postpone  sine  die  his  project 

^  visiting  Italy,  but  also  to  send,  ever  and  anon,  something  saleable 

(1)  Eras.,  op.  iii.  pt.  1,  52,  E.    Epist.  lix.. 
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to  the  publisher  to  pay  his  wnj}    For  the  wolf  must  in  some  waj  or 
other  be  kept  from  the  door ;  and  Erasmus  was  poor  I 

These  necessities  not  a   little  interrupted,  as  was  likely, 
studies  to  which  Colet's  example  and  precept  had  urged  him.     Theyv^ 
lengthened  out  the  preliminary  labours  which  Erasmus  had  mad^. 
up  his  mind  must  precede  his  active  participation  in  Colet's  work 
But  they  did  not  damp  his  energy,  or  induce  him  to  look  back  aftei 
putting  his  hand  to  the  plough.     All  this  and  more  lies  touchinglji^ 
hinted  in  a  letter  written  by  Erasmus  to  Colet  on  receipt  of  the  news 
of  the  elevation  of  his  friend  to  the  dignity  of  Doctor  and  Dean.    I* 
is  dated  from  Paris,  and,  roughly  translated  into  English, 
thus: — 

Erasmus  to  Colet ^ 


"  If  our  friendship,  most  lea  mod  Colet,  liad  been  of  a  common-place  kind,  oc^  « 
yonr  habits  those  of  the  common  run  of  men,  I  should  indeed  haye  been  some^^-'^^^ 
what  fearful  lest  our  long  and  wide  separation  might  hare  extinguished  it»  or  a^^  ^ 
least  cooled  it  down.  .  .  .  But  I  prefur  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  my  hnTJiig,  i*"^"  "fT 
received  no  letter  from  you  now  for  several  years,  lies  rather  in  your  press  oc:^  rf 
business,  or  ignorance  of  my  whereabouts,  or  even  in  mj-solf,  than  in  your  for* 
getfulness  of  an  old  fiiend 

**  I  am  much  surprised  that  you  have  not  yet  given  to  the  world  any  of 
commentaries  on  St.  Paul  and  the  Gosi3ol8.     I  know  your  modestj*-,  but  suiel;^ 
you  ought  to  conquer  that,  and  print  them  for  the  public  yood. 

**  As  to  tlie  title  of  Doctor  and  Dean,  I  do  not  so  much  congratulate  yoa 
these — for  I  know  well  they  will  biing  you  nothing  but  labour — as  those  fo- 
whose  good  you  are  to  boijr  them. 

**  I  cannot  tell  you,  dearest  Colet,  how,  by  hook  and  by  crook,  I  struggle 
devote  myself  to  the  study  of  siicred  literature — how  I  regret  ever3rthing 
either  de^rs  mo  from  it  or  delays  me  in  it.     But  constant  ill  fortune  has  pie 
vented  me  from  extricating  myself  from  these  hindrances.     When  in  France,  Z. 
determined  that  if  I  could  not  concjuer  these  difficulties  I  would  cast  them 
and  that  once  freed  from  them,  >^*ith  my  whole  mind  I  would  sot  to  work  at  the 
sacred  studies,  and  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  them.    Although  three  y< 
before  I  had  attempted  something  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  and 
cpmpleted  four  volumes  at  one  pull,  I  was  nevertheless  prevented  from  going 
with  it,  owing  chiefly  to  the  want  of  a  better  knowledge  of  Greek.  Consequently' 
for  nearly  these  three  years  past,  I  have  buried  myself  in  Greek  literature ; 
do  I  think  the  labour  has  been  tlirown  away.     I  began  also  to  dip  into  Hebrew. 
but,  deterred  by  the  strangeness  of  the  wonls,  I  desisted ;  knowing  that  one  man*a 
life  and  genius  are  not  enough  for  too  many  things  at  a  time.     I  have 
throuLfh  a  good  pai-t  of  the  works  of  Origen,  imdjer  whose  guidance  I  8eem< 
really  to  get  on,  for  ho  opened  to  me,  as  it  were,  the  springs  and  the  method 
thcK)logical  science. 

"  I  send  you  [herewith],  as  a  little  literarj'  present,  some  lucubrations  of  minei^^ 
Among  them  is  our  discussion,  when  in  England,  on  the  Agony  of  Christ,  but^ 
so  altered  that  you  will  hardly  know  it  again.     MorcM)vor,  your  reply  and  my^ 
rejoinder  to  it  do  not  seem  to  be  forthcoming.  The  jEnchirnh'vnl wioto  todisplaj^ 
neither  genius  nor  eloquence,  but  simply  for  this — to  counteract  the  vulgar  enw* 
of  those  who  think  that  r(.^ligion  consists  in  ceremonies,  and  in  moi"©  than  Jewish- 
observances,  while  they  neglect  what  really  i)ei-tains  to  piety.     I  have  tried  to 
teach,  as  it  were,  the  art  of  piety  in  the  same  way  as  othei-s  have  laid  down  the 
rules  of  [military']  discii)line.  .  .  .  The  re.^t  were  written  against  the  grain— 

(1)  "  Intra  paucissimos  dies  *  Prorerbium*  opus  ediJi."     (Epist.  clxxiii.) 

(2)  Eras.,  op.  iiL  p.  94.     Epist.  cii. 
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the  Fean  and  Obaecraiumum,  which  I  wrote  to  pleaao  Battus  and 
■Annft,  the  Friiicess  of  Vera.    As  to  the  Pamyyric  ^  it  was  so  contrary  to  my 
taste,  that  I  do  not  remember  ever  haying  done  anything  more  leltiotantly ;  for 
I  sa^w  that  such  a  thing  could  not  bo  done  without  adulation.  ..... 

*-*  X  WTote^  if  yotL  reooUect,  sometime  ago  about  the  100  copies  of  the  ^Adagies' 
Wibidi.  1  sent  at  my  own  expense  into  England,  now  three  years  ago  !     Grocine 
wrote  me  word  that  he  would  arrange  with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  diligence 
that  they  should  be  sold  according  to  my  wish,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  he 
lias  performed  his  promise,  for  he  is  the  best  and  most  honourable  man  that  ever 
Ixvedl  in  TSngland.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  aid  me  in  this  matter,  so  far  as  to  ad- 
yise  and  spur  on  those  by  whom  you  think  the  business  ought  to  bo  settled.  For 
one  cannot  doubt  but  that  in  so  long  a  time,  the  books  must  be  sold ;  and  the 
money  must  of  necessity  have  come  to  somcboily's  hjind :  nor  may  it  be  of  the  same 
use  to  me  in  the  ^ture  as  it  will  be  now.     For,  by  some  means  or  other»  I  must 
oontrive.  to  have  a  few  months  entirely  to  myscli',  that  I  may  extricate  myself 
for  once  from  my  labours  iii  secular  literature.   This  I  ti'usted  I  could  have  done 
this  Tvintor,  had  not  so  many  hopes  proved  illusive.     Nor  indeed,  *  with  a  great 
som  can  I  obtain  this  freedom,*  even  for  a  few  months.   I  entreat  you,  therefore, 
to  do  "what  you  can  to  aid  me,  panting  as  I  do  eagerly  alter  sacred  studies,  in  disen- 
gaging myself  from  those  [secular]  studies  which  have  now  ceased  to  be  pleasant 
to  me.     Xt  would  not  do  for  me  to  beg  of  my  friend,  Lord  Mountjoy,  although 
neitlier  in  reality  nor  in  appearance  would  it  have  been  unreasonable  if,  of  his  own 
good  "will,  he  hetd  chosen  to  aid  me  both  on  the  ground  of  his  habitual  patronage 
of  my  studies,  and  also  because  the  ^  Adagies '  were  undertaken  at  his  sugges- 
tion, and  inscribed  with  his  name.     I  am  ashamed  of  the  first  edition  [of  the 
**  Adagies*']  both  on  account  of  the  blundering  mistakes  of  the  printers,  which 
seem  made  almost  on  pui-pose,  and  because,  urged  on  by  others,  I  hurried  over  the 
-work,  which  had  now  begiui  to  seem  to  me  dry  and  poor  after  my  study  of 
-tlie  Greek  authors.     Consequently,  another  edition  is  resolved,  upon,  in  which 
-tb-e  errors  of  both  author  and  printer  may  be  corrected,  and  the  matter  made 
nseful  as  possible  to  students. 

"  Although,  however,  I  may  for  a  while  be  engaged  upon  an  humble  task,  yet 

thus  working  in  tho  Garden  of  the  Greeks,  I  am  gathering  much  fruit  by 

way  for  tho  time  to  come,  which  may  hereal'ter  be  of  use  to  me  in  sacred 

For  I  have  learned  this  by  expoi-ience,  that  'without  Greek  one  can  do 

o't^iing  in  any  branch  of  study;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  conjecture,  and  quite  another 

to  judge— one  thing  to  see  with  other  people's  eyes,  and  quite  another  thing 

l)elieTe  what  you  see  with  your  own. 

'  *  But  to  what  a  length  this  letter  has  gix)wn  I     Love,  however,  will  excuse 

Tiacity.     Farewell,  most  learned  and  good  Colet.   Pray  lot  me  know  what  has 

X^P^ned  to  our  friend  Sixtinus;   also  what  your  friend  the  Prior  Bichard 

k  is  doing. 

*  In  order  that  whatever  you  may  write  or  send  to  me  may  duly  come  to  hand, 

so  good  as  to  have  them  addi'essed  to  Christopher  Fisher  (a  most  loving  Mend 

patron  of  all  learned  men,  and  you  amongst  the  rest),  in  whose  family  I  am 

a  guest."     (Paris,  1504.) 


TThus  had  the  poor  scholar  worked  on,  for  the  most  part  in  silence, 
^^^^oing  these  years,  struggling  alone,  yet  manfully,  in  the  midst  of 
manifold  hindrances  cast  in  his  way  by  ill-health  and  straight- 
means,  neither  free-born  (as  his  friend  Colet  was),  and  thus 
le  to  tread  imincumbercd  the  path  of  duty,  nor  finding  himself 
le  even  "  with  a  great  sum  to  obtain  freedom  "  for  a  while.  Yet 
"^^^rough.  all  had  Erasmus  kept  courageou^sly  to  the  collar,  steadily 
^^iling  on  through  five  years  of  preliminary  labours,  with  earnest 

(1)  The  Panegyric  upon  Philip  King  of  iSpain  on  hid  ruturn  to  the  Xethcrlands. 
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purpose  to  redeem  his  promise  to  Colct — ^first  fully  to  equip  himself 
with  all  proper  tools,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  to  join  him  in 
fellow-work. 

Colet  surely  had  forgotten  this  promise  of  Erasmus  on  leaving 
Oxford,  or  perchance  the  hope  it  held  out  was  too  slender  for  him  to 
rest  on,  else  he  would  hardly  have  left  him  during  these  years 
without  letters  of  brotherly  encouragement. 

It  is  true  that  Erasmus  still  confessed  himself  to  be  occupied  in  merdyy^Jr 
preliminary  labours.      His  great  work,  no  less  than  it  had  been  five^^^^e 
years  before,  was  still  in  the  future.      Yet  the  fire  caught  from 
contact  with  Colet  at  Oxford  was  at  least  flickering  on  the  hearth, 
and  with  fresh  stirring  and  fuel  might  perhaps  after  all  be 
into  active  flame. 

Colet's  reply  to  this  letter  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  from  thi 
result  we  may  be  sure  that  it  contained  a  pressing  invitation  to 
England,  and  the  promise  of  a  warm  reception. 

In  the  mean  time  closer  inspection  of  the  literary  present^sent  by 
Erasmus  must  have  proved  to  Colet  to  how  large  an  extent  the 
process  of  study  and  digestion  had  really  resulted  in  the  adoption  o; 
his  own  views. 

The  "  Enchiridion  "  was  in  truth  a  re-echo  of  the  very  key-note 
Colet's  faith.  It  openly  taught,  as  Colet  now  for  so  many  years  had 
been  teaching  from  his  pulpit,  that  the  true  Christian's  religion, 
instead  of  consisting  in  submission  to  the  Church,  her  priesthood  and 
scholastic  dogmas,  in  the  invocation  of  Virgin  and  saints,  or  the  per- 
formance of  any  outward  rites  of  any  kind,  really  consists  in  truCj 
self-sacrificing  loyalty  to  Christ,  his  ever-living  Prince ; — that  life  is 
a  warfare,  and  that  the  Christian  must  sacrifice  his  evil  lusts  and 
passions,  and  spend  his  strength,  not  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own 
pleasure,  but  in  active  service  of  his  Prince ; — such  was  the  drift  and 
spirit  of  this  "  Manual  of  the  Christian  Soldier." 

Again,  the  publication  by  Erasmus  of  his  letter  to  Colet  respect- 
ing their  conversation  at  Oxford  on  the  "  Agony  of  Christ  in  the 
Garden,'*  showed  at  least  that  he  had  by  no  means  forgotten  what 
had  passed  between  them  on  that  occasion ;  although  as  Colet's  reply 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  appended  to  this  first  edition,  it  did  not 
necessarily  follow  that  Erasmus  had  adopted  Colet's  view  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

Very  clearly,  however,  did  the  letter  which  accompanied  the 
"literary  present"  show  that  Erasmus  had  already  resolved  to 
dedicate  his  life  to  the  great  work  of  bringing  out  the  Scriptures 
into  their  proper  prominence,  and  thereby  throwing  into  the  back- 
ground all  that  mass  of  scholastic  subtlety  which  had  for  so  long 
formed  the  food  of  theologians.  If  now  for  years  he  had  been  wading 
through  Greek  literature,  it  was  not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but 
with  this  great  object  in  view.    If,  on  account  of  his  learning  and 
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eloquence,  his  friends  at  the  court  of  the  Netherlands  had  pressed 
him  into  their  service,  and  induced  him  to  compose  a  flattering 
oration  on  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  Philip  from  Spain,  he  had 
counted  the  labour  as  lost,  except  so  far  as  it  probably  helped  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  for  a  week  or  two.     Even  the  two 
editions  of  the  "  Adagies  "  were  evidently  regarded  only  as  stepping- 
stones  to  that  knowledge  without  which  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
useless  for  him  to  attempt  to  master  the  Greek  New  Testament.     Of 
tliis    he  gave   further  practical  proof  before  his  arrival   again  in 
England.      For  Avhilst  still  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  his  friend 
J'isher,  the  Papal  protonotary  at  Paris,  he  brought  out  his  edition  of 
'^Laurentius  Valla's  Annotations  upon  the  New  Testament ;  "  a  copy 
of  which  he  had  chanced  to  light  upon  in  an  old  library  during  the 
previous  summer.     And  to  this  edition  was  prefixed  a  prefatory  letter 
to    his  kind  host,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  tone  and  the 
i'oedom  of  its  thought. 

Ee  knew  well,  he  wrote,  that  some  readers  would  cry  out,  "  Oh, 

javens ! "  before  they  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  title-page ;  but 

as  these  he  reminded  of  the  advice   of  Aristophanes  :  "  First 

^"ten,  my  friends,  and  then  you  may  shriek  and  bluster  !  "    He  knew, 

-^     went  on  to  say,  that  theologians,  who  ought  to  get  more  good 

of  the  book  than  any  one  else,  would  raise  the  greatest  timiult 

linst  it ;  that  they  would  resent,  as  a  sacrilegious  infringement  of 

t^^ir  own  sacred  province,  any  interference  of  Valla,  the  grammarian, 

^"th  the  sacred  text  of  the  Scriptures.     But  he  boldly  vindicated  the 

^Srit  and  the  necessity  of  a  fair  criticism,  as  in  many  passages  the 

'^xlgate  was  manifestly  at  fault,  was  a  bad  rendering  of  the  original 

'"^«ek,  or  had  itself  been  corrupted.    If  any  one  should  reply  that  the 

logian  is  above  the  laws  of  grammar,  and  that  the  work  of  inter- 

^tation  depends  solely  upon  inspiration,  this  were,  he  said,  indeed 

Cilaim  a  new  dignity  for  divines.     Were  they  alone  to  be  allowed 

indulge  in  bad  grammar  ?     He  quoted  from  Jerome  to  show  that 

claimed  no  inspiration  for  the  translator  ;    and  asked  what  would 

re  been  the  use  of  Jerome's  giving  directions  for  the  translation  of 

*^<^ly  Scripture  if  the  power  of  translating  depended  upon  inspiration. 

lin,  how  was  it  that  Paul  was  evidently  so  much  more  at  home 

Hebrew  than  in  Greek  ?    Finally  he  urged,  if  there  be  errors  in 

Vulgate,  is  it  not  lawful  to  correct  them  ?    Many  indeed  he  knew 

^^xJd  object  to  change  any  word  in  the  Bible  because  they  fancy 

.t  in  every  letter  is  hid  some  mystic  meaning.     Suppose  that  it 

•e  so,  would  it  not  be  all  the  more  needful  that  the  exact  original 

-t  should  be  restored  ?^ 

"^Ihis  was  indeed  a  bold  public  beginning  of  that  work  of  biblical 

'^tiicism  to  which  Colet's  example  so  powerfully  urged  Erasmus. 

^^  1)  This  letter  was  republished  in  the  edition  of  some  letters  of  Erasmus  printed  at 
^^■^le,  1521,  p.  221,  4.; 

^OL.  T.  T 
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The  edition  of  Valla's  "  Annotations,"  with  this  letter  prefixed 
it,  was  published  at  I^aris  in  1505,  while  he  was  busily  engaged  i 
bringing  out  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Adagies."     And  it  wo 
seem  that  he  only  waited  for  the  completion  of  these  works  befo 
again  crossing  the  Straits  to  pay  another  visit  to  his  English  friends.^ 

3.  More  called  to  the  Bar  in   Parliament. — Offent)s 
Henry  VII. — The  Conseqxences.  (1499-1506.) 

But  how  had  it  fared  with  More  during  these  years  ?     Years  c^ 
stem  experience  and  discipline  had  they  been  to  him.     He  had  Ic  -^  -- 
Oxford  in  the  full  flow  of  youthful  spirits,  when  not  yet  nineteecr 
Then  had  followed  four  or  five  years  of  steady  and,  for  Uie  most  pa 
exclusive  devotion  to  legal  studies. 

Closely  watched  by  his  father,  and  pui'posely  kept  with  a  stini 
allowance,  as  at  Oxford,  so  that  "  his  whole  mind  might  be  set  on 
book,"  the  law  student  had  found  little  time  or  opportunity  for  oth 
studies.     But  at  twenty-one,  being  duly  called  to  the  bar,  and  th 
freed   from  the  restraints  of  student  life,  his  mind  had  na 


reverted  to  old  channels  of  thought.  Grocine  and  Linacre  in  t 
mean  time  had  left  Oxford,  and  become  near  neighbours  of  his 
London.  Thus  the  old  Oxford  circle  had  been  partially  fornk. 
again,  and  T^-ith  the  renewal  of  old  intimacies  had  returned,  if  ew^  ^^ 
lost,  the  love  of  old  studies.  For  no  sooner  had  More  been  called  ^^ 
the  bar  than  he  commenced  his  maiden  lectures  in  the  Church  ^ 

St.  Lawrence,  in  the  Old  Jewry,  and  chose  for  a  subject  the  gr^^^^^^ 
work  of  St.  Augustine,  **  De  Civitate  Dei." 

His  object,  we  are  told,  in  these  lectures  was  not  to  expound  t: 
theological  creed  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  but  the  philosophical  o- 
historical^  arguments  contained  in  those  first   few  books  in 
Augustine  had  so  forcibly  traced  the  connection  between  the  hist 
of  Rome  and  the  character  and  religion  of  the  Homans,  attributi_ 
the  former  glory  of  the  great  Roman  Commonwealth  to  the  val( 
and  virtue  of  the  old  Romans ;  tracing  the  recent  ruin  of  the  Empi 
ending  in  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  to  the  eflFeminacy  and  prol 
gacy  of  the  modem  Romans  ;  defending  Christianity  from  the  cl 
of  having  undermined  the  Empire,  and  pointing  out  that  if  it 
been  universally  adopted  by  rulers  and  people,  and  carried  out 
practice  in  their  lives,  the  old  pagan  empire  might  have  become 
tinily  Christian  empire  and  been  saved, — those  books  which,  startii 
from  the  facts  of  the  recent  sack  of  Rome,  landed  the  reader  at 
into  a  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  free-will  and  fate. 

Roper  tells  us  that  the  young  lawyer's  readings  were  well  received 

being  attended  not  only  by  Grocine,  his  old  Greek  master,  but  al 

by  "  all  the  chief  learned  of  the  city  of  London."  * 

More  was  evidently  rising  rapidly  in  public  notice  and  confidence 
lie  was  appointed  a  reader  at  Fumivals  Inn  about  this  time,  aiT 

(1)  Stapleton,  p.  160.  (2)  Eoper.  Singer's  Ed.  1822,  p.  6. 
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when  a  Parliament  was  called  in  the  spring  of  1503-4,  though  only 
twenty-two,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  it. 

Sent  up  thus  to  enter  public  life  in  a  Parliament  of  which  the  noto- 
rious Dudley  was  the  Speaker,^  the  last  and  probably  the  most  subser- 
vient Parliament  of  a  king  who  now  in  his  latter  days  was  boco^ning 
more  and  more  avaricious,^  the  mettle  of  the  yoimg  M.P,  was  soon 
put  to  the  test,  and  bore  it  bravely.  At  the  last  Parliament  of 
1496-7  the  King,  in  prospect  of  a  war  with  Scotland,  had  extracted 
from  the  Commons  a  subsidy  of  two-fifteenths,  and,  finding  they 
had  swallowed  this  so  easily,  had,  even  before  the  close  of  the  session, 
pressed  for  and  obtained  the  omission  of  the  customary  clauses  in  the 
bill,  releasing  about  £12,000  of  the  gross  amoimt  in  relief  of  decayed 
towns  and  cities.^  Now  all  was  peace.  The  war  with  Scotland  had  ended 
in  the  maniage  of  the  Princess  Margaret  to  the  King  of  Scots.  But 
by  feudal  right  the  King,  with  consent  of  Parliament,*  could  claim  a 
"  reasonable  aid  '*  in  respect  of  this  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal, 
in  addition  to  another  for  the  knighting  of  Prince  Arthur,  who,  how- 
ever, in  the  mean  time  had  died.  This  Parliament  of  1503-4  was 
doubtless  called  chiefly  to  obtain  these  "  reasonable  aids."  But  with 
Dudley  as  Speaker  the  King  meant  to  get  more  than  his  strict 
feudal  rights.  Instead  of  the  two  "aids,"  he  put  in  a  claim  (so 
Boper  was  informed^)  for  three-fifteenths!  Le.  for  half  as  much 
again  as  he  had  asked  for  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  Scottish  war. 
And  Dudley's  flock  of  sheep  were  going  to  pass  this  bill  in  silence. 
Already  it  had  passed  two  readings,  when  "at  the  last  debating 
thereof"  More,  probably  the  youngest  member  of  the  Ilouse,  rose 
from  his  seat  "  and  made  such  arguments  and  reasons  therc-against " 
that  the  King's  demands  (says  Boper)  "were  thereby  clean  over- 
thrown. So  that "  (he  continues)  "  one  of  the  King's  Privy  Chamber, 
named  Maister  Tyler,^  being  present  thereat,  brought  word  to  the 
King  out  of  the  Parliament  House,  that  a  beardless  boy  had  disap- 
pointed all  his  purpose." 

Instead  of  three-fifteenths,  which  would  have  realised  £113,000^  or 
more,  the  Parliament  Bolls  bear  witness  that  the  King,  with  royal 
clemency  and  grace,  had  to  accept  a  paltry  £30,000,  being  less  than 
a  fourth  of  what  he  asked  for  !  ^ 

(1)  Ito.  Pari.,  vi.  521,  B.  (2)  12  Henry  VII.  c.  12,  also  Ro.  Tarl.  vi.  p.  614. 

(3)  12  Henr>'  VU.  c.  13.  (4)  See  3  Edward  I.  c.  36.     6  Edward  III.  8.  6,  c.  11. 

(5)  Boper,  p.  7. 

(6)  Possibly,  "  our  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  knight  and  counsellor.**  Sir  JFiUiam  Tyler ^ 
who  had  bo  often  partaken  of  the  royal  bounty,  being  made  "  ControU«r  of  "Works,** 
"MesgengcT  of  Exchequer,"  **  Receiver  of  certain  Lordships,"  &c.,  &c.  (see  Ro.  Pari.  vi. 
341,  379  b,  404  b,  497  b),  and  who  was  remembered  for  good  in  chap.  35  of  this  very 
Parliament. 

(7)  A  tenth  and  fifteenth  was  estimated  to  produce  £37,930.  (See  Italian  Relation  of 
England,  Camden  Soc.  p.  52.) 

(8)  19  Ilenry  VU.  c.  32,  25  Jan.,  1503,  Ro.  Pari.  vi.  532-542.  In  lieu  of  two  reason- 
able aids,  one  for  making  a  knight  of  Prince  Arthur,  deceased,  and  the  other  of  mairiage 
ef  Princess  Margaret  to  the  King  of  Scots,  and  also  great  expenses  in  wars,  the  Com- 
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No  wonder  that  soon  after  the  King  devised  a  quarrel  with  More's 
father  (who,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
collection  of  the  subsidy),^  threw  him  into  the  Tower,  and  kept  him 
there  till  he  had  paid  a  fine  of  £100.  No  wonder  that  yonng 
More  himself  was  compelled  at  once  to  retire  from  public  life  and 
hide  himself  from  royal  displeasure  in  obscurity. 

When  Erasmus  returned  to  England  in  1506  he  found  his  youn, 
friend  in  chambers  near  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  the  Charter — 
house,  hesitating  whether  to  enter  its  seclusion  or  leave  the  realm. 

Since  ho  had  last  seen  him  the  vouth  had  matured  into  the  man.^ 
There  was  little  of  classic  elegance  either  in  his  figure  or  his  features 
His  chestnut  hair  fell  loosely  over  his  forehead.     His  gait  and 
had  each  an  awkward  air  of  carelessness  about  them,  and  either  on^ 
shoulder  was  carried  higher  than  the  other,  or  his  gown  was  wort: 
awry.     But  his   grey   eye  sparkled  still  with  native  wit.     Aju 
although  he  had  taken  to  wearing  an  iuner  sharp  shirt  of  hair,  a 
to  sleeping  on  the  bare  boards  of  his  chamber,  with  a  log  under 
head  for  a  pillow,  and  was  otherwise  schooling,  by  his  powerftil 
his  quick  and  buoyant  nature  into  accordance  with  the  strict  rul( 
of  the  Carthusian  brotherhood,  still  but  a  hasty  glance  round  h" 
chamber  was  needed  to  tell  his  old  friend  that  his  tastes  were  w! 
they  used  to  be,  that  in  heart  and  mind,  in  spite  of  all  that 
befallen  him,  he  was  the  same  high-toned  and  happy-hearted  soul 
always  was.     What  would  have  happened  to  him  had  he  been  1 
alone  with  misadvising  friends  to  give  hasty  vent  to  the  disappoin 
ment  which  thus  had  crushed  his  hopes  at  the  very  outset  of 
life's-battle — whether  the  cloister  would  have  received  him  as  it  dr: 
a  friend  of  his,  to  be  another  "  tcretch  of  Sion,"  none  can  telL     B 
with  his  old  friends,  Grocjm  and  Linacre,  about  him,  and  a 
acquaintance,  Lilly,  just  returned  from  Eastern  travel,  with  hiTn 
stantly,  even  though  Colet  had  not  just  then  come  up  to  London 
commence  his  new  duties  at  St.  Paul's,  there  would  still  surely  ha 
•  been  influence  enough  at  work  to  save  him  from  any  sudden 
into  ascetic  life.     As  it  was,  Erasmus  found  him  with  his  Greek 
Latin  books,  one  or  two  French  ones,  and  his  favourite  lyre,  abou^' 
him  in  his  solitude.     He  found  him  writing  Latin  epigrams 
verses,  not  in  praise  of  monks  and  convents,  but  sharp  biting  sati 
on  their  evil  side,  and  some  of  them  by  no  means  showing  abj 
faith  in  monkhood. 

Nor  was  he  courting  back  again  the  favour  of  offended  royalty 

moDS  grant  £40,000,  less  £10,000  remitted,  "  of  his  more  ample  grace  and  pity,  for  tk^ 
theporaUl  of  his  comens  should  not  in  any  wise  be  contributory  or  chargeable  to  any  part  » 
the  said  sum  o/ £40,000."    The  £30,000  to  be  paid  by  the  shires  in  the  sums  stated, 
to  the  payment  every  person  ha^'ing  lands,  &c.,  to  the  yearly  value  of  20».  of  firee 
lands,  or  of  26«.  8<f.  of  lands  held  at  will,  or  any  person  having  goods  or  cattaUs  to 
value  of  X  marks  or  above,  not  accounting  their  cattle  for  their  plough  nor  staff 
implement  of  household. 
(1)  John  ^lorc  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  Horts. 
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melodious  and  repentant  wliinings.  Rather  his  pen  gave  vent  to  the 
chafed  and  untamed  spirit  of  the  man  who  knew  he  had  done  his 
duty  and  was  imjustly  suflfering  for  it.  His  imrelenting  hatred  of 
the  king's  avarice  and  t)rranny  may  be  read  in  the  very  headings  of 
his  epigrams.^ 

"When  Erasmus  once  again  joined  More  in  his  studies  he  found  him 
translating  into  Latin  some  of  Lucian's  Dialogues  and  his  "  Decla- 
matio  pro  Tymnnicid<iy  At  More's  suggestion  they  both  wrote  a 
full  answer  to  Lucian's  argimients  in  favour  of  tyrannicide,  imi- 
tating Lucian's  style  as  nearly  as  possible ;  and  Erasmus,  in  sending 
a  copy  of  these  essays  to  a  friend,  spoke  of  More  in  terms  which 
show  how  fully  he  had  again  yielded  to  the  fascination  and  endearing 
charms  of  his  character.  As  he  had  once  spoken  of  the  youth,  so  now 
lie  spoke  of  the  man.  Never,  he  thought,  had  nature  united  so  fully 
In  one  mind  so  many  of  the  qualities  of  genius, — ^the  keenest  insight, 
the  readiest  wit,  the  most  convincing  eloquence,  the  most  engaging 
manners — ^he  possessed,  he  said,  every  quality  required  to  make  a 
>erfect  advocate. 

Why  should  More  throw  away  all  these  brilliant  talents  ?  Surely 
juch  a  man  was  not  destined  to  the  cloister.  Erasmus,  we  may  be 
Hire,  threw  the  weight  of  his  influence  against  so  desperate  a  course. 
le  urged  him  doubtless  to  bide  his  time,  and  wait  for  the  day  when 
le  could  pursue  his  proper  calling  at  the  bar  without  risk  of  incurring 
•oyal  displeasure. 

4.  Erasmus  again  leaves  England  for  Italy.  (1506.) 

Erasmus  seems  to  have  spent  some  months  during  the  spring  of 
1506  with  his  English  friends,  busying  himself,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  translating  in  More's  company  portions  of  Lucian's  works,  and  so 
Tar  as  his  letters  show  at  first  sight,  not  very  eagerly  pursuing  those 
sacred  studies  at  which  he  had  told  Colet  that  he  longed  to  labour. 

Nor  was  there  really  anything  inconsistent  in  this.  The  truth  was 
that  in  order  to  complete  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  without  which  he 
bad  declared  he  could  do  nothing  thoroughly,  he  had  yet  to  undertake 
that  journey  to  Italy  which  had  been  the  dream  of  his  early  manhood, 
and  the  realisation  of  which  seven  years  ago  had  only  been  prevented 
by  his  unlucky  accident  at  Dover,  This  journey  to  Italy  lay  between 
him  and  the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  still  the  adage  of  Plautus 
remained  inexorable,  **  Sine  pennis  volarc  hand  facile  est." 

(1)  T.  Mori,  in  Avanim. 
Dives  Avanis  Pauper  est. 
Sola  Mors  TjTannicida  est. 
(iuid  inter  TjTannum  ct  Principcm. 
Sollicitam  esse  Tyranni  Vitam. 
Bonum  Principcm  esse  Patrcm  non  Dominum. 
Do  bono  Rege  et  Populo. 
Do  principi  Bono  ct  Malo. 
Regcm  non  satellitum  scd  rirtus  reddit  tutum. 
Populus  conscntiens  regnum  dat  ct  aufert. 
,   (iuis  optimus  reipub.  Status. 
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It  was  therefore  that  he  was  translating  Lucian.  It  was  therefore 
that  he  dedicated  one  dialogue  to  one  friend,  another  to  another.  It 
was  therefore  that  he  paid  court  to  this  patron  of  learning  and  that. 
It  was  not  that  he  was  importunate  and  servilely  fond  of  begging, 
but  that  by  hook  or  bv  crook  the  necessary  means  must  be  found  to 
carry  out  his  project.  ' 

It  was  thus  that  we  find  Grocine  rowing  with  him  to  Lambeth  to 
introduce  him  to  Archbishop  Warham,  and  the  two  joking  together  as 
they  rowed  bacikto  town,  upon  the  small  pecuniary  result  of  their  visit. 

Funds,  it  appeared,  did  not  come  in  as  quickly  as  might  have  been 
wished,  but  at  length  the  matter  was  arranged.  Erasmus  was  to 
proceed  to  Italy,  taking  under  his  wing  two  English  youths,  sons  of 
Dr.  Baptista,  chief  physician  to  Henry  VII.  A  young  Scotch  noble- 
man, the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  also  to  be  placed  under  the 
scholar^s  care.  By  this  arrangement  Erasmus  was,  as  it  were,  to  work 
his  passage  ;  which  he  thankfully  agreed  to  do,  and  set  out  accord- 
iiigly*  With  what  feelings  he  left  England,  and  with  what  longings 
to  return,  may  be  best  gathered  from  the  few  lines  he  wrote  to  Colet 
from  Paris,  after  having  recovered  from  the  eflFects  of  the  journey, 
including  a  rough  toss  ol*  four  days  across  the  straits  : — 

Erasmus  to  Colet ,  Paris,  19  June,  1506. 

**  When,  after  leaving  England,  I  arrived  once  more  in  France,  it  is  hard  to 
say  how  mingled  were  my  feelings,  I  cannot  easily  tell  you  which  piepondei^ 
ated,  my  joy  in  visited  again  the  liicnds  I  had  before  left  in  France,  or  xay 
sadness  in  leaving  those  whom  I  had  recently  found  in  England.  For  this  I  can 
say  truly,  that  there  is  no  whole  country  which  has  found  me  friends  so 
numerous,  so  sincere,  learned,  obliging,  so  noble  and  accomplished  in  every  way, 
as  the  one  City  of  London  has  done.  Each  has  so  vied  wi^  others  in  affection 
and  good  offices,  that  I  cannot  tell  whom  to  prefer.  I  am  obliged  to  love  all  of  them 
alike.  The  absence  of  those  must  needs  be  painful ;  but  I  take  heart  again  in 
the  recollection  of  the  past,  keeping  them  as  continually  in  mind  as  if  they  were 
present,  and  hoping  that  it  may  so  turn  out  that  I  may  shortly  return  to  them, 
never  again  to  leave  theni  till  death  shall  part  us.  I  trust  to  you,  with  my  other 
Mends,  to  do  your  best  for  the  sake  of  your  love  and  interest  for  me  to  bring 
this  about  as  soon  and  as  propitiously  as  you  can. 

**  I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  with  the  disposition  of  the  sous  of 
Baptista :  nothing  could  be  more  modest  or  tractable ;  nor  could  they  be  more 
diligent  in  their  studies.  I  trust  that  this  arrangement  for  them  may  answer 
their  father's  hopes  and  my  desires,  and  that  they  may  hereafter  coiier  great 
honour  upon  England .     Farewell, ' ' ' 

To  Linacre,  too,  Erasmus  wrote  in  similar  terms.  He  alluded  to 
the  unpleasant  consequences  to  his  health  of  his  four  days'  experience 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  ^vished,  he  said,  that  Linacre's  medical 
skill  were  at  hand  to  still  his  throbbing  temples.  He  expressed,  as  he 
had  done  to  Colet,  the  hope  that  he  soon  might  be  able  to  return  to 
England,  and  that  the  task  he  had  undertaken  with  regard  to  his  two 
pupils,  might  turn  out  well ;  and  he  ended  his  letter  by  urging  his 
friend  to  write  to  him  often.  Let  it  be  in  few  words  if  he  liked,  but 
he  must  tcrite.^  Frederic  Seebohm. 

(1)  Eras.,  op.  iii.  Epist.  civ.  J^  (2)  Epist.  cr.' 


ROMANISM,  ANGLICANISM,  AND  EVANGELICALISM 

LOGICALLY  IDENTICAI.. 

Few  modem  religious  "movements"  are  more    bewildering  to  a 

thoughtful  observer  than  the  manifestly  earnest  desire  and  effort  to 

bring  about  a  union  between  the   Roman,    Greek,   and  Anglican 

"Churches."      This  endeavour    hits  met   with  so  overwhelming  a 

ridicule,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  so  complete  a  demonstration  of 

its  hopelessness,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  have  almost  lost  sight 

of  a  further  consideration,  more  important,  perhaps,  and  scarcely  less 

obvious,  than  any  other — ^the  fact  that  all  this  effort  of  speech  and 

act  is  wholly  superfluous.     There  is  really  nothing  to  imite,  because 

there  is  no  real  and  substantial  difference.      Each  of  these  Churches 

is  built  upon  the  verj''  same  foundation,  sets  out  from  the  very  same 

hypotheses,  and  can  never  destroy  either  of  the  others  without,  in  the 

very  same  act,  committing  suicide.     Each  of  them  is  a  bulwark  to  the 

rest ;  and  the  destruction  of  any  one  of  the  three  could  scarcely  fail 

to  be  accompanied,  or  speedily  followed,  by  the  ruin  of  the  other  two. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  the  system  which  calls  itself  "Evangelical  ;'* 

even  though  it  seems  now  to  exist  almost  for  the  sake  of  protesting 

against  Romanism  and  Anglicanism.     Perhaps  the  four  great  parties 

may  not  imaptly  be  compared  to  the  Paid,  the  ApoUos,  the  Cephas, 

and  the  Christ  parties  in  the  early  Corinthian  Church  ;  and,  like  those 

early  schisms,  they  all  grow  from  the  same  root  and  tend  to  the  same 

results.     This  is,  then,  the  proposition  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 

paper  to  prove ;  omitting  only  the  detailed  and  separate  consideration 

>f  the  Greek  Church,  as  being  in  this  country  too  little  known  to  be 

5ared  for,  and  moreover  sufficiently  included  in  whatever  may  be 

Proved  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

This  identity  of  principle  and  foundation,  in  spite  of  the  highly 
coloured  superficial  differences  of  the  three  great  rivals  who  claim  the 
idth  and  obedience  of  English  Christians,  is  not  obscurely  indicated 
^y  the  relation  which  they  all  alike  sustain  to  the  spirit  of  free 
nquirj^ ;  that  spirit  which  at  the  present  moment  is  actually  work- 
jig  out  a  Reformation  far  deeper,  and  likely  to  spread  far  wdder,  and 
Last  far  longer,  than  that  which  was  accomplished  in  England  under 
the  Tudors.  For  the  Reformation  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  is  real 
Xnd  not  merely  formal,  in  principles  not  merely  in  details,  in  the  very 
root  and  foimdation  of  religious  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  polity. 
It  is  a  protest,  not  against  any  particular  sentence,  but  against  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  not  against  some  special  law,  but  against 
the  legislature  itself;  not  against  indiWdual  dogmas,  but  against  the 
principle  of  any  external  authority  by  which  dogma  may  be  defined 
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and  enforced.     It  has  done,  or  is  doing,  that  for  the  intellect  which 
Luther  did  for  the  conscience  and  the  aflfections.     The  one  ^dndicated 
for  all  men  the  right  to  approach  the  All-righteous,  even  without  the 
priest ;    and  left  for  the  minister  of  Christ  no  higher  office  than  "  to- 
declare  and  pronounce  to  God's  people  the  absolution  and  remission, 
of  their  sins."     The  other  is  vindicating  for  aU  men  the  right  U> 
come  face  to  face  with  truth  without  the  creeds ;  and  leaves  for  the? 
creeds  no  greater' worth  than  to  be  the  records  of  earnest  inquiry  aad. 
strong  conviction,  the  landmarks  of  old  beliefs.     Thus  the  earlier- 
Reformation  is  absorbed  by  the  later.     For  the  right  of  free  search-- 
for  truth,  and  of  open  discussion,  must  include  the  right  to  exainin< 
and  test  the  value,  not  only  of  creeds,  but  a  fortiori  of  priesthoods  an( 
rituals.     And  each  of  the  three  great  English  religious  parties  i 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  the  new  Reformation  is  fatal  alik< 
to  Romanism,  Anglicanism,  and    Evangelicalism.      Therefore    d 
Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  for  the  occasion,  become  friends,  in 
that  they  may  defend  theii*  common  fundamental  principles.     For  i 
sight  of  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  bold  imfettered  utterance, 
the  superficial  difierences  which  separate  Dr.  McNeile  from  Dr.  Pusey. 
and  both  from  Dr.  Manning,  are,  notwithstanding  their  gay  ani 
flaunting  colours,  mere   geometrical  surfaces,   having  length   am 
breadth,  but  no  thickness. 

The  superficial  differences  which  distinguish  Evangelicalism 
Romanism,  are  of  course  far  more  obtrusive  than  those  by  whidv^ 
Romanism  is  distinguished  from  Anglicanism.     Indeed,  it  has  bee: 
the  constant  cry  of  the  Evangelicals,  both  within  and  without  th 
Establishment,  that  there  does  really  exist  between  Anglicanisni  am 
Romanism  that  very  identity  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper 
prove.     This  assertion,  though  in  itself  perfectly  true,  has  often 
made  in  a  fonn,  which  was  not  only  insufferably  impertinent  an< 
scandalously  uncharitable,  but  demonstrably  false.      For  the  Evan 
gelicals  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  affirming,  not  only  t 
Anglicanism  and  Romanism  ai'c  in  principle  identical,  but  that 
Papists  and  Anglicans  know  and  realise  the  identity.     Hence,  the; 
have  had  no  hesitation  in  charging  the  distinguished  leaders  of  w. 
is  called  the  High  Church  party  in  the  Establishment,  with  some  o 
the  very  meanest  vices  ^nth  which  human  nature  can  be  debased ; 
with   the   most  contomptible  moral  cowardice,  with  the  shabbiest 
trickerj^  with  habitual  perjury,  and  with  such  a  use  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  Established  Church,  as  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
even  in  law,  and  cannot  at  all  be  distinguished  in  foro  conscieniicPy  from 
l)ositive  robbery.     And  on  the  other  hand  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
charge  the  most  influential  of  English  Catholics,  among  whom  are 
to  be  found  some  who  have  given  this  proof  of  their  perfect  integrity 
— namely,   that    thoy   have  ^\^llingly  abandoned    their    Anglican 
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c^giiities  and  emoluments  for  the  sake  of  what  they  believe  to  be 

"tome— -with  conniving  at,  and  even  actively  encouraging,  that  very 

luasenees  with  which  the  High  Church  party  in  the  Establishment  is 

chsLTgei.     Now  these  grave  accusations   are  not   only  impudently 

liaise,  but  they  are  obviously  and  transparently  false ;    the  crimes  of 

^^^hich.  these  good  men  are  accused,  are  crimes  by  which  nothing 

-^vhatever  could  be  gained,  and  which,  moreover,  have  been  distinctly 

iBrepudiated  and  disproved  over  and  over  again.      The  High  Church 

arty  in  the  Established  Church  has  probably  lost  even  in  money, 

its  High  Churchism,  very  much  more  than  it  can  possibly  have 

ined  ;  and,  moreover,  it  has  had  to  sacrifice  what,  to  a  man  of  high 

rinciple  and  brotherly  love,  is  far  more  important  than  money,  the 

-will  of  friends,  and  the  reputation  of  an  unsullied  honour.     On 

e  other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  either  denf/  the  identity 

een  Bomanism  and  Anglicanism,   aflSrming  that   the  two  are 

-f>4Dtally  distinct,  that  no  union  can  possibly  take  place  between  them ; 

4^x  they  afi&rm  the  identity  in  principle,  and  therefore  regard  the 

l»*resy  and  schism,  the  imperfect  hierarchy,  and  dwarfed  ceremonial 

^:>:£  the  English  Church,  as  a  preposterous  absurdity. 

Even  that  which  to  a  superficial  observer  seems  most  closely  to 

identify  the  Roman  and  the  Anglican  Churches,  and  which  is  in  fact 

^L   fiort  of  instinctive  endeavour  to  arrive  at  an  identity,  not  only  in 

;£>ir€mi8se8,  but  in  conclusions,  is  imderstood  at  once  by  any  intelligent 

Catholic  to  be  a  silly  and  even  a  mischievous  delusion.     Anglican 

ritualists  vainly  dream  that  they  are  permitted  to  wear  their  gay 

clothes,  and  to  decorate  and  incense  their  altars,  and  to  depart  by  all 

^'^ftnner  of  ceremonial  extravagances  from  the  simple  rubrics  of  the 

-"Qok  of  Common  Prayer,  because  the  English  people  are  beginning 

""^^^Te  completely  to  understand  and  more   thoroughly  to   approve 

^■^^  things  signified,  of  which  aU  these  elaborate  ceremonies  are 

''^^  signs.     This  delusion,  moreover,  seems   to  be   fostered  by  the 

y*^*^deniable  fact  that  even  among  the  strictest  Puritan  sects  there 

^n  increasing  willingness  to  abandon  the  old  baldness  of  their 

^^    Jigious   services,  and  the  dreary  ugliness  of  their  old   meeting- 

^^Twes.      But  any  Dissenter  and  any  Catholic  could  tell  a  High 

xtrchman  in  a  single  sentence  how  all  this  has  come  to  pass :  it 

come  to  pass,  not  because  Englishmen  care  more  than  they  used 

do  about  ritualism,  but  because  they  have  ceased  to  care  about  it 

all.    They  regard  all  these  ceremonial  extravagances  as  a  mere 

'^^^usement,   probably   silly,  frequently  mischievous,   but  never   of 

^^^fficient  importance  to  require  more  than  a  laugh  or  a  sneer.     If 

issenters  imagined — as  they  most  certainly  do  not,  and  have  no 

ed  to  imagine — that  building  their  chapels  in  the  form  of  a  cross 

placing  their  commimion-tables  altar- wise  in  a  chancel  at  the  east 

d  meant  anything ;  if,  for  instance,  they  imagined  that  a  cruciform 
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cburch  implied  that  there  was  any  mystic  yirtue  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  or  that  a  communion-table  set  up  against  the  east  wall  indicated 
that  a  literal  sacrifice  was  offered  to  God  in  the  Holy  Communion, 
every  Gothic  Dissenting  chapel  would  be  torn  down  before  a  single 
month  had  passed  away. 

Nor  are  Catholic  divines  in  even  the  slightest  uncertainty  about 
this  same  fact. 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware,"  says  tho  Very'  Rov.  Frodorick  Oakley,  *'  that  then*, 
has  been  a  great  developiiient  of  Ritual  iii  the  iVnglican  Communion,  and,  whal^ 
is  far  bettor,  of  self-denpng  charity  in  forms  and  ways  peculiarly  Catholic 
The  latter  is  a  circumstance  full  of  hope  and  promise ;  of  the  former  I 
speak  hereafter.     I  know  also,  especially  froiu  Dr.  Pusey's  work,  as  far  as 
shortness  of  the  period  duiing  which  it  has  been  in  circulation  can  enable  us 
judge  on  tho  point,  that  there  is  a  marvellous  advance  in  the  liberty  of  utteran< 
on  doctrinal  subjects,  and  in  tho  public  toleration  of  what  are  called  extrei 
opinions.    But  I  cannot  consent  to  regard  this  fact  as  creditable  to  the 

Church,  merely  because  it  hai)pons  in  this  instance  to  tell  on  our  side.    IZ t 

is  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  tho  fact  that  tho  Bishops  allow  Dr.  Fuse       "Y 

and  his  friends  to  run  out  in  one  lino  because  they  wish  to  secure  an  indenmit sy 

for  Bationalistfi,  Liberals,  and  EvangeUcals  in  another The 

which  has  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  direction  of 
roHgion,  apart  from  any  cori'esponding  advances  in  sensitiveness  to  the  nocessil 
of  an  ordained  provision  for  dogmatic  teaching,  appears  to  me  to  be  not 
not  a  gain,  but  a  distinct  and  conspicuous  evil.     It  can  have  no  other 
than  to  amuse  with  mere  baubles  a  number  of  good  men,  who  laistake  the 
for  tho  substance.    The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion  are  not  only 
beautiful  in  themselves,  but  react  powerfully  upon  its  truths,  when  they  are 


natural  expressions  of  those  truths,  and  are  so  understood  by  those  who  witn< 
them ;  but  they  can  no  moro  teach  religion  of  themselves,  or  bo  a  substitute 
it,  than  tho  emblazoned  x)all  which  covers  tho  corpse  of  a  monarch  can 
the  idea  of  a  living  royalty.     I  do  not,  indeed,  deny  that  these  mimicries 
Catholic  ceremonials  may  do  us  a  sei-viee  in  familiarising  tho  minds  of  EnglisI 
men  with  a  type  of  worship  which  had  been  totally  obHterated ;  but  this 
very  different  thing  from  sa^-ing  that  they  represent  a  reality  where  they 
or  can  be  othei-wiso  than  most  injurious  to  those  who  dehght  in  them,  V 
leading  them  to  confound  the  outward  show  with  the  true  spirit  of  Catholici9 
But  even  this  is  scarcely  theii*  worst  result.     They  cannot  bo  practised  withi 
entailing  a  system  of  equivocation  and  compromise  highlj'  prejudicial  to 
moral  sense.      Tho  only  legitimate   interpreter  of   doubtful  Rubrics  is  , — 
Oidinary ;  and  it  ceitainly  cannot  be  said  either  that  tho  Rubrics  on  whi»-5^-*-^ 
these  pi-actices  are  founded  are  clearly  in  their  favour,  or  that  an  explanati^-i-^"    ^ 
of  their  ambiguities  is  usually  sought  from  the  living  authority.     Hence  "^^^  • 
considerable  body  of  the  clergy  are  constantly  seeking  to  hoodwink  th^-^^^^^Jr 
bishops,  who  are  themselves  not  veiy  impatient  of  the  process,  and  thus  iT"^' 
Catholic  principles  of  authority  and  obedience  find  their  counterpart  in 
mutual  relation  of  connivance  and  evasion.*'^ 

The  recent  alliance  between  the  Evangelical  party  and  the  Hig^?  ^^^  i 
Church   party   is   the  more    significant,   because   the   Evangelical^  ^^. , 
apparently  believe  that  the   High  Church  party  in  the  EstablishC^*"^" 
ment    are   no  better  in   creed,  and  are   much   worse  in  honest^^^^ 
than  the  Papists  themselves.     On  the  other  hand  the  High  ChurO''^ 

(1)  Leading  topics  of  Dr.  Pusej-'s  recent  work  reviewed,  pp.  7, 10,  11. 
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f  aj^iear  ofben  to  regard  the  Evangelicals^  apart  from  the  mystic 
l»  of  sacramentB  and  orders,  with  the  same  sort  of  aversion  which 
aeem  to  feel  for  Anabaptists  and  Unitarians.  And  yet  in  spite  of 
^  obtrusive  superficial  differences,  and  strong  antipathies^  even 
Pusey  and  the  Evangelicals  have  foimd  it  necessary  to  combine— 
Iff  VDCjf  means  against  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  the  pompa 
vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  but  against  the  Bishop  of  ]bfatal 
the  authors  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews."  In  other  words  they 
imed  against  firee  inquiry,  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  against 
» liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely."  They  combined, 
le  mere  instinct  of  self-preservation,  against  what  each  and  all  of 
L  knew  to  be  a  common  foe :  an  enemy,  not  simply  to  ritual 
iTagance  or  pious  fanaticism,  or  dogmatic  absurdity,  but  to  the 
i  and  power  of  any  individual,  or  any  church,  or  any  book,  to 
rmine  for  all  time  what  shall  be  the  course  of  himian  duty  and 
bounds  of  human  belief.  To  employ  that  mystic  and  inflated 
oage  which  is  so  often  used  in  a  subject  of  this  kind,  it  may  be 
that  Evangelicalism,  utterly  panic-stricken  by  the  increasing 
xt  of  modem  Rationalism,  has  fled  for  refuge  even  into  the 
raed  Babylon  itself,  and  become  drunk  with  the  cup  of  the 
aalyptic  harlot.  It  is  this  danger  of  liberty,  this  sense  of 
aring  homelessness  that  comes  over  the  spirit  of  a  certain  sort  of 
when  they  find  themselves  beyond  the  shelter  of  authoritj^,  which 
e  Dr.  Newman  himself  and  many  others  with  him  into  the 
tan  communion.  It  is  this  very  same  danger  which  compelled 
Posey  to  unite  with  the  Evangelicals  in  defence  of  their  common 
I ;  while  all  along  he  protests  most  earnestly  that  he  has  not  shifted 
ground,  and  that  his  likings  *and  dislikings,  his  approvals  and 
pprovals  in  respect  to  Evangelicalism,  are  exactly  what  they  were 
re. 

V^jThat  I  ventured  on  one  occasion  to  remark  to  Archdeacon  Manning,"  he 
**  was  not  that  he  used  to  join  with  those  with  whom  I  could  not,  but  that 
ined  them  in  a  way  at  which  I  was  surprised.  In  plain  words  ho  remained 
mber  of,  I  think,  two  religious  societies,  some  of  whose  principles  I  thought 
we  both  held  to  be  faulty.  I  have  united  with  the  Evangelicals  now,  as  I 
•efore,  whenever  they  would  join  with  mo  in  defence  of  our  common  faith ; 
re  not  united  with  them  in  any  of  those  things  which  were  not  in  accord- 
With  my  own  principles.  It  was  not  anything  new,  then,  when  in  high 
»  fundamental  truths  had  been  denied,  I  sought  to  unite  with  those,  somo 
horn  had  often  spoken  against  me,  but  against  whom  I  had  never  spoken. 
18  the  pent-up  longing  of  yeai-s.  I  had  long  felt  that  common  zeal  for 
ooold  alone  bring  together  those  who  were  opposed  ;  I  hoped  that  through 
oanunon  zeal  and  love,  inveterate  prejudices,  which  hindered  the  reception 
oth,  would  bo  dispelled.  This,  however,  was  a  bright  vista  which  lay 
nd.  The  immediate  object  was  to  resist  unitedly  an  inroad  upon  our 
non  faith.    This  I  had  done  before  upon  occasions  less  lU'gent." ' 

(1)  "Eiicmcon,"  pp.  5,  6. 
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These  words  help  to  prove,  what  it  is  qiiite  plain  that  Dr. 
admits,  the  fundamental  identity  of  Anglicanism  and  Evangelicaiii 
The  Evangelicals  do  not  believe  quite  so  much  as  the 


think  they  ought  to  believe;  they  do  not  believe,  for  instance, 
baptismal  regeneration,  or  in  the  Beal  Presence ;  they  do  not  belie 
that  the  priest  has  any  mystic  and  supernatural  power  to  absol 
from  sm — and  the  Bishop  of  Natal  is  so  far  in  the  same 
What  then,  is  the  difference  between  Dr.  Colenso  and  Dr.  McNeil' 
The  difference  is  not  in  detail,  but  in  principle.   Dr.  McNeile  belies — 
those  fundamental  doctrines  from  which  the  whole  Catholic 
legitimately   foUows ;    Dr.   Colenso  most  imquestionably  does 
believe  them  :  therefore  the  very  imbelief  of  the  one  is  more  Angli<^^^:ii 
and   more  Roman  than  the  very  faith  of  the  other.     Indeed, 
McNeile  might  say,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Pusey — ^words  which, 
they  were  not  sublime  for  their  piety,  would  be  pitiable  for  th 
imbecility — "  I   believe  explicitly  all  which   I  know  God  to  h 
revealed  to  His  Church ;  and  rmplicitlf/  (implicite)  any  thing,  if 
has  revealed  it,  which  I  know  not.     In  simple  words,  I  believe    ^JJ 
which  the  Church  believes."  ^ 

This  is  the  negative,  defective  side  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  wLid 
Dr.  Pusey  is  nevertheless  bound  to  recognise,  and  whose  alliaxxo^ 
on  occasions  of  great  danger  he  may  feel  himself  justified  in 
There  is  also  a  positive,  excessive  side,  which  in  the  same 
and  for  the  same  reasons  he  is  also  bound  to  acknowledge.     In  fe^^^"^ 
admitting  the  logical  identity  of  the  three  systems,  admitting      ^^ 
other  words  that  they  all  rest  upon  the  same  foundation,  it  may 
said  that  Komanism  is  inconsistent,  and  Anglicanism  more  inc 
sistent,  and  Evangelicalism  most  inconsistent.     Or  to  express 
relations  by  a  kind  of  logical  formula,  the  formula  for  Romani-^^ 
might  be  this : — Ever}''  x  is  i/,  every  y  is  s,  therefore  every  x  togeCM^^^ 
with  some  a^8  and  h^s  is  z ;  and  the  formula  for  Anglicanism  mi^^5^ 
be — Every  x  is  i/,  every  y  is  s,  therefore  some  x^s  are  z ;  and  ^"^^^ 
formula  for  Evangelicalism  might  be — Every  x  is  y,  every  y  ifegg-^    *^ 
but  some  x'^  are  not  s.     It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  a:^ 
all  the  inconsistency  of  the  Roman  logic  is  not  in  defect  rather 
in  excess. 

At  any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  manner  in  w 
Dr.  Pusey,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  must  regard  the  extra 
gances  of  Roman  doctrine  and  ritual ;  they  must  necessarily 
them  as  mere  matters  of  detail,  not  at  all  of  principle.    Indeed, 
only  difiiculty  for  any  impartial  observer  of  this  great  movem< 
in  favour  of  union,  can  merely  be  to  discover  how  the  Church  of  Ro: 
admitting  the   fundamental  principles  of  Anglicanism  and  Ev 

(1)  "  Eirenicon,"  p.  7. 
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elicalism  to  bo  true,-can  by  any  possibility  have  erred  either  by 
acjcess  or  by  defect. 

For  many  a  long  year  to  come  the  "  Eirenicon  "  of  Dr.  Pusey  will 
o  one  of  the  best  furnished  armouries  for  those  who  wish  and 
Exdeayoiir  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
t;  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  no  book  written  within  the  present 
Butury  has  so  completely  demonstrated  the  hideous,  not  to  say 
blasphemous  extravagance,  of  popular  Romanism,  and  therefore, 
y  implication,  the  rottenness  of  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests. 
Tliat  part  of  the  Roman  system  which  is  at  the  present  time  under- 
ling the  most  rapid  development,  is  the  cultus  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
nxt  even  this  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Pusey  only  as  a  danger,  a  possible 
jvil,  which  a  good  Catholic  might  tolerate  in  another,  so  long  as 
I©  was  not  himself  required  to  submit  to  it.  And  yet  it  is  not 
oo  much  to  say  that  the  popular  cultus  of  the  Virgin  Marj^ — 
v'liich  may  or  may  not  be  authorised — is  to  the  last  degree 
blasphemous.  The  newly  defined  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception is  in  itself  not  half  so  absurd  as  the  ordinaiy  doctrine  of 
original  sin ;  but  that  dogma,  or  any  other  physical  or  metaphysical 
Tabtlety,  can  have  a  verj'^  slight  effect  upon  practical  piety.  They 
nay  well  admit  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Marj', 
wlxo  believe  that  no  human  spirit  is  bom  in  sin ;  that  sin  in 
iujt  ia  personal  and  untransferable.  But,  surely,  no  Protestant  need 
^e«itate  to  denounce  with  the  utmost  severity  such  extravagances 
►f  Mariolatry  as  are  quoted  in  Dr.  Pusey 's  "  Eirenicon,"  when  even 
^T.  Newman  himself  can  only  speak  of  them  in  such  terms  as  these. 

•*After  such  explanations,'*  he  says,  **  and  with  such  authorities  to  clear  my  path, 
Jjut  away  from  me,  as  you  would  wish,  without  any  hesitation,  aa  matters  in 
•"ikich  my  heart  and  reason  have  no  paii;  (when  taken  in  their  literal  and  absolute 
^Hso,  as  any  Protestant  would  naturally  take  them,  and  as  the  writers  doubtless 
^^  not  use  them),  such  sentences  and  phrases  as  these  : — that  the  mercy  of  Mary 
^  Infinite ;  that  God  has  resigned  into  her  hands  His  omnipotence ;  that  (un- 
onditionall}')  it  is  safer  to  seek  Her  than  her  Son  ;  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
"•^perior  to  God  ;  that  Ho  is  (simply)  subject  to  Her  conmiand  ;  that  our  Lord 
*  now  of  the  same  disposition  as  His  Father  towards  sinners,  viz.,  a  disposition 
^  reject  them,  while  'Mniry  takes  His  place  as  an  Advocate  with  Father  and  Son ; 
•i^t  the  saints  are  more  ready  to  intercede  with  Jesus  than  with  the  Father ; 
*^^t  Marj'  is  the  only  refuge  of  those  with  whom  God  is  angrj- ;  that  Mary  alono 
^^  obtain  a  Protestant's  conversion  ;  that  it  would  have  sufficed  for  the  salva- 
^On  of  men  if  our  Lord  had  died,  not  to  obey  his  Father,  but  to  defer  to  the 
^^cree  of  His  Mother  ;  that  she  rivals  our  Lord  iii  being  God's  daughter,  not  by 
^cption,  but  by  a  kind  of  nature  ;  that  Christ  fulfilled  the  office  of  Saviour  by 
**Utating  her  vii'tucs ;  tliat  as  the  Incarnate  God  bore  the  imago  of  His  Father, 
^^^  He  bore  the  image  of  His  mother  ;  that  redemption  derived  from  Christ  in- 
'■'^^  its  sufficiency,  but  from  Maiy  its  beauty  and  loveliness ;  that  as  we  are 
'Xothed  with  the  merits  of  Christ,  so  we  are  clothed  with  the  merits  of  Marj"- ; 
*^«it  as  He  is  Priest,  in  like  manner  is  she  Priestess  ;  that  His  l)ody  and  blood 
^  the  Eucharist  are  truly  hoi-s,  and  appertain  to  her  ;  that  as  Ho  is  present  and 
"'^ceived  therein,  so  is  she  present  and  received  therein ;  that  priests  arc  ministers 
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-  as  of  Christ  so  of  Mary ;  that  elect  souls  are  bom  of  God  and  Mary  :  thab  tiie 
Holy  Ghost  brings  into  fruitfulness  His  action  by  her,  producing  in  her  aocL  Yyj 
her  Jesus  Chiist  in  Hii^  members;  that  the  kingdom  of  God  in  oursovil^,  ^ 
our  Lord  s})eaks,  is  really  the  kingdom  of  Mary  in  the  soul — and  she  and  'kmhB 
Holy  Ghost  produce  in  the  soul  extraordinary  things — and  when  the  JcdLoly 
Ghost  finds  Mary  in  a  soul  He  flies  there. 

**  Sentiments  such  as  these  I  never  knew  of  till  I  read  your  book ;  nor,  sjl^  I 
think,  do  the  vast  majority  of  English  Catholics  know  them.     They  seem  to    -xne 
like  a  bad  dieum.     I  could  not  have  conceived  them  to  be  said.    I  know    ■MJu>t 
to  what  authority  to  go  for  them,  to  Scriptiire,  or  to  the  Fathers,  or  to     "tie 
decrees  of  Councils,  or  to  the  consent  of  schools,  or  to  the  tradition  of  the  fsutJb- 
ful,  or  to  the  Holy  See,  or  to  reason.     They  defy  all  the  ioa  theologici,    Thoire  is 
nothing  of  them  in  the  Missal,  in  the  Boman  Catechism,  in  the  Roman  .fiocou^^, 
in  the  Imitation  of  Clirist,  in  Gother,  Challoner,  Milner,  or  Wiseman,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware.     They  do  but  scare  and  confuse  me.     I  should  not  bo  holier,  xqotc 
spiiitual,  more  sure  of  perseverance,  if  I  twisted  my  moral  being  into  the  recjep- 
tion  of  them ;  I  should  be  guilty  of  fulsome  frigid  flattery  towardfl  tJie  most 
upright  and  noble  of  God's  creatures,  if  I  professecl  them, — and  of  stupid  fiattezr 

.  too ;  for  it  would  bo  like  the  compliment  of  painting  up  a  young  and  beautifnl 
princess  with  the  brow  of  a  Plato  and  the  muscle  of  an  Aclulles.  And  I  shouM 
expect  her  to  toll  one  of  her  people  in  waiting  to  turn  me  off  her  servioe  without 
warning.  Whether  thus  to  feel  be  the  scavdahan  parimJortim  in  my  case,  or  "tiie 
scandal uia  rimrUae-orum,  J  leave  others  to  decide  ;  but  I  will  say  plainly,  tliA>t  I 
would  rather  believe  (which  is  inlpossiblo)  that  there  is  no  God  at  all,  than,  that 
Mary  is  gi*eater  than  God.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  statements  wti^ 
can  only  be  explained  by  being  explained  away.  I  do  not,  however,  spesl^  o* 
those  statements  as  they  are  found  in  their  au^ors,  for  I  know  nothing  0(f  tihe 
originals  and  cannot  believe  that  they  have  meant  what  you  say ;  but  I  take 
them  as  they  lie  in  your  pages.  Were  any  of  them  the  sayings  of  saints  '^ 
ecstacy ,  I  should  know  they  had  a  good  meaning ;  still  I  should  not  repeat  tl»^^ 
myself ;  but  I  am  looking  at  them,  not  as  sjwkcn  by  the  tongues  of  angeb^*  "^ 
according  to  that  literal  sense  which  they  bear  in  the  mouths  of  "RTtglirft  xo-^^ 
and  English  women.  And,  as  spoken  by  man  to  man,  in  England  in  the  "oi^^' 
tecnth  centurj',  I  consider  them  calculated  to  prejudice  inquirers,  to  frightux*  ^^^ 

.  unlearned,  to  unsettle  consciences,  to  provoke  blasphemy,  and  to  work  th^  **^ 
of  souls." ' 

And  yet  the  same  Dr.  Ne^vman  can  write : — 

**Now,  as  you  know,  it  has  been  held  from  the  first,  and  defined 
early  age,  that  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God.     She  is  not  merely  the  m' 
our  Lord's  manhood,  or  of  our  Lord's  body,  but  she  is  to  bo  considerefj^ 
Mother  of  the  Word  himself,  the  Word  incumate ;  God,  in  the  Person  o 
Word,  the  second  Person  of  the  All-glorious  Trinity,  humbled 
become  her  son.      *  Thou  didst  not  shrink  from  the  Virgin's  womb,' 
Church  Hings.     He  took  the  substance  of  his  human  flesh  from  her,  and  dc^ 
in  it  He  lay  within  her,  and  Ho  bore  it  about  with  Him  as  a  sort  of  badg9 
witness  that  He,  though  God,  was  hers.     As  time  went  on,  he 
her,  and  obeyed  her.     He  lived  with  her  for  thirty  yeara  in  one  house, 
uninterrupted  intercourse,  and  with  only  the  saintly  Joseph  to  share  it  witii 
She  was  the  witness  of  His  growth,  of  His  joys,  of  His  sorrows,  of  His  para; 
she  wufi  blessed  with  His  smile,  with  the  touch  of  His  hands,  with  the  whi 
of  His  affection,  with  the  expression  of  His  thoughts  and  His  feelings  for 
length  of  tiDie.     Now,  my  brethren,  what  ought  she  to  be,  what  is  it 
she  should  be,  who  was  so  favoured  ?    Such  a  question  was  once  asked 
heathen  king  when  he  would  place  one  of  his  subjects  in  a  dignity 
the  relation  in  which  he  stood  towards  him.     That  subject  had  sayed  the 

(1)  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  E.  £.  Piisey,'D.D.,^&c.,  by  John  Henry  Newman, 
pp.  118-121. 
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Eb,  and  what  was  to  be  done  to  him  in  return  ?  The  king  asked  '  What  shall 
J  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  dolighteth  to  honour  ?*  And  he  received 
LO  following  answer,  *  The  man  whom  the  king  wishcth  to  honour  ought  to  "be 
ad  in  the  king*8  apparel,  and  to  be  mounted  on  the  king^s  saddle,  and  to 
ceiye  the  royal  diadem  on  his  head ;  and  let  the  first  among  the  king's  princes 
id  presidents  hold  his  horse,  and  let  him  walk  through  the  struts  of  the  city, 
id  say,  "  Thus  shall  be  honoured  whom  the  king  had  a  mind  to  honour."  '  So 
uids  the  casG  with  Mary ;  she  gave  birth  to  the  Creator,  and  what  recompense 
fill  be  made  her  ?  What  shall  bo  done  to  her  who  had  this  relationship  to  the 
bst  High  ?  What  shall  be  the  fit  accompaniment  of  one  whom  the  ALbnighty 
IS  deigned  to  make  not  His  servant,  not  His  friend,  not  His  intimate,  but  His 
.perior ;  the  source  of  His  siicred  being,  the  nurse  of  His  helpless  infiincy,  the 
ftcher  of  His  opening  years  ?  I  answer  as  the  king  was  answered,  nothing 
too  high  for  her  to  whom  God  owes  His  life ;  no  exuberance  of  grace,  no 
:ce88  of  glory  but  is  becoming,  but  is  to  bo  expected  there,  where  Qtod  has 
Iged  Himself,  whence  God  has  issued.  Jjot  her  '  be  clad  in  the  king^s 
parel,'  that  is,  let  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  so  flow  into  her  that  she  may  bo 
Big^are  of  the  incommunicable  sanctity,  and  beauty,  and  glory  of  God  himself; 
at  she  may  be  the  mirror  of  justice,  the  mystical  rose,  the  tower  of  ivory,  the 
use  of  gold,  the  morning  star ;  let  her  *  receive  the  king's  diadem  upon  her 
ad  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  the  mother  of  all  living,  the  health  of  the  weak, 
e  refuge  of  sinners,  the  comforter  of  the  afflicted ;  and  *  let  the  first  among 
B  king's  princes  walk  before  her ;'  let  angels,  and  prophets,  and  apostles,  and 
wtyrs,  and  all  saints  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment,  and  rejoice  under  the 
adow  of  her  throne.  Thus  it  is  that  King  Solomon  has  risen  to  meet  his 
other,  and  bowed  himself  unto  her,  and  cauiied  a  seat  to  be  set  for  the  king's 
other,  and  she  sits  on  His  right  hand."^ 

It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  say  that  when  these  sentences  are 
>t  blankly  and  incurably  absurd,  or  redeemed  by  a  pious  intention, 
.ey  are  unconsciously  more  blasphemous  than  all  the  blasphemies  of 
iBifidels "  put  together.  And  yet  this  is  nearer  to  Anglicanism, 
id  nearer  to  Evangelicalism,  than  Colenso's  "  Introduction  to  the 
sntateuch.'*  And,  moreover,  though  the  Evangelical  leaders  have 
B  utmost  suspicion  of  Dr.  Pusey,  though  they  have  been  protesting 
^nst  him  for  years,  and  are  protesting  against  him  still,  though 
ey  think  him  spiritually  at  one  with  the  Roman  Church  in  those 
ny  particulars  which  constitute  her  the  Apocalyptic  Babylon, — ^yet 
eir  instincts  of  self-preservation  compelled  them  to  avail  themselves 
his  ready  and  powerful  help  in  their  hopeless  conflict  with  the 
cnlar  element  in  the  Establishment.  What  are  even  his  Bomcward 
odencies  and  Komish  doctrines,  the  fact  that  he  has  given  his 
me  to  that  very  movement  in  the  Church  which  the  Evangelicals 
bitterly  resent,  compared  with  the  enormous  danger  of  that  open 
iticism,  that  exhaustive  inquiry,  that  free  utterance  which  is 
0troying  the  very  foundations  of  dogmatic  orthodoxy  P 
That  one  foimdation  which  Evangelicals,  Anglicans,  and  Romanists 
ike  require  is  infallible  dognia,  and  some  available  guardian  or  depo- 
ory  of  infallible  dogma.  This  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  scomfiil 

[1)  Discoorsefl  to  Mixed  CongregationB,  qnoted  in  Canon  Oakeley^s  pa2iq>hlet,  pp. 
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caricature  of  free  thinkers,  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Prophet  Danid ^ 

He  derides  their  diversities  and  uncertainties,  just  as  Bossiiet 
the  variations  of  Protestantism.  He  insists  that  there  shall  be  oi 
meaning  of  the  word  "eternal/'  authorised  and  unalterable; 
authorised  and  infallible  doctrine  of  atonement  ;  one  unchangeal 
dogma  of  inspiration  ;  one  authoritative  definition  of  the  nature 
value  of  the  Bible.  Without  this  dogmatic  certainty,  he  asks,  h( 
can  there  be  any  union  ?  It  was  this  "  fascinating  language/'  a 
Dr.  McNeilo  assures  us,  which  charmed  the  Evangelicals.  "  Sik.  <;] 
'exclusive  adherence  to  definite  truth,'  came  like  trumpet  soun^clj 
from  the  Professor's  chair,  stirring  the  hearts  of  the  truly  Evangeli^c^aJ 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  unfeignedly  rejoio^^^d, 
willing  and  more  than  willing  to  forgive  the  past,  and  forget  ^lU 
complicity  with  Tract  XC. ;  all  the  ambiguity,  not  to  say  heterodoaKT^f 
which  caused  the  University  to  silence  for  a  time  her  own  distin- 
guished son,  and  to  hail  the  Professor  as  a  champion,  not  oi 
furnished  with  weapons  beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
determined  to  wield  them  in  defence  of  *  definite  truth,'  ^t/te  ^4^1^ 
meaning  '  of  plain  and  popular  language."  ^ 

Dr.  Pusey  sneers  at  the  differing  Free-thinkers,  and  Dr.  Mann£x3.g 
sneers  at  the  differing  Anglicans.  Where  is  the  infallible  dogma^  ^ 
the  English  Church  ?  And  without  infallible  dogma  what  possi 
assurance  have  we  that  we  are  not  believing  and  propagating 
and  fraternising  with  those  whom  God  hath  cursed  ?  This  thei 
the  great  foxmdation — dogmatic  orthodoxy ;  which  party  really  has 
The  answer  to  this  question  will  indicate  what  we  mean  by  the  logi- 
identity  of  Romanism,  Anglicanism,  and  Evangelicanism — and 
their  comparative  inconsistencies.  It  will  also  indicate  the  immeasi 
able  importance  of  that  great  Reformation  which,  at  this  very  hoi 
is  turning  the  whole  world  of  English  religion  upside  down. 

If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  infallible  doctrine  at  all,  its  orij 
must  surely  be  sought  for  in  those  promises  which  Christ  gave  to 
disciples,  and  which  are  believed  by  all  the  three  great  parties 
have  been  partly  or  completely  fulfilled  on  the  Day  of  Penteoo^ 
When  the  Apostles  were  in  the  "  upper  room,"  "  continuing  wi^ 
one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplication  with  the  women,  and  Mar* 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  «nd  with  his  brethren,"  then  we  are  told  th 
the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the  promise  of  the  Saviour,  reveal 
to   them   explicitly  what  was   needed  for   the   present   time,   a 
implicitly  "  the  whole  truth."      Moreover,  that  first  revelation  t 
but  an  earnest  of  good  things  to  come.     To  unroll  that  truth  wl 
is   enfolded   in  a  few  facts,  and  implied  in  a  few  leading  dogr 
is  almost  as  difficult,  if  not  even  more  difficidt,  than  to  discover 
truth  itself.     How  to  secure  a  complete  development  without  cor 

(I)  "  FideUty  and  Unity,  A  Letter,"  &c.    By  Rev.  H.  McNeUe,  D.D. 
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I ;  how  to  apply  the  truth  that  is  in  Jesus  to  all  the  varying  circum- 
kces  and  necessities  of  the  Jewish  and  heathen  world,  and  of  that 
'•  world  of  which  Christ's  advent  was  the  beginning — this  was  a 
blcni  more  difficult  of  solution  than  almost  any  other.  The  diffi- 
y  of  its  solution  has,  in  fact,  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
as  never  yet  been  solved ;  what  a  Romanist  considers  a  legitimate 
even  necessary  development  of  the  original  truth,  the  Anglican 
siders  an  extravagance,  and  the  Evangelical  a  corruption.  And 
they  all  alike  believe  both  in  the  original  promise  of  the  gift  of 
Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the  power  of  prayer.  Indeed,  it  may  truly 
iffirmed  that  the  cxtremest  Evangelicals,  even  in  the  narrowest  of 
senting  sects,  hold  this  belief  as  firmly  as  the  Romanists  them- 
^es.  Nothing  but  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  extravagances 
sectarianism  can  enable  any  one  to  understand  in  what  unex- 
ted  ways  religious  extremes  meet.  Dirty  little  pieces  of  paper, 
h  announcements  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair  sample,  may 
m  be  met  with  among  what  perhaps  might  be  called  Evangelical 
lemians. 

Yes,  our  King  still  Reigns.     Please  pay  him  a  Visit 
Next  Tuesday,  at  7  o'Clock,  Octobee  10th,  1865, 

AT  niS  HOUSE 

The  Welch  Chapel, 
Eldox  Street,  Fixsbury. 

He  will  be  at  home  and  His  Servants  with  Him ;  Mr.  J.  W. 
RiCHARDSOX  and  Chadwick,  Calvinistic  Ministers ;  and  Mr.  G 
Shaw,  AiJ:iBERRY,  Taylor,  Loader,  Revivalists,  and  others,  who 
will  kneel  at  his  feet,  and  sing  Praises,  and  Pray,  and  pay  homago 
to  Him,  and  thank  Him  for  giving  them  liberty. 

Mr.  R.  will  preach  the  words  he  shall  say  unto  them  on  behalf 
of  his  fund  and  cause.  Long  Reign  Our  King,  whose  name  is 
Jesus !     Come  then  and  see  Him.    You  are  Welcome. 

Rymer,  Printer,  New  Road,  E. 

Vhen  vulgar  fanaticism,  or  that  blind  credulity  which  is  supposed 
>ecome  a  virtue.when  it  receives  the  name  of  faith,  takes  such  a 
a  as  this,  it  is  simply  laughed  at  by  all  educated  people ;  and  yet 
iffers  in  no  essential  particular  from  the  pompous  pretensions 
the  Roman  hierarchy,  or  the  equally  pompous  pretensions  of 
anile  and  powerless  assembly,  the  Convocation  of  Anglican 
gy.  They  all  alike,  with  more  or  less  of  inward  belief,  rely  upon 
efficacy  of  prayer,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  infal- 
j  truth  of  whatever  the  Holy  Ghost  may  teach.  "  It  seemed 
1  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,"  is  an  ecclesiastical  formula  that 
ind  even  in  the  New  Testament  itself;  and  if  that  formula  means 
thing,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  it  means  everything. 
he  Holy  Ghost  can  be  summoned  on  every  fresh  occasion  by 

DL.  v.  U 
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earnest  prayer,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  teaching  of  Messrs. 
ardson  and  Chadwick,  Calvinistic  ministers,  and  Messrs.  Sh^j^^ 
Allberry,  Taylor,  Loader,  Revivalists,  should  not  be  as  true  o&-':acmc 
valuable  as  the  teaching  of  the  Pope  himself. 

The  Romanists  unquestionably  believe,   and  have  for  centurrEcas 
acted  upon  the  belief,  that  the  promise  of  Christ  was  true,  HuL't;    it 
was  fulfilled  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  and  that  it  has  been  refdlfiLlc^d 
again  and  again  as  often  as  occasion  has  arisen.     They  believe,    £or 
instance,  that  it  was  fulfilled  at  the  Council  of  Nice ;  that  it  ^vrxi« 
fulfilled  again  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus ;  that  it  was  fulfilled  agfain 
at  the  Council  of  Trent ;  that  it  was  fulfilled  again  in  the  definition 
of  the  dogma  of  the  Immacidate  Conception  ;  and  that  it  is  ftilfiUed 
passively,  as  it  were,  and  negatively,  throughout  the  Roman  obedi- 
ence.  This  is,  of  course,  perfectly  consistent ;  and  it  seems  altogether 
impossible  to  fix  upon  any  one  occasion  when  this  faith,  supposing  it 
to  have  been  reasonable  in  the  beginning,  became  unreasonable  and 
fruitless.     The  Church  met,  for  instance,  to  determine  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  Gentiles  should  be  received  into  the  fellowship  of 
Christ's  religion.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that,   according  to  their 
custom,  they  had  prayed;  there  was  also,  as  we  learn  from  the  narra- 
tive itself,  considerable  discussion.      But  the  Apostles  and  Elders 
unquestionably  believed  that  the  promise  of  Christ  would  be  ag»ui 
fulfilled,  and  that  in  this,  their  first  great  difficulty,  they  would  t^^ 
only  be  preserved  from  error,  but  led  into  truth.     It  was,  indeed,  * 
matter  of  the  gravest  importance,  amoimting  to  almost  a  detennii^' 
tion  of  what  was  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  tm® 
foundation  of  the  Christian  Church.     The  great  Gentile  worid  ^^ 
really  t/w  world ;  if  that  had  been  excluded  from  the  Churchy  ^^^ 
exclusion  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  "  the  redemp'*^^^ 
of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     The  decision  at  whiclx  ^^^ 
Apostles  and  Elders  arrived  not  only  constitutes  a  crisis  in  Ch'ti^ 
history,  but  would  have  been  absurd,  at  least  in  their  own  judgnc^^^  * 
if  it  had  not  been  founded  upon  some  divine  authority.     Theref*^^^ 
they  wrote  after  this  manner :    *'  The   Apostles,   and   elders,      ^ 
brethren  send  greeting  imto  the  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gea"*^* 

in  Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia :  Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard  v^ 

.  -lb- 

certain  which  went  out  from  us  have  troubled  vou  with  words,  ^*^ 

•  '        ^^  • 

verting  your  souls,  sajing,  Ye  must  be  circimicised  and  keep  the  l*^ 
to  whom  we  gave  no  such  commandment;  it  secmeth  good  untC7    ,  , 
being  assembled  witli  one  accord,  to  send  chosen  men  unto  you  "^^ 
our^ beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul,  men  that  have  hazarded  their  L^ 
for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     AVe  have  sent,  therer^'^    y, 
Judas  and  Silas,  who  shall  also  tell  you  the  same  things  by  mo^-^ 
For  it  seemelh  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  ^ 
no  greater  buiden  than  these  necessary  things ;  that  ye  abstain 
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»  oflEered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled, 
from  fornication  :  from  which  if  ye  keep  yourselves  ye  shall  do 

Fare-ye-well." 
tiis  decree,  if  such  it  must  be  called,  was  at  once  decisive  and 
isional.  It  decided  what  was  of  primary  importance,  that  the 
rings  of  Gk)d,  and,  above  all,  repentance  and  faith,  and  those  gifts 
jli  were  supposed  to  be  the  special  tokens  of  the  favour  of  the  Holy 
st,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Jewish  people.  On  the 
r  liand  it  was  provisional,  inasmuch  as  it  was  on  the  face  of  it  a 
teftcension  to  the  weaknesses,  not  to  say  the  prejudices,  of  converts 
1  JTxdaism  ;  and  has,  in  fact,  long  since  become  obsolete.  Whether 
at  a  Christian  shall  eat  blood,  depends  now  not  upon  his  con- 
aoe,  but  upon  his  stomach  and  palate ;  while  it  seems  impossible 
iretend  that  even  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  has 

apostolical  authority  approaching  in  distinctness  or  solemnity 
his  decree,  which  determined  the  conditions  of  communion  for 
itile  believers. 

igtan,  tiiere  arose  controversies  about  the  person  of  Christ ;  in 
Be  controversies,  also,  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  was  called 
joesticm.  And  if  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Church 
I  worth  anything  at  all,  the  settlement  of  all  doubts  as  to  the  rela- 
1  of  Christ  to  the  Eternal  God,  and  to  the  human  race,  was  un- 
Mtionably  a  fitting  occasion  for  its  fulfilment.  Therefore  the 
nrch,  duly  represented  by  those  who  were  its  appointed  spiritual 
Bers  and  instructors,  did  meet  together,  invoking  the  presence  and 
p  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  result  of  this  assembly,  this  solemn 
lyer  and  invocation  of  the  Divine  Teacher  of  all  truth,  may  be 
nd,  partly  at  least,  in  the  Nicene  Creed.  But  this  of  course  is  not 
;  the  declaration  of  the  truth  was  in  almost  every  case  accompanied 
mn  anathema  upon  error.     The  anathema  was  as  truly  the  work  of 

Holy  Ghost  as  the  definition  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  itself.  And 
s  only  amoimts  to  saying  not  only  that  everything  the  Roman 
arch  believes  is  infallibly  true,  but  also  that  everything  the  Homan 
urch  denies  is  infallibly  false.     The  Holy  Ghost  not  only  guided 

Apostles  and  their  successors  into  the  whole  truth,  but  also  deter- 
led  of  whom  the  Church  should  consist ;  so  that  it  is  absolutely 
a  to  urge  that  there  has  always  been  a  protest  against  those 
times  which  are  offensive  even  to  Anglicans,  and  far  more 
nsive  still  to  Evangelicals. 

Jbe  so-called  Council  of  Ephesus,  in  which  it  was  determined  that 
Virgin  Mary  should  be  cuUed  the  "  Mother  of  God,''  and  not 
plyMother  of  Christ,  maybe  regarded  as  a  kind  of  crucial  instance 
the  truth  or  fiilsencss  of  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
nanism,  Anglicanism,  and  Evangelicalism  are  alike  founded.     To 

devout  Catholic  that  assembly  may  no  doubt  appear  a  gathering 

u2 
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of  saints ;  to  the  ordinary  lay  student  of  history  it  can  seem  noth. 
better  than  a  disorderly  rabble  of  unprincipled  fanatics.     The 
ceedings  of  the  council  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  comman^il    of 
the  emperor.     Cyril  and  his  party,  with  indecent  haste,  anticipaa.*!?^ 
the  arrival  of  those  ecclesiastics  who  were  supposed  to  be  favoura."ti]e 
to  Nestorius ;  though  they  were  known  to  be  on  their  way  to     "tie 
council,  and  to  be  the  representatives  of  a  certain  school  of  theolog:T, 
in  the  absence  of  whom  no  fair  and  honest  decision  could  possibly    be 
arrived  at.     But  still  this  rabble  of  fanatics,  called  the  Council    of 
Ephesus,  assembled  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  invoked     tis 
presence,  and  in  prayer  besought  his  assistance ; — and  what  shall  X3r. 
McNeile  say  ?     If  the  prayer  were  not  efficacious,  why  pray  at   all  ? 
Many  of  our  prayers  are  random  and  unwise,  but  a  prayer  that  t'lie 
whole  Church  of  Christ  may  be  protected  from  fatal  error  is  a  prayer 
about  the  wisdom  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  doubt.     If  six^ik 
a  prayer  were  not  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  it   is   impossible  to  imagine  in  what  circumstances  a  fitting 
prayer  can  be  offered.      Moreover,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  'tie 
Holy  Ghost  had  long  ago  determined,  in  a  succession  of  councils  BLui 
synods,  who  were  the  fitting  persons  to  constitute  a  council,  to  be  tie 
true  representatives  of  the  true  Church.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  " 
the  prayer  for  the  presence  and  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  effectual, 
we  have  the  clearest  Divine  sanction  of  that  very  foundation  upon 
which  the  whole  cidtus  of  the  Virgin  Mary  rests.     If  she  be  indeed 
the  ^I other  of  God,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  call  her  by  any  na^^ 
which  shall  be  more  significant  of  everything  by  which  the  con- 
science of  a   Protestant  is  shocked.     Indeed,  to  any  one  who  <^^^ 
perceive  that  this  name  is  not  utterly  and  immeasurably  absurd,  ^^ 
extravagances  of  superstition  can  be  even  so  much  as  difficult. 

The  Evangelicals,  indeed,  imagine  that  they  have  a  kind  of  p^' 
tection  in  the  canonical  writings  of  the  New  Testament ;  indeed*  ^^^ 
might  almost  fancy  from  the  letter  which  Dr.  Pusey's  "  Eirenicoa  ''  ^^ 
brought  forth  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  McNeile,  that  the  Evangeli^^^^^ 
imagine  that  the  first  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  to  foix^ 
Church,  but  to  dictate  a  Bible.      No  fancy,  of  course,  can  be 
completely  absui'd ;  for  not  only  the  life  and  death  and  resurr^^^ 
of  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  institution  of  the  Sacraments,  the  apj>^^ 
ment  of  bishops  and  presbyters  and  deacons,  the  decision  abou"^      , 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Christian  commmiion,  and  eve^^^  ^. 
rise  of  some  of  the  earliest  heresies,  had  all  taken  place  before  ^^ 
of  the  New  Testament  was  written.     Not  that  this  fact  is  oF         .vg 
grave  significance,  for  that  same  Holy  Ghost  who  appointect     _^^ 
writers  and  afterwards  insured  the  canonical  authority  of  the  ^^     -^ 
Testament  Books,  had  by  no  means  exhausted  his  resources  ©v^^^g^ 
so  great  an  effort.     He  could  still,  according  to  the  promise  of 
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Jet  the  living  Church  on  every  fresh  occasion  of  danger  or  need — 
y,  rather,  he  would  abide  with  the  Church  for  ever — ^unfolding 
>re  and  more  the  truth  that  was  enfolded  in  the  earliest  facts  and 
ctrines  of  Christianity,  providing  for  its  due  expression  in  the  cere- 
>iiial  of  the  Church,  and  securing  for  it  a  hearty  response  in  the 
ectionate  devotions  of  the  faithful.  In  a  word,  where  are  we  to 
ip  ?  The  Holy  Ghost  determined  what  was  true,  and  excluded 
lat  was  false,  at  every  step  of  the  progress,  from  the  day  of  Pente- 
it  to  the  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Moreover  he 
388ed  those  who  were  orthodox,  and  he  excommunicated  those  who 
jre  heretical,  through  the  whole  of  that  long  period.  Not  only, 
erefore,  did  he  excommunicate  Arians  and  Nestorians  and  Pela- 
ms,  but  he  excommunicated  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  great 
bism,  and  the  Anglicans  in  the  reign  of  the  Tudors.  And  he — 
e  Holy  Ghost — having  never  departed  from  that  Church  for  whose 
lidance  he  was  promised  by  Jesus  Christ,  does  at  this  moment 
Hilare  that  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  McNeile,  and  all  their  follbwing,  are 
I  mortal  sin,  and  in  the  deepest  danger  of  damnation.  Will,  then, 
leae  divines  inform  us  at  what  precise  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Jiurch,  the  prayer  of  the  faithful,  or  the  promise  of  the  Redeemer, 
r  the  power  of  the  Paraclete,  became  useless  and  vain  ? 
There  is  only  one  point  at  which  it  could  be  plausibly  contended 
at  the  presence  of  the  living  Spirit  was  withdrawn,  or  that  the 
ject  and  effect  of  his  presence  were  wholly  changed,  and  that 
int  is  the  completion  of  the  New  Testament  canon.  But  not  to 
^ntion  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  such  a  theory,  not  one  of  the 
Pee  great  religious  parties  so  much  as  pretends  to  maintain  it.  The 
^'vr  Testament  is  not  the  work  exclusively  of  apostles ;  nor  would 
o  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  forsake  the  inspired  when  they  had 
ixunitted  it  to  writing,  or  become  incapable  of  different  though 
[uivalent  modes  of  expression.  There  would  therefore  be  a  large 
Kiy  of  oral  teaching  handed  down  by  tradition,  parallel  to  the  New 
^lament,  of  quite  equal  or  rather  of  the  very  same  authority,  and  pro- 
ving an  "  analogy  of  faith,"  according  to  which  the  New  Testament 
^uld  be  certainly  interpreted.     Indeed,  the  Epistles  directly  refer 

Such  oral  explanation,  and  affirm  their  own  imperfection  without 

"  The  rest  will  I  set  in  order  wlu^n  I  corned     "  All  my  state 

lqJI  Tychicus  declare  unto  you."     The  sternness  of  the  First  Epistle 

trie  Corinthians  is  somewhat  softened  in  the  Second  ;  and  the  not 
^iiatural  mistake  about  the  coming  of  the  Lord  which  the  First 
pistle  to  the  Thessalonians  seems  to  have  produced,  the  Second  was 
^tten  (partly  at  least)  to  remove;  Indeed  it  would  have  been 
^arly  ridiculous  for  an  apostle  to  pretend  to  inspiration  and  infalli- 
^ty  in  a  letter,  while  he  was  not  sufficiently  inspired  to  correct,  or 
Modify,  or  improve,  or  enlarge  what  he  himself  had  written.  In  other 
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words,  the  promised  Paraclete  was  present  with  the  Ghurch,  so  &7 
as  he  was  present  at  all,  before  the  composition  of  the  Nevr  Teeta* 
mjent  books,  and  during  the  period  of  their  composition,  and  after- 
wards. He  led  the  Church  into  the  truth  as  to  the  Canon  itself, 
and  over  and  over  again  as  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  neither  is,  nor 
ever  has  been,  the  religion  even  of  Protestants.  The  Bible  itself 
is  constructed  by  the  Church,  and  interpreted  according  to  the 
Creeds. 

Moreover,  the  Evangelicals  themselves  profess  to  believe  even 
still  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  j^^o/ess  to  believe  it,  for  the  belief  is  not  realised.  The  sure 
proof  that  it  is  unrealised  is  this,  that  it  is  never  with  any  approach 
to  a  genuine  consistency  acted  upon.  The  Romanist  docs  really 
believe  in  the  perpetual  fulfilment  of  Christ's  promise  of  the  Spirit, 
"to  lead  into  the  whole  truth;  "  and,  therefore,  without  a  shadow 
of  hesitation,  he  affirms  the  Divine  infallibility  of  even  the  newest 
and  last  of  the  decisions  of  the  Church.  But  when  an  Evaugdical 
clergyman  prays  for  the  ^^iv'iiy  nothing  irhaieirr  comes  of  it — except, 
indeed,  that  strange  mixture  of  arrogance  and  imcertainty  which  has 
long  been  the  laughing-stock  alike  of  Papist  and  Freethinker.  He 
cannot  even  pretend  himself  to  show  what  effect  his  prayer  has 
actually  produced ;  and  that  "  something "  which  cannot  b©  aseei 
tained  or  defined  or  exhibited  is  surely  little  better  than  nothing. 
In  recent  controversies,  for  instance,  there  has  been  no  end 
unctuous  praying.  Bishop  Colcnso,  for  instance,  has  been  prayed  foa 
prayed  at,  prayed  against,  lubricated  and  bespattered  by  prayer^ 
without  a  vestige  of  result,  beyond  an  increase  of  hypocrisy 
petty  spite.  He  has  not  retracted  one  of  his  "  errors ;  "  and  wb^^ — ^^ 
is  much  more  to  the  point,  his  Anglican  and  Evangelical  opponeg*^^^^ 
are  not  in  a  position  to  meet  his  false  teaching,  and  refute  it  by 
only  satisfactory  refutation — the  truth  which  it  contradicts, 
meet  together  in  synods  and  convocations  and  Church  congres 
they  pray  and  discuss ;  tlie  Holy  Ghost  is  with  them  ;  .they  pass  reso-- 
tions,  pronounce  anathemas,  devise  new  fonnularies  which  are 
over  all  England  for  due  signature ;  and  yet  they  dare  not 
that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  these  proceedings  is  tlie  direct 
indubitable  result  of  the  presence  and  teaching  of  .the  proi 
Pajraclete.  He  is  there  with  tliem,  but  nobody  is  perfectly  sure 
it ;  he  speaks,  but  nobody  hears  distinctly  what  he  says  :  ajEid  wh- 
Anglicanism  or  Evangelicalism  has  arrived  at  a  certain  condi 
it  dare  not  affirm  that  of  t/mt  sprcifc  conclusion  the  Holy  Gbost  is 
autihor.  And  yet  this  is  the  very  thing  that  both  parties  desire 
admit  to  be  necessary — an  external  authority  which  shall 
every  doubt  and  solve  every  difficulty.     Why  not  entcor  at  onoe 
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ody  Church  which  now  as  ever,  in  Trent  or  Rome  as  in  Jerusalem,  in 
tJxe  nineteenth  century  as  in  the  first,  will  still  say,  "  It  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  " — and  mean  it  ? 

The  identity  of  Romanism  and  even  Evangelicalism  is  curiously 
eixough  indicated  even  in  separate  doctrines — they  are  at  one  in  what 
is  fundamental,  they  differ  only  superficially  and  in  the  consistency  of 
ttieir  conclusions.     The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  held  alike  by 
Evangelicala   and  Romanists,   is  so  intimately  connected  with   the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  that  it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible, 
to  separate  them.    At  any  rate,  the  Romanist,  when  he  differs  from 
ilxe  Evangelical,  has  immeasurably  the  best,  not  only  of  the  argu- 
ment, but  of  the  (hypothetical)  resulting  position.      An  imaginary 
cuxse  may  well  be  removed  by  an  imaginary  absolution  or  purifica- 
tion ;  but  it  is  obviously  better  to  get  it  removed.     Moreover,  the 
doctriae  of  original  sin  seems  to  require  some  such  correction  as  the 
Ittunaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  which  in  return  gives 
a  new  and  greater  value  to  the  Victim  who  was  to  be  offered  up  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  righteousness  of  God.     In  fact,  Romanism 
clearly  knows  what  it  is  about,  sets  out  from  a  certain  point,  and  moves 
<^ii  to  a  clearly  perceived  end.     Evangelicalism  is  forgetful,  doubtful, 
lialf-believing,  denying  in  its  conclusion  what  it  has  already  affirmed 
^^  its  premisses,   or  denying    in  its  doctrinal    articles   what  it  is 
<5oiitinually   affirming  in  its  ritual.      It  has   a  practice  of  prayer, 
^i^d  a  theory  of  its  efficacy  ;  but  it  is  never  able  to  be  sure  that  in 
^  given  instance  prayer  /las  really  been  efficacious.      It  "  believes  isx 
"^e  Holy  Ghost,"  but  can  never  utter  so  much  as  a  single  sentence 
''^luch  it  dare  attribute  to   His  dictation.      It  recognises  a  "holy 
^fttholic  Church,"  but  it  cannot  say  where  it  is,  nor  how  it  may 
*^  I'ecognised.     There/ore  Evangelicalism  is  utterly  powerless  in  the 
P*^ence  of  scepticism ;  when  even   Rome   is  constantly  receiving 
^eaiy  hearts  to  her  motherly  breast,  and  rocking  them  to  a  quiet  sleep. 
-^^lety,  devout  feeling,  the  simple  worship  of  God  are,  to  a  large 
^^^nt,  and  at  a  certain  stage  of  mental  development,  independent 
^^  earnest  inquiry  or  formal  dogmatic  statement,  and  therefore  may 
^^y  often  be  found  in  rich  and  fragrant  beauty  among  the  Evan- 
gelical party.     But  for  all  strong  thinkers,  who  have  been  compelled 
V^  Come  face  to  face  with  the  profound  religious  problems  of  our  own 
^^y.  Evangelicalism  is  for  ever  impossible.     For  such  there  can  be 
^y  one  alternative — a  complete  and  exhaustive  external  authority 
Perfect  freedom,  Romanism  or  Rationalism. 

-Ajid  it  is  the  special  work  of  the  reformation  of  the  nineteenth 

^^tury  to  bring  us  to  this  issue.     The  battles  of  the  sects  are  a 

JLj^^^ful  and  yet  a  ludicrous  waste  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  force. 

"^^^  fighters  strike  hard,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  complete  uncertainty 

comparative  indifference  upon  what  head  the  blows  will  fall- 
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Whether  a  doctrine  be  orthodox,  and  even  whether  it  be  useful,  ig 
an  inquiry  fidl  of  interest  for  certain  minds ;  but  all  such  inquiri  eg 
are  as  nothing  in  the  face  of  the  far  deeper  inquiry,  "  Is  it  true  S^ " 
The  question  for  our  own  age  is  not  *'What  u  'orthodox'?"  h^ut 
"  What  ought  to  be  *  orthodox '  ?  "  And  in  an  attempt  to  solve  tiinis 
problem,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  whether  the  very  notion  of 
"  orthodoxy  "  is  not  an  obsolete  impertinence. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  deny,  much  less  is  it  the  obj  ^t 
of  this  paper  to  deny,  the  promise  of  Christ  upon  which  the  Chuiar^h 
is  supposed  to  rest,  or  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise.  Surely  ifc  is 
not  unreasonable  to  affirm  that  in  Christendom  religious  doctirine 
is  far  purer  and  far  steadier  than  anywhere  else  ;  and  this  may  :not 
unfairly,  to  say  the  least,  be  accoimted  for  by  the  Advent  of  Christ, 
and  the  wonderful  spiritual  impulse  that  accompanied  and  foUo^w^ed 
his  Advent.  But  most  certainly  the  extravagances  of  Romaai-sm 
can  be  met  only  by  a  denial  that  the  presence  of  God  in  the  wo^W 
implies  necessarily  the  infallibility  of  any  man  or  of  any  set  of  i^cien 
in  any  age.  It  did  not  imply  the  infallibility  of  the  apostles,  '^ho 
moreover  can  bo  shown  to  have  been  fallible.  It  did  not  pres^^'v® 
from  all  possibility  of  error  even  the  little  company  in  the  up JP^r 
room — the  disciples  who  had  witnessed  the  Ascension,  "with  ™® 
women,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  his  brethren,"  It  ^^ 
not  invert  the  laws  of  nature  or  the  course  of  human  developm^^^ 
As  the  perfect  man,  so  the  perfect  Church,  is  in  the  future,  nofc  ^ 
the  past;  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  like  the  first  chapter*  of 
Genesis,  sets  before  us  not  the  first,  but  the  ideal.  But  this  is  wl*-*^ 
we  must  "  draw  the  line ;" — if  the  Apostles  as  Apostles  were  incap^'^^® 
of  error,  and  if  the  promise  of  the  Comforter  guaranteed  an  exte^^"^^ 
authority  and  an  infallible  dogma  for  any  age,  then  we  can  b-**^^® 
no  reason  to  deny  the  "  Immaculate  Conception,"  or  to  refuse  to  ^ 
our  part  in  the  cultus  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Nor  need  this  absence  of  external  authority  and  infallible  dc7^^^ 
in  the  least  degree  surprise  us ;  it  is  precisely  the  customary  m^*^   . 
of  His  government,  who  has  ordered  that  in  every  kind  and  r^ 
of  life,  material  and  spiritual,  the  hand  of  the  diligent  only 
make  rich.     God,  we  may  be  sure,  has  been  never  for  a  mo 
absent  from  his  own  creatures ;  and  the  whole  universe  is  as  a 
of  revelation,  written  within  and  without.     But  there  is  no  infi 
guidance  to  the  laws  of  Nature  ;  though  not  comfort  only,  but  mo; 
and  religion,  so  much  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  themi 
within  the  Bible  itself  and  the  history  it  records,  again  and  agai 

'*  The  old  order  cliangeth,  giving  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  Ilimself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  coii-upt  the  world." 

Even  in  Judaism  itself  the  Prophets  were  continually  breakin 
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pieces  the  externals  both  of  doctrine  and  ritual,  when  they  were  so 
hardening  around  human  spirits  as  to  shut  out  from  them  the  fresh 
air  of  heaven,  and  to  rob  them  of  the  freedom  in  which  alone  there  is 
life  ;  and  so  far  as  the  New  Reformation  is  negative,  it  denies  only 
that  the  living  Spirit  will  imprison  himself  in  a  single  set  of  dogmas 
or  society  of  men,  or  that  "  the  whole  truth"  can  be  exhausted  in  a 
single  age. 

It  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  this  modem  movement  of  free 
tiiought  that  some  of  its  most  distinguished  and  influential  leaders 
are  to  be  found  among  the  ordained  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 
This  fact  has  obtained  at  least  a  hearing,  and  often  a  favourable 
hearing,  for  what  otherwise  would  have  been  passed  by  with  con- 
temptuous neglect.  Moreover,  it  has  strengthened  the  public  con- 
fidence that  the  great  religious  movement  of  the  present  century  is  a 
reformation,  and  not  a  revolution.  Yet  even  this  good  is  by  no  means 
unmixed  with  evil ;  and,  above  all,  it  has  brought  an  ill-deserved 
auspicion  of  insincerity  both  upon  the  movement  itself  and  upon  those 
illustrious  Churchmen  who  arc  assuredly  among  its  best  helpers. 
They  have  given  abundant  proof  of  their  integrity  to  satisfy  every 
mind  not  incapable  of  candour;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
their  outward  connection  with  the  Anglican  Church  has  been  to  many 
minds  wholly  inexplicable.  The  dogmas  of  the  Establishment — ^the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Homilies,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the 
like — can  scarcely  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  they  are  the  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  much  less  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
ihe  whole  truth.  Nor  can  the  leaders  of  the  Broad  Church  accept 
ihem  purely  and  simply  on  authority ;  inasmuch  as  the  Reformation, 
in  which  they  have  so  conspicuous  a  share,  involves  the  repudiation 
of  a  merely  external  authority.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  some 
of  the  noblest  and  most  transparently  honest  clergymen  of  this  or 
any  age  have  been  exposed,  with  just  the  faintest  and  most  deceptive 
•hadow  of  justice,  to  the  charge  of  trickery  and  mercenariness. 
N"evertheless,  it  is  as  dishonest  to  go  on  faster  than  our  convictions 
^  it  is  to  loiter  behind  them  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  free 
"^quiry  is  the  cure  not  only  of  ignorance  and  error,  but  of  transitory 
^^Consistencies.  But  it  is  more  and  more  becoming  plain  that 
*<*inanism  is  the  only  perfectly  consistent  and  trustworthy  form  of 
^ligion  by  authority ;  and  that  the  only  other  religion  possible  for 
Careful  reasoner  is  the  religion  of  conscience  and  reason  and  spirit. 

William  Kirkus. 
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In  one  of  those  beautiful  essays  by  Shelley  which  hare  that  quality  of 
refinement  and  distinction  which  is  so  rare  in  modem  English  prose, 
he  speaks  of  the  "  great  poem  which  all  poets,  like  the  co-operating 
thoughts  of  one  great  mind,  have  built  up  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world."     This  phrase,  although  it  appears  fanciful  at  first   sight, 
suggests,  however,  the  most  fertile  mode  in  which  criticism  can  deal 
with  poetry.    There  are  two  principal  ways  of  studying  it.    TVe  may^ 
take  each  poet  by  himself,  looking  at  him  as  alone  among  his  crea — 
tions,  tracing  the  progress  of  his  genius  in  his  verse,  and  drawing 
from  him  whatever  pleasure  and  stimulus  he  can  give  us  in  proportioi 
to  our  own  sensibility.  We  may  compare  him  with  his  contemporari< 
or,  perhaps,  vdih  those  who  have  touched  on  the  same  theme ;  but  tli* 
man  himself,  as  a  cause  or  creator  of  some  beauty  which  did  no^Mt 
exist  before,  will  be  alwa5"s  the  centre  of  our  criticism.     Or  we  ma    — y 
add  to  this  another  range  of  inquirj-,  and  ask  not  only  what  he 
but  how  he  came  to  bo  so ;  what  external  circumstances  moulded 
life,  and  how  far  he  was  a  bringer  of  new  things,  how  far  a  bearer 
the  torch  which  had  been  handed  down  to  him  from  some  rem< 
forerunner.     In  more  strict  phrase  the  poet  may  be  regarded,  th- 
as  cause  and  effect  at  once ;  as  free — for  in  what  region  does  gen 
move  with  more  freedom  ? — yet  as  boimd  also  ;  for  who  more 
than  the  great  poets  have  confessed  the  force  and  universality  of  i. 
law  which  expresses  itseK  in  nature,  and  is  blading  on  none  m.* 
than  Man,  her  highest  manifestation  ? 

This  larger  study  is  enforced  by  powerful  reasons.  It  frees  lu 
fancies  and  fevouritism,  and  from  an  over-estimate  of  the  writer^        ^^ 
the  school  to  which  we  may  be  personally  partial.     It  adds  lar^  ^r^^y 
to  that  pleasure  which  is  the  end  of  poetry,  by  showing  where  ^^^^ 
favourite  has  advanced  beyond  his  brothers,  and  where  their  ihougT'-^^ 
have  been  taken  up  in  his.     We  hence  gain  also  the  pleasure  of  c 


y* 


trast.     We  learn  to  look  forward  with  hope,  seeing  not  only  Y^^^^ 

much  has  been  done,  but  how  much  remains  unsung  of;  that  ev  —  v. 

age  requires  its  own  language,  and  incessantly  makes  old  things  ^^^^^^^w 

by  repeating  them  in  the  tones  with  which  it  sympathises.     Las^ 

we  follow  that  orderly  development  of  nature  which  is  not  less  resZ^ —  "^the 

though  less  overtly,  marked  upon  the  world  of  man,  than  upon  r^^ 

world  of  the    lower  animals.      At    least,   this  appears   to   be 

lesson  to  which  modern  thought  directs  us,  although  the  time 

still  be  distant  before  wc  can  trace  out  even  the  first  laws  in 

science  of  man.       Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  not  premature   to  say  t 

could  we  lay  bare  the  history  of  men's  minds — of  all  histories 
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;t  important — we  should  trace  in  it  the  same  gradual,  the  same 
oet  inevitable  progress  which  physical  science  traces  in  the  Flora 
.  Faima.  In  every  department  many  divergences,  many  sudden 
•ts,  woidd  be  seen ;  many  strange  fallings-off,  and  losses  more 
lorable  than  those  of  flood  or  pestilence.  Yet  it  seems  likely  that 
reat  imity,  from  Homer  to  Goethe,  would  be  the  main  imjDression 
2n  by  the  true  history  of  poetry.  This  long  development  woidd 
also  found  to  run  parallel  with  the  general  current  of  human 
Light  and  feeling.  The  annals  of  poetry  are  part  of  the  annals  of 
1.  For  poetr}%  imder  her  own  peculiar  laws,  is  the  directest  reflec- 
L  of  the  spirit  of  each  age  as  it  passes.  The  mirror  she  holds  up  is  not 
nuch  to  K^ature  at  large  as  to  human  nature.     The  poet  is  iudeed 

child  of  his  century,  even  when,  in  the  fine  figure  of  Schiller, 
returns  from  his  education  under  a  Grecian  sky  to  purify  it.  His 
not  only  gives  "form  and  pressure  ''  to  the  body  of  the  time,  but 
:6elf  the  impersonation  of  its  most  advanced  thought,  the  efflor- 
Mice  of  its  finest  spirit.     But  no  Darw^in  has  yet  risen  to  trace 

development  of  verse.     Little,  indeed,  has  been  hitherto  done 

u  to  systematise  the  materials  for  the  history  of  English  poetrJ^ 

3  writer  hence  asks   for  the  reader's   lenient  judgment  on  the 

owing  attempt  to  sketch  one  of  the  many  interesting  chapters  in 

literature  which  deserve  a  fuller  treatment. 

I. 

rhe  Eestoration  of  1660  marks,  with  more  sharpness  than  is  com- 
m  in  human  history,  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  English  life, 
rhaps  one  might  call  it  the  conscious  close  of  the  mediaeval  period : 
least,  after  1660,  the  country  takes  a  new  or  modem  aspect  in 
}ard  to  politics,  religion,  speculative  or  scientific  thought,  and  social 
istence.  The  leading  principles  of  feudal  law,  if  the  phrase  be 
owable,  are  broken  down ;  the  Church  has  henceforth  to  abandon 
B  theoretical  claim  to  be  coterminoua  with  the  State  ;  the  Baconian 
iloeophy  obtains  recognition ;  the  first  metaphysicians  of  the  new 
lod  aj^ear.  The  middle  classes  begin  to  assert  that  predominance 
lich  has  finally  made  them  the  avowed,  as  they  have  long  been  the 
tual  "  governing  class."  The  change  thus  roughly  sketched  in  it^ 
ding  features  is  of  course  reflected  in  literature,  always  more  or 
8  consciously  the  mirror  of  the  national  mind.  The  main  or  vital 
ncent  of  this  literature  may  be  described  by  the  epithet  employed 
Mr.  Buckle,  as  the  assertion  of  the  "  critical  spirit."  The  (Ad 
kdmarks  were  disappearing,  but  the  new  were  often  as  yet  imfixed ; 
in  were  inquiring  in  a  bold  spirit,  and  with  the  vigour  of  new- 
m  freedom,  where  to  place  them.  There  is  indeed  a  reactionary 
Mxi  which  endeavours  to  pereuade  the  world  that  its  ancient  self 
8  been  restored  with  the  monarchy.    There  is  also  the  school  which 
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reproduced  the  manners  of  the  Court.    To  this  school,  illustrated 
was  by  men  of  conspicuous  talent,  modern  criticism  has  been, 
too  much  devoted ;  for,  like  the  reactionary  school,  it  set  itself  d^^-fi. 
nitely  against  what  I  have  noticed  as  the  main  current  of  Engl  -maJi 
thought,  and  has  hence  exercised  only  a  secondary  influence  on  la.  -^r 
times.     Waller  and  Wycherley,  even  Congreve,  Dryden,  or  Prior, 
hardly  speak  to  us.     But,  except  where  the  critical  spirit  expres^^d 
itself  in  these  men,  as  in  the  philosophy  of  Prior's  "  Alma,"  or,     as 
noticed  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  Dryden,  even  when  defending  his  second 
theological  system  with   all  the  zeal  and  more  than  the  power  of 
most  converts,  the  polished  elegance  of  the  Restoration  school  did  liot 
grapple  with  the  greater  problems  of  their   age.      Dryden's  most 
original  efforts  are  in  the  direction  of  literary  criticism ;  Pope's    in 
the  analysis  of  society.     The  writers  felt  their  position.     This 
the  age  when  it  was  common  to  speak  of  poetry  as  a  trifle — a 
nerism,  of  which  one  traces  the  last  echo  in  Scott.     Yet  the  poets    of 
that  time,  from  another  point  of  view,  represent  their  age.    Man,  aJ^^ 
his  interests  in  regard  to  civilised  life,  were  the  general  subjects    oi 
each.  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  with  the  minor  glories  of  Waller,  Addison, 
Prior,  and  others,  are  names  which  suggest  to  us,  and  suggest  truly* 
poetry  which  took  little  pains,  and  met  with  little  success,  in  '*'^® 
delineation  of  nature.    Meantime  the  language  and  the  metre — ^th-ose 
material   elements   of  poetry,   as   we  might  call  them — ^had  b^^ 
modernised  and  simplified.     But  a  great  change  marks  our  poe'^ 
soon  after  the  accession  of  George  I.    What  I  have  called  the  criti^ 
spirit  had  done  its  work  in  remodelling  the  style  and  forming  '^^ 
mind  of  our  writers ;  and  in  obedience  to  the  temper  of  that  e^S^^ 
and  courageous  age,  now  often  unjustly  or  ignorantly  depreei*'^  .  * 
poetry  tried  an  immense  variety  of  new  paths.     Besides  the  poli*^  - 
which  appear  in  Swift,  and  the  moral  speculations  of  Pope  and  Part^^  ' 
we  find  the  commercial  advance  of  the  coimtry  under  Sir  B-  Walf^^  , 
represented  in  the  didactic  verse  of  men  like  Dyer,  Somervile,  ^^^  , 
Thomson;  the  spirit  of  religious  "revival"  in  Watts  and  Co\v^^  J 
of  foreign  travelling  in  Goldsmith  ;  whilst  the  pictures  of  life  ^^'^L     l 
under  Dryden  and  Pope,  were  taken  mainly  from  the  higher  or  ri^        4n 
classes,  are  now  devoted  to  the  "  annals  of  the  poor"  by  Crabb^^^^^^^ 
the  "  Tales"  and  Goldsmith  in  the  "  Deserted  Village."     From  t  -•^^ 
and  several  other  currents  of  verse  two  principal  streams  escape : 
poetry  of  hmnan  incident  and  romance,    and  the  poetry  of  nat 
These,  it  has  turned  out,  were  to  be  the  leading  impulses  in  the  poef 
of  the  nineteenth  century :  they  are  prominent  in  Burns,  Scott,  B; 
Shelley,  Keats,  and  Coleridge,  blended  in  differing  proportions;  : 
;no  one,  perhaps,  more  evenly  imited  than  in  Wordsworth.    It 
impossible  to  analyze  the  poetry  of  Nature  quite  apart  from  that 
human  life.     Let  me,  then,  trace  them  a  little  more  in  detail. 
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rery  curious  tliat  the  poetry  of  human  Incident  and  romance 

lardly  occur  in    our  earlier  literature.      Such   a  poem   as 

I  "  Royal  George/'  or  Wolfe's  "  Death  of  Sir  John  Moore," 

poems  such  as  "Marmion,"  "Lara,"  or  "Ruth,"  can  scarcely 

in  all  the  English  verso  between  Henry  VIII.  and  George  III. 

ig  indeed  of  the  kind  appears  in  the  great  Chaucer ;  but 

close  of  the  Middle  Ages  these  subjects,  with  their  natural 

niment,  the  description  of  Nature,  were  almost  confined  to 

ids,  in  which,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  they  ran  imderground, 

hardly  admitted  to  reckon  in  the  literature  of  the  coimtrj'. 

i  in  the  ballad  also  that  they  emerge. 

atural  impulse  of  the  "  criticaP'  spirit  was  towards  the  past, 
was  taken  up  and  rewritten,  or  rather,  w^ritten  for  the  first 
England.  At  first  the  tendency  of  men's  minds  was  to  a  some- 
fair  view  of  the  mediccval  times  ;  but  the  study  of  our  older 
once  set  on  foot,  men  of  taste  soon  perceived  the  beauty  of 
2cted  ballad-literature.  Hence  the  collection  by  Bishop  Percy, 
.as  exercised  so  great   and  curious  an  influence   over   our 
hence  also  the  numerous  imitations  of  the  antique,  either 
Irect  way  of  reproduction  (as  the  Ossian,  and  the  "  Rowley  " 
f  Chatterton),  or  as  modern  songs  in  the  old  stj4e.     We  find 
set  of  these,  varjdng  in  their  degree  of  imitation,  from 
Simple  Susan,"  Carey's  "Sally  in  our  Alley,"  and  Gold- 
"  Edwin  and  Angelina,"  to  the  more  complete  balladism, 
Y  use  the  word,  of  Lady  A.  Lindsay's  "  Auld  Robin  Gray," 
kle's  "  There  is  nae  Luck  about  the  House."     And  it  was  in 
t  men  of  tho  old  school,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  contended  against 
impulse. 

w^hile  the  poetry  of  nature  made  a  parallel  advance.  The 
tne  which  wo  here  think  of  would  be  that  of  Thomson, 
ae  poet  no  doubt,  yet  one  whose  style  is  so  mannered  and 
►tonous  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  retain  his  fame  or  even 
ity  in  presence  of  the  more  powerful  writers  of  this  centurj'. 
jpecimen  from  the  "  Seasons"  : — 

Great  are  the  scenes,  with  dreadful  beauty  crowned 

And  barbarous  wealth,  that  see,  each  circHng  year, 

Eeturning  suns  and  double  seasons  pass  : 

Bocks  rich  in  gems,  and  mountains  big  with  mines, 

That  on  the  high  equator  ridgy  rise, 

Whence  many  a  bursting  stream  auriferous  plays : 

Majestic  woods,  of  every  vigorous  green, 

Stage  above  stage,  high  waving  o'er  the  hills.     .     . 

Bear  mo,  Pomona,  to  thy  citron  groves, 

To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 

With  tho  deep  orange,  glowing  through  the  green, 

Their  lighter  glories  blend. 
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How  conventional  and  cold  does  this  southern  landscape  sho^^^  by 
those  of  our  own  age !  how  little  penetrated  with  music  or  witbM.     ^e 
spirit  of  the  South !      Compare  it  with  Tennyson's  in  "  Loct^i^ley 
Hall;"  or,  better  still,  in  "Enoch  Arden."     Yet  Thomson's    o^xce 
famous  poem  fairly  earned  its  reputation ;  the  pages  are  fill©^>  9  ^ 
his  own  graceful  words,  "with  many  a  proof  of  recollected  lo^v^^:3;" 
we  find   nature   there,  though  in    an   artificial   dress;    and  wl:»-^ilst 
we  can  hardly  rank  it  as  a   treasure  for  all   time,  see  easily    tmow 
great  and  useful  its  efiect  must  have  been  in  its  own.^    His  o  cele- 
brity proves  the  importance  and  the  novelty  of  his  attempt.     C?^n- 
ventional  as  his  landscape,  with  its  pastoral  personages,  Musicl^^c^rai 
Lavinia,   and  the   like,   now  seems  to  us,   it  startled   his   coa't«^3m- 
poraries  like  a  heresy.     As  Johnson  set  his  fiice  against  Percy^^  ^ 
Pope  tried  to  laugh  down  Thomson  ;  but  in  each  case  the  oppoiie:^^^, 
able  as  they  were,  fought  to  no  purpose  against  the  spirit  of  the  i:»rg®- 
Thomson  found  a  supporter  in  Dyer,  whose  "Grongar  Hill"  (IT^^O 
yet  retains  a  not  undeserved  place  in  our  collections.     This  po  -^^m, 
descriptive  of  an  English   landscape,  is  obviously  modelled  (a-^fc  * 
respectful  distance,  as  becomes  men  who  walk  in  the  steps  of    ^'^^ 
gods)  on  Milton's  "Allegro"  and  "Penseroso;"  and  it  is  remf*-^^" 
able  how  little  essential  change  it  exhibits  in  style  of  descripti  ^^ 
The  characteristic  of  the  Elizabethan  school  of  poets,  cidminatin^'  ^ 
Milton,  is  the  reference  of  everything  to  human  passion.     So  all   ^^® 
natural  features  of  "Q-rongar  Hill,"  lilce  those  of  the  **Alleg'^*^ 
are  viewed  in  relation  to  the  spectator ;  seen,  as  it  were,  through.   "^^® 
glaas  of  his  moralising  temper.     Dyer,  like  Thomson,  cannot  trr^-^ 
himself  frankly  to  describe  nature  for  her  own  sake,  as  WoTdswO"^^^ 
or  Shelley  do ;  he  is  like  Claude,  among  the  painters,  in  compart  ^^^ 
with  Turner.     This  fashion  of  poetry  lasted  long ;  it  produced 
so-called  "pastoral"  poetry  of  Hammond  and  Shenstone,  and 
be  distinctly  traced  in  Bums,  whose  fervent  originality  conceal 
some  degree  how  much  he  was  influenced  by  his  English  predeces 

Continuing  the  attempt   to    trace   the    natural   developmeufc- 
descriptive  poetry,  another  external  cause  here  presents  itself,  w 
influenced  what  I  may  call  the  second  stage  of  the  progress, 
far  more  profoimd  and  accurate  study  of  the  Greek  language 
literature  which  the  great  scholar  Bentlcy  had  begun  at  the 
mencement  of  the  eighteenth  centurj%  now  induced  poets  to  turn 
the  less  perfect  models  presented  by  the  Roman  wiiters  to  the  Gr 
The  efiect  thus  produced,  though  not  large  in  its  numerical  ex 
sion,  was  immense  in  its  intensity,  as  will  be  recognised  by 
names  of  the  two  principal  poets  who  were  thus  influenced 
and  Collins.     Nor,  when  we  consider  the  i>erfection  in  form  and 


(1)  A  few  phrases  have  been  here  taken  from  an  article  by  the  writer  on  **  E 
Poetry  from  Dr}-dcn  to  Cowper,"  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1 
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beautj  of  the  Oreok  language  and  literature,  is  the  result  surprising. 
Wliat  are  tiie  first  or  salient  qualities  of  the  Greet,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  Athenian  poetry  ?  Simplicity  and  exquisiteness  in  the  use  of 
woixls,  variety  and  beauty  in  metre,  clearness  of  style,  conciseness  in 
phrase,  moderation  in  colour,  avoidance  of  commonplace,  close  and 
vital  interpenetration  of  the  scene  described  or  the  illustrations  em- 
jdoyed  with  the  sentiment  of  the  poet — in  one  word,  poetical  unity. 
More  or  less,  these  qualities  appear  in  that  small  but  precious  volume 
which  contains  the  verse  of  Collins  and  of  Gray.  Except  in  Milton, 
who  stands  in  many  ways  alone,  I  think  wo  should  search  our  earlier 
poets  in  vain  for  descriptive  pieces  of  such  refinement  and  concentra- 
tion us  those  writers  have  given.  The  description  of  nature  in  them 
is,  however,  yet  intimately  connected  with  human  feeling ;  if  we 
compare  the  older  landscape  to  the  background  for  fhe  figures,  here 
it  mi^t  be  said  to  form  their  atmosphere.  Gray's  "  Elegy  "  and 
the  **Ode  to  Eton"  are  well-known  examples.  Cowper's  landscape 
in  "The  Task"  is  of  the  same  kind:  he  holds  a  place  intermediate 
l)etween  Thomson  and  Wordsworth  ;  whilst  in  his  beautiful  verses. 

The  poplars  are  felled — farewell  to  the  shade. 
And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  long  colonnade, 

as  in  Goldsmith's  two  famous  poems,  we  find  the  painting  of  the 
»oene  for  its  own  sake — ^the  peculiarity  of  the  modem  manner— 
Bciore  advanced ;  the  poems  impress  us  rather  as  pictures  than  as 
itioralisations. 

Iven,  however,  in  these  works  we  are  still  very  fer  from  the 

**  modern  manner  *'  itself.    Gray  and  Collins,  Goldsmith  and  Cowper, 

form  four  great  stops  or  stages  towards  it ;  yet  they  all  decidedly 

oelong  to  a  past  style ;  they  are  like  the  fourteenth-century  painters 

of  Italy  compared  with  Raphael  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.     Another 

element  was  wanting,  which  the  narrow  limits  of  an  essay  only  allow 

^^o  to  indicate.     What  we  now  call  the  "  romantic,"  or  "  Teutonic  " 

element  is  not  prominent  in  the  ^vrite^s  hitherto  noticed.     There  is 

^comparatively  little  in  them  of  the  spirit  of  musing  and  reflection 

^pon  personal  feeling, — of  that  which,  to  use  an  unpleasantly  technical 

out  inevitable  word,  has  been  often  spoken  of  as  the  "  subjective  " 

^-tiaractcr — that  character  which,  to  make  the  meaning  clearer  by 

*^    illustration,   is   so   marked   upon   Bums,   Byron,    and   Shelley. 

^^y  and  Thomson   do  not  draw  out  the  moral  of  the  landscape; 

^^y  rather  find  in  it  an  illustration  of  the  ordinary  life  of  man ; 

^oy  are  more  impressed  by  the   adaptation   of  nature  to  be  the 

*^^tre   for   human   life,  or  to  reflect  human  sentiments,  than   by 

^^  own   force,   majesty,   and   glor\\      This   "romantic''   spirit — 

^^t  to   go  back   to  the  time   before  the   language  was   formed — 

^  been  conspicuous  in  the  Elizabethan  age;   we  find  it  distinct 
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in  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  many  lesser  poets  of  that  period,  thoug 
under  curious  limitations,  into  which  I  cannot  now  enter,  as  we==^^ 
as  in  the  old  ballads  of  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland.     I  ha 
already  alluded  to  the  remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  these 
which  played  so  large  a  part  in  forming  the  modem  **ronianti 
school  of  incident  and  passion.     That  revival  was  in  fact  only 
portion  of  the  general  study  of  the  mediaeval  and  Elizabethan  lit 
turc,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  intellectual  features  in  the  eightee 
century.     The  "critical'*  school  of  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  and 
rest  had  done  its  work ;  by   1750  or  1760  men  already  felt 
the  style  was  practically  exhausted,  and  by  a  natural  reaction 
turned  to  the  older  and,  indeed,  the  richer  and  more  essent£a*IHy 
poetical  age — the  **  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth." 

Hence  arose  another  form  of  descriptive  poetry,  which  partly  inMni- 
tated  the  older  style,  In  part  assumed  that  peculiar  meditative  charac-"*cr 
which  I  have  just  noticed.     As  in  Pope's  time  country  life    v^^as 
synonymous  with  eternal  enmn,  barbarism,  and  yawning,  so  now  "ifcie 
fashion  took  an  opposite  turn.   A  love  of  the  wild  and  the  roman'^^c, 
a  deference  to  fancy,  an  enthusiasm  for  solitude  and  country  seei»-  ^ 
distinguish  the  school  which  succeeded  Pope.     With  him  we  ar^"    ^n 
the  London  of  Bolingbroke  and  Harloy,  or  before  *^  great  AnXL^ ' 
at  her  solemn  Th^  m  the  halls  of  Hampton ;  or,  if  away  from  'tz-ne 
palace  and  the  park,  the  nearest  approach  we  make  to  the  coun^^^ 
is  Stowe  or  Blenheim.     It  is  always  sunlight  or  waxlight,  nor    ^^^ 
we  ever  quite   unconscious  of  ruffles,   hoops,  and  powder.      "VV^***" 
the  new  school   the   scene  shifts:   the    pure   agricultural   coun^"*^^ 
itseK,  farms  and  shephei'ds,  arc  not  sufficiently  rustic  : — "  Hide    ^^^^ 
from  day's  garish  eye,''  is  the  poet's  exclamation ;  we  find  ourseL'"'^^ 
with  Wharton  in  the  abysses  of  TVTiichwood,  or  with  Logan  l> 
monumental  urn  set  in  dim  shades  at  twilight ;  or  Beattie  ca 
us  to  the  remote  cottages  of  the  Scottish  valleys : — 

Slow  let  me  climb  the  mountain's  aiiy  brow ; 

The  green  height  gain'd,  in  museftil  rapture  lie ; 
Sleep  in  the  murmur  of  the  woods  below, 

Or  look  on  Nature  with  a  lover's  eye. 

Lanohorjje,  Visions  of  Fancy,  17 


Logan  has  a  fine  ode  on  an  autumnal  scene,  which,  with  Beat 
poems,  presents  this  aspect  of  Nature  in  its  fulness.   Like  the  p 
landscape  of  the  time,  the  tone  of  these  works  is  subdued  and  som 
not  without  a  certain  sentimentalism. 

One  of  the  earliest  writers  in  this  style  is  Dr.  Warton,  the  fath 
two  men,  both  conspicuous  for  the  part  they  took  in  reviving 
.Elizabethan   literature.      I   cannot  give  the  exact  date,  but  t 
delicately- touched  lines  must  have  been  written  before  1745  :- 
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'    On  bods  of  daisies  idly  laid, 

The  willow  waving  o'er  my  head, 
,    Now  morning  on  the  bending  stem 

Hangs  the  round  and  glittering  gem. 

Lnll'd  by  the  lapse  of  yonder  spring, 

Of  Nature's  various  charms  I  sing : 

Ambition,  pride,  and  pomp,  adieu  ;. 

For  what  has  Joy  to  do  witji  you  ? 

Joy,  rose-lipp'd  Dryad,  loves  to  dwell 

In  sunny  field  or  mossy  cell ; 

Delights  on  echoing  hills  to  hear 

The  reaper's  song,  or  lowing  steer ; 

Or  view  with  tenfold  plenty  spread 

The  crowded  corn-field's  blooming  mead ; 

While  beauty,  health,  and  innocence 

Transport  the  eye,  the  soul,  the  sense. 

as  Warton,  the  son,  follows  the  same  manner,  but  is  more 
y  modelled  on  the  early  writers.  Chatterton's  imitations  of 
English  lays,  and  the  singular  Ossianic  poems  published  by 
pson,  I  have  already  noticed ;  in  both  the  love,  not  of  nature 
it  wild  nature,  the  passion  for  imaginative  solitude,  are  con- 
I.  In  the  "  Ossian  "  these  sentiments  are  expressed  with 
wer ;  we  may  at  least  say  that  Macpherson  either  caught  or 
a  tone  of  landscape  in  singular  accordance  with  the  real 
'  the  Scotch  Highlands. 
5  is  the  highest  expression  of  that  poetry  which   founded 

the  ballads,  but  added  to  it  an  intensity  of  personal  passion, 
ice,  and  occasionally  even  a  sentimentalism,  unknown  to 
ier  minstrels.  His  landscape  is  given  as  a  contrast  or  foil 
an  feeling ;  it  is  shown  in  touches  only,  and  covers  but  a 
field  of  nature ;  but  within  that  its  force,  simplicity,  and 
ess  have  made  it  inunortal.     Leaving  Bums,  however,  to  the 

memory,  and  retracing  our  steps  a  little,  I  quote  one  very 
3e  from  Beattie : — 

Oh,  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 

Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields ! 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even ; 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields ; 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven ; 

— Oh,  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven ! 

are  this  with  Pope's  famous  and  exquisitely-finished  letter  of 
ice  to  a  yoimg  lady  in  the  country,  where  her  only  pleasure 
sed  to  be  that  of  fancying  herself  back  in  London  and  seeing 
8  and  coronations, — or  with  his  ^'  Eloisa,"  where  the  same 

X 
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aspects  of  nature  which  to  Seattle's  minstrel  appear  almost  like  a 
part  of  religion,  appear  only  as  elements  of  horror, — and  we  may 
measure  the  vast  change  in  English  sentiment  which  had  occurred 
during  the  half  century  that  ended  in  1771. 

We  have  now  reached  tie  time  when  a  part  of  that  great  move- 
ment in  the  European  world,  which  found .  its  most  conspicuous  and 
memorable  expression  in  the  French  Revolution  of  1792,  began  to 
make  itself  felt  in  England.     The  full  meaning  of  that  momentous 
change  he  would  be  a  bold  historian  who  could  hope  to  express ;    ^     j 
arousing,  as  it  docs,  in  addition  to  its  own  vast  series  of  obscure  and  JE^ji 
widely-reaching  problems,   personal  predilections  and  passions  so 
many  and  so  deeply  felt.     That  eruption  is  not  yet  ready  for  th 
investigations  of  science  ;  the  lava  is  still  hot.     Happily  the  Revolu- 
tion and  that  working  of  the  human  mind  which  preceded  it  belong^^  -g 
to  my  subject  only  so  far  as  they  affect  poetry.     For  poetry  coolflE^  Jd 
not  have  been  true  to  herself  had  she  not  been  affected  by  these^^^a^e 
changes.    The  mirror  she  holds  up,  as  I  have  said,  is  rather  to  humaiK^Kr-in 
nature  than  to  nature ;  and  many  and  vivid  were  the  reflections 
cast  upon  it.    It  is  difficult  to  separate  that  portion  of  the  new  i 
which   moulded   our  modem  descriptive  poetry  from  those  whid^T— k 
moulded  our  modern  poetry  in  general.     The  landscape  portion  or^::3rf 
the  picture,  as  usual,  was  harmonised  to  suit  the  more  distinctivd]^;-By 
human  portion.     But  I  must  try  and  note  a  few  of  the  new  colounrr^cn 
which  dye  with  so  singular  and  so  vivid  a  tone  the  great  writers  o^n^of 
the  first  half  of  this  century — Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,   an^-^nd 
Wordsworth. 

n. 

The  change  in  English  poetry  indicated  by  the  bare  enumeration  ^^       of 
these  names,  from  which  I  have  omitted  as  many  which  are  lee^^MSS 
typical,  is  immense.     There  was  a  merit  to  which  we  do  not  nlxn^  ■_ijn 
do  justice  in  the  writings  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  I  have  tried       _  to 
show,  and  some  fine  qualities  belong  to  the  literature  of  that  age  whi^F^  icb 
have  not  been  transmitted  to  ours ;  yet  on  the  whole  the  difference  ^eis 
hardly  greater  than  the  gain.     From  Thomson,  Gray,  Collins,  Gc^htdH- 
smith,  and  Cowper,  to  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Wordswo^esrth 
is  like  passing  from  the  trim  garden  to  the  profusion  of  nature  hers^-^lf ; 
and  though,  when  we  examine  it  closely,  it  will  be  found  that        ^his 
transit  implies  certain  distinct  losses,  which  a  future  race  of  -^^^oets 
may  succeed   in   making   good,   yet    there  is  undoubtedly  a  ^^ 

extension   of  the   field  of  poetry,  and   of  the  pleasure  whicb^ 

been  gathered  in  it  for  our  benefit.     So  great  a  change  impl 
corresponding  variety  and  intensity  in  its  causes.     Some  of  th 
have  already  noted.     Those  which  sprang  from  the  political  dis^ 
ances  of  the  time  are  curiously  various  and  disparate.     I  roA^^* 
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string  them  together  without   attempt  at  detailed   analysis.      One 

general  effect  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  wars  which  followed 

it  mras  the  awakening  of  a  more  varied  energy,  a  keener  sense  of  life 

amongst  us ;  an  activity  in  which  those  shared  equally  who,  like 

Fox,  admired  the  new  ideas  of  the  time,  or  those  who,  like  Burke, 

opposed  them.      Wordsworth  in  his  youth,  and  Scott,  are  parallel 

examples  in  poetry.     Another  general  effect  also  was,  that  the  events 

i^hich,  materially  speaking,  closed  the  Continent  to  us,  reopened  it 

intellectually.     Nothing  is  more  singular  than  the  insularity  of  our 

forefathers  during  the  portion  of  the   eighteenth  century  hitherto 

noticed.      It  is  just  covered  by   the  life   of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  man 

whose  prejudices  appear  to  have  left  him  entirely  free  on  one  side 

only — his   noble  appreciation   of  learning.      But   throughout    his 

biography,  where  the  conversation  of  so  many  intellectual  and  so 

many  travelled  men  is  recorded,  contemporary  European  literature 

is   hardly  touched    on.     This,  however,   was   the  age  in    Italy  of 

Vice  and  Beccaria ;  in  France,  of  Montesquieu,  Diderot,  D'Alem- 

beit,  Laplace,   Rousseau,  and  Voltaire ;    in   Germany,  of  Lessing, 

Wieland,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.     These  are,  in  truth,  but  a  scanty 

excerpt  from  a  crowd  of  distinguished  writers ;  yet  how  few,  even  of 

the  few  which  occur  in  Boswell's  delightful  narration,  occur,  except  to 

encounter  some  totally  inadequate .  criticism.     Not  one  of  the  four 

great  Germans,  if  I  may  trust  n^y  memory  after  recently  reading 

^trough  the   "  Ijife,"   is   even   noticed.      And    yet   these   German 

^^ters,  with  nimierous  contemporaries  of  ability,  might  have  been  of 

^^nspicuous  service  to  us.    This  singular  ignorance  or  insularity  ended 

^'^th  the  eighteenth  century.     Thenceforward  German  influences,  so 

^Xosely  allied  with  the  modern  or  "romantic"  spirit,  materially  affect 

^^^  poets.     Scott,  Coleridge,  and  Shelley  are  examples. 

As  a  political  fact,  the  revolution  and  its  consequences  influenced 

^^«  poets  directly  in  two  immediate  ways.     Those  who,  like  Scott, 

I^^cferred  the  old  order  of  idea^  were  thrown  by  a  reaction  into  the 

^^^^^,  and  sought  there  for  subjects.     Those  who  shared  in  the  new 

^^thusiasm  sought  subjects  from  nature  and  the  life  of  the  poor,  and 

J^;^^iced  themselves  in  conscious  opposition  to  writers  like  Pope.     The 

of  Political  Economy  between  1770   and  1800  gave  a  more 

►^^tematic  form  to  this   impulse ;   for  so  representative  is  poetry, 

^..^^^  a  science    apparently  so    remote  can  be   distinctly  traced   in 

'^^bbe,  Wordsworth,  and  Shelley.      Some  of  the  poets,  it  is  well 

>wn,  did  not  remain  faithful  to  their  first  aflections.     Yet  in  all 

them  there  was  more  of  the  new  impulse  than  they  perhaps 

lew  of.     That  mood  of  the  mind  which  appears  earliest  in  the 

Jtical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  afterwards  in  the  mystical 

-^  liters  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  "  Minnesingers  ^'  of  Germany, 

^^t  which    found    its    first    modern   expression    most   forcibly    iu 

ic  2 
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Rousseau,  underlies  the  greater  part  of  the  English  poetry  of  thi^^^ 
century.     It  is  a  mood  which  looks  to  nature  as  something  greatei^r^:^^^ 
than  man :  to  man  as  great  rather  by  virtue  of  his  primary 
than  of  his  later  cultivation ;   to  the  wild  landscape  as  the  mos. 
genuine  or  unalloyed  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  nature.     It  allie;^^'^ 
itself  with  the  feeling  that  everji:hing  of  spontaneous  impulse  or  viU^L.:^^ 
power  is  in  some  way  a  manifestation  of  the  Deity.     It  is  apt  t#^      fg 
contrast  the  pettiness  of  the  present  with  the  imagined  greatness  ^        of 
the  past ;  to  seek  in  nature  for  contrasts  or  lessons  or  consolations  fr       in 
regard  to  what  is  unsatisfying  in  human  life ;  it  is  meditative  an^mmd 
retrospective  ;  it  takes  pleasure  in  sadness,  while  it  turns  sadm 
into  pleasure.     I  do  not  give  these  phrases  as  more  than  indicatio- 
of  the  modern  spirit  as  distinguished  from  the  older ;  nor  must 
be  forgotten  that  this  spirit  is  only  the  predominance  of  feelin—  ^ 
and  thoughts  which  have  always  existed,  not  something  in  its  im^H 
absolutely  new. 

One  great  point  of  difference  between  the  review  of  descriptu    ^^^ 
poetry  in  the  last  and  in  the  present  centurj^  is,  that,  in  the  case  of  t  ^3x^ 
eighteenth,  we  are  able  to  trace  a  continuous  progression  upwarcL-^  5 
in  the  nineteenth,  we  have  rather  a  series  of  splendid  developmeirr^"*-^ 
from  one  centre  of  thought.    This  may  be  partly  due  to  our  inabili^  *y 
to  perceive  the  latent  progress;    we  are,  perhaps,  too  near  th< 
stars  to  calculate  their  order  and  their  distance.     It  may  also 
arise   from   the   fact   which  we   see   exemplified  in   the  history 
media3val  art ;  where,  after  many  efforts  in  different  directions, 
length  a  brilliant  period  occurs,  and  then — the  decline  sets  in  at  on 
A  fanciful  parallel  might  be  drawn  thus  between  the  great  masi 
from  Raphael  and  Leonardo  to  Tintoret  and  Paul  Veronese,  and 
recent  poets.     Let  us  hope,  however,  for  better  things ;  althou_ 
such  a  decline  would  be  in  strict  accordance  with  historical  pr( 
dent.     But  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  a  develc^^^^^^^^^^ 
ment   or  systematic  advance ;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  do  more  tl 
to  try  to  indicate  the  respective  aims  and  powers  of  Scott,  By 
Shelley,  Keats,  and  Wordsworth.     I  think,  however,  that  the  oi 
in  which  I  shall  now  briefly  review  them  will  be  foimd  consistent, 
not  with  the  rank  of  their  individual  genius,  at  least  with  the  m 
sequence  of  that  art  or  inspiration  which  was  successively  impersonat^^^ 
in  them. 

Scott,  the  poet  of  the  series  who  was  earliest  formed,  if  not  tt-' 
earliest  in  publication,  is  also  the  one  who  has  left  comparatively^' 
much  the  least  of  natural  description.     His  landscape  appears  mainl 
that  of  the  old  ballads,  on  which,  and  on  the  modern  German  effoi 
in  the  same  vein,  he  founded  his  style  ;  as  one  may  say  of  his  poei 
in  their  general  character,  that  they  are  ballads  enlarged  and 
whilst  the  novels,  again,  are  an  expansion  of  the  poems.     It  u 
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)re,  at  first  sight,  a  landscape,  rather  touehed-m  by  way 
iport  to  his  figures  than  painted  for  its  own  sake.  Every 
ill  remember  such  examples  as  the  Melrose  of  the  "Lay," 
\  Loch  Katrine  in  the  "Lady;"  each  not  more  beautiful  in 
ihan  imaginatively  appropriate  to  its  place.  So  vivid,  in  fact, 
ese  descriptions,  that  to  most  readers,  I  apprehend,  they  will 
>  the  memory  before  the  incidents  of  the  story ;  they  appear 
real  than  the  characters.  It  is  here  that  we  feel  how  Scott's 
ape  essentially  diifers  from  the  ballad  landscape ;  how  much 
is  in  it  of  the  modern  spirit. 

The  sun  upon  the  lake  is  low, 

The  wild  birds  hush  thoir  song, 
The  hills  have  evening's  deepest  glow, 

Yet  Leonard  tarries  long. 
Now  all  whom  varied  toil  and  care 

From  home  and  love  divide, 
In  the  calm  sunset  may  repair 

Each  to  the  loved  one's  side. 

The  noblo  dame  on  turret  high, 

AMio  waits  her  gallant  knight. 
Looks  to  the  western  beam  to  spy 

The  flash  of  armour  bright. 
The  tillage  maid,  with  hand  on  brow, 

The  level  ray  to  shade. 
Upon  the  footpath  watches  now 

For  Colin's  daikening  plaid. 

Now  to  their  mates  the  wild  swans  row ; 

By  day  they  swam  apai't ; 
And  to  the  thicket  wanders  slow 

The  hind  beside  the  hart. 
The  woodlark  at  his  partner's  side. 

Twitters  his  closing  song ; — 
All  meet  whom  day  and  care  divide,  .  .  . 

But  Leonard  tarries  long  I 

re,  as  the  ballad  fonn  is  followed,  we  have  the  intention  to  make 
unan  interest  highest ;  and  it  is  also  a  poem  written  in  Scott's 
;  yet  in  what  old  song  is  there  anj^hing  like  the  same  care 
)vely  detail  in  the  description  ?  Let  us  pass  on  to  his  maturcr 
;  he  is  describing  the  voyage  of  Bruce  from  Skye  to  Carrick, 
hen  the  view  of  Carrick  itself,  where  Bruce  had  spent  his 
Lood : — 

Now  laimcli'd  once  more,  the  inland  sea 
They  fuirow  with  fair  augury. 

Now  steer  for  Arran's  isle. 
Tlio  sun,  ero  yet  he  sunk  behind 
Ben-Ghoil,  the  Mountain  of  the  Wiin^^ 
Gave  his  grim  peaks  a  gi*eeting  kind, 

iVnd  bade  Loch  Banza  smile. 
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Thither  their  destined  course  they  drew ; 
It  8oem*d  the  isle  her  monarch  knew, 
So  brilliant  was  the  landward  view, 

The  ocean  so  serene. 
Each  puny  wave  in  diamonds  roll*d 
O'er  the  calm  deep,  where  hues  of  gold 

With  azure  strove,  and  green. 
The  hill,  the  vale,  the  tree,  the  tower, 
Glow'd  with  the  tints  of  evening's  hour ; 

The  beach  was  silver  sheen : 
The  wind  breathed  soft  as  lover's  sigh, 
And,  oft  renew'd,  seem'd  oft  to  die, 

With  breathless  pause  between.     .     . 
— Oh  who,  with  speech  of  war  and  woes, 
Would  wish  to  break  the  soft  repose 

Of  such  enchanting  scene  ? 

They  gain'd  the  Chase, — a  wide  domain 
Left  for  the  Castle's  sylvan  reign 
(Seek  not  the  scene ;  the  axe,  the  plough. 
The  boor's  dull  fence,  have  marr'd  it  now) ; 
But  then,  soft  swept  in  velvet  green 
The  plain,  with  many  a  glade  between, 
Whose  tangled  alleys  far  invade 
The  depth  of  the  brown  forest  shade. 
There  Hie  tall  fern  obscured  the  lawn. 
Fair  shelter  for  the  sportive  fawn ; 
There,  tufted  close  with  copsewood  green. 
Was  many  a  swelling  hillock  seen ; 
And  all  around  was  verdure  meet 
Eor  pressure  of  the  fedries'  feet. 
The  glossy  holly  loved  the  park. 
The  yew-tree  lent  its  shadow  dark, 
xVnd  many  an  old  oak,  worn  and  bare. 
With  all  its  shiver'd  boughs,  was  there. 
Tjovely  between,  the  moonbeams  fell 
On  lawn  and  hillock,  glade  and  dell. 
The  gallant  monarch  sigh'd  to  see 
These  glades,  so  loved  in  childhood  free. 
Bethinking  that,  as  outlaw  now. 
He  ranged  beneath  the  forest  bough. 

Note  how  the  poet  here  seems  to  throw  himself  gladly  from  the  i^^  { 

into  the  landscape ;  not  indeed  losing  sight  of  the  necessary  lin^=^^^^ 
feeling  between  the  two,  yet  pleased  rather  to  paint  the  natural  sc^^"^^^-^ 
which,  no  doubt,  had  painted  themselves  thus  vividly  upon  his  _„.-^^ere 
actual  eyes.  Observe  also  the  great  simplicity  of  the  treatment,  ^^^^^^^ngs 
is  no  attempt  on  Scott's  part  to  draw  out  the  finer  or  intenser  jnesjt^'-^'^^'^^UQ 
of  the  landscape ;    it  is  not  even  consciously  contrasted  with 
human  passions  and  incidents  to  which  it  is  the  background; 
also  verj'^  slightly  sketched, — **  careless  glance  and  reckless  rh; 
in  Mr.  Ruskin's  phrase  ;  the  colour  being  always  rather  dwelt 
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I  the  form  of  the  scene.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  this 
■inked  with  more  powerful  and  more  finished  writings  ?  Scott's 
Iflcape  fleems  to  me  to  deserve  this  place  because  of  its  entire 
ightforwardnees  and  freedom  from  affectation.  If  it  wants  the 
per  tones  of  our  later  verse,  it  is  almost  single  in  the  exquisite 
plicity  with  which  it  handles  nature,  taking  her  and  her  beauty 
ays  as  they  are ;  setting  them,  as  it  were,  in  contrast,  but  a  contrast 
uxtaposition,  not  of  expressed  moral,  to  life  and  human  thought, 
the  hills  and  the  sea  looked  five  hundred  years  since,  when  Bruce 
ed  by :  so  they  look  now :  Scott  leaves  it  to  us  to  draw  the  lesson, 
f  here  and  there  throwing  in  a  slight  sad  undertone  of  reflection. 

is  the  most  unselfconscious  of  our  great  modem  poets.     And 
DO,  whilst  believing  himself  the  poet  of  the  middle  ages,  and  more 
I  any  of  his  contemporaries  careless  of  older  civilisations,  he  is, 
ills  sense,  the  most  Greek  of  them  all :  the  most  Homeric. 
1  all  these  respects,  Scott  is  the  direct  antithesis  to  the  man 

was  the  most  influenced  by  him.  Byron  is  commonly  regarded 
he  most  egotistic  of  our  recent  poets.  Everything  in  him,  as 
aulay  said,  is  the  repetition  of  his  own  personal  feelings :  his 
•acter  appears  in  each  character  that  he  successively  draws : 
lU  his  landscapes,  ''the  foreground  is  filled  by  one  dark  and 
mcholy  figure."     The  Greece  of  the  "GKaour,"  the  island  of 

Juan,  the  Waterloo,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  of  the  "  Pilgrim," — 
I  the  Lake  of  Geneva  in  the  "  Prisoner  of  Chillon," — all  are  so 
ly  scenes  in  Europe,  selected  with  admirable  skill,  painted  with 
ihes,  rough  indeed,  but  of  a  vigour  which  is  alone  in  our  literature 
ing  the  last  two  centuries,  and  rendered  more  effective  through 
•en's  singular  mastery  over  historical  associations, — ^but  all  viewed 
liisively  through  the  colours  of  the  poet's  mind. 
i  is  easy  for  criticism,  as  indeed  latterly  has  been  her  main  task 
h  this  great  genius,  to  touch  the  faults  in  his  writing : — it  is 
'ays  careless,  always  self-conscious ;  it  is  often  wanting  in  taste, 
3n  it  passes  into  absolute  false  notes,  both  of  song  and  of  sentiment. 
e  might  add  further  defects.  Yet,  with  all  this,  and  after  all 
8,  even  in  his  early  lines  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the 
^  of  a  mighty  master.  Europe  has  changed  greatly  during  the 
y  years  since  "  Ohilde  Harold  "  was  written ;  and  we  in  England 
^  been  since  fortunate  in  sweeter,  purer,  and  (on  the  whole) 
^p«r  tones  of  poetry  than  Byron's ;  yet  his  work  has  lost  little  of 

freshness  and  stimulating  force.  Maimed,  morbid,  spasmodic, 
^688,  it  is  still,  since  Milton,  the  most  jiotcerful  production  in  our 
^  literature. 

The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  Byron's  natural  gifts  qualified 
***  to  be  the  most  representative  man  of  his  time  in  poetry.  And, 
Jich  as  these  gifts  were  wasted,  much  as  they  were  even  misused, 
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enougli,  I. thinks  remains  to  entitle  him  to  that  distinctio]}.  Let 
us  give  one  glance  at  those  ruins  of  a  mighty  mind, — rains  more 
melajjcholy  and  more  impressive  than  any  which  he  has  painted 
for  us :  half  a  century's  interval  should  enable  us  at  least  to  try 
to  judge  him  impartially.  Reverting  to  what  has  been  said  of 
the  modem  spirit,  BjTon  exhibits  each  of  its  phases  :  he  has  a  wide 
and  keen  interest  in  past  ages  as  the  subject  for  poetry ;  yet  he  is 
deeply  moved  by  the  events  of  his  own  day,  and  the  spirit  of  change 
which  they  called  forth  ;  he  s}Tnpathises  with  the  great  men  of  his 
time,  and  even  gives  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  struggle  for  national 
freedom  :  yet,  more  than  any  one,  he  feels  the  littleness  and  hypocrisy 
of  modern  life,  and  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  sublime  forces  oi 
nature.  He  is  alive  at  once  to  the  refinement  and  brilliancy  oi 
civiKsation,  and  to  the  ruggedncss  and  desolation  of  the  Alps._ 
England  is  always  in  his  thoughts  ;  yet  he  knows  that  England 
but  one  province  of  Europe ;  he  is  by  natural  impulse  the  mosi 
liberal-minded  and  cosmopolitan  of  our  poets.  But  the  misfortunea^^--^^ 
of  his  own  career  darken  his  view  ;  he  sins  and  sufiers  and  struggles^^  '^=^ 
with  the  evil  without  and  within  him;  he  despairs  and  repents:^  ^ 
love  and  hatred  contend  for  the  mastery :  everything  that  he  sees, 
to  that  sensitive  nature,  appears  like  a  stage,  darkened  or  lightens 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  strange  drama,  half  tragical  and  half  comic, 
which  is  called  the  Life  of  Man.  Let  such  a  mind,  if  I  have 
it  truly,  survey  modem  Europe,  and  we  shall  have  "  Childe  Harold'f 
Pilgrimage."  ^ 

As  Scott  led  us,  by  personal  links,  to  BjTon,  so  Byron  leads  us 
Shelley.     And  again  we  are  rather  struck  by  the  contrast,  than  bi 
the  similarity  of  genius.     The  life  of  Scott  might  be  called  a  drej 
of  the  middle  ages.     Byron's  mind  was  centered  on  itself.     Shelle;^- 
lived  like  some  impersonal  spirit  within  a  \'isionary  world  of  beautj,^ 
The  words  which  appear  exaggerated  when  applied  to  most  otic 
poets   are   abnost   literally   true   when  applied  to  him.      Ecstas^^ 
rapture,  communion  with  the  soid  of  nature,  even  inspiration 
prophecy,  are  the  natui-al  phrases  in  which  to  describe  (if  they  coi 
be  described)  the  gifts  of  this  singular  genius.     So  powerful  "^ 
his  imagination,  that  what  in  other  men's  views  are  metaphors, 
Macaulay  observed,  in  Shelley  are  living  impersonations.  An  allege 
in  his  hands  has  the  vividness  of  a  narration  of  facts  in  otk< 
Add  to  this  that,  dissatisfied  with  the  belief  and  practice  of 
world  about  him,  he  embraced  with   absolute  con\iction  that 

^  ^(1)  It  is  curious  that,  as  "  Childe  Hai'old  "  was  the  most  popular  poem  of  its  da 
England,  so  the  most  popular  no\-ol  abroad  was  "  Corinne ;"  a  story  almost  cqi 
intense  in  its  delineation  of  the  impassioned  landscape.     I  wish  that  space  allowed 
to  justify  the  very  high  place  which  this  comparison  assigns  to  Mme.  de  Stael's 
neglected  romance.* 
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osophy   which  regards  the  material    universe   as   the   veil   or 

xxx^k^>^<^tation  of  the  Supreme  Mind,    and    it  will  naturally  follow 

t  Shelley's  descriptive  poetry  is  something  alone,  or  almost  alone, 

our  literature.     Its  originality  is  so  vivid  that  I  know  of  none,  in 

literature,  more  remarkable  for  its  powers  of  repulsion  or  of 

-t.-feractiveness.     It  might  be  used,  as  some  one  said  of  "  Lycidas," 

Si  test  whether  the  reader  is  '*  known  of  poctrj',"  or  not.     The 

^ords  and  the  metrical  forms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  even  the 

^^v^ll   of  the  accent  and  turn  of  the  rhyme,  have  an  exquisiteness, 

at  the  same  time  a  peculiarity  about  them,  such  that  if  one 

a  line  of  his  repeated  in  Central  Africa  (to  take  a  phrase 

f    Coleridge's),  one  would  cry  out  "  Shelley  !  "     Shelley  also,  like 

-^^TT'on  and   Wordsworth,   has  described    a   wanderer   ^nth   whose 

o^xght8  he  is  identified :  he  is  himself  his  own  "  Alastor,"  moving 

ix:i_    ^^ision  over  the  deserts  of  Asia : — 

With  rapid  steps  ho  went 
Beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  beside  the  flow 
Of  the  wild  babbling  rivulet ;  and  now 
The  forest's  solemn  canopies  were  changed 
For  the  uniform  and  lightsome  evening  sky. 
Grey  rocks  did  peep  from  the  spare  moss,  and  stemmed 
The  struggling  brook :  tall  spires  of  windlestrae 
Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slope, 
And  nought  but  gnarled  roots  of  ancient  pines, 
Branchless  and  blasted,  clench'd  with  grasping  roots 
The  unwilling  soil.     A  gradual  change  was  here, 
Yet  ghastly.    For,  as  fast  years  flow  away, 
The  smooth  brow  gathers,  and  the  hair  grows  thin 
And  white ;  and  where  irradiate  dewy  eyes 
Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs  : — so  from  his  steps 
Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  beautiful  shade 
Of  the  green  groves,  with  all  their  odorous  winds 

And  musical  motions 

Lo !  where  the  pass  expands 

Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  breaks, 
And  seems,  with  its  accumulated  crags. 
To  overhang  the  world :  for  wide  expand. 
Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  descending  moon, 
Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains,  mighty  streams. 
Dim  tracks  and  vast,  robed  in  the  lustrous  gloom 
Of  leaden-colour'd  even,  and  fiery  hills 
Mingling  their  flames  with  twilight,  on  the  verge 
Of  the  remote  horizon. 

^^>r^^t  I  might  fill  pages  with  passages  of  similar  strangeness  and 
J.,  ^  _^^dour  :  the  vision  of  the  world  beneath  the  sea,  and  of  the  first 


w^   ^  of  men,  from  "Prometheus;''  the  Ode  to  Mont  Blanc;    the 
;|^  ^  *^c  in  the  "  Cenci;  "  the  Venice  and  Lombardy  of  the  "  Euganean 
^^^Is ;  "  or  I  might  quote  picture  after  picture,  and  phrase  on  phrase, 
*^Ubtlc  beautv  and  refined  observation.    Read  this  on  the  Clouds : — 
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Methoaght  among  the  lawns  iogaC 
We  wander'd,  underneath  the  young  grey  dawn : 
And  multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds 
Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  mountaiii» 
Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind. 

Or  flowers  seen  in  a  dream : — 

And  in  the  warm  hedge  grew  lush  eglantine, 
Oreen  cowbind,  and  the  moonUght-oolour'd  May, 

And  cherry  blossoms,  and  white  cups,  whose  wine 
Was  the  bright  dew  yet  drain'd  not  by  the  day ; 

And  wild  roses,  and  iTy  serpentine 

With  its  dark  buds  and  leaves,  wandering  a6tra7 ; 

And  flowers  azure,  black,  and  streak'd  with  gold. 

Fairer  than  any  waken'd  eyes  behold. 

"  And  wild  roses,  and  ivy  serpentine  " — what  an  exquisitei 
cadence  is  gained  here  (as  was,  I  think,  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Alln 
in  his  "Nightingale  Valley"),  by  the  most  perfect  simplicity  of  ar 
ment  in  the  words !     Any  one  else  would  have  written  "  Anc 
wild : "  but  who  does  not  feel  how  the  little  change  woulc 
robbed  the  line  of  its  magical  beautj% — of  what  one  might 
call  its  actual  perfume  ?    But  Shelley's  poems  are  like  an  end 
garden  filled  with  those  mysterious  flowers ;    they  seem  t< 
all  the  senses  at  once,  and  intoxicate  the  soul  with  beauty 
in   record    of    pure   absolute    observed    fact,    Shelley's    Ian 
exceeds  any  except  the  landscape  of  Keats  and  Wordsworth, 
it  seems  to  want  is  the  close  grasp  with  which  they  describ 
poet  is  abnost  too  much  identified  with  his  object  to  express 
is  rather  like  the  Anima  Mitndi  revealing  itself  in  solitudi 
a  man  like  one  of  us,  singing  of  Nature  with  a  human  soid. 
is  difficult  to  write  at  once  shortly  and  soberly  about  Shelley 
enough  if  I  can  lead  any  one  to  turn  for  the  first  time,  or  t 
once  more,  to  sources  of  such  high  and  enduring  pleasure  : — 

Cras  amet  qui  nunquam  amavit :  quique  amavit,  eras  amet. 

Highly,  however,  as  we  must  esteem  Shelley,  a  sane  judgmei 
yet  perceive  that  his  height  has  its  own  limitations, — ^indee< 
he  dwells  in  these  over-earthly  regions  too  often  and  too  mu 
our  usual  frame  of  mind  and  human  faculties.  What  he  bri 
arc  hints  from  some  world  beyond  the  world :  not  that  "  1 
nature's  daily  food "  which  is  equally,  perhaps  more  than  e< 
the  gift  of  the  best  poetry.  Nor  are  frequent  proofs  wanting 
this  perilous  predominance  of  imagination  in  Shelley's  poet 
him  sometimes  into  the  mystical  and  imintelligible,  sometime 
extravagance.  Greek  as  he  is,  he  wants  the  special  **  note  " 
Greeks — sobriety  in  the  centre  of  passion.  Perhaps  a  man  « 
have  made  himself  master  of  his  own  gifts,  when  they  are  sue! 
as  Shelley's,  who  is  swallowed  up  at  thirty  by  that  sea  which  lu 
so  fondly  and  simg  of  so  magnificently.     The  poetry  of  a  yi 
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:£^r^endy  with  many  of  the  highest  qualities  which  we  find  in  his, 
jpplieB  also  some  of  these  deficiencies.     And,  again,  as  Scott  led 
to  Byron,  as  Byron  to  Shelley,  so  Shelley  is  linked  with  Keats, 
regard   to  his  general  power,  I  may  quote  the  opinion  of  an 
<»llent  judge,  that,  so  far  as  what  Keats  did  between  the  ages 
eighteen  and  three  or  four  and  twenty  enables  one  to  form  an 
^^^^imate,  he  was  the  most  gifted  poet  who  had  appeared  in  England 
ce  Milton.     This  judgment,  of  course,  measures  his  unfulfilled 
brmance  by  his  promise.      What   was  that  promise?     Keata 
^res  with  Shelley  an  intense  appreciation  of  the  landscape  in  its 
mr  details ;  he  has  a  richer  faculty  of  words,  and  a  more  solemn, 
^fa^ough  perhaps  not  so  spiritual,  a  music  in  his  verse.     He  also, 
ike  Scott  or  Byron,  sjTnpathises  with  the  ancient  Greek  world 
er  than  the  mediaeval,  although  towards  that  he  has  an  impulse 
m  his  admiration  of  Spenser  and  the  Elizabethan  poets.      Yet 
^^«re  is  an  essential  difference  between  Keats  and  Shelley  or  Byron, 
neither  views  the  landscape  through  the  medium  of  personal 
g,  nor  does  he  think  of  nature  as  herself  full  of  spiritual  life, 
ence  the  delineations  of  Keats  are  more  powerfully  true  to  actual 
than  those  of  either  predecessor:    he  grasps  his  object  more 
"^^vidly,  and  colours  it  more  richly.     Few  descriptions  of  nature 
appear  more  painted  from  the  love  of  the  scene  than  those  of  Keats  : 
*^^   imagination  brings  it  before   him  with  a  wonderful  wealth  of 
^^tail,  which,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  an  impressive  imity 
^*    lepresentation.     I  speak  here  of  course  of  the  few  poems  that  so 
^^J^y  a  death  allowed  htm  to  bring  near  perfection.     There  is  a 
l^^ix^le  profusion  about  his  work :    an   affluence  which   may  give 
,^^  some  faint  idea  what  we  might  have  received  from  him  had  his 
^^^  been  spared  ; — he  seems  to  justify  the  impassioned  lines  in  which 
elley,  himself  to  be  cut  off  so  soon,  lamented  the  young  Adonais. 
at  a  wonderful  career  is  this,  told  as  it  is  in  Lord  Houghton's 
utiful    biography  !  —  the    stable-keeper's    son  —  the    surgeon's 
rentice— -the  boy  who,  as  Shelley  said,  knew  the  Greeks  so  well 
'^^cause  he  was  a  Greek," — then  the  rapid  outburst  of  power  in 
try — the  passionate  love  returned  at  the  moment  when  it  was  to 
withered  by  disease — the  death  at  Rome  amidst  all  that  would 
^€  naturally  so  interested   him, — and  at  just   four-and-twenty ! 
^re  is  little  in   the  great  chapter  of  human  losses  which  goes 
y^nd  it  in  pathos.     Read  the  "  Nightingale,"  the  "  Autumn,"  the 
^^yperion,"  the  "  St.  Agnes'  Eve,"  the  "  Lamia,"  and  it  will  be 
■■'t;  what  new  colours,  what  landscapes  of  imdcscribed  and  irrecover- 
'^A^  beauty,  what  pleasure  of  the  rarest  kind,  were  extinguished  on 
t  one  death-bed. 
AVe  have  now  reached  the  illustrious  poet  whose  name  is  the  first 
^   think  of  when  English  descriptive  poetrj'  is  mentioned.     The 
ing  analysis  wiU   have   partly  fulfilled   its   object  if  it   has 
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served  in  some  degree  to  explain  why — confining  ourselves,  as  w^'-^^^ij^e 
have  done  throughout,  to  writers  no  longer  li^^ng — Wordsworth  ma^  ^^i^ciay 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  our  modem  descriptive  poets, — as  the  coii«ZK"<z»n, 
summation  of  the  school.  I  have  not  attempted  to  weigh  the  geniuLri^ius 
of  these  T\Titers  against  each  other,  or  to  pronounce  which  is  al 
lutely  the  best  or  greatest — an  invidious  attempt,  even  if  it  were 
practicable  one.  But  it  may  be  possible  to  sum  up  the  differei 
points  in  which  each  of  the  great  poets  who  has  passed  successiver- 
before  us  has  an  individual  mode  of  superiority.  These  stars,  if 
may  again  borrow  a  figure  from  astronomy,  shine  each  with  a  coloi 
and  a  light  of  their  own.  The  landscape  of  Scott  forms  the  bacIT  -=I^' 
ground  to  the  human  interest  of  his  tales,  and  is   drawn  with  * 

singularly  bold,  unaflccted,  and  unselfconscious  touch.  That  of  Byre— ^^^^^ 
is  everj^where  coloured  by  the  tints  of  his  own  mind  and  characte^^^^^' 
Shelley's  is  penetrated  with  a  strange  sense  of  the  life  of  nature : 
is  not  so  much  the  world  we  see,  as  the  world  created  again  in  tl 
light  of  his  aerial  imagination.    Keats  describes  nature  more 
and  more  richly  than  the  rest — nature  alone  and  as  she  is :  he  "  lovi 
earth  only  for  her  earthly  sake."     Each  of  these  poets  also  stanc 
in  close  relation  to  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  the  age  to  which  th( 
all  belong,  and  represents  the  different  aspects  of  modern  England 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  this  centurj'.     Once  more,  looking 
the  degree  in  which  the  poets  severally  fulfilled  their  mission, 
might  say  that  Scott's  place  was  to  initiate  the  modern  school — ^1 
is  the  leader  or  pioneer ;  that  Byron's  was  the  greatest  or  the  mo- 
vivid  natural  force ;  that  Shelley  has  the  most  intense  originality 
that  Keats  was  the  most  promising,  if  not  the  widest  and  richest, 
regard  to  gifts  in  poetry  pure,     ^^^lat  then  is  the  place  of  Williar^ — *— '^ 
Wordsworth  ? 

My  whole  criticism  rests  on  the  conviction  that  a  poet's  verse 
simply  the  result  or  realisation  of  the  influences  of  his  ago  as  th( 
affect  his  own  natural  heart  and  soul ;  that  poetry,  in  a  word,  is  tl 
reflection  of  the  poet.       The  most  complete   proof  of  this  woul 
therefore  be  given  by  going  through  the  circumstances  of  Worda^ 
worth's  life.     This,  however,  cannot  be  done  here.^     The  points 
shall  now  allude  to  are,  briefly,  that  he  was  bom  and  bred  as  a 
in  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful  regions  of  England ;  this^^ 
he  was   educated   at  Cambridge;   that   he  lived  much    in   Yrancrf'^^ 
between  1790  and  1792,  and  shared   in   the  powerful  impulses 
that  time  towards  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  moral  conditioi 
of  man ;  that  the   storms  in  which  the  French  Revolution  clos 
and    the    long  career    of    warfare   which   it   originated,    gave  hit 

(1)  Readers  who  may  agree  with  the  general  theory  above  expressed,  or  may  thint^-^^  : 
it  worth  attention,  will  iind  a  biographical  sketch  of  W^oixlsworth  pix'fixed  to  Messrs  ^^ 
Moxon's  Selections  from  his  Poems,  in  which  the  writer  has  tried  to  new  Words  worth's^ 
life  in  strict  relation  to  his  writings. 
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mind  a  more  English,  a  more  moderate  or  conservative  tendency ; 

that  he  then  fixed  himself  in  England ;  became  the  friend  of  the 

most  cultivated  and  original  men  of  the  time;  took  the  warmest 

interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  especially  of  the  poorer 

ohisses ;  devoted  himself  to  expressing  his  thoughts  in  poetry  as 

-felie   one  object  of  his  life;  and,  long  surviving  his  great  contem- 

-poraries,  carried  out  his  purpose,  till  death — coming  otherwise  than 

Jme   came  to  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley,  or  even  to  Scott — calmly 

jr^moved  him  in  his  eighty-first  year  (1850).     It  is  obvious   that 

'iJxia   length  of  days  in  itself  gave  Wordsworth  a  vast  advantage 

£>^er  the  poets  just  named.     He  shared  in  all  the  impulses  which 

ftormed  them;  he  saw  the  revolutions  which  they  hardly  survived, 

23i.xid  saw  them  over.     Their  own  lives  were  more  or  less  distracted ; 

is  was  a  quiet  imresting  completion.     Others  had  at  least  equal 

T'omise,  but  he  fulfilled  his   career    as  a  poet.      Lord  Iloughton 

^s  applied  a  beautiful  phrase  to  Keats :  that  "  the  gods  favoured 

im  with   great   genius    and    early   death."      But    they  favoured 

ordsworth,  I  think,  more  highly;    giving  him,  with  the   "sane 

ind  in  the  sane  body,"  ample  space  and  verge  to   accomplish  all 

purposes. 

Hence  in  Wordsworth  more  of  the  modern  elements  and  tenden- 
cies appear  to  be  united  than  in  his  contemporaries ;  and  united  also 
th   greater  balance  and  moderation  than  in  any  one  of  them, 
ss  so  in  appearance,  he  is  thus  more  essentially  Greek  than  they. 
CJertain  high  qualities  indeed  he  wants,  especially  rapidity  in  move- 
^ixent ;   his  narrative  rarely  has  vividness  and  fire ;    in  his   love  of 
expressing  subtle  and  original  thoughts,  he  sometimes  moralises  too 
*^ng;  he  does  not  always  remember  that  the  firat  end  of  poetrj' 
^  pleasure.     Yet,  on  the  whole,  I  think  the  voices  of  the  best  judges 
''^ould  recion  Wordsworth  as  the  most  representative  man  among 
-^^  Contemporary  poets — as  the  man  who  had  done  fullest  justice  to 
-'^is  powers,  and  had  left  us  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  delightful 
*^gacy  in  song  which  has  fallen  to  England  during  the  last  two 
^nturies.     That  which  is  here  given  to  Wordsworth,  if  he  deserves 
^^>  is  the  best  praise,  as  it  is  the  rarest : — To  have  the  highest  powers, 
^^d  to  bring  them  all  into  harmony ;  to  combine  them  in  just  unity. 
^^  Was  natural,  however,  that  such  a  judgment  should  not  be  formed 
^^  once ;  indeed,  that,  however  firmly  based  on  fact,  it  should  not  be 
J^pular,  or  easily  accepted.     To  overweight  a  scale  is  much  easier 
*^€in  to  balance  it.     It  is  so  with  the  operations  of  the  mind.     A 
"f^^t  who  has  some  one  great  faculty  in  a  predominant  degree  is 
^^tiessarily  the  most  striking  at  the  first,  and  to  the  many.     The 
P^antic  fire  of  Scott,  the  personal  passion  of  Byron,  the  imagina- 
^"^"e  ecstasy  of  Shelley  are  examples.     Something  in  their  splendid 
^cesses  fits  in  with  the  reader's  mind.      But  the  poet  who  gives 
^^th  element  its  place  and  no  more,  will  never  strike  so  much  as  the 
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unbalanced  g^us,  never  perhaps  be  so  popular.     He  wfll^  hoFwem, 

exercise  the  deepest  influence  over  the  leading  minda  of 

time^  and  that  influence  is  the  one  which  finally  passes  into  the^^^_     a 

sentiment  of  people  in  general — ^it  is  the  influence  that  lasts. 

through  the  lifetime  of  Wordsworth  runs  an  undercurrent  of 

in  his   superiority   amongst   his   great    brethren   in   verse ;    Scottje-- 

Shelley,  Coleridge,  even  Byroii,  they  all  seem  to  recognise  him 

the  eldest  brother;  they   know  that  is   the  head  of  the  family. 

These  are  the  votes  which  have  real  value ;   thev  are  the  deter—' 

mining  or  prerogative  suifrages. 

But  I  must  now  turn  to  Wordsworth  as  a  descriptive  poet.     Ev< 
from  my  little  sketch  of  his  life  it  might  be  inferred  that  his 
and  greatest  interest  would  bo  man  ;  not  nature,  in  the  limited 
of  the  word.     The  slightest  inspection  of  his  poems  amply  confi] 
this  inference.     No  modem  poet  equals  Wordsworth  in  the  nimibfli—  —         ir 
of  the  questions  of  the  day  which  he  handles.     No  modem  writecr-: 
has  put  nearly  so  many  of  the  aspects  of  English  history  into 
verse.  None  has  come  near  him  in  the  expression  which  he  has  gi^ 
to  our  common  thoughts  and  common   feelings.     But,  under  th» 

general  law  or  impulse  of  the  modem  mind,  external  nature  inevitably J 

formed  a  great  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  poetry  to  him.     W-  ^ 

have  seen  how  this  was  dealt  with  by  his  contemporaries, 
lastly,  is  Wordsworth's  precise  attitude  in  regard  to  nature  ? 

Here  again  we  find  the  answer  in  what  he  has  written  of  his 
early  life.     With  an  intensity  of  imaginative  sympathy,  which  w 
can  perhaps  but  dimly  comprehend,  Wordsworth  as  a  boy,  he  tells 
felt  the  reality  of  the  soul  so  strongly,  and  realised  it  so  personall; 
that  external  existence  appeared  a  kind  of  dream  to  him.   As  intei 
and  delicate,  if  less  remote  and  mysterious  than  Shelley^s  percepti 
of  the  sold  of  nature,  Wordsworth's  idea  was  also  held  in  subo; 
tion  to  reason.     When  this  visionary  gleam  passed  from  his  eyes, 
same  faculty,  transforming  itself,  presented  the  world  to  him  as  in 
fused  with  living  2)ower. 

He  felt  the  sentiment  of  Being  spread 

O'er  all  that  moves  and  all  that  seemeth  still : 

The  IVesences  of  Nature  in  the  sky 

And  on  the  earth  ;  the  Visions  of  the  hills, 

And  Souls  of  lonely  places. 

Or,  again,  in  "  Hartleap  Well :  " — 

The  Being  that  is  in  the  clouds  and  air, 
That  is  in  the  green  leaves  among  the  groves, 
Maintains  a  deep  and  reverential  care 
For  the  unoffending  creatures  whom  he  loves. 

As  his  mind  matured,  this  sense  of  a  true  life  in  nature  influenceJC^^^"^^ 
Wordsworth  in  two  main  directions.     On  the  one  hand,  it  led  him  to 
f^f  as  it  were,  out  of  himself  and  the  range  of  immediate  human 
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^te^Bts,  and  to  view  the  landscape  as  something  which,  as  itself 
eyerywh^re  with  soul,  by  itself  alone  deserved  the  most 
thfiil  and  loving  painting.  In  this  sense  he  perhaps  stands  alone 
a  describer  of  nature  for  her  own  sake.  On  the  other,  the  same 
se  urged  him  to  identify  nature  with  the  human  heart ;  to  study 
— ^man  especially  leading  a  simple  and  unsophisticated  life — 
the  highest  effort,  work,  or  manifestation  of  nature.  In  thi^ 
vince  of  his  art  Wordsworth  perhaps  confined  himself  too  much ; 
€i  the  circmnstances  of  his  life  tended  to  confirm  him  in  his  limi- 
ion.  He  became  at  times  too  didactic  when  he  expressed  the 
found  lessons  which  he  read  in  the  world  about  him  ;  he  lived  too 
h  out  of  the  main  currents  of  thought.  Compared  with  Byron, 
ordsworth  appears  insular  in  his  range.  Returning  to  him  as  the 
t  of  nature  for  her  own  sake ;  as  the  "  Ode  on  Intimations  of 
ortality"  renders  the  feelings  of  childhood,  so  the  "  Lines 
tten  above  Tintern  "  mark  another  stage  in  his  poetical  develop- 
He  here  describes  the  landscape  as  it  appeared  when  he 
^^"%risited  it  after  the  interval  which  separated  youth  from  manhood, 
is  to  this  central  period  of  Wordsworth's  life  that  those  poems 
-ong  which,  to  those  who  think  gently  but  seriously  of  life,  have 
^^sciiidered  him  one  of  England's  greatest  benefactors.  There  is  hardly 
^r  poet  who  gives  a  pleasure  not  only  so  high  in  its  intensity,  but 
imiformly  innocent  and  wholesome  in  its  tone.  Recall  for  an 
tant  the  long  landscape  gallery  which  has  now  passed  for  a  moment 
ore  us  even  in  this  imperfect  sketch  —  the  trim  parterres  of 
<mison ;  the  elegant  and  finished  cultivation  of  Gray ;  the  wild 
I>ic5ture8quene8s  of  Scott ;  the  purple  thunder-clouds  of  Byron ;  the 
us  profusion  of  Keats;  the  enchanted  Midsummer  night's 
of  Shelley, — yet,  after  all  these,  what  Wordsworth  offers 
than  any  other,  might  be  rightly  called  the  Garden  of  the 
We  visit  others;  but  we  dwell  with  him:  he  has  so  much 
"^  «weet  sobriety,  imited  with  so  much  imaginative  freshness.  So 
as  I  know,  no  one  man  has  left  any  series  which  could  take  the 
of  the  pictures  that  he — like  his  contemporary  poet  in  paint- 
5  the  great  Turner — ^has  bequeathed  to  us ;  none  so  refined  in 
*^^'^et ration,  so  gracious  in  their  sentiment,  so  deep,  yet  so  simple, 
^heir  moral;  none  more  felicitous  in  phrase,  or  more  caressing 
^'"^membrance.     I  quote  two  contrasted  sonnets. 

TO  A  TRAVELLER  EST  THE  LAKE  DISTEICT. 

Yes,  there  is  holy  pleasure  in  thine  eye ! 

The  lovely  cottage  in  the  gardian  nook 

Hath  stirr'd  thee  deeply ;  with  its  own  clear  brook, 

Its  own  small  pasture,  almost  its  own  sky  ! 

But  covet  not  the  abode — Oh,  do  not  sigh    [ 
As  many  do,  repining  while  they  look ; 
Intruders,  who  would  tear  from  Nature's  book 
This  precious  leaf  with  harsh  impiety : 
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Think  what  the  home  would  be,  if  it  were  thine, 
Even  thine,  though  few  thy  wants  I — ^Boof,  window,  dw 
The  very  flowers  are  sacred  to  the  Poor, 

The  roses  to  the  porch  which  they  entwine : 
Yea,  all  that  now  enchants  thee,  from  the  day 
On  which  it  should  be  touched,  would  melt  away. 

'What  refinement,  yet  what  simplicity,  in  the  words  ui 
Wordswoi*th,  like  Shelley,  has  often  subtly  identified  luir 
some  work  of  nature,  as  in  the  well-known  Daflfodils. 
exhibits  the  same  imaginative  transformation  in  regard  to  a 
termediate,  as  it  were,  between  nature  and  man — treating  tl 
as  if  an  essential  or  \'ital  portion  of  the  landscape,  yet  inft 
it  a  trace  of  human  soul,  which  it  shares  with  its  inhabita 
other  specimen  is  throughout  conceived  in  a  similar  strain  of 
subtlety  and  simplicity.  Wordsworth  has  gained  much,  as  * 
from  the  observation  of  nature,  and  has  made  it  the  freque 
of  his  poetry :  now  he  pleases  himself  with  the  counter-i 
it  is  rather  the  mind  which  makes  the  beauty  of  the  lands( 
the  landscape  which  teaches  us  beauty. 

Most  sweet  it  is  with  unuplifted  eyes 
To  pace  the  ground,  if  path  be  there  or  none, 
While  a  fair  region  round  the  traveller  lies, 
Which  he  forbears  again  to  look  upon : 

Pleased  rather  with  some  soft  ideal  scene, 
The  work  of  fancy,  or  aanie  happy  tone 
Of  meditation  y  slipping  in  between 
The  heaxUy  coming  and  the  beauty  gone. 

If  thought  and  love  desert  us,  from  that  day 
Let  us  break  off  all  commerce  with  the  Muse ; 
With  Thought  and  Love  companions  of  our  way — 

Whatever  the  senses  take  or  may  refuse — 
The  mind's  internal  heaven  shall  shed  her  dews 
Of  inspiration  on  the  humblest  lay. 

What  is  the  value  or  the  use  of  descriptive  poetry? 
at  all  done  my  task  rightly,  I  hope  that  many  readers  wi 
inclined  to  ask  that  question.     It  brings  home  to  us,  in  t 
and  din  of  common  life,  the   freshness   and  beauty  of  i 
repairs  the  prosaic  ravages  of  man ;  it  carries  the  landsca] 
doors.     But  it  does  more  than  this.     There  are  few  men 
sec  nature  with  such  vivid  accuracy  as  the  poet,  who  sees 
there  are  few  who  can  colour  it  with  such  human  interest  ai 
as  the  poet  colours  it  for  us ;  there  is  a  subtle  charm  and 
the  landscape,  when  thus  described,  which  even  the  actual  i 
be  found  to  want. 

F.  T.  Pai 

Xov,f  1865. 


VITTORIA. 
Chapter  XXV. 

ACROSS  THE   MOUNTAIXS. 

After  parting  from  Vittoria,  Angelo  made  his  way  to  an  inn,  where 
he  ate  and  drank  like  a  man  of  the  fields,  and  slept  with  the  power 
of  one  from  noon  till  after  morning.  The  innkeeper  came  up  to  his 
^^■00X11,  and,  finding  him  awake,  asked  him  if  he  was  disposed  to  take 
a  second  holiday  in  hed.  Angelo  jumped  up ;  as  he  did  so,  his  stiletto 
slipped  from  under  his  pillow  and  flashed. 

**  That's  a  pretty  bit  of  steel,"  said  the  innkeeper,  but  could  not 
S^t  a  word  out  of  him.     It  was  plain  to  Angelo  that  this  fellow  had 
suspicions.     Angelo  had  been  careful  to  tie  up  his  clothes  in  a  bimdle ; 
^ere  was  nothing  for  the  innkeeper  to  see,  save  a  yoamg  man  in  bed, 
^h.o  had  a  terrible  weapon  near  his  hand,  and  a  look  in  his  eyes  of  wary 
indolence  that  counselled  prudent  dealings.  He  went  out,  and  returned 
^  second  and  a  third  time,  talking  more  and  more  confusedly  and  fret- 
*^^y ;  but  as  he  was  again  going  to  leave,  "  No,  no,"  said  Angelo, 
^^termined  to  give  him  a  lesson,  "  I  have  taken  a  liking  to  your  com- 
pany.    Here,  come  here ;  I  will  show  you  a  trick.     I  learnt  it  from 
^*ie  Servians  when  I  was  three  feet  high.     Look ;  I  lie  quite  still, 
you  observe.     Try  to  get  on  the  other  side  of  that  door  and  the  point 
^^^  this  blade  shall  scratch  you  through  it."     Angelo  laid  the  blue 
^l^^et  up  his  wrist  and  slightly  curled  his  arm.     "  Try,'*  he  repeated, 
^^t  the  innkeeper  had  stopped  short  in  his  movement  towards  the  door, 
^"ell,  then,  stay  where  you  are,"  said  Angelo,  "  and  look  ;  I'll  be 
?|^  good  as  my  word.     There's  the  point  I  shall  strike."     With  that 
5^  gave  the  peculiar  Servian  jerk  of  the  muscles,  from  the  wrist  up 
^^^^  arm,  and  the  blade  quivered  on  the  mark.     The  innkeeper  fell 
k  in  admiring  horror.     "  Now  fetch  it  to  me,"  said  Angelo,  putting 
ti  arms  carelessly  under  his  head.      The  innkeeper  tugged  at  the 
e.     "  Hlustrious  signore,  I  am  afraid  of  breaking  it,"  he  almost 
^^^impered ;  "  it  seems  alive,  does  it  not  ?  "    *'  Like  a  hawk  on  a  small 
"  said  Angelo  ;  "  that's  the  beauty  of  those  blades.     They  kill, 
put  you  to  as  little  pain  as  a  shot ;  and  it's  better  than  a  shot  in 
>ir  breast — ^there's  something  to  show  for  it.     Send  up  your  wife  or 
>ir  daughter  to  take  orders  about  my  breakfast.     It's  the  breakfast 
£ve mountaineers  ;  and  don't  '  Illustrious  signore'  me,  sir,  either  in 
^  hearing  or  out  of  it.     Leave  the  knife  sticking." 
TThe  innkeeper  sidled  out  with  a  dumb  salute.     "  I  can  count  on 
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his  discretion  for  a  couple  of  hours,"  Aiigelo  said  to  himself, 
knew  the  effect  of  an  exhibition  of  physical  dexterity  and  s 
upon    a    coward.      The   landlord's    daughter    came    and   receiv 
his  orders  for  breakfast.     Angelo  inquired  whether  they  had  bee 
visited  by  Germans  of  late.      The  girl    told  him  that  a  GermanrrKr 
chasseur  with  a  couple  of  soldiers  had  called  them  up  last  night 
**  Wouldn't  it  have  been  a  pity  if  they  had  dragged  me  out  and  sho^ 
me  P  "  said  Angelo. 

"  But  they  were  after  a  lady,"  she  explained ;  "  they  have  gone  om 
to  Bormio,  and  expect  to  catch  her  there  or  in  the  mountains." 

'*  Better  there  than  in  the  mountains,  my  dear  ;  don't  you  thinlT 
so?" 

The  girl  said  that  she  would  not  like  to  meet  those  fellows  amon   . 
the  mountains. 

"  Suppose  you  were  among  the  mountains,  and  those  fellows 
up  with  you ;  wouldn't  you  clap  your  hands  to  see  me  jumping  dow 
right  in  front  of  you  aQ  ?  "  said  Angelo. 

"  Yes,  I  should,"  she  admitted.     "  What  is  one  man,  though  ?  " 
"  Something,  if  he  feeds  like  five.     Quick  !  I  must  eat.     Havey 
a  lover  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Fancy  you  are  waiting  on  him." 

"  He's  only  a  middling  lover,  signore.     He  lives  at  des,  over  Vj 
Pejo,  in  Val  di  Non,  a  long  way,  and  courts  me  twice  a  year,  when 
comes  over  to  do  carpentering.    He  cuts  very  pretty  Madonnas, 
is  a  German." 

"  Ha !  you  kneel  to  the  Madonna,  and  give  your  lips  to  a  Ge 
Go." 

"  But  I  don't  Kke  him  much,  signore ;  it's  my  father  who  wish^ 
me  to  have  him  ;  he  can  make  money." 

Angelo  motioned  to  her  to  be  gone,  saying  to  himself,  **  That  feth* 
of  hers  would  betray  the  saints  for  a  handful  of  florins." 

He  dressed,  and  wrenched  his  knife  from  the  door.     Hearing 
clatter  of  a  horse  at  the  porch,  he  stopped  as  he  was  desc^ading  t 
stairs.     A  German  voice    said.  Sure  enough,    my   jolly    landlo] 
she's  there,  in  Worms — your  Bormio.     Foimd  her  at  the  big  hote! 
spoke  not  a  syllable ;  stole  away ;  stole  away.     One  chopin  of  win^ 
I'm  off  on  four  legs  to  the  captain.     Those  lads  who  are  after  her 
Eoveredo  and  Trent  have  bad  noses.     '  Poor  nose — empty 
Says  the  captain,  *  I  stick  at  the  point  of  the  cross-roads.*     Says 
'  Herr  Captain,  I'm  back  to  you  first  of  the  lot.'    My  business  is 
find  the  runaway  lady — pretty  Fraulein  !  pretty  Fraulein !  la'i-ti 
There's  money  on  her  servant,  too  ;  he's  a  disguised  Excellency 
handsome  boy  ;  but  he  has  cut  himself  loose,  and  he  go  hang, 
birds  for  the  pride  of  the  thing  ;  one  for  satisfaction — ^I'm  satisfied 
l^ve  killed  chamois  in  mv  time.      Jacob,  I  am ;  Baumwalder,  I  amgi 
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.Jf^eekelwitz  likewise;    and   the  very  devil  for   following  a  tra 
!  the  wine  is  good.    You  know  the  song  P — 

'  He  who  drinks  wine,  he  may  cry  with  a  will, 
Fortuno  is  mine,  may  she  stick  t<j  ine  still.' 

it  you  in  German — ^the  long^ge  of  song  !  my  own,  my  native 
— €7* — lat-ai — kt'la^lat-ai'i-te  I 

*  While  stars  still  sit 
On  mountain  tops, 
I  take  my  gun, 
Kiss  little  one 
On  mother's  breast. 

My  pipe  is  lit, 
I  cHmb  the  slopes, 
I  meet  the  dawn — 
A  little  one 

On  mother's  breast. 

Ai-aii:  tn-ta'tai:  lu-iU'tn-c  f 

"^"^^other  chopin,  my  jolly  landlord.     What's  that  you're  mumbling  P 
^^^^:^Ottt  the  servant  of  my  runaway  young  ladyp     He  go  hang! 

itP " 

"^ngelo  struck  his  foot   heavily  on   the  stairs ;   the  innkeeper 

"^^hed  and  ran  back,  bowing  to  his  guest.     The  chasseur  cried, 

-^*J1  drink  ferther  on — wine  between  gaps  !  "    A  coin  chinked  on 

steps   in   accompaniment  to  the  chasseur's  departing  gallop. 

-^^east  of  a  Tedescho,"  the  landlord  exclaimed  as  he  picked  up 

money ;  "  fhei/  do  the  reckoning — ^not  we.     If  I  had  served  him 

the  worth  of  this,  I  should  have  had  the  bottle  at  my  head. 

t  a  country  ours  is !     We're  ridden  over,  ridden  over ! "     Angelo 

'^^pelled  the  landlord  to  sit  with  him  while  he  ate  like  five  moun- 

M:fceer8.     He  left  mere  bones  on  the  table.     "It's  wonderful,"  said 

^^^  innkeeper ;  "  you  can't  know  what  fear  is."     "  I  think  I  don't," 

^■^^^lo  replied ;  "  you  do ;  cowards  have  to  serve  every  party  in 

Up,  and  follow  at  my  heels  till  I  dismiss  you.     You  know  the 

^  into  the  Val  Pejo  and  the  Val  di  Sole."     The  innkeeper  stood 

'^'t^^enched  behind  a  sturdy  negative.     Angelo  eased  him  to  submis- 

'^li  by  telling  him  that  he  only  wanted  the  way  to  be  pointed  out. 

^^iring  tobacco  ;  you're  going  to  have  an  idle  day,"  said  Angelo ;  "  I 

^^  you  when  we  separate."    He  was  deaf  to  entreaties  and  refiisals, 

^^  began  to  look  mad  about  the  eyes ;  his  poor  coward  plied  him 

<^  expostulations,  offered  his  wife,  his  daughter,  half  the  village, 

'  the  service :  he  had  to  follow,  but  would  take  no  cigars.     Angelo 

v^  bis  daughter  fetch  bread  and  cigars,  and  put  a  handful  in  his 

^^0t;  upon  which,  after  two  hours  of  inactivity  at  the  foot  of  the 

le  ehapel,  where  Angelo  waited  for  the  coming  of  Yittoria's  mes- 

^er,  the  innkeeper  was  glad  to  close  his  fist.     About  noon  Lorenzo 

e,  and  at  once  acted  a  play  of  eyes  for  Angelo  to  perceive  bis 
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distriist  of  the  man  and  a  multitude  of  bad  things  about  bim  :  be  wa 
reluctant,  notwithstanding  Angelo's  ready  nod,  to  bring  out  a  letter 
and  frowned  again,  for  emphasis  to  the  expressive  comedy.  Th« 
letter  said : — 

"  I  have  fallen  upon  English  friends.     They  lend  me  money.     Fl 
to  Lugano  by  the  help  of  these  notes  :  I  inclose  them,  and  will  nc 
ask  pardon  for  it.     The  ValteUina  is  dangerous ;  the  Stelvio  we  kno~ 
to  be  watched.     Retrace  your  way,  and  then  try  the  Engadine. 
should  stop  on  a  breaking  bridge  if  I  thought  my  companion,  n= 
Carlo's  cousin,  was  near  capture.     I  am  well  taken  care  of:  one 
my  dearest  friends,  a  captain  in  the  English  army,  bears  me  compaia 
across.     I  have  a  maid  from  one  of  the  villages,  a  \\dlling  girl.     "W 
ride  up  to  the  mountains ;  to-morrow  we  cross  the  pass ;  there  is 
glacier.    Val  di  Non  sounds  Italian,  but  I  am  going  into  the  enemjj 
land.     You  see,  I  am  well  guarded.     My  immediate  anxiety  concer" 
you ;  for  what  will  our  Carlo  ask  of  me  ?    Lose  not  one  momeB 
Away,  and  do  not  detain  Lorenzo.     Ho  has  orders  to  meet  us  up  hig 
in  the  mountain  this  evening.     He  is  the  best  of  servants ;  but^ 
always  meet  the  best  everywhere — that  is,  in  Italy.     Leaving  it 
grieve.     No  news  from  Milan,  except  of  great  confusion  there, 
judge  by  the  quiet  of  my  sleep  that  we  have  come  to  no  harm  ther^ 

"  Your  faithfullest 

"  VrrroRTA.''* 

Lorenzo  and  the  innkeeper  had  arrived  at  an  altercation  befk 
Angelo  finished  reading.     Angelo  checked  it,  and  told  Lorenzo 
make  speed :  he  sent  no  message. 

"  My  humanity,"  Angelo  then  addressed  his  craven  associ(9 
".  counsels  me  that  it's  better  to  drag  you  some  distance  on  than 
kill  you.  You're  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  you  know  why  I  hc2 
to  consider  the  matter.  I  give  you  guide's  pay  up  to  the  glacier,  m 
ten  florins  buon'mano.  Would  you  rather  earn  it  with  the  blood 
a  coimtryman  ?  I  can't  let  that  tongue  of  yours  be  on  the  high  rcz 
of  running  Tedeschi :  you  know  it." 

.  "  Illustrious  signore,  obedience  oils  necessity,"  quoth  the  innkeep^ 
"  If  wc  had  but  a  few  more  of  my  cigars ! " 

"Step  on,"  said  Angelo,  sternly. 

They  walked  till  dark  and  they  were  in  keen  air.  A  hut  fiill 
recent  grass-cuttings,  on  the  border  of  a  sloping  wood,  sheltei^ 
them.  The  innkeeper  moaned  for  food  at  night  and  in  the  mombfl 
and  Angelo  tossed  him  pieces  of  bread.  Beyond  the  wood  they  cai: 
upon  bare  crag  and  commenced  a  sterner  ascent,  reached  the  heigt 
and  roused  an  eagle.  The  great  bird  went  up  with  a  sharp  yel 
hanging  over  them  with  knotted  claws.  Its  shadow  stretched  aero 
sweeps  of  fresh  snow.  The  innkeeper  sent  a  mocking  yelp  after  tl 
eagle. 
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"  Up  here,  one  forgets  one  is  a  father — ^Avhat's  more,  a  husband/' 
lie  said,  striking  a  finger  on  the  side  of  his  nose. 

**  And  a  cur,  a  traitor,  carrion,"  said  Angelo. 

**  Ah,  signore,  one  might  know  you  were  a  noble.  You  can't 
xxnderstand  our  troubles,  who  carry  a  house  on  our  heads  and  have  to 
fill  xnouths  agape." 

**  Speak  when  you  have  better  to  say,"  Angelo  replied. 

**  Padrone,  one  would  really  like  to  have  your  good  opinion  ;  and 
I'm  lean  as  a  wolf  for  a  morsel  of  flesh.  I  could  part  with  my 
l>xxon'mano  for  a  sight  of  red  meat — oh !  red  meat  dripping." 

**  If,"  cried  Angelo,  bringing  his  eyebrows  down  black  on  the  man, 

^"  if  I  knew  that  you  had  ever  in  your  life  betrayed  one  of  us — 

look  below ;  there  you  should  lie  to  be  pecked  and  gnawed  at." 

*'  Ah,  Jacopo  Cruchi,  what  an  end  for  you  when  you  are  full  of 
good  meanings ! "  the  innkeeper  moaned.  "  I  see  your  ribs,  my  poor 
soxil ! " 

Angelo  quitted  his  side.    The  tremendous  excitement  of  the  Alpine 

soUtudes  was  like  a  stringent  wine  to  his  surcharged  spirit.     He  was 

one  to  whom  life  and  death  had  become  as  the  yes  and  no  of  ordinary 

ttien  :  not  more  than  a  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.    It  surprised 

h^un  that  this  fellow,  knowing  his  own  cowardice  and  his  conscience, 

should  consent  to  live,  and  care  to  eat  to  live.     He  had  an  impulse 

^   terrorise  the  creature  till  he  confessed  his  sins,  but  he  was  too 

^^ixtemptible.    Tossing  him  the  last  bit  of  bread,  he  walked  to  a  point 

^l>ove  the  glacier,  and  stood  with  cramped  muscles  and  hot  nerves. 

^^tinction  lay  there  like  a  cradle,  sweet  and  calm.     No  thought  was 

^^   his  brain.     His  torments  hung  at  the  blind  sources  of  sensation, 

^*^^gged  him  to  them,  and  chained  him  by  them. 

^iVhen  he  returned  to  his  companion,  he  found  the  fellow  drinking 

'^''oin  the  flask  of  an  Austrian  soldier.     Another  whitecoat  was  Ipng 

^^^r.    They  pressed  Angelo  to  drink,  and  began  to  play  lubberly 

^^*^inks.     One  clapped  hands,  while  the  other  rammed  the  flask  at 

^"^^  reluctant  mouth,  till  Angelo  tripped  him  and  made  him  a  subject 

^^  derision  ;  whereupon  they  were  all  good  friends.      Musket  oil 

^C)ulder,  the  soldiers  descended,  blowing  at  their  finger-nails  and 

"^^^^ng  at  their  tobacco — lauter  haiscrlichcr  (utter  Imperial) — as  with 

^^«d  enforcement  of  resignation  they  had,  while  lighting,  characterised 

^^  universally  detested  government  issue  of  the  leaf. 

**  They  are  after  //rr,"  said  Jacopo,  and  he  shot  out  his  thumb  and 
^^^^sted  an  eyelid.     His  look  became  insolent,  and  he  added  :  "  I  let 

^m  go  on ;  but  now,  for  my  part,  I  must  tell  you,  my  worthy 

'Htleman,  I've  had  enough  of  it.     You  go  your  way,  I  go  mine. 

^y  me,  and  we  part.     With  the  utmost   reverence,   I   quit  you. 

imbing  mountains  at  my  time  of  life  is  out  of  all  reason.  If  you 
'^nt  companions,  I'll  signal  to  that  pair  of  Tedesehi ;  they're  within 

il.    Would  you  like  it  ?    Say  the  word,  if  you  would — ^hey  ! "  ' 
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Angelo  smiled  at  the  visible  effect  of  the  Hquor. 

"Barto    "Rizzo  would    be  the  man  to  take  you  ia  hand,"  ^^ 

remarked. 

The  innkeeper  flung  his  head  back  to  ejaculate^  and  muimi 
"  Barto  Eizzo  !  defend  me  from  him !     Why,  he  levieB  contri 
upon  us  in  the  Valtellina  for  the  good  of  Milan ;  and  if  we  da:^ 
pay,  we're  all  of  us  down  in  a  black  book.     Disobey,  and  if*  won 
than  swearing  you  won't  pay  taxes  to  the  Intimate — ^perditioii  to 

it ! — government.     Do  you  know  Barto  Kizzo,  padrone  ?    Tou  d(^-      ^I't 
know  him,  I  hope  ?     I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  know  such  a  fellow." 

"  I  am  his  favourite  pupil,"  said  Angelo. 

"  I'd  have  sworn  it,"  groaned  the  innkeeper,  and  cursed  ihe 
and  the  hour  when  Angelo  had  crossed  his  threshold*     That 
he  begged  permission  to  be  allowed  to  return,  crying  with 
entreaty  for  mercy :    "  Barto  Bizzo's  pupils  are  always  out  u] 
bloody  businesses  !  "  Angelo  told  him  that  he  had  now  an  op] 
of  earning  the  approval  of  Barto  Bizzo,  and  then  said,  "  On,' 
they  went  in  the  track  of  the  two  whitecoats ;  the  innkeeper  munm.' 
ing  all  the  while  that  he  wanted  the  approval  of  Barto  Bi2S(^         ^ 
little  as  his  enmity  ;  he  wanted  neither  frost  nor  fire.     The  glaoi'^f 
being  traversed,  they  skirted  a  young  stream,  and  arrived  at 
inn,  where  they  found  the  soldiers  regaling.     Jacopo  was 
by  them  that  the  lady  whom  they  were  pursuing  had  not 
They  pushed  their  wine  for  Angelo  to  drink:  he  declined, 
that  he  had  sworn  not  to  drink  before  he  had  shot  the  chamois 
the  white  cross  on  his  back. 

"  Come :  we're  two  to  one,"  they  said,  "  and  drink  you  shall 
time ! " 

"  Two  to  two,"  returned  Angelo :  "  here  is  my  Jacopo,  and  if  ^ 

doesn't  coimt  for  one,  I  won't  call  him  father-in-law,  and  the 
living  at  Cles  may  have  his  daughter  without  fighting  for  her.'* 

"  Right  so,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  and  you  don't  speak 
German  already." 

"  Haven't  I  served  in  the  ranks  ?  "  said  Angelo,  giving  a 
call  of  the  reveillee. 

He  got  on  with  them  so  well  that  they  related  the  object  of 
expedition,  which  was,  to  catch  a  runaway  young  rebel  lady  and  h( 
her  fast  down  at  Cles  for  the  great  captain — miser  tuchtiger  Saujs^ 
mann" 

"  Hadn't  she  a  servant,  a  sort  of  rascal  ?  "   Angelo  inquired. 

"  Bight  so  ;  she  had :  but  the  doe's  the  buck  in  this  chase.'' 

Angelo  tossed  them  cigars.     The  valley  was  like  a  tumbled  m^ 
tain,   thick  with   crags   and   eminences,   through  which  the  riv( 
worked  strenuously,  sinuous  in  foam,  hurrying  at  the  turns.    Atij 
watched  aU  the  ways  from   a  distant  height  till  set  of  son. 
saw  another  couple  of  soldiers  meet  those  two  at  the  inn,  and  th< 
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^^ne  pair  went  up  towards  the  vale-head.  It  seemed  as  if  Vittoria 
disconcerted  them  by  having  chosen  another  route. 
Padrone,"  said  Jacopo  to  him  abruptly,  when  they  descended  to 
a  resting-place,  "  you  are,  I  speak  humbly,  so  like  the  devil 
I  must  enter  into  a  stipulation  ^ith  you,  before  I  continue  in 
'OUT  company,  and  take  the  worst  at  once.  This  is  going  to  be 
-^ine  second  night  of  my  sleeping  away  from  my  wife :  I  merely 
;^^ention  it.  I  pinch  her,  and  she  beats  me,  and  we  are  equal, 
►ut  if  you  think  of  making  me  fight,  I  tell  you  I  won't.  If  there 
a  furnace  behind  me,  I  should  fall  into  it  rather  than  run  against 
bayonet.  I've  heard  say  that  the  nerves  are  in  the  front  part  of 
J,  and  that's  where  I  feel  the  shock.  Now  we're  on  a  plain  footing, 
ly  that  I'm  not  to  fight.  I'll  be  your  servant  till  you  release  me, 
it  say  I'm  nx)t  to  fight ;  padrone,  say  that." 

"I  can't  say  that:  I'll  say  I  won't  make  you  fight,"  Angelo 

j>acified  him  by  replying.     From  this  moment  Jacopo  followed  him 

leas  like  a  graceless  dog  pulled  by  his  chain.     In  fact,  with  the 

•ense  of  prospective  security,  he  tasted  a  luxurious  amazement  in 

l>eing  moved  about  by  a  superior  will,  wafted  from  his  inn,  and  paid 

fop  witnessing  strange   incidents.     Angelo  took  care  that  he  was 

*Bd  well  at  the  place  where  they  slept,  but  himself  ate  nothing. 

Early  after  dawn  they  mounted  the  heights  above  the  road.     It  was 

•^HHit  noon  that  Angelo  discerned  a  party  coming  from  the  pass  on 

*^t,  consisting  of  two  women  and  three  men.     They  rested  an  hour 

*^  the  viUage  where  he  had  slept  overnight :  the  muskets  were  a 

^^lartcr  of  a  mile  to  the  rear  of  them.     When  they  started  afresh, 

Cttie    of  the  muskets   was   discharged,  and  while   the   echoes  were 

*^^Uing  away,  a  reply  to  it  sounded  in  the  front.     Angelo,  from  his 

P^^st    of  observation,  could  see  that  Vittoria  and  her  party  were 

^**^Pching  between  two   guards,   and   that    she  herself  must  have 

P^^tieived  both  the  front  and  rearward  couple.     Yet  she  and  her 

P^rty  held  on  their  course  at  an  even  pace.     For  a  time  he  kept 

^^^Hi  clearly  in  view  ;  but  it  was  tough  work  along  the  slopes  of  crag  : 

P^^sently  Jacopo  slipped  and  went  down.     "  Ah,  padrone,"  he  said  : 

J'xn  done  for ;  leave  me." 

**  Not  though  I  should  have  to  haul  you  on  my  back,"  replied 

lo.     "  If  I  do  leave  you,  I  must  cut  out  your  tongue." 

Rather  than  that,  I'd  go  on  a  sprained  ankle,"  said  Jacopo,  and 

"^^    strove  manfully  to  conquer  pain,  limping  and  exclaiming,  "  Oh, 

^y  little  village  !     Oh,  my  little  inn  !     When  can  a  man  say  that 

^  has  finished  running  about  the  world!     The  moment  he  sits,  in 

^^^es  the  devil." 

Angelo  was  obliged  to  lead  him  down  to  the  open  way,  upon  which 
^^^y  made  slow  progress. 

**  The  noble  gentleman  might  let  me  return — ^he  might  trust  me 
^^^,"  Jacopo  whimpered. 
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"  The  devil  trusts  nobody,"  said  Angelo. 

"  Ah,  padrone !  there's  a  crucifix.     Let  me  kneel  by  that. 

Angelo  indulged  him.     Jacopo  knelt  by  the  wayside  and  pray 
for  an  easy  ankle  and  a  snoring  pillow  and  no  wakeners. 
this  he  was  refreshed.  The  sun  sank ;  the  darkness  spread  around ; 


air  grew  icy.     "  Does  the  Blessed  Virgin  ever  consider  what  patrio«^ 
have  to  endure  ?  "  Jacopo  muttered  to  himself,  and  aroused  a 
laugh  from  Angelo,  who  seized  him  imder  the  arm,  half-liffcing  him  o: 
At  the  inn  where  they  rested,  he  bathed  and  bandaged  the  foot. 

"  I  can't  help  feeling  a  kindness  to  you  for  it,"  said  Jacopo. 

"  I  can't  afford  to  leave  you  behind,"  Angelo  accounted  for 
attention. 

"Padrone,  we've  been  imderstanding  one  another  all  along 
our  thumbs.     It's  that  old  inn  of  mine — the  taxes !  we  have 
sell  our  souls  to  pay  the  taxes.     There's  the  tongue  of  the  thin, 
I  wouldn't  betray  you  ;  I  wouldn't." 

"I'll. try  you,"  said  Angelo,  and  put  him  to  proof  next  day,  wh 
the  soldiers  stopped  them  as  they  were  driving  in  a  cart,  and  Jaco; 
swore  to  them  that  Angelo  was  his  intended  son-in-law. 

There  was  evidently  an  imusual  activity  among  the  gendarmi 
of  the  lower  valley,  the  Val  di  Non ;  for  Jacopo  had  to  repeat 
fable  more  than  once,  and  Angelo  thought  it  prudent  not  to  ma 
inquiries  about  travellers.     In  this  valley  they  were  again  in  summ 
heat.     Summer  splendours  robed  the  broken  groimd.     The  Val 
Non  lies  towards  the  sun,  banked  by  the  Val  di  Sole,  like  the  southe: 
lizard  imder  a  stone.     Chestnut  forest  and  shoulder  over  should 
of  vineyard  and  meadows  of  marvellous  emerald,  with  here  and  thi 
central,  partly- wooded  crags,  peaked  with  castle-ruins,  and 
castles  that  are  stUl  warm  homes,  and  villages  dropped  among  t 
and  a  river  bounding  and  rushing  eagerly  through  the  rich  en 
form  the  scene,  beneath  that  Italian  sun  which  turns  eve: 
to  gold.     There  is  a  fair  breadth  to  the  vale :  it  enjoys  a  great  ov 
of  sky ;  the  falls  of  shade  are  dispersed,  dot  the  hollow  range, 
are  not  at  noontide  a  broad  curtain  passing  over  from  right  to  lef^ 
The  sun  reigns  and  also  governs  in  the  Val  di  Non. 

"  The  grape  has  his  full  benefit  here,  padrone,"  said  Jacopo. 

But  the  place  was  too  populous,  and  too  much  subjected  to  t 
general  eye,  to  please  Angelo.     At  Cles  they  were  compelled  to  bea 
an  inspection,  and  a  little  comedy  occurred.     Jacopo,  after  exhibiting 
Angelo  as  his  son-in-law,  seeing  doubts  on  the  soldiers'  faces,  mi 
tioned  the  name  of  the  German  suitor  for  his  daughter's  hand 
the  carpenter,  Johann  Spcllmann,  to  whose  workshop  he  requeste<^ 
to  be  taken.     Johann,  being  one  of  the  odd  Germans  in  the  valley 
was  well  known  :  he  was  carving  wood  astride  a  stool,  and  st^ 
his  whistling  to  listen  to  the  soldiers,  who  took  the  first  word  out  o. 
Jacopo's  mouth,  and  were  convinced,  by  Johann's  droop  of  the  chin 
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;  the  tale  had  some  truth  in  it ;  and  more  when  Johann  yelled  at 
Valteline  innkeeper  to  know  why,  then,  he  had  come  to  him,  if 
TBB  prepared  to  play  him  false.  One  of  the  soldiers  said  blimtly 
\y  as  Angelo's  appearance  answered  to  the  portrait  of  a  man  for 
«n  they  were  on  the  look-out,  they  would,  if  their  coimtryman 
d,  take  him  and  give  him  a  dose  of  marching  and  imprison- 
it. 

Ach !  that  won't  make  my  little  Eosetta  love  me  better,"  cried 
ann,  who  commenced  tuning  up  a  string  of  reproaches  against 
nen,  and  pitched  his  carving-blade  and  tools  abroad  in  the  wood- 
t. 

'Well,  now,  it's  queer  you  don't  want  to  fight  this  lad,"  said 
lopo ;  "  he's  come  to  square  it  with  you  that  way,  if  you  think 

Fohann  spared  a  remark  between  his  vehement  imprecations  against 
sex  to  say  that  he  was  ready  to  fight ;  but  his  idea  of  vengeance 
I  directed  upon  the  abstract  conception  of  a  faithless  womankind, 
fdo,  by  reason  of  his  detestation  of  Germans,  temporarily  threw 
laelf  into  the  part  he  was  playing  to  the  extent  of  despising  him. 
ann  admitted  to  Jacopo  that  intervals  of  six  months'  duration  in 
(urtship  were  wide  jumps  for  Love  to  take. 

Yes ;  amor  !  amor  ! "  he  exclaimed  with  extreme  dejection ;  "  / 
jd  wait.  "Well !  since  you've  brought  the  young  man,  we'll 
B  it  out." 

[e  stepped  before  Angelo  with  bare  fists.  Jacopo  had  to  inter- 
K  The  soldiers  backed  Johann,  who  now  said  to  Angelo,  *'  Since 
Ve  come  for  it,  we'll  have  it  out." 

acopo  had  great  difiiculty  in  bringing  him  to  see  that  it  was  a 
ter  to  talk  over.     Johann  swore  he  would  not  talk  about  it,  and 
ready  to  fight  a  dozen  ItaUaus,  man  up  man  down. 
Bare-fisted  ?"  screamed  Jacopo. 

Hey  !  the  old  way  !  Give  him  knuckles,  and  break  his  back, 
boy ! "  cried  the  soldiers ;  "  none  of  their  steel  t/iis  side  of  the 
oitain." 

Dhann  waited  for  Angelo  to  lift  his  hands  ;  and  to  instigate  his 
ctant  adversary,  thumped  his  chest ;  but  Angelo  did  not  move, 
soldiers  roared. 

If  she  has  you,  she  shall  have  a  dolly,"  said  Johann,  now  heated 
I  the  prospect  of  presenting  that  sort  of  husband  to  his  little 
stta.  At  this  juncture  Jacopo  threw  himself  between  them. 
It  shall  be  a  real  fight,"  he  said ;  "  my  daughter  can't  make  up 
mind,  and  she  shall  have  the  best  man.  Leave  me  to  arrange  it 
airly ;  and  you  come  here  in  a  couple  of  hours,  my  children,"  he 
■eased  the  soldiers,  who  unwillingly  quitted  the  scene  where  there 
a  certainty  of  fun,  on  the  assurance  of  there  being  a  livelier  scene 
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When  they  had  turned  their  heels  oa  the  ahop,  Jacopo  made 
face  at  Johann ;  Johaiin  swung  Tound  upon  Angelo,  and  met  a  smil 
Then  followed  explanations. 

"  What's  that  you  say  ?  She's  true — she's  true  ?"  exclaimed  t 
astounded  lover. 

"  True  enough,  but  a  girl  at  an  inn  wants  hotter  courting,"  ai 
Jacopo.     "  His  Excellency  here  is  after  his  own  sweetheart." 

Johann  huzzaed,  hugged  at  Angelo's  hands,  and  gave  a  luaty  fil 
tap  to  Jacopo  on  the  shoulder.  Bread  and  grapes  and  TjTolese  w 
were  placed  for  them,  and  Johann's  mother  soon  produced  a  saL 
eggs,  and  fowl ;  and  then  and  there  declared  her  willingness  to  rece 
Rosetta  into  the  household,  "  if  she  would  swear  at  the  outset  n»" 
to  have  hcUmceh  (home-longing)-;  as  people — ^men  and  women,  botla 
always  did  when  they  took  to  a  new  home  across  a  moimtain."  . 

"  She  won't — will  she  ?  "  Johann  inquired  with  a  dubious  sparkl 

"  Not  she,"  said  Jacopo. 
.  After  the  meal  he  drew  Johann  aside.  They  returned  to  Any 
and  Johann  beckoned  him  to  leave  the  house  by  a  back  way,  lead^ 
up  a  slope  of  garden  into  high  vine-poles.  He  said  that  he  hud  9 
a  party  pass  out  of  Cles  from  the  inn  early,  in  a  light  car,  on  towa 
Meran.  The  gendarmerie  were  busy  on  the  road :  a  mounted  oflB 
had  dashed  up  to  the  inn  an  hour  later,  and  had  followed  them 
was  the  talk  of  the  village. 

"  Padrone,  you  dismiss  me  now,"  said  Jacopo. 

"  I  pay  you,  but  don't  dismiss  you,"  said  Angelo,  and  handed  J 
a  bank-note. 

"  I  stick  to  you,  padrone,  till  you  do  dismiss  me,"  Jacopo  sighe* 

Johann  oflfered  to  conduct  them  as  far  as  the  Monte  Pallade  p 
and  they  started,  avoiding  the  high  road,  which  was  enviably  b^ 
and  solid.  Within  view  of  a  village  under  climbing  woods,  ti 
discerned  an  open  car,  flanked  by  bayonets,  returning  towards  C 
Angelo  rushed  ahead  of  them  down  the  declivitj^,  and  stood  fuB- 
the  road  to  meet  the  procession.  A  giil  sat  in  the  car,  who  hung 
head,  weeping ;  Lorenzo  was  beside  her ;  an  Englishman  on  foot  g 
employment  to  a  pair  of  soldiers  to  get  him  along.  As  they  e^ 
near  at  marching  pace,  Lorenzo  yawned  and  raised  his  hand  to 
cheek,  keeping  the  thumb  pointed  behind  him.  Licluding  the  g 
there  were  four  prisoners  :  Vittoria  was  absent.  The  Englishns 
as  he  was  being  propelled  forward,  addressed  Angelo  in  Frea 
asking  him  whether  he  could  bear  to  see  an  unoffending  foreig- 
treated  with  wanton  violation  of  law.  The  soldiers  bellowed  at  ib 
captive,  and  Angelo  sent  a  stupid  shrug  after  him.  They  rounde* 
bend  of  the  road,     Angelo  tightened  the  buckle  at  his  waist. 

"  Now  I  trust  you,"  he  said  to  Jacopo.  "  Follow  the  length  of  i 
miles  over  the  pass  :  if  you  don't  see  me  then,  you  have  your  libei 
tongue  and  all." 
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l^ith  that,  lie  doubled  his  arms  and  set  forth  at  a  steady  run, 
leaving  his  companions  to  speculate  on  his  powers  of  endurance. 
They  did  so  complacently  enough,  imtil  Jacopo  backed  hiTn  for  a 
distance  and  Johann  betted  against  him,  when  behold  them  at 
intervals  taking  a  sharp  trot  to  keep  him  in  view. 


Chapter  XXVI. 

THE   DUEL   IN   THE   PASS. 

Meajcwhile  Captain  Weisspriess  had  not  been  idle.  Standing  at  a 
blunt  angle  of  the  ways  converging  upon  Vittoria's  presumable 
destination,  he  had  roused  up  the  gendarmerie  along  the  routes  to 
Meran  by  Trent  on  one  side,  and  Bormio  on  the  other ;  and  himself 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had  rejected  the  valley  of  the 
Adige  for  the  Valteline,  whence  he  supposed  that  she  would  be 
tempted  either  to  cross  the  Stelvio  or  one  of  the  passes  into  southem- 
iiiost  Tyrol.  He  was  led  to  think  that  she  would  certainly  bear  upon 
Switzerland,  by  a  course  of  reasoning  connected  with  Angelo  Guida- 
*carpi,  who,  fleeing  under  the  cross  of  blood,  might  be  calculated  on 
to  push  for  the  mountains  of  the  Republic ;  and  he  might — judging 
oy  the  hazards — conduct  the  lady  thither,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
^^rinie  and  love  in  security.  The  captain,  when  he  had  discovered 
-Ajigelo's  crest  and  name  on  the  betraying  handkerchief,  had  no 
doubts  concerning  the  nature  of  their  intimacy,  and  he  was  spurred 
^y  a  new  and  thrice  eager  desire  to  capture  the  couple — the  criminal 
^^  the  purposes  of  justice,  and  the  other  because  he  had  pledged 
*^  notable  reputation  in  the  chase  of  her.  The  conscience  of  this 
^^^^'s  vanity  was  extremely  active.  He  had  engaged  to  conquer 
^^  stubborn  girl,  and  he  thought  it  possible  that  he  might  take 
^  .^nistress  from  the  patriot  ranks,  with  a  loud  ha !  ha !  at  revo- 
'^^onists,  and  some  triumph  over  his  comrades.  And  besides,  he 
^^  the  favourite  of  Coimtess  Anna  of  Lenkenstein,  who  yet  refused 
^^  bring  her  estates  to  him;  she  dared  to  trifle;  she  also  was  a 
^Oman  who  required  rude  lessons.  "Weisspriess,  a  poor  soldier 
ing  the  heritage  of  lusty  appetites,  had  an  eye  on  his  fortune, 
?^d  served  neither  Mars  alone  nor  Venus.  Countess  Anna  was  to 
,^^  among  that  company  assembled  at  the  Castle  of  Sonnenberg  in 
"^'^cran ;  and  if,  while  introducing  Vittoria  there  with  a  discreet  and 
^citing  reserve,  he  at  the  same  time  handed  over  the  assassin  of 
imat  Paul,  a  fine  harvest  of  praise  and  various  pleasant  forms  of 
^^^teale  passion  were  to  be  looked  for — a  rich  vista  of  a  month's 
"^^trigue;  at  the  end  of  it  possibly  his  wealthy  lady,  thoroughly 
^^liied,  for  a  wife,  and  redoubled  triumph  over  his  comrades.  With- 
^^t  these  successes,  what  availed  the  fame  of  the  keenest  swordsman 
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in  the  Austrian  army  ?    The  feast,  as  well  as  the  plumes^  of  van 

were  offered  to  reward  the  able  exercise  of  his  wits. 

•  He  remained  at  the  sub- Alpine  inn  until  his  servant  Wilhi 

(for  whom  he  had  despatched  the  duchess's  chasseur,  then  in  atl 

ance  on  Vittoria)  arrived  from  Milan,  bringing  his  imifonn. 

chasseur  was  directed  on  the  Bormio  line,  with  orders  that  he  sho* 

cause  the  arrest  of  Vittoria  only  in  the  case  of  her  being  on 

extreme  limit  of  the  Swiss  frontier.     Keeping  his  commimicatL.* 

alert,  "VVeisspriess  bore  towards  that  way  to  meet  him.      Fort" 

smiled  on  his   strategy.     Jacob   Baumwalder  Feckelwitz — ^full 

wine,  and  discharging  hurrahs  along  the  road — ^met  him   on     'tie 

bridge   over  the  roaring  Oglio,  just  out  of  Edolo,  and  gave  lixm 

news  of  the  fugitives.     "Both  of  them  were  at  the  big  hotel     in 

Bormio,"  said  Jacob ;  "  and  I  set  up  a  report  that  the  Stelvio  "^p^as 

watched ;  and  so  it  is."     He  added  that  he  thought  they  were  goii^g 

to  separate ;   he  had  heard   something  to   that  effect ;   he  belie v^ 

that  the  young  lady  was  bent  upon  crossing  one  of  the  passes     "^o 

Meran.     Last  night  it  had  devolved  on  him  to  kiss  away  the  tear«    <>' 

the  young  lady's  maid,  a  Yalteline  peasant-girl,  who  deplored    tl^^ 

idea  of  an  expedition  over  the  mountains,  and  had,  with  the  us^J^^l 

cat-like  tendencies  of  these  Italian  minxes,  torn  his  cheek  in  retvU^ 

for  his   assiduities.      Jacob  displayed  the  pretty  scratch  obtaii^^ 

in  the  Herr  Captain's  service,  and  got  his  money  for  having  siglx't^ 

Vittoria  and  seen   double.     Weisspriess  decided  in  his  mind   tl>*^ 

Angelo  had  now  separated  from  her  (or  rather,  she  from  him)      '^^ 

safety.     He  thought  it  very  probable  that  she  would  likewise?      * 

to  Switzerland.     Yet,  knowing  that  there  was  the  attraction  of 

friends   for  her  at  Meran,  he  conceived  that  he  should  act 

prudently  by  throwing  himself  on  that  line,  and  forwarding 

Baumwalder  along  the  Valteline  by  Val  A'iola,  up  to  Ponte  in 

Enffadine,  with  orders  to  seize  her  if  he  should  see  her  and 

.  ...  1 

her  conveyed  to  Cles,  in  T}to1.   Vittoria  being  only  by  the  gen^-' 

interpretation  of  her  conduct  not  imder  interdict,  an  unscrupu^ 

Imperial  oflBcer  might  in  those  military  times  venture  to  employ 

gendarmerie  for  his  own  purposes,  if  he  could  but  give  a  plaus^ 

colour  of  devotion  to  the  Imperial  interests. 

The  chasseur  sped  lamentingly  back,  and  Weisspriess,  takin} 

guide   from  the    skirting    hamlet    above    Edolo,   quitted    the 

Camonica,  climbed  the  Tonale,  and  reached  Vermiglio  in  the  bra 

valley   of  that   name,   scientifically   observing  the  features   of 

country  as  he  went.     At  Vermiglio  he  encountered  a  brother  o^ 

of  one  of  his  former  regiments,  a  fat  major  on  a  tour  of  inspe< 

who  happened  to  be  a  week  behind  news  of  the  army,  and  det 

him  on  the, pretext  of  helping  him  on  in  his  car — a  mockerj 

drove  Weisspriess  to  the  pci*petual  reply,  **  You  are  my  su 

officer,"  which  reduced  the  major  to  ask  him  whether  he  hac 
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graded  a  step.  As  usual,  Weisspriess  was  pushed  to  assert  liis 
oghtiness,  backed  by  the  shadow  of  his  sword.  ''I  am  a  man 
th.  a  family,"  said  the  major,  modestly.  "  Then  I  shall  call  you 
T  superior  officer  while  they  allow  you  to  remain  so,"  returned 
eisspriess,  who  scorned  a  married  soldier. 

**  I  aspired  to  the  Staff  once  myself,"  said  the  major.  "  Unfortu- 
tely,  I  grew  in  girth — ^the  wrong  way  for  ambition.  I  digest, 
lammilate  with  a  fatal  ease.  Stout  men  are  doomed  to  the  obscurer 
,ths.  You  may  quote  Napoleon  as  a  contrary  instance — eh  ?  I 
Guntain  positively  that  his  day  was  over,  his  sun  was  eclipsed,  when 
8  valet  had  to  loosen  the  buckles  of  his  waistcoat  and  breech. 
ow,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

**  I  say,"  Weisspricss  replied,  "  that  if  there's  a  further  deprecia- 
on  of  the  paper  currency,  we  shall  none  of  us  have  much  chance  of 
igesting  or  assimilating  either — ^if  I  know  at  all  what  those  pro- 


asses  mean." 


**  Our  good  Lombard  cow  is  not  half  squeezed  enough,"  observed 
be  major,  confidentially  in  tone.  "  When  she  makes  a  noise— 
[tiick!  the  pail  at  her  udders  and  work  away;  that's  my  advice. 
^Tiafs  the  verse?  —  our  Zwitterwitz's,  I  mean;  the  Viennese 
K)et: — 

*  Her  milk  is  good — the  Lombard  cow ; 
Let  her  be  noisy  when  she  pleases  : 
But  if  she  kicks  the  pail,  I  vow, 
We'll  make  her  used  to  sharper  squeezes : 
We'll  "write  her  mighty  deeds  in  cheeses  : 
(That  is,  if  she  yields  milk  enow).'  " 

*•  Capital !  capital !  "  the  major  applauded  his  quotation,  and  went 
*^  to  speak  of  *  that  Zwitterwitz '  as  having  served  in  a  border 
^Siment,  after  creating  certain  court  scandal,  and  of  his  carrying  off  a 
'^allach  lady  from  her  lord  and  selling  her  to  a  Turk,  and  turning 
*^k  himself  and  keeping  a  harem.  Five  years  afterwards  he  re- 
E'!l>eared  in  Vienna  with  a  volume  of  what  he  called  '  Black  Eagle 
^^Mns,'  and  regained  possession  of  his  barony.  "  So  far,  so  good," 
^  the  major ;  "  but  when  he  applied  for  his  old  commission  in 
•-^  army — that  was  rather  too  cool." 

^eisspriess  muttered  intelligibly,  "I've  heard  the  remark,  that 
^Xi  can't  listen  to  a  man  five  minutes  without  getting  something 
It  of  him.". 

•*  I  don't  know ;  it  may  be,"  said  the  major,   imagining  that 

cisspriess  demanded  some  stronger  flavours  of  gossip  in  his  talk, 
-there's  no  stir  in  these  valleys.  They  arrested,  somewhere  close 
^  Trient  yesterday  afternoon,  a  fellow  calling  himself  Beppo,  the 
^rant  of  an  Italian  woman — a  dancer,  I  fancy.  They're  on  the 
Td:-out  for  her  too,  I'm  told ;  though  what  sort  of  capers  she  can 
^  Gutting  in  Tyrol,  I  can't  even  guess." 

The  major's  car  was  journeying  leisurely  towards  Olcs.     "  Whip 
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that  brute !  '*  "Weisspriess  sung  out  to  the  driver,  and  begging  tr^       -j  ^ 
major's  pardon,  requested  to  know  whither  he  was  bound.     1'  M.7       J] 
major  inibrmed  him  that  he  hoped  to  sup  in  Trient.    "  Good  heave^^^^^^-^yg^ 
not  at  this  pace,'*  "Weisspriess  shouted.     But  the  pace  was  bar^-^,M3j^, 
accelerated,  and  he  concealed  his  reasons  for  invoking  speed.     ThailTH^p 
were  late  in  arriving  at  Trient,  where  Weisspriess  cast  eye  on  •"        .  fi 
imprisoned  wretch,  who  declared  piteously  that  he  was  the  trus*"^3s^^ 
and  innocent  servant  of  the  signorina  Vittoria,  and  had  been  Yimtm-r^h'up^ 
all  the  castles  of  Meran  in  search  of  her.  The  captain's  man  Wilh^^^  elm 
had  been  the  one  to  pounce  on  poor  Beppo  while  the  latter  was  wfc. — an- 

dering  disconsolately.     Leaving  him  to  howl,  Weisspriess  procu led 

the  loan  of  a  horse  from  a  colonel  of  cavalry  at  the  Buon  Conaip"^=?Ko 
barracks,  and  mounted  an  hour  before  dawn,  followed  by  Wilhe^Stn. 
He  reached  Cles  in  time  to  learn  that  Vittoria  and  her  party  Kxad 
passed  through  it  a  little  in  advance  of  him.  Breakfasting  there^  li« 
enjoyed  the  first  truly  calm  cigar  of  many  days.  Gendarmes  wl»-' 
he  had  met  near  the  place  came  in  at  his  heels.  They  said  that 
party  woidd  positively  be  arrested,  or  not  allowed  to  cross  the  Moxx^« 
Pallade.  The  passes  to  Meran  and  Botzen,  and  the  road  to  Tp^«x1:, 
were  strictly  guarded.  Weisspriess  hurried  them  forward  y^^^^*^ 
particular  orders  that  they  should  take  into  custody  the  whole  of  * xi® 
party,  excepting  the  lady  ;  her,  if  arrested  with  the  others,  they  w^'^^ 
to  release :  her  maid  and  the  three  men  were  to  be  marched  back  ^ 
Cles,  and  there  kept  fast. 

The  game  was  now  his  own:    he  surveyed  its  pretty  intric^^^® 
moves  as  on  a  map.     The  character  of  Herr  Johannes  he  entir^^^-^^ 
discarded :  an  Imperial  officer  in  his  uniform,  sword  in  belt,  co"*^^ 
scarcely  continue  that  meek  performance.      "But  I  may  adir*^*-^ 
music,  and  entreat  her  to  give  me  a  particular  note,  if  she  has  * 
said  the  captain,  hanging  in  contemplation  over  a  coming  scene 
a  quivering  hawk  about  to  close  its  wings.     His  heart  beat  thic:^-^^  I 
which   astonished  him :    hitherto  it  had  never  made  that  sort 
movement. 

From  Cles  he  despatehed  a  letter  to  the  fair  chatelaine  at  Mer^^J^** 
telling  her  that  by  dainty  and  skilfid  management  of  the  paces, 
was  bringing  on  the  intractable  heroine  of  the  Fifteenth,  and 
to  be  expected  in  about  two  or  tliree  days.     The  letter  was  enl 
to  Wilhebn,  who  took  the  borrowed  horse  back  to  Trient. 

Weisspriess  was  on  the  midctrack  a  mile  above  the  last  villa^ 
ascending  to  the  pass,  when  he  observed  the  party  of  prisoners, 
climbed  up  into  covert.    As  they  went  by  he  discerned  but  one 
in  female  garments :  the  necessity  to  crouch  for  obscurity  prevent 
him  from  examining  them  separately.     He  counted  three  men 
beheld  one  of  them  between  gendarmes.    "  That  must  be  my  villaiOj 
he  said. 

It  was  clear  that  Vittoria  had  chosen  to  go  forward  akxne. 
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in  praised  her  spirit,  and  now  pushed  ahead  with  hunter's 
s.  He  passed  an  inn,  closed  and  tenantless :  behind  him  Liy 
iTal  di  Non ;  in  front  the  darker  valley  of  the  Adige :  where 
the  prey?  A  storm  of  rage  set  in  upon  him  with  the  fear 
he  had  been  befooled.  He  lit  a  cigar,  to  assume  ease  of  aspect, 
3ver  the  circumstances  might  be,  and  gain  some  inward  serenity 
JO  outer  reflection  of  it — not  altogether  without  success.  "  My 
must  be  a  doughty  walker,"  he  thought ;  "  at  this  rate  she  will 
L  the  Ultenthal  before  sunset."  A  wooded  height  ranged  on 
eft  as  he  descended  rapidly.  Coming  to  a  roll  of  grass  sown 
grey  rock,  he  climbed  it,  and  mounting  one  of  the  boulders, 
id  at  the  distance  of  half  a  dozen  stone-throws  downward,  the 
e  of  a  woman  holding  her  hand  cup-shape  to  a  wayside  fall  of 
r.  The  path  by  which  she  was  going  rounded  the  height  he 
.  on.  He  sprang  over  the  rocks,  catching  up  his  clattering 
scabbard;  and  plunging  through  tinted  leafage  and  green 
rwood,  steadied  his  heels  on  a  sloping  bank,  and  came  down  on 
path  with  stones  and  earth  and  brambles,  in  time  to  appear 
ieated  pedestrian  when  Yittoria  turned  the  bend  of  the  mountain 

acefiilly  withdrawing  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  touching 
least  with  tumed-in  fingers,  he  accosted  her  with  a  comical 
tic  ^ort  at  her  high  notes  :  "  Italia !  " 

B  gathered  her  arms  on  her  bosom  and  looked  swifdy  around : 
at  the  apparition  of  her  enemy. 

is  but  an  ironical  form  of  respect  that  you  offer  to  the  prey 
iiave  been  hotly  chasing  and  have  caught.  Weisspriess  con- 
1  that  he  had  good  reasons  for  addressing  her  in  the  tone  best 
I  to  his  character  :  he  spoke  with  a  ridiculous  mincing  suavity : 
ly  pretty  sweet !  are  you  not  tired  ?  "We  have  not  seen  one 
er  for  days!  Can  you  have  forgotten  the  enthusiastic  Herr 
mes  P  You  have  been  in  pleasant  company,  no  doubt ;  but 
-e  been  all — all  alone.  Think  of  that !  What  an  exceedingly 
late  chance  this  is  !  I  was  smoking  dolefully,  and  imagining 
ing  but  such  a  rapture. — No,  no,  mademoiselle,  be  mannerly," 
attain  blocked  her  passage.  "  You  must  not  leave  me  while 
speaking.  A  good  governess  would  have  taught  you  that  in 
ursery.  I  am  afraid  you  had  an  inattentive  governess,  who 
ot  impress  upon  you  the  duty  of  recognising  friends  when  you 
them.  Ha !  you  were  educated  in  England,  I  have  hearcL 
I  hands.  It  is  our  custom — I  think  a  better  one — to  kiss  on 
ght  cheek  and  the  left,  but  we  will  shake  hands." 
1  Gkxi's  name,  sir,  let  me  go  on,"  Yittoria  could  just  gather 
to  utter. 

at,"  cried  the  delighted  captain,  "  you  address  me  in  the  tones 
asso  profimdo !    It  is  absurd.     Do  you  suppose  that  I  am  to 
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be  deceived  by  your  artifice  ? — rogue  that  you  are !     Don't  I 
you  are  a  woman  ?  a  sweet,  an  ecstatic,  a  darling  little  woman  I  ''- 

He  laughed.  She  shivered  to  hear  the  solitary  echoes. 
was  sunlight  on  the  farthest  Adige  walls,  but  damp  shade 
filled  the  east-facing  hollows. 

"  I  beg  you  very  earnestly  to  let  me  go  on,"  said  Vittoria. 
"With  equal  earnestness,  I  beg  you  to  let  me  accompany  yo^j,^ 
he  replied.     "  I  mean  no  ofiFence,  mademoiselle ;  but  I  have  sw^^m 
that  I  and  no  one  but  I  shall  conduct  you  to  the  Castle  of  Sonnenbox^, 
where  you  will  meet  the  Lenkenstein  ladies,  with  whom  I  havo  "tie 
honour  to  be  acquainted.     You  see,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  if  yoa 
play  no  foolish  pranks,  like  a  kicking  filly  in  the  pasture." 

"If  it  is  your  pleasure,"  she  said  gravely ;  but  he  obtruded  tie 
bow  of  an  arm.  She  drew  back.  Her  first  blank  despair  at  sig'lt 
of  the  trap  she  had  fallen  into,  was  clearing  before  her  natixnl 
high  courage. 

"  My  little  lady !  my  gracious  prima  donna !  do  you  refuse  'ti^ 
most  trifling  aid  from  me  P     It's  because  I'm  a  German." 

"There  are  many  noble  gentlemen  who  are  Germans,"  b^ 
Vittoria. 

"  It's  because  I'm  a  German :  I  know  it  is.  But,  don't  you  ^^ 
Germany  invades  Italy,  and  keeps  hold  of  her  ?  Providence  decr^*" 
it  so — ask  the  priests!  You  are  a  delicious  Italian  damsel,  ^^ 
you  will  take  the  arm  of  a  German." 

Vittoria  raised  her  face.  "Do  you  mean  that  I  am  y^^^ 
prisoner  ?  " 

"  You  did  not  look  braver  at  La  Scala ; "  the  captain  bowed  to 
"  Ah,  I  forgot,"  said  she  ;  "  you  saw  me  there.     If,  signore,  2^^ 
will  do  me  the  favour  to  conduct  me  to  the  nearest  inn,  I  will  &^-^ 
to  you." 

"  It  is  precisely  my  desire,  eignorina.     You  are  not  married  to  ^^^ 
man  Guidascarpi,  I   presume  P     No,  no :    you  are  merely  his   - 
friend.     May  I  have  the  felicity  of  hearing  you  call  fue  your  frie^^ 
Why,  you  tremble  !  are  you  afraid  of  me  ?  " 

"  To  tcU  truth,  you  talk  too  much  to  please  me,"  said  Vittoria* 
The  captain  praised  her  frankness,  and  he  liked  it.    The  trembJ 
of  her  frame  still  fascinated  his  eyes,  but  her  courage  and  the  abs^ 
of  all  womanly  play  and  cowering  about  her  manner  impressed  - 
seriously.  He  stood    looking  at  her,  biting  his  moustache,  and  try 
to  provoke  her  to  smile. 

"  Conduct  you  to  the  nearest  inn ;  yes,"  he  said,  as  if  mu« 
"  To  the  nearest  inn,  where  you  will  sing  to  me ;  sing  to  me. 
is  not  an  objectionable  scheme.     The  inns  will  not  be  choice : 
the  society  will  be  exquisite.     Say  first,  I  am  your  sworn  cavali 
"  It  does  not  become  mc  to  say  that,"  she  replied,   feign 
demure  sincerity,  on  the  verge  of  her  patience. 
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You  allow  me  to  say  it  ?'* 

lie  gave  him  a  look  of  fire  and  passed  him ;  whereat,  following 
,  he  clapped  hands,  and  afiFected  to  regard  the  movement  as  part 
in  operatic  scena.     "  It  is  now  time  to  draw  your  dagger,"  he 

"  You  have  one,  I'm  certain." 
Anything  but  touch  me!"  cried  Vittoria  turning  on  him.     "I 
w  that  I  am  safe.     You  shall  tease  me,  if  it  amuses  you." 
Am  I  not,  now,  the  object  of  your  detestation  ?" 

You  are  near  being  so." 

You  see  I     You  put  on  no  disguise ;  why  should  IP" 
liis  remark  struck  her  with  force. 

My  temper  is  foolish,"  she  said  softly.     "  I  have  always  been 
I  to  kindness." 

le  vowed  that  she  had  no  comprehension  of  kindness ;  otherwise 
lid  she  continue  defiant  of  him  ?  She  denied  that  she  was  defiant : 
»n  which  he  accused  the  hand  in  her  bosom  of  clutching  a  dagger. 
J  cast  the  dagger  at  his  feet.  It  was  nobly  done,  and  he  was  not 
^nsible  to  the  courage  and  inspiration  of  the  act ;  for  it  checked  a 
Le  example  of  a  trial  of  strength  that  he  had  thought  of  exhibiting  ' 
m  armed  damsel. 

*  Shall  I  pick  it  up  for  you  ?  "  he  said. 

'  You  will  oblige  me,"  was  her  answer ;  but  she  could  not  control 
mvulsion  of  her  underlip  that  her  defensive  instinct  told  her  was 
t  hidden. 

'  Of  course,  you  know  you  are  safe,"  he  repeated  her  previous 
cds,  while  examining  the  silver  handle  of  the  dagger.  "  Safe  ? 
tainly !  Here  is  C.  A.  to  V.  .  .  A.  neatly  engraved :  a  gift ;  so 
rt  the  young  gentleman  may  be  sure  the  young  lady  will  defend 
t^lf  from  lions  and  tigers  and  wild  boars,  if  ever  she  goes  through 
ests  and  over  mountain  passes.  I  would  not  obtrude  my  curiositv, 
fcwhoisV.  ..  A?" 

Ihe  dagger  was  Carlo's  gift  to  her ;  the  engraver,  by  singxdar 
Badventure,  had  put  a  capital  letter  for  the  concluding  letter  of  her 
aie  instead  of  little  a ;  she  remembered  the  blush  on  Carlo's  face 
en  she  had  drawn  his  attention  to  the  error,  and  her  own  blush 
en  she  had  guessed  its  meaning. 
^  It  spells  my  name,"  she  said. 

'*  Your  assumed  name  of  Vittoria.     And  who  is  C.  A  ?" 
^'Those  are  the  initials  of  Count  Carlo  Ammiani." 
'Another  lover?" 

'He  is  my  sole  lover.  He  is  my  betrothed.  Oh,  good  God!" 
»  threw  her  eyes  towards  heaven;  "how  long  am  I  to  endure 
I  torture  of  this  man  in  my  pathway  ?  Go,  sir,  or  let  me  go  on. 
n  are  intolerable.     It's  the  spirit  of  a  tiger.     I  have  no  fear  of 


l" 


*  Nay,  nay,"  said  Weisspriess,  "  I  asked  the  question  because  I  am 
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under  an  obligation  to  run  Count  Carlo  Ammiani  through  the 
and  felt  at  once  that  I  should  regret  the  necessity.     As  to  your 
fearing  mc,  really,  far  from  wishing  to  hurt  you " 


Vittoria  had  caught  sight  of  a  white  face  framed  in  the  ai 
forest  above  her  head.     So  keen  was  the  glad  expression  of  her 
that  Weisspriess  looked  up. 

"  Come,  Angelo,  come  to  me,"  she  said  confidently. 

Weisspriess  plucked  his  sword  out,  and  called  to  him  imperiovx.j^v 
to  descend. 

Beckoned  do^vnward  by  white  hand  and  flashing  blade,  Angj-^o 
steadied  his  feet  and  hands  among  drooping  chestnut  boughs,  ^Loid 
bounded  to  Vittoria's  side. 

"Now  march  on,"  Weisspriess  waved  his  sword;  "you  are  :xiiy 
prisoners." 

"You,"  retorted  Angelo;  "I  know  you;  you  are  a  man  majrk:ed 
out  for  one  of  us.  I  bid  you  turn  back,  if  you  care  for  your  bcxl J^s 
safety." 

"  Angelo  Guidascarpi,  I  also  know  you.  Assassin !  you  doiible* 
murderer  I     Defy  me,  and  I  slay  you  in  the  sight  of  your  paramoiaJ"" 

"Captain  Weisspriess,  Avhat  you  have  spoken  mLerits  deatlx.  I 
implore  of  my  3Iaker  that  I  may  not  have  to  kiU  you." 

"  Fool !  you  are  imarmed." 

Ajigelo  took  his  stilet  in  his  fist. 

"*I  have  Avamed  you,  Captain  Weisspriess,  Here  I  stand.  T  d^re 
you  to  advance." 

"  You  pronounce  my  name  abominably,"  said  the  captain,  dropp^ 
his  ^word's  point.  "  If  you  think  of  resisting  me,  let  us  hav^  ^ 
women  looking  on."     He  waved  his  left  hand  at  Vittoria. 

Angelo  urged  her  to  go.     "  Step  on,  for  our  Carlo's  sake."        -^ 
it  was  asking  too  much  of  her. 

"  Can  you  fight  this  man  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  can  fight  him  and  kill  him." 

"  I  will  not  step  on,"  she  said.     "  Must  you  fight  him  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  choice." 

Vittoria  walked  apart  at  once. 

Angelo  directed  the  captain's  eyes  to  where,  lower  in  the 
there  was  a  level  plot  of  meadow.  ^ 

Weisspriess  nodded.  "  The  odds  are  in  my  favour,  so  you  skai'^ 
choose  the  ground." 

All  three  went  silently  to  the  meadow.  ^ 

It  was  a  circle  of  green  on  a  projecting  shoulder  of  the  mountain^  \1 
bounded  by  Avoods  that  sank  towards  the  now  shadowy,  south-flowing 
Adige  vale,  whose  western  heights  were  gathering  red  colour  above  a 
strongly-marked  brown  line.  Vittoria  stood  at  the  border  of  the 
wood,  leaving  the  two  men  to  theii'  work.  She  knew  when  speech 
was  useless. 
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» 

Captain  Weisspriess  paced  behind  Angelo  until  the  latter  stopped 
filiort,  eaymgy  "  Here  !  " 

"  Wherever  you  please,"  Weisspriess  responded.  "  The  ground  is 
of  more  importance  to  you  than  to  me." 

They  faced  mutually ;  one  felt  the  point  of  his  stilet,  the  other  the 
tcsniper  of  his  sword. 

**  Killing  you,  Angelo  Gruidascarpi,  is  the  killing  of  a  dog.  But 
tliere  are  such  things  as  mad  dogs.  This  is  not  a  duel.  It  is  a 
righteous  execution,  since  you  force  me  to  it :  I  shall  deserve  your 
thanks  for  saving  you  from  the  hangman.  I  think  you  have  heard 
that  I  can  use  my  weapon.  There's  death  on  this  point  for  you. 
Make  your  peace  with  your  Maker." 

TVeisspriess  spoke  sternly.     He  delayed  the  lifting  of  his  sword 
that  the  bloody  soul  might  pray. 

Angelo  said,  "  You  are  a  good  soldier :    you  are  a  bad    priest. 
Come  on." 

A  nod  of  magnanimous  resignation  to  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  was 
the  captain's  signal  of  readiness.     He  knew  exactly  the  method  of 
figphting  which  Angelo  must  adopt,  and  he  saw  that  his  adversaiy  was 
supple,  and  sinewy,  and  very  keen  of  eye.     But,  what  can  well  com- 
pensate for  even  one  additional  inch  of  steel  ?     A  superior  weapon 
''Welded  by  a  trained  wrist  in  perfect  coolness  means  victory,  by  every 
reasonable  reckoning.  In  the  present  instance,  it  meant  nothing  other 
than  an  execution,  as  he  had  said.     His  contemplation  of  his  own 
^<!tual  share  in  the  performance  was  nevertheless  impleasant ;  and  it 
"•^as  but  half  willingly  that  he  straightened  out  his  sword  and  then 
^^bled  his  arm.     He  lessened  the  odds  in  his  favour  considerably  by 
*^  too  accurate  estimation  of  them.     He  was  also  a  little  unmanned 
"y  the  thought  that  a  woman  was  to  see  him  using  his  advantage  ; 
"yt  sbe  stood  firm  in  her  distant  corner,  refusing  to  be  waved  out  of 
^&ht.     Weisspriess  had  again  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  not  a 
*^^€j1,  but  the  enforced  execution  of  a  criminal  who  would  not  sur- 
^Uder,  and  who  was  in  his  way.     Fronting  a  creature  that  would 
'^^inly  assail  him,  and  temporarily  escape  inipalement  by  bounding 
^^^  springing,  dodging  and  backing,  now  here  now  there,  like  a 
^*^^gUng  bob-cherry,   his   military  gorge   rose   with   a  sickness   of 
^^^gust.     He  had  to  remember  as  vividly  as  he  could  realise  it,  that 
*^  man's  life  was  forfeited,  and  that  the  slaughter  of  him  Avas  a 
^rthy  service   to  Countess  Anna ;    also,  that   there   were  present 
^^^fions  for  desiring  to  be  quit  of  him.     He  gave  Angelo  two  thrusts, 
^^d  bled  him.     The  ddll  which  warded  off  the  more  vicious  one 
^^Xmsed  his  admiration. 

"Paidon  my  blmidering,"  he  said;    **I  have  never  engaged  a 
^^Itimbanque  before." 

They  recommenced.     Weisspriess  began  to  weigh  the  sagacity  of 
^i«  opponent's  choice  of  open  ground,  where  he  could  lengthen  the 
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discourse  of  steel  by  retreating  and  retreating,  and  swinging  ca.  sily 
to  right  or  to  left.  Tn  the  narrow  track  the  sword  would  have  tra^i^s- 
fixed  him  after  a  single  feint.  He  was  amused.  Much  of  th^  cat 
was  in  his  combative  nature.  An  idea  of  disabling  or  dismembei-ing 
Angelo,  and  forwarding  him  to  Meran,  caused  him  to  trifle  fur-tilier 
with  the  edge  of  the  blade.  Angelo  took  a  cut  and  turned  it  orx  liis 
arm,  and,  free  of  the  deadly  point,  rushed  in  and  delivered  a  stah; 
but  Welssprless  saved  his  breast.  Quick,  they  resumed  their  foi-xner 
positions. 

"  I  am  really  so  unused  to  this  game  ! "  said  "Welssprless,  ajycflo- 
getlcally. 

He  was  pale :  his  unsteady  breathing,  and  a  deflection  of  lis 
dripping  sword-wrist,  belled  his  coolness.  Angelo  plunged  full  on 
him,  dropped,  and  again  reached  his  right  arm  ;  they  hung,  getting 
blood  for  blood,  with  blazing  Interpenetrating  eyes  ; — a  ghastly  work 
of  dark  hands,  at  half-lock,  thrusting,  and  savage  eyes  reading  tie 
fiery  pages  of  the  book  of  hell.  At  last  the  Austrian  got  loose  froni 
the  lock,  and  hurled  him  off*. 

"  That  bout  was  hotter,"  he  remarked ;  and  kept  his  sword-point 
out  on  the  whole  length  of  the  arm  :  he  would  have  scorned  another 
for  so  miserable  a  form,  either  for  attack  or  defence. 

Vittoria  beheld  Angelo  circling  round  the  point,  which  met  hini 
everywhere ; — like  the  minute  hand  of  a  clock  about  to  sound  J^ 
hour,  she  thought. 

He  let  fall  both  his  arms,  as  if  beaten,  which  brought  on  the  attad : 
by  sheer  evasion  ho  got  away  from  the  sword's  lunge,  and  essayed  ^ 
second  trial  of  the  bite  of  steel  at  close  quarters  ;  but  the  Austt^-^ 
backed  and  kept  him  to  the  point,  darting  short  alluring  thr»*^^ 
thinldng  to  tempt  him  on,  or  to  wind  him,  and  then  to  have  b-*^ 
"Welssprless  Avas  chilled  by  a  more  curious  revulsion  from  this   ^^ 
of  engagement  than  he  had  at  first  experienced.     He  had  bec<^^ 
nervously  incapable  of  those  proper  niceties  of  sword-play  ^^^^\ 
without  any  indecent  hacking  and  maiming,  should  have  stret^-*^ 
Angelo,  neatly  slain,  on  the  mat  of  green  before  he  had  a  chc^^^  y 
Even  now  the  sight  of  the  man  was  distressing  to  an  honoul"^^ 
duellist.      Angelo  was  scored  with  blood-marks.     Feeling  tha'^ 
dared  not  offer  another  chance  to  a  fellow  so  desperately  close-deali^^^* 
"Welssprless  thrust  fiercely,  but  delayed  his  fatal  stroke.      An^^    ^ 
stooped  and  pulled  up  a  handful  of  grass  and  soft  earth  in  his 
hand. 

"  "We  have  been  longer  about  it  than  I  expected,"  said  "Weisspri^ 

Angelo  tightened  his  fingers  about  the  stringy  grass-tuft ;  he  str^^^^^'f 
like  a  dreamer,  leaning  over  to  the  sword ;  suddenly  he  sprang  otM- 
received  the  point  right  in  his  side,  sprang  on  it  again,  and  seizi 
in  his  hand,  and  tossed  it   up,   and  threw  it  square  out  in  t£       _^ 
to  burst  within  guard  and  strike  his  stilet  below  the  Austria^^^ 
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ar-bone.     The  blade  took  a  glut  of  blood,  as  wben  the  wolf  tears 
sk  at  dripping  flesh.     It  was  at  a  moment  when  Weisspriess  was 
rteously  bantering  him  with  the  question  whether  he  was  ready, 
ming  that  the  affirmative  should  open  the  gates  of  death  to  him. 
Ihe  stilet  struck  thrice.     "Weisspriess  tottered,  and  hung  his  jaw 
5  a  man  at  a  spectre  :  amazement  was  on  his  features. 
*  Remember  Broncini  and  yoimg  Branciani ! " 
^gelo  spoke  no  other  words  throughout  the  combat. 
SVeisspriess  threw  himself  forward  on  a  feeble  lunge  of  his  sword, 
1  let  the  point  sink  in  the  ground,  as  a  palsied  cripple  supports 
frame,  swayed,  and  called  to  Angelo  to  come  on,  and  trj'  another 
oke,  another  :  one  more !     He  fell  in  a  lump  :  his  look  of  amaze- 
jnt  was  surmounted  by  a  strong  frown. 

Bis  enemy  was  hanging  above  him  panting  out  of  wide  nostrils, 
B  a  hunter's  horse  above  the  long-tongued  quarry,  when  Vittoria 
ae  to  them. 

9xe  reached  her  strength  to  the  wounded  man  to  turn  his  face  to 
iven. 

le  moaned,  "  Finish  me ; "  and  as  he  lay  with  his  back  to  earth, 
rood  evening  to  the  old  army  ! " 

1  vision  of  leaping  tumbrils,  and  long  marching  columns  about  to 
iloy,  passed  before  his  eyelids :  he  thought  ho  had  fallen  on  the 
ile-field,  and  heard  a  drum  beat  furiously  in  the  back  of  his  head ; 
i  on  streamed  the  cavalry,  wonderfully  caught  away  to  such  a 
toice  that  the  figures  were  all  diminutive,  and  the  regimental 
lours  swam  in  smoke,  and  the  enemy  danced  a  plume  here  and  there 
t  of  the  sea,  while  his  mother  and  a  forgotten  Viennese  girl  gazed 
tim  with  exactlv  the  same  unfamiliar  countenance,  and  refused  to 
•^  that  they  were  unintelligible  in  the  roaring  of  guns  and  floods  and 
iirahs,  and  the  thumping  of  the  tremendous  big  drum  behind  his 
^ — "  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  earth  : "  he  tried  to  explain 
^  localitv  of  that  terrible  drummino^  noise  to  them,  and  Vittoria 
ciceived  him  to  be  delirious  ;  but  he  knew  that  he  was  sensible :  he 
ew  her  and  Angelo  and  the  mountain-pass,  and  that  he  had  a  cigar- 
^  in  his  pocket  worked  in  embroidery  of  crimson,  blue,  and  gold, 
the  hands  of  Countess  Anna.  He  said  distinctly  that  he  desired 
^  cigar-case  to  be  delivered  to  Countess  Anna  at  the  castle  of 
tmenberg,  and  rejoiced  on  being  assured  that  his  wish  was  compre- 
Uded  and  should  be  fulfilled ;  but  the  marvel  was,  that  his  mother 
^uld  still  refuse  to  give  him  wine,  and  suppose  him  to  be  a  boy ; 
d  when  he  was  so  thirsty  and  drj^-lippcd  that  though  Mina  was 
Hding  over  him,  just  fresh  from  Mariazell,  he  had  not  the  heart  to 
18  her  or  lift  an  arm  to  her !  His  horse  was  off*  mth  him — 
lither  ?  He  was  going  dowTi  with  a  company  of  infantrj^  in  the 
df  of  Venice  :  cards  were  in  his  hand,  visible,  though  he  could  not 
i  them^  and  as  the  vessel  settled  for  the  black  plunge,  the  cards 
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flushed  all  honours,  and  his  mother  shook  her  head  at  him :  he 
and  heard  Mina  sighing  all  the  length  of  the  water  to  the  bottc^r 
which  grated  and  gave  him  two  horrid  shocks  of  pain ;  and  he  cmi 
for  a  doctor,  and  admitted  that  his  horse  had  managed  to  throw 
but  wine  was  the  cure,  brandy  was  the  cure,  or  water,  water ! 

Water  was  sprinkled  on  his  forehead  and  put  to  his  lipa* 

He  thanked  Yittoria  by  name,  and  imagined  himself  that  gene 
serving  imder  old  Wiirmser,  of  whom  the  tale  is  told  that  being 
and  lying  grievously  wounded  on  the  harsh  Rivoli  ground,  he 
the  help  of  a  French  officer  in  as  bad  case  as  himself,  to  moisteii 
black  tongue  and  write  a  short  testamentary  document  with  hia  bloo^ 
aiid  for  a  way  of  returning  thanks  to  the  Frenchman,  he  put  doy^r^it 
among  others,  the  name  of  his  friendly  enemy^s  widow ;  whereupc^fl 
both  resigned  their  hearts  to  death ;  but  the  Austrian  survived  "to 
find  the  sad  widow  and  espouse  her. 

His  mutterings  were  full  of  gratitude,  showing  a  vividly  transiexit 
ii^ipression  to  what  was  about  him,  that  vanished  in  an  arrow-head^sd 
flight  through  clouds  into  lands  of  memory.  It  pained  him,  he  aai^fc 
that  he  coidd  not  ofier  her  marriage ;  but  he  requested  that  when  l^-^ 
chin  was  shaved  his  moustache  should  be  brushed  up  out  of  the  w^^-F 
of  the  clippers,  for  he  and  all  his  family  were  conspicuous  for  tl^ 
immense  amount  of  life  which  they  had  in  them,  and  his  £&ther  h^^ 
]aia  six-and-thirty  hours  bleeding  on  the  field  of  Wagram,  and  h^»» 
yet  survived  to  beget  a  race  as  hearty  as  liimseK: — "  Old  Austria* 
thou  grand  old  Austria  !  " 

.  The  smile  was  proud,  though  faint,  which  accompanied  t33^ 
apostrophe,  addressed  either  to  his  country  or  to  his  father's  p^^ 
spnification  of  it ;  it  was  inexpressibly  pathetic  to  Vittoria,  -^^^^ 
imd^rstood  his  **  Oesterreich,'*  and  saw  the  weak  and  helpless  Weedi^--^ 
man,  with  his  eyeballs  working  under  the  lids,  and  the  palms  of  '^ 
hands  stretched  out  open  ;  weak  as  a  corpse,  but  conquering  deatb-  — ^ 

The  arrival  of  Jacopo  and  Johann  furnished  help  to  carry  t*-^ 
onward  to  the  nearest  place  of  shelter.  Angelo  would  not  quit  1^^^ 
side  until  he  had  given  money  and  directions  to  both  the  trembl^-^ 
fellows,  together  with  his  name,  that  they  might  declare  the  au 
of  the  deed  at  once  if  questioned.  He  then  bowed  to  Vittoria 
and  fled.     They  did  not  speak. 

.  The  last  sunbeams  burned  full  crimson  on  the  heights  of  the 
mountains  as  Vittoria  followed  the   two   pale  men   who  bore 
wounded  officer  between  them  at  a  slow  pace  towards  the  nea: 
village  in  the  descent  of  the  pass. 

Angelo  watched  them  out  of  sight.     The  far-off*  red  rocks  sj^ 
round  his  eye-balls ;  the  meadow  was  a  whirling  thread  of  gre^" 
the  brown  earth  heaved  up  to  him.     He  felt  that  he  was  diving,  m^ 
luid  the  thought  that  there  was  but  water  enough  to  moisten  his  t^ 
hands,  when  his  senses  left  him.  George  Meredith^ 
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Ths  iUoffions  of  perspeotive  exist  in  the  intellectual,  as  they  do  in 
the  material  world.  As  the  true  relations  of  solar  systems  cannot 
be  learned  or  nnderstood  withont  the  help  of  science,  so  the  relations 
of  intellectual  systems  are  not  to  be  comprehended  without  the  aid  of 
philosophy.  And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
forcible  and  eflPectual  life  of  a  man  of  action  that  he  should  accurately 
©onceiTe  of  the  rank  of  his  own  planet  amongst  the  heavenly  bodies, 
so,  on  the  other,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  success  of  certain  special 
forms  of  intellectual  activity  that  the  labourer  should  justly  estimate 
the  importance  of  his  own  little  intellectual  world,  or  precisely  ascertain 
its  place  in  the  universe  of  mind. 

This  is  especially  true  of  artists.  An  artist  is  a  man  who  by  long 
labour  has  trained  himself  to  be  able  to  express  one  version  of  one 
totistic  idea,^ — his  personal  conception  of  the  idea  dominant  for  the 
time  in  his  own  country.  If  there  is  a  struggle  for  supremaey 
between  two  or  more  artistic  ideas,  tlie  artist  believes  in  one,  and 
gives  his  life  to  realise  his  private  conception  of  it,  usually  looking 
''pon  the  others  with  antagonism  or  contempt.  As  a  matter  of 
c^osity,  it  is  always  interesting  to  know  what  artists  think  of  each 
other ;  but  their  opinions  about  art  are  valuable  only  as  to  special 
■otters  of  fact,  which  their  study  of  nature  has  enabled  them  to 
■^5ertain,  or  as  indications  of  the  existence  of  attractions  and  repid- 
^^wia  of  which  even  the  most  acute  thinkers  might  never  suspect  the 
^istence.  It  is  of  course  possible  for  an  artist  to  raise  himself  from 
"^e  to  time  out  of  the  little  plot  of  ground  which  he  himself  culti- 
^tes,  and,  like  a  man  in  the  car  of  a  balloon  looking  down  on  his 
^^'^  garden,  see  its  true  size  and  position,  and  it  is  also  just  possible 
*^^  an  artist  so  given  to  intellectual  aerostation  to  return  after  each 
^^ctirsion  in  the  upper  regions,  and  cultivate  his  own  acre  in  humble 
^d  laborious  contentment,  knowing  well  its  littleness,  and  all  the 
^f^ts  of  its  situation,  yet  loving  it  enough  to  be  happy  in  it.  This 
^*^y  be  done,  and  in  two  or  three  instances  it  has  been  done ;  but 
^^   extreme  rarity  almost,  though  not  quite,  justifies  the  general 

.  \^)  Philosophie  de  l* Art.    Par  H.  Taine,  Lecons  Professees  a  1'  Ecolc  dcs  Beaux 
"^^tfi.    Paris :  Bailli^rc.    Le  Spirits alisme  dans  l'Art.     Par  Charles  Lf  vfiQVE,  Pro- 


de  Philosophie  au  College  do  France.    Paris :  Bailli^re. 
^^2)  Of  coarse  I  use  the  words  "  artistic  idea"  in  a  special  sense.    I  should  be  very 
^^^  to  seem  to  imply  that  artists  had  not  as  many  ideas  as  other  people,  in  the  current 
^^ptation  of  the  word.    What  I  mean  is  the  vision  of  desired  perfection,  which  for 
^cry  artist  is  necessarily  one. 
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belief  that  there  is  something  essentially  incompatible  between 
practical  and  speculative  intellects.   One  might  more  profitably 
to  a  discourse  about  art  by  such  a  layman  as  Taine,  than  to  one 
such  an  artist  as  was  Leopold  Robert.     He  was  very  justly  fanm. 
as  a  practical  artist,  yet  Gustave  Planche  said  of  his  written  obeer^'-a- 
tions  on  art,  "  His  commonplace  style,  which  I  find  fault  with, 
from  the  commonplace  of  his  thoughts  themselves.     What  he 
about  the  masters  of  his  art  is  so  obvious  that  to  have  said  it 
was  no  necessity  to  be  the  painter  of  the  *  Moissonneurs.*     Any  &o^/r- 
geoi^  who  had  walked  about  in  picture  galleries  would  say  as  muoli, 
and  say  it  as  well.     In  reading  these  letters  of  Robert,  one  remains 
convinced  that  the  practice  of  art,  and  the  understanding  of   tiie 
general  ideas  which   govern  all  the  forms  of  invention,  are  ir^o 
perfectly  distinct  things.     The  understanding  of  these  ideas  does 
not  lead  to  the  practice  of  painting  or  sculpture,  architecture    o^ 
music ;  but  it  may  happen  to  eminent  artists,  and  L.  Robert's  corre- 
spondence is  there  to  prove  it,  to  enunciate  about  these  arts,  thougb-ts 
80  very  common-place,  so  very  useless,  so  very  inapplicable,  so  utterly 
worn,  so  perfectly  empty,  that  they  make  the  most  indulgent  reaier 
smile.*' 

These  considerations  may  prepare  us  to  understand  the  position 
of  M.  Taine.  He  is  not  an  artist,  nor  even  an  art  critic,  but  o^ 
art  philosopher.  This  distinction  between  art  critics  and  art  pb^" 
losophers  is,  I  am  aware,  a  new  one,  and  I  may  be  allowed  the  spo*^^ 
of  a  paragraph  for  its  clearer  definition. 

An  art  critic,  having  continually  to  judge   of  small  points     ^* 
practical  success  or  failure  in  the  overcoming  of  particular  difficultx^^, 
must  necessarily  be  himself  minutely  acquainted  with  the  practi^^ 
details  of  art.      Persons  like  Proudhon,  who  set  up  as  art  cri^^^ 
without  this  special  knowledge,  on  the  groimd  that  since  they  J^^^ 
only  results,  processes  do  not  concern  them,  are  always  incap^  "^ 
of  true  criticism,  because  they  know  nothing  of  the  real  strug'^' 
and  aims  of  artists,  and  so  may  praise  them  for  their  simplest  succe^^^ 
and  remain  indifierent  to  their  most  arduous  achievements.     On 
other  hand  (as  we  have  just  seen)  the  practical  artist  (who  is  not 
more)  may  faQ  as  a  critic,  on  accoimt  of  the  very  concentration 
limitation  of  his  view.     His  own  object  is  seen  by  him  in  proport  i-'^^ 
so  exaggerated,  that  other  aims,  not  less  great  and  worthy  in    ' 


selves,  are  hidden  and  dwarfed  by  it.  Thus  Ingres  says  that  dra\^  ^^ic' 
is  the  whole  of  art,  and  that  colour  may  be  mastered  in  one  wer^^^^n  I 
after  which,  what  is  the  value  of  his  opinion  about  colourists  ? 
true  critic  sees  qualities  in  more  accurate  proportions  than  M.  Ingr:^' 
nor  could  any  critic  tell  us  that  the  eye  might  be  educated  to  col 
in  eight  days,  without  forfeiting  for  ever  all  claim  to  bo  listened 
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that  on  the  one  hand  the  critic  is  not  to  be  ignorant  of  techni- 
ties  like  Proudhon,  nor  absorbed  in  one  technical  aim  like  Ingres ; 
he  ought  to  combine  a  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  matters 
I  a  theoretic  largeness  of  view.  When  this  theoretic  largeness 
xmes  the  main  characteristic  of  the  writer ;  when  he  sees  art 
itually  in  vast  systems  and  groupings  occupjdng  in  their  aggre- 
5  the  whole  field  of  art  history,  there  is  always  a  probability  that 
critic  will  lose  himself  in  the  philosopher,  and  that  the  utmost 
ch  he  will  be  able  to  say  safely  about  any  particular  work  of  art 
be  to  fix  its  place  in  the  artistic  development  of  humanity. 
et  philosophy  of  this  broad  kind,  if  it  be  sound,  has  a  definite 
!tion  and  use.  It  is  the  only  force  capable  of  repressing  the 
•ow  self-assertion  of  artistic  sects.     The  devotee  of  some  special 

is  always  so  possessed  by  the  idea,  that  he  cannot  see  it  in  its 
don  to  other  ideas.  What  bigoted  "classic"  or  ardent  "romantic" 
•  sanely  appreciated  the  services  of  both  classicism  and  romanti- 
i  P  To  go  to  partisans  in  art  for  soimd  views  of  the  whole  subject 
ke  going  to  a  Red  Republican,  or  a  believer  in  the  divine  right 
ings,  for  a  rational  political  philosophy.  For  as  the  wise  poli- 
n  is  a  supporter  of  constitutional  monarchy  in  England,  a  friend 
nperialism  in  Russia,  and  of  republicanism  in  Switzerland,  because 
hese  three  forms  of  government  each  is  the  best  in  its  own  time 
place,  so  an  intelligent  student  of  art  may  dispassionately  approve 
ts  various  developments,  and  thank  God  that  he  has  been  bom 

enough  to  study  at  once  the  severe  ideality  of  the  Greek,  the 
esque  imagination  of  the  Goth,  the  science  and  taste  of  the 
aiBsance  artists,  and  the  earnest  naturalism  of  the  moderns. 
nd  now  at  last  this  wider  philosophy  has  found  an  oflicial  advo- 
In  the  very  centre  and  head-quarters  of  academic  tradition, 
Scole  des  Beaux  Arts,  a  professor  has  told  the  students,  what  no 
ter  would  be  likely  to  tell  them,  that  art  is  a  natural  product  of 
anity,  as  vegetation  is  a  product  of  the  soil ;  and  that  its  varieties 
bhe  inevitable  result  of  the  changing  states  and  circumstances  of 
kind,  just  as  one  place  and  climate  has  one  flora  and  another 
her.  Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  give  expression  to  the  inference 
the  only  duty  of  each  coimtry  and  generation  is  to  produce  freely 
wn  flowers.  How  wide  the  interval  from  the  old  academic  tra- 
n  to  this  tolerant  and  liberal  doctrine !  How  pleasant  to  hear 
what  is  best  for  us  to  do  is  that  which  is  most  our  own,  and  to 
^leased  for  ever  from  all  obligation  to  reproduce  an  art  which 
the  expression  of  a  life  we  have  not  lived !  We,  who  have  been 
ched  to  about  the  duty  of  imitating  the  Greeks  till  some  of  us 
come  to  that  point  of  weariness  that  we  hated  the  very  name  of 
iis,  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  an  authorised  teacher  has 
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advanced  a  theory  by  which  it  may  be  permitted  to  ns  to  love  Gred 
art  heartily^  and  yet  not  waste  our  whole  lives  in  the  vain  endesvooi 
to  make  our  own  work  a  repetition  of  it. 

M.  Taine's  theory  is  not  very  profound  because  it  is  so  obvionalj 
true,  but  the  truisms  of  thinkers  are  very  daring  speculationa  in  tlu 
temples  of  tradition ;  and  M.  Taine  deserves  honour,  not  so  much  foi 
what  he  has  thought,  as  for  having  ventured  to  give  utterance  to  hii 
thought  in  a  place  where  its  distinct  expression  marked  a  new  era  in 
official  art-teaching.  Even  if  M.  Taine  were  to  be  succeeded  by  some 
retrograde  professor,  the  students  who  heard  him  are  not  likely  U 
forget  his  lesson,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  it  leads.  If  it  is  true, 
as  this  new  teacher  says,  that  the  artist  is  the  product  of  his  time,  ii 
is  evident  (they  will  infer)  that  no  modem  artist  can  by  effort  become 
like  the  product  of  another  time.  If  we  are  orange-trees,  we  shaD 
produce  oranges  ;  if  fig-trees,  we  may  blamelessly  produce  figs.  Ii 
we  are  in  too  chilly  a  climate,  our  fruit  will  never  ripen,  so  (m 
artists)  we  shall  be  unproductive  ;  and  the  climate,  for  every  artist, 
is  the  collective  life  and  intellect  of  his  own  time.  Those  who  pro- 
duce in  it  are  not  necessarily  the  best,  but  those  whom  the  dimatc 
best  suits.  The  average  amount  of  natural  artistic  endowment  if 
much  the  same  in  all  ages ;  but  one  epoch  favours  the  best,  and 
another  that  which  is  not  quite  the  best,  and  so  downwards  till  some 
epochs  favour  no  art  at  all.  This  seems  to  be  M.  Taine's  view ;  bui 
here  it  may  be  objected  that  the  permanent  characteristics  of  races, 
as  well  as  the  temporary  characteristics  of  epochs,  may  have  much  tc 
do  with  the  matter ;  and  that  the  average  per-centage  of  natural  ail 
intellects  in  the  French  race  is  possibly  greater  than  amongst  tlu 
Tartars  or  Esquimaux.  This  consideration,  however,  in  no  wi« 
diminishes  the  natural  effect  of  M.  Taine's  view  of  art  <m  practica 
work  and  on  criticism.  If  he  is  in  the  main  right,  as  I  believe  hin 
to  be,  it  is  useless  for  us,  as  artists,  to  try  to  do  work  of  any  kini 
whatever  but  our  own ;  and  it  is  childish  in  us,  as  critics,  to  fine 
faidt  with  schools  of  art  because  thev  differ  from  our  own  ideal  aw 
from  each  other.  Our  business,  as  art  philosophers,  is  not  to  fim 
faidt,  but  to  note  characteristics ;  and  it  is  as  idle  in  us  to  set  u] 
some  kind  of  art  as  perfection,  blaming  all  other  in  proportion  as  i 
deviates  from  that  standard,  as  it  would  be  in  a  botanist  to  set  up  th 
vine  leaf  as  the  correct  thing  in  leaf  beauty,  and  condemn  the  willow 
as  heretical  for  its  obstinate  non-conformity  to  his  pet  pattern. 

M.  Taine  thus  defines  his  art  philosophy  : — 

' '  Ours  is  modern,  and  differs  from  the  old  in  being  historic,  and  not  dogmatic 
that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  impose  precepts,  but  ascertains  and  proclaims  ^  lawE 


(1)  I  use  these  two  words  to  get  the  double  force  of  consfatcr  euiploy^  in  tlieorignnt 
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^Ehe  old  aesthetics  gave  first  a  definition  of  tlie  beantifhl,  and  said,  for  example, 

^ihat  the  beautiful  is  the  expression  of  the  moral  ideal,  or  else  that  it  is  tlia 

expression  of  the  invisible,  or,  again,  that  it  is  the  expression  of  human  passions ; 

'^ea  starting  thence  as  £rom  a  legal  decision,  absolved,  condemned,  admonished, 

X32id  guided.     I  am  very  happy  not  to  have  so  heavy  a  task  to  perform ;  I  h&TB 

:y3ot  to  guide  you — I  should  be  too  much  embarrassed.     My  only  duty  is  to 

exhibit  fskctSj  and  to  show  you  how  these  facts  were  produced.    The  modem 

:K3iathod,  which  I  endeavour  to  follow,  and  which  is  beginning  to  introduce  itself 

3-^^to  all  the  modem  sciences,  consists  in  regarding  human  labours,  and,  in  par- 

'ti^.calar,  works  of  art,  as  £Q.cts  and  products  whose  characteristics  are  to  be  noted 

.£B.xd  whose  causes  are  to  be  investigated — no  more.     So  understood,  Soienoo 

:rx  cither  proscribes  nor  pardons ;  she  states  and  explains.     She  does  not  say  to 

you,  *  Despise  Dutch  art,  it  is  too  coarse,  and  enjoy  none  but  Italian.'     Neither 

d^es  she  say  to  you,  *  Despise  Gk)thic  art ;  it  lacks  health ;  enjoy  none  but  the 

GFxeok.*     She  leaves  to  every  one  the  liberty  to  follow  his  private  prefOTences, 

"to  love  best  that  which  is  in  conformity  with  his  own  temperament,  and  to  study, 

rith  a  more  attentive  care,  that  which  best  corresponds  to  the  development  of 

is  own  mind.    As  for  Science  herself,  she  has  sympathy  for  all  forms  of  art 

^**<i  for  all  schools,  even  for  l^ose  which  seem  most  opposed ; — she  accepts  them 

aa   ao  many  manifestations  of  the  human  mind ;  she  considers  thai*  the  more 

^"^^merous  and  contrary  they  are,  the  more  they  show  the  mind  of  humanity 

^^^^d.er  new  and  numerous  aspects ;  she  acts  like  Botany,  which  studies,  with 

^^^*al  interest,  now  the  orange-tree  and  the  laiu-el,  now  the  fir  and  the  birch ; 

®li©  is  herself  a  sort  of  Botany,  applied  not  to  plants,  but  to  the  labours  of  men. 

^-^^    tins  character  she  follows  the  general  movement  which  draws  together  in 

o^xi:  day  the  moral  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  which,  giving  to  the  former  the 

l^^'Jiciples,  the  precautions,  the  directions  of  the  latter,  communicates  to  them 

ssame  solidity,  and  assures  to  them  the  same  progress." 

-A^  a  matter  of  purely  literary  criticism,  it  may  be  added  tiiat 

^  Xaine  is  in  possession  of  an  imusually  clear  and  cultivated  style^ 

g  occasionally  even  to  eloquence, — a   great  advantage  to  any 

r^  but  positively  indispensable  to  one  who  constitutes  himself 

^^^  advocate  of  views  not  yet  generally  received.     There  are  several 

*^*^Hiant  pages  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  quote  in  the  original, 

^^"^  liave  not  space.     The  best  of  these  are,  perhaps,  the  sketches  of 

^^^^^ek  civilisation  and  Gothic  architecture. 

If  M*  Taine  is  a  historical  positivist  in  art, — that  is,  a  philosopher 

-^^o  considers  all  the  varieties  of  art  as  equally  subjects  for  investi- 

S^-t^ion  £rom  the  scientific  stand-point,  whether  we  regard  them  aa 

!^l^J?eflentations  of  nature  or  as  manifestations  of  mind, — M.  L^vfeque 

^      '^  l>eing  of  another  order,  a  passionate  spiritualist,  with  a  capacity 

^^^  (juite  religious  fervour  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  in  which,  as  he 

^^Xieves,  are  bound  up  the  fate  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  moral  health 

^  humanity. 

Spiritualism,  as  M.  Leveque  uses  the  word,  means  the  habitual 

^xeirence  to  the  ideal ;  materialism,  the  forget  fulness  of  ideal  cxcel- 

^^ce  in  the  absorbing  study  of  material  things.     The  great  diffi- 

^^Ity  of  spiritualism  is  to  distinguish  between  noble  ideals  and  those 

^^^ser  creations  of  the  imaginative  faculty  Avhich,  so  far  from  being 
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higher  than  material  nature,  fall  short  of  it  or  degrade  it.     It  is 
business  of  philosophy,  says  M.  L^veque,  to  establish  this  distinctl 

"  No  one  now  doubts  the  power  of  those  concealed  movers  which  at  one 
push  societies  onward,  and  at  another  pull  them  violently  back,  and  which 
called  ideas.  It  has  been  given  to  society  to  choose  between  the  good  and 
bad  movers.  The  bad,  are  the  ideas  in  which  error  predominates ;  the 
those  where  predominates  truth.  To  recognise,  unravel,  clear  up,  fortify,  de 
lop  the  true  element;  to  distinguish,  lay  bare,  point  out,  weaken  tiie 
element  in  ideas — such  is  the  office  of  philosophy ;  and  the  older  a  80ciet3r'  is, 
the  more  men's  minds  in  it  are  ripe  and  disposed  for  criticism  and  discusaxc=^ii, 
the  more  imperious  does  this  duty  of  philosophy  become." 


M.  L^vequc  goes  on  to  argue  that  philosophy  divides  itself 
rally  into  specialities,  and  that  there  are  as  many  philosophies  ^ 
there  are  sciences.  Thus  there  is  a  philosophy  of  history,  a  ph.ilo- 
sophy  of  medicine,  a  philosophy  of  political  economy ;  and  all  tik^se 
terms  take  their  place  in  modern  language  as  the  ideas  which  tlr^y 
express  become  clearer  and  more  definite.  It  follows  that  philosopl^y 
is  under  the  necessity  of  continual  expansion  and  subdivision  ^^ 
correspond  with  the  extent  of  modern  acquisition  and  its  minixte 
ramification  in  specialities.  There  is  a  philosophy  of  the  beautifTtii> 
just  as  there  is  a  philosophy  of  the  true. 

When  we  get  hold  of  a  book  like  this,  with  a  subject  so  peculiarly 
tempting  to  the  dealer  in  vague  and  pompous  generalities,  our  b^^t 
course  is,  first,  to  read  it  through  with  patient  attention,  and  tb-^^ 
try  to  find  out  what  new  deposit  the  book  has  left  in  us.     The  g^^^ 
difficulty  of  the  spiritualist  philosophy  has  always  been  that,  slthotiS 
it  rightly  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  an  idea,  it  was  embarrass^^ 
when  we  inquired  of  it  some  direction  and  guidance  in  our  own  sea^"^ 
after  the  ideal.     Hence  spiritualism,  in  its  practical  issues,  is  ratl^^^ 
a  retrospective  than  an  encouraging  philosophy;    it  names  cert^^ 
artists  of  the  past  as  its  saints  and  heroes,  but  has  a  tendenc3r 
restrain  present   productivenesss  within  the  limits   of  traditioi^-^^ 
repetition.     AVhat  it  most  dreads  is  materialism,  or  the  objea"^  ^ 
study  of  matter ;  therefore  it  has  to  insist  on  an  intellectual  i^^^V 
and  as  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk  about  such  ideals  as  are  not  yet  emboA^ 
nor  (so  far  as  we  can  know)  even  conceived,  spiritualism  is  al^^^*'   *. 
compelled  to  recur  to  ideals  which  have  already  been  made  visibL^^-- 
us  in  marble  or  on  canvas,  its  favourite  examples  being  Greek  sc*-^^'    ^ 
ture  and  the  designs  of  Raphael,  to  which  a  Frenchman  is  likel^^^^  .• 
add  the  paintings  of  Nicolas  Poussin.     By  dint  of  incessant  repr^^^  £ 
tion  of  this  reference,  spiritualism  has  educated  whole  generation ^^^ 
artists  in  the  belief  that  by  looking  at  these  works,  and  copying  th^^'     j 
and  imitating  them,  they  might  themselves  reach  this  wondei^il  ^^^^^\f 
mysterious  goal,  the  ideal  which  so  fascinated  from  afar  the  eye^ 
the  devout  philosophers.     Those  who,  in  their  own  way,  sought  tr^* 
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in  nature,  were  condemned  as  materialists,  or  mere  copiers  of 
r.  The  misfortime  of  the  spiritualists,  as  the  directors  of  prac- 
aflfort,  was,  that  they  were  always  living  up  in  the  clouds,  and 
ig  about  qualities  as  severed  from  things,  seeking  the  good,  the 
ifiil,  the  true,  conceived  as  metaphysical  notions,  which  was  a 
ess  search  for  visible  adjectives.  You  might  just  as  profitably 
it  in  search  of  speed  as  an  entity. 

escape  this  imputation  of  cloudiness,  M.  L^v^que  tells  us  that 
pirituaHst  philosophy  is  now  observant,  and  has  travelled  over 
md  sea,  which  turns  out  to  mean  that  M.  Cousin  undertook  a 
fe  across  the  Channel  to  study  the  Poussins  in  England.  It  was 
r  to  lower  the  sublime  generality  of  the  phrase  by  this  adduced 
.  Spiritualism  voyaging  over  land  and  sea  was  rather  a  grand 
mposing  idea.  M.  Cousin  taking  a  through  ticket  to  London 
dais,  or,  if  economically  disposed,  by  Boulogne,  or,  if  parsimo- 
ly,  by  Dieppe,  makes  somehow  a  weaker  impression  on  the 
ination,  and  cairies  one  to  prosaic  associations  of  little  rolling 
iboats,  and  that  terrible  temporary  ailment  which  subjugates 
iny  voyagers,  spiritualist  or  materialist.  Still  M.  Cousin  deserves 
y  praise  for  having  been  willing  to  use  his  corporeal  eyes 
id  of  evolving  art  criticism  out  of  his  moral  consciousness. 
3  are  two  duties  of  the  writer  on  art, — to  look  and  to  think ; 
hilosophers  are  too  apt  to  consider  the  first  a  work  of  supereroga- 
whilst  they  perform  the  second  with  infinite  patience  and 
jnce. 

r  difficulty  with  Spiritualism  is  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  its 

abstraction — "  the  Beautiful."     M.  Lev^que  fixes  this  for  us 

theistic  conception.      Pantheism  could  not  conceive  of  it,  but 

m  can,  because  Theism  has  conceived  God,  who  is  the  Beautiful, 

Vhom,  without  understanding,  we  conceive.     "  We  have  then, 

3  innermost  depth  of  our  reason,  an  absolute  type  of  grandeur, 

f  physical  grandeur,  but  of  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur,  that 

say,  of  perfection.     Since  the  Infinite  Beauty  is  conceived,  a 

are  is  given  us  for  imperfect  and  finite  beauties." 

asoning  of  this  sort  is   convenient  sometimes  with   children, 

ae  it  overawes  them,  and  prevents  them  from  asking  questions, 

is  unsatisfactory  to  men  who  are  out  of  the  childish  stage  of  intel- 

d  development.    "  The  Infinite  Beauty  is  conceived ;"  Himaianity 

mceived  Divinity,  and  so  has  a  fixed  standard  by  which  to  measure 

perfections.     Could  anything  be  more  various,  more  fluctuating, 

emphatically  ?f;?fixed  than  men's  conceptions  of  the  Supreme 

f  P     Our  conception  of  Him  varies  from  year  to  year  with  our 

Qg  knowledge  and  intellectual  force.    This  is  quite  inevitable ;  it 

I  be  inevitable  still  if  He  lived  familiarly  amongst  us  as  an  earthly 
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sovereign.  We  could  never  form  a  true  conception  of  ITiTn  ao  long 
as  we  remained  inferior  to  Himself.  Before  &ncying  that  we  can  con- 
ceive of  God  it  would  be  well  to  reflect  whether  we  can  even  concave 
of  mere  human  intellect  in  its  highest  examples.  The  superior  may- 
be admired,  or  even  adored,  by  the  inferior,  but  he  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  him.  The  English  conception  of  God  is  not  the  French 
conception ;  it  is  certainly  not  the  Scotch ;  and  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  pious  allusions  of  transatlantic  politicians,  it  is  most  assuredly 
not  the  American.  Nor  does  the  highest  contemporary  English  con- 
ception very  closely  resemble  that  hdd  by  minds  of  the  same  rdative 
rank  in  the  same  country  thirty  years  ago.  Setting  aside  atheiste 
and  young  children,  it  is  likely  that  there  exist  in  England  just  now 
at  least  fifteen  million  diflcrent  conceptions  of  the  EngUsh  cancejdion 
of  the  Deity.  How  then  are  we  to  refer  to  the  Idea  of  Deity  as  a 
fixed  visible  standard  of  Beauty?  And  even  if  we  could 
this  possible  as  to  intellectual  and  moral  perfection,  how  are  we 
apply  this  standard  to  physical  perfection?  How  reason  &imi  th 
Beauty  of  Goodness  to  the  beauty  of  a  statue  or  a  picture?  It 
this  awkward  necessity  for  shifting  the  argument  from  morals 
matter  that  demonstrates  the  weakness  of  dogmatic  spiritualism." 
These  philosophers  first  tell  us  that  they  have  hit  upon  the  immu- 
table, eternal  Beauty,  which  is  moral  Beauty ;  and  then  they 
with  that  to  a  piece  of  carved  marble,  or  painted  canvas,  and  try 
apply  their  immutable  standard.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  de^i 
a  converse  criticism,  and  try  to  measure  the  accuracy  of  history  wi 
a  two- foot  rule. 

The  spiritualist  would  find  no  words  severe  enough  to  express  h: 
contempt  for  a  philosophy  of  art  which  professed  to  have  no  fixe 
standard  of  beauty,  and  I  dare  say  that  if  I  were  to  develop  my  o 
theory  of  aesthetics  I  should  be  called  by  hard  names.     What  I  sf 


is,  that  spiritualism  does  not  erect  fixed  standards  at  all;  it  on »-1.1 

erects  icord-'i  the  signification  of  which  fluctuates  every  day.    It  i 

amazing  how  easily  men  are  governed  and  imposed  upon  by  won         Xfi» 
and  the  less  they  understand  them  the  more  readily  they  submit  *o 

them.  To  say  "  the  Beautiful  is  the  standard  of  beauty"  is  a  childSEsi 
play  upon  words,  because  the  Beautiful  is  an  abstraction  having  ^"^lo 
visible  existence. 

At  this  point  a  spiritualist  would  probably  accuse  me  of  A.&xf^^^S 
the  existence  of  beauty  altogether.  Well,  except  as  an  adjective^  ^^ 
attribute,  I  do.     It  is  a  quality,  not  a  being.     Just  so  I  would  d^^^^y 

(1)  Lnagino,  for  example,  the  absurdity  of  meditating  upon  the  beauty  of  aacri^  ^~^ 
order  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  comparative  beauty  of  silks.    The  Jurors  at  the  ^^^'^  _j 
national  Exhibition  would  hare  failed  to  perceive  the  connection  between  the  tw^^ 
the  manufacturers  at  Lyons  are  probably  not  aware  of  it. 
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separate  existence  of  cleanliness  or  holiness.     There  are  clean 
*yLe  and  holy  people,  and  clean  places  and  holy  places  ;  but  you 
ot  detach  the  adjective,  and  set  it  up  as  an  immutable  standard 
leanliness  or  holiness.     Of  course  we  need  some  kind  of  standard, 
we  derive  it  from  some  visible  examjile ;  but  if  a  higher  example 
shown  us,  we  should  quit  our  old  standard,  and  take  to  the  new 
•    For  instance :  our  farmers  have  lately  been  told  to  be  clean^ 
order  to  diminish  the  ravages  of  the  cattle  plague ;  but  as  the 
oleanlinees  "  would  to  them  only  signify  English  cleanliness, 
er  example  was  appealed  to ;  not  an  abstraction,  "  the  clean/' 
^liese  philosophers  say  "  the  beautiftd,*'  but  "  Dutch  cleanliness," 
en  art  critic  might  counsel  our  artists  to  aim  at  a  Dutch  care- 
less in  execution. 

have  no  space  to  criticise  M.  L^veque's  work  in  detaQ,  though 
ve  read  it  with  care.     The  central  idea  of  it  is  that  which  I 
«  just  set  before  the  reader.    Though  this  central  idea  is  certainly 
illusion,  spiritualism  has  rendered  us  the  service  of  insisting  upcm 
necessity  for  ideality  in  art.    If  there  is  no  immutable  standard 
**  the  beautiftd,"  there  may  still  be  an  endless  endeavour  after  that 
t^^^atity  which  for  each  of  us  seems  the  best.     M.  Leveque  is  especially 
t  in  desiring  that  artists  should  be  penetrated  with  the  £uth 
their  art  ought  to  have  lofty  intellectual,  or  psychological  aims, 
that  it  can  only  have  enduring  value  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  product 
-^und.     With  all  my  heart  I  agree  with  M.  Leveque  in  assigning 
trliose  forms  of  art  which  are  the  mere  copyism  of  matter  a  much 
rank  than  is  due  to  the  art  which  conveys  great  messages  from 
«oul  of  the  artist  to  humanity.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  as 
^r^hat  particular  art  fell  under  each  category  there  might  be  some 
ference  of  opinion  between  us. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 


MONTE  CASSINO. 

Part  I. 

It  18  probable  that  before  the  close  of  the  actual  session  the  Italia^ 
Parliament  Avill  have  suppressed  the  yet  remaining  convents  of  Italv 
Few  regrets,  in  England  at  least,  will  accompany  the  departing  foot- 
steps of  the  monks,  and  the  most  bigoted  Ultramontanist  can  hardlj 
pretend  that  their  revenues  will  not  be  righteously  employed  ii 
enlarging  the  incomes  of  the  working  clergy.  An  almost  bankmp 
people  can  well  spare  fifteen  hundred  almshouses,  to  which  sloth  i 
the  best  title  for  admission  ;  and  the  activity  of  a  few  communitie 
can  only  result  in  here  and  there  a  glut  of  spiritual  labour.  It  ii 
fitting  that  the  great  mass  should  pass  away  in  silence.  But  one  oi 
two  monasteries  there  are  to  which  sentiment  attaches.  TheL 
destruction  may  cause  a  natural,  though  perhaps  an  unreasoning 
sorrow ;  and  at  the  moment  of  extinction  their  superiority  might  noi 
improperly  call  for  the  tribute  of  a  retrospect.  Vdlombrosa,  La  Cava 
and  Monte  Cassino,  at  least,  are  vaguely  known  to  have  a  history 
sanctity  and  learning  are  ascribed  to  their  fathers ;  and  poets  anc 
travellers  have  joined  to  clothe  their  names  with  pleasant  associa- 
tions. Especially  can  Monte  Cassino  command  our  sympathie: 
and  obtain  a  hold  on  the  imagination.  Its  barren  rock  was  the  birthj 
place  of  western  monasticism.  It  was  there  that,  as  on  a  Sinai  ^  of  thj 
middle  ages,  a  religious  legislator  found  refuge  from  the  corru£ 
society  of  his  time  ;  there  he  embodied  a  tribe  of  solitaries ;  and  fro« 
thence  a  spirit  went  out  upon  the  world  which  cultivated  the  earth  aim 
civilised  nations.  It  is  true  that  the  Juda  which  was  fertilised  by  tt 
influence  of  this  spirit  must  be  sought  for  far  away  in  the  north.  It 
not  in  Italy  that  the  good  works  of  monasticism  were  done ;  and  ev€= 
at  Monte  Cassino,  somewhat  purer  though  it  has  been  than  its  fello* 
monasteries  of  the  south,  the  times  of  usefulness  have  been  short,  airr 
the  days  of  voluptuousness,  of  violence,  and  of  worldliness,  have  heG 
many  and  long. 

But  its  very  imperfections  indicate  another  claim  upon  the  imagin£^ 
tion.  They  have  accompanied  a  fortune  varied  beyond  that  of  an;^ 
other  foundation.  They  have  caused,  and  they  have  been  caused  b^ 
\dcissitudes,  in  the  course  of  which  the  society  haa  been  raised  to  thr 
height  of  an  independent  state,  and  has  been  brought  to  the  verge  (jl* 

(1)  Since  the  abovo  went  into  the  hands  of  the  printer  I  have  discovered  in  IL 
Dantier  8  "  lilonastercs  Bencdietins  d'ltalio/'  a  book  which  I  had  not  before  knowm  to* 
exist,  that  round  the  apse  of  the  old  Basilica  of  Desiderius  was  inscribed  '*  Hrop  Domiii 
est  similis  Sinai  sacra  jura  ferenti."  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  directing 
attention  to  31.  Dantier' s  work.  When  completed  its  pleasantly  written  volmnes  will 
contain  a  history  and  a  description  of  all  the  most  important  Benedictine  monasteriei  In 
Italy. 
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&l>eolutc  extinction.  Again  and  again  the  monastery  has  been  levelled 
mrz'Ch  the  ground,  and  its  monks  have  been  driven  forth  into  the 
'world ;  and  now,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  its  cloisters  are  once  more 
tc^  1)6  emptied,  and  the  buildings,  no  longer  typical  of  a  living  idea, 
ur-^  to  become  in  their  slow  decay  the  type  of  dying  monasticism. 

Ht  is  not,  however,  by  the  imagination  alone  that  Monte  Cassino 
<I^'raands  attention.    Its  fate  has  been  like  in  kind  to  that  of  most  other 
it  Italian  monasteries.  With  them,  according  to  the  nature  of  succes- 
€3  times,  it  has  been  powerful,  oppressed,  or  disregarded  ;  it  has  been 
►raved,  devout,  or  respectable.    In  its  annals,  therefore,  are  re- 
**^<^ted  to  a  certain  extent  the  changes  of  Italian  conventual  life ; 
in  its  f idler  chronicles  we  read  events  more  certainlv  than  else- 
ore,  and  the  incidents  of  its  history  have  been  more  worthy  of 
>rd.     As  its  station  has  been  greater  than  that  of  other  convents, 
ilso  its  revolutions  have  been  more  conspicuous. 
Xn  the  first  instance,  this  exceptional  eminence  was  chiefly,  perhaps 
"^"liolly,  due  to  the  accident  of  geographical  position.     The  rugged 
of  hills  which  touch  the  central  Apennines  on  the  one  side,  and 
t;he  other  fall  to  meet  the  sea  between  Terracina  and  Gaieta,  have 
lys  formed  a  barrier  between  Latiimi  and  the  Campanian  plains. 
sy  are  traversed  by  two  defiles,  and  by  these  alone  has  all  the 
^rcourse  of  peace  or  war  between  the  south  and  the  western  pro- 
ves of  the  centre  been  canned  on .    The  fever  of  the  Pontine  marshes, 
^^^  strength  of  Qtiieta,  the  greater  command  of  country  given  by  the 
^^*^l«4iid  route,  diverted  the  march  of  armies  from  the  coast  road  to 
'^^t  which  follows  the  long  valley  from  Ferentino  to  Teano.     The 
S^oator  healthiness,  the  more  numerous  towns,  and  not  improbably  a 
8"*^^^^ter  security,  account  for  its  larger  use  in  times  of  peace.    It  is  on 
^*^^    latter  road,  just  where  the  narrowest  part  of  the  defile  opens 
^"^"ards  the  south,  that  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  is  placed.     It 
^cisy  to  see  that  such  a  position  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  propa- 
Lng  the  rule;  and  that  the  Benedictines  were  not  insensible  to 
.p^-^ir  opportunity  is  proved  by  the  quick  growth  of  the  order  in  the 
^^politan  provinces,  and  by  the  influence  which,  so  early  as  the  eighth 
^[^^tairy,  it  exercised  throughout  the  south.    It  was  worth  while  for  lay- 
'^  to  secure  the  friendship  of  men  already  so  powerful,  and  they  were 
Le  more  powerfiil  by  gifts  on  every  hand  of  castles,  and  churches, 
lands.  It  was  worth  while  for  the  Popes  to  profit  by  their  power ; 
-  the  monastery  was  carefully  packed  with  men  whose  talent,  rather 
^^^n  whose  goodness,  dictated  their  selection.     By-and-by  the  men- 
^^^^^nt  orders  supplanted  the  Benedictines  as  soldiers  of  religion; 
^^  the  friendship  of  the  Popes  had  already  given  pledges  substantial 
^^xigh  to  secure  that  their  importance  should  last. 
^  *t  is  not  less  easy  to  discern  in  military  than  in  sacred  and  in 
*^^  affitirs  the  advantage  which  Monte  Cassino  derived  from  its  posi- 
Vou  v.  A  A 
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tion.  The  buildings  crown  and  almost  cover  the  end  of  a  spur  wh 
runs  down  from  the  top  of  Monte  Caira.  From  their  walls 
ground  drops  a  thousand  feet  into  the  plain,  almost  too  sbarply 
the  growth  of  herbage ;  and  in  the  flat  underneath,  in  the  val 
to  one  side,  every  detail  is  betrayed  as  far  as  the  eye  can  rea 
Simply  from  its  extreme  beauty,  and  from  the  history  imprinted 
the  face  of  tBe  coimtry,  the  scene  is  very  remarkable ;  but  the  w 
view  implied  knowledge  of  an  enemy's  approach ;  the  Roman  amp 
theatre,  the  red  brick  of  which  glows  from  out  the  thick  poplars 
the  plain,  was  a  strong  outpost ;  the  picturesque  fortress  which  1 
abbots  built  to  dominate  their  town  of  San  Germane  was  an  obsta 
the  more ;  the  towers  which  fringe  the  hills  on  either  iride  foUoTi 
and  delayed  the  fate  of  the  chief  stronghold ;  the  grey  colour  of  i 
iantastic  mountains  indicates  groimd  too  rough  for  horses ;  and  t 
long  stretch  of  rich  vegetation  to  the  south,  dotted  with  white  caw 
solid  enough  to  resist  sudden  attack,  indicates  as  clearly  a  comii 
full  of  provision  for  an  army.  Monte  Gassino  was,  in  fiact,  the  k 
of  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  and  it  gained  and  suffered  according 
When  the  abbots  were  strong  a  bribe  could  always  discover  the  tr 
bent  of  their  convictions ;  and  force  when  they  were  weak  was  eqaa^ 
effective.  When  by  rare  chance  an  emperor  or  a  king  had  secoi 
a  nomination,  the  monastery  held  for  its  country ;  when  the  aM 
S3Tupathi8ed  with  the  Pope  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  betrayi 
his  fortress  into  the  hands  of  the^  Papal  army.  Under  such  conditic 
the  society  could  not  but  suffer  vicissitudes ;  but  it  could  never 
destitute  of  weight,  and  by  its  political  prominence  its  morals  W'* 
affected  in  turn.  It  was  a  definit<5  gain  to  the  Church  that  its  mor 
shoidd  be  at  least  respectable ;  and  when  afterwards  its  fate  beoifc. 
a  matter  of  indifference,  the  prestige  derived  from  its  being  the  foun^ 
tion  of  S.  Benedict  himself,  consecrated  by  the  greatness  of  so  ma 
years,  might  be  expected  to  attract  to  it  men  who  should  at  least  3 
bo  a  disgrace  to  its  past.  Such,  in  truth,  has  been  the  course  of 
existence.  Whether  any  other  Italian  monaster)"  can  demand  ere 
for  an  intellectual  life  so  varied,  whether  any  can  show  a  higJ 
average  of  religion,  may  at  least  be  doubted  ;  and  without  indulgfi 
in  comparisons  which  could  hardly  be  thorough,  a  suspicion  may^ 
permitted,  that  whether  it  be  necessary  in  order  to  depict  the  life 
Monte  Cassino  to  charge  the  palette  with  bright  or  with  80in3 
colours,  it  will  not  be  injudicious  to  invest  with  a  duller  tone  • 
portrait  of  Italian  monasticism  as  a  whole. 

It  was  in  the  year  529  that  Benedict  settled  at  Monte  Cassino.  'B 
moimtain 
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Dalla  gcnte  ingannata  e  mal  disposta." 
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It  was  crowned  by  an  altar  to  Apollo,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
groTe  sacred  to  Venus.  He  overthrew  the  one,  and  burnt  the  other ; 
but  though  he  could  wile  at  last 

"  Le  Tille  circonstanti  dall*  cmpio  col  to," 

at  first  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  dwelling-place  a  tower  to  protect 

himself  against  the  evil  race.     For  a  long  time  this,  toother  with  a 

diminutive  chapel  hard  by,  formed  the  entirety  of  the  monastery,  and  it 

stiU  remains,  or  is  said  to  remain,  over  the  gateway ;  and  through  it 

tko  monks,  who  live  as  he  commanded  them  thirteen  himdred  years 

^go,  go  forth  and  come  in  about  their  daily  business.    But  if  the  natives 

of   the  old  religion  threatened,  they  were  harmless  in  fact ;  and  tl^e 

first;  violence  to  which  the  monks  were  subjected  was  from  the  passion 

^^    the  cupidity  of  a  Lombard  duke.     Zoto,  yet  a  heathen,  in  one  of 

tliose  paroxysms  which  even  after  conversion  were  wont  to  alternate 

'^^T'tli  devotion  in  his  race,  sacked  the  convent  and  drove  its  inhalntants 

^o  seek  shelter  in  Rome  for  a  himdred  and  thirty  years.     The  disaster 

terrible,  and  had  not  one  or  two  faithful  brethren  lingered  to 

?p  watch  over  the  spot  where  the  body  of  S.  Benedict  rested,  the 

^^xixainder  might  never  have  returned  to  a  landless  tower.     But  the 

succession  was  kept,  though  barely.     A  zealous  Pope  and  a  pious 

^ukc  rebuilt  the  church  and  gave  back  the  lands  ;  and  during  nearly 

^^ti-ee  centuries  no  other  incident  interrupted  the  meaningless  succes- 

^on  of  the  names  of  abbots.     It  is  the  condition  of  the  monastery  at 

^e  end  of  that  period  which  enables  us  to  determine  in  what  manner 

^*iB  time  was  passed.     Whether  by  their  own  merit  or  by  the  disso- 

Auteaaess  and  ignorance  of  the  secular  clergy,  the  influence  of  the 

^^giilars  had   grown  to  an  extraordinary  extent ;    and  the  eighth 

^^^t^tury,  emphatically  called  by  Giannone  the  century  of  monks, 

*^^d  been  in  an  especial  degree  the  century  of  Monte  Cassino.     The 

-■^oerality  of  Gisulf,  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  Beneventan  dukes 

*^Oui  whom  the  monastery  drew  profit,  endowed  it  with  a  vast  tract 

^^  country  stretching  from  the  Garigliano  to  the  mountains  and  to 

"•^  *'oeinone.     Very  unblushing   forgery  or  many  benefactions   from 

^^i^  distant  nobles  must  be  supposed,  in  order  to  account  for  the 

^^*Jidred  and  twelve  churches  and  monasteries  in  diflerent  parts  of 

^^  country,  the  title  to  which,  with  all  their  attendant  lands  and 

Es,  waa  confirmed  by  a  charter   of  Charlemagne.      In   worldly 

dons,  however,  Monte  Cassino  did  not  stand  alone — was  not 

^      ^aps  even  the  first.    The  great  convent  of  Volturno,  in  close  neigh- 

^^^^hood,  disputed  with  it  the  precedence  of  riches ;  and  probably 

^o  the  still  greater  convent  of  Farfa,  which  may  have  already  been 

^^l^  to  catalogue  among  its  estates  the  two  cities  of  Centumcellne  and 
Ltri,  with  sixteen  towns,  seven  ports,  132  castles,  683  churches, 
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eight  salt  marshes,  besides  tithes  and  scattered  lands  innumerable 
It  was  in  its  spiritual  privileges  that  Monte  Cassino  was  pre-eminent 
Pope  Zachary  gave  precedence  to  the  abbot  and  to  the  monastery 
above  all  others ;  he  conferred  exemption,  at  that  time  given  to  no 
other  religious  body,  from  episcopal  visitation ;  he  freed  the  terri- 
tories from  the  exaction  of  tithes  ;  he  debarred  bishops  from  excom- 
municating the  abbot ;  he  permitted  the  abbot  to  present  to  all 
benefices  ;  he  endowed  him,  and  the  Beneventan  duke  does  not  seen: 
to  have  resented  the  assumption  of  power,  with  the  right  of  jurisdic 
tion  over  all  his  churches  and  possessions. 

This  prosperity  was  probably  not  undeserved.     If  it  be  true, 

the  storj'  is  at  least  contemporary,  that  Charlemagne  asked  for  so: 

monks  of  Monte  Cassino  to  cany  the  rule  of  S.  Benedict  into  Frani 

the  parent  society   may  perhaps  claim  to  share  with  the  second     * 

Benedict  and  his  monastery  of  Aniane  the  merit  of  restoring  monasfc 

rigour  in  Gaul.     At  any  rate  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tX 

rule  was  as  yet  conmaonly  observed  in  the  monasteries  of  the  soil^ 

with  all  its  kindly  austerity  and  usefulness.     In  the  appointment     < 

Carloman  to  the  office  of  shepherd,  when,  after  his  abdication,  1 

retired  to  Monte  Cassino  ;  in  the  labour  of  Ratchis,  ex-king  of  tli 

Lombards,  as  vine-dresser  in  a  plot  of  groimd  which,  or  the  equival^s 

of  which,  still  bears  his  name,  there  is  evidence  that  the  large  esta*^ 

were  still  in  part  tilled  by  the  hands  of  the  monks  themselves.    Hb-^ 

the  labour  was  undergone  for  a  selfish  reason,  that  it  was  undertaki^e 

in  order  to  fend  ofi"  the  attacks  of  the  devil,  is  of  little  importan.<5^ 

Society  is  concerned  only  with  results.     Even  if  we  refuse  to 

a  very  high  meed  of  praise  to  the  motto,  **  Laborare  pro  orare, 

may  consider  it  to  have  been  sufficiently  valuable  for  Italy, 

recovering  from  the  waste  and  disorganisation  of  barbarian  conque^^ 

to  have  a  body  of  men  who  spent  their  lives  in  unobtrusive  work  a-^^ 

unobtrusive  piety.     These  were  not  the  characteristics  of  the  futt*-"" 

history  of  the  order  of  S.  Benedict,  and  during  the  brief  spaces  wl»-^ 

its  societies  have  displayed  the  qualities  which  are  generaUy  suppoL^"^ 

to  have  distinguished  their  entire  existence  the  invariable  sket^^ 

may  as  well  be  again  outlined,   lest  in  necessary  insistence  on 

different  aspect  the  portrait  may  seem  to  be  entirely  imaginary.      ^ 

Italy  little  more  than  three  centuries  of  purity  were  followed  ^^ 

six  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  corruption.     In  France,  in  Belgiu::^^ 

in  Germany,  the  order  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  credit  due  to 

monks  of  S.  Columban.     When  in  those  coimtries  it  suddenly 

into  importance  under  the  regime  of  S.  Benedict  d'Anian^i,  less  th 

eighty  years  sufficed  for  its  disintegration.     The  reform  which  on 

nated  in  Cluny  had  but  little  longer  vitality ;  and  everywhere 

the  thirteenth  century  Benedictines  were  a  reproach  for  idleness,  fc^ 
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ln:3c>nry,  and  for  illiterateness.     At  this  time  theif  character  was  dif- 
They  worked,  they  were  simple,  they  cultivated  letters  in  a 
eminent  for  the  age.    In  their  earliest  years  the  name  and  the 
yeirses  of  S.  Marcus  can  hardly  create  a  reputation  for  the  order ; 
axxd  the  schools  which  existed  in  connection  with  many,  perhaps  with 
nxost  of  the  churches  in  Italy  before  the  Lombard  invasion,  were  main- 
tained no  more  by  monks  than  by  the  secular  clergy  during  the  troubled 
times  which  succeeded.     In  the  seventh  century,  however,  the  Bene- 
dictines shared  with  the  Spanish  monks  of  S.  Isidore  the  honour  of 
establishing  schools  in  every  monastery  ;  and  of  all,  that  of  Monte 
Cassino  was  the  most  famous.    In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  homilies 
^Jid  poems  by  authors  whose  names  it  would  be  needless  to  repeat 
^v-ere  produced  and  admired ;   and  Paulus  Diaconus  had  an  earned 
^^lebrity  as  former  counsellor  of  Desiderius,  as  the  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  the  Emperor,  as  the  humble  teacher  and  holy  orator 
'^^tliin  the  monastery  itself.     Two  of  his  writings  have  come  do\ni 
^   us ;  and  if  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Rides  of  the  Order  there 
^**    little  but   barren  verbal  divisions,  and   a  page   and  a   half  of 
close  print  can  scarcely  suffice  to  explain  the  simple  words  "ausculta, 
^  fill,"  in  his  homily  at  least  he  insists,  with  no  small  persuasive- 
*^^88   and   in   tolerable    Latin,   on   the   healthy  doctrine    that    the 
^^utemplativc   and   the   active   Christian    lives    must   go  hand  in 
«ancl ;  and  even  that,  as  the  former  can   only  ref\ch  its  perfection 
«c?reafter,  it  is  perhaps  intended  that  we  shall  especially  cultivate  the 
^'^ilxies  of  the  latt<}r  here.     Paulus  seems  himself  to  have  afforded  an 
admirable  example  of  these  more  active  virtues ;  and  it  was  no  doubt 
^y  his  political  tact  that  the  society  was  enabled  to  do  material  service 
^^    the  cause  of  the  Emperor  in  the  south,  where  the  half-subdued 
^^'^chis  intrigued  continually  with  the  Greeks.     To  him,  no  doubt, 
^  Was  also  due  that  the  Cassinese  were  rewarded  by  imperial  con- 
^^"lUations,  by  fresh  grants,  and  by  the  curious  privilege  of  mediating 
^^tween  rebellious  barons  and  their  sovereign. 

I'^or  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne  the  even  flow  of 

^^eir  prosperous  life  continued,  and  with  it  the  prosperity  of  the 

^Uiitrj''  roimd.   The  spreading  cidtivation  of  the  fields  brought  popu- 

^^^on  to  the  rich  valley ;  villages,  the  names  of  which  still  meet  the 

^*^>  are  recorded  as  having  sprung  into  being ;  the  town  of  San 

^i^mano  began  to  grow  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Cassino ;  and  as  the 

*^^onielcr  of  Yoltumo  recalls  with  a  siffh,  "  in  those  days  were  no 

^^tles  in  those  parts,  but  every  spot  was  filled  with  scattered  farms 

^^  frequent  churches ;  nor  was  there  fear  of  aught,  nor  terror  of 

>^  ^1* ;  for  every  one  rejoiced  in  deep  peace,  until  the  Saracens  ciame." 

^  ^vas  not  long  before  they  did  come.     As  the  grasp  of  a  distant 

^^oiiareh  relaxed,  the  quarrels  of  petty  princes  became  more  bitter. 
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They  broke  out  into  chronic  war.  An  unsuccessful  competitor  i 
the  principality  of  Benevento  called  to  his  aid  a  shipful  of  pirates  w! 
chanced  to  be  hovering  off  the  coast,  and  a  century  of  desolati 
began  of  which  the  horror  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Monte  Caasix 
rich  in  accumulated  gold  and  in  ornaments  of  the  Church,  felt  t 
first  wind  of  the  storm.  It  was  attacked  and  robbed  by  the  BeE 
ventan  duke,  and  a  month  or  two  afterwards  its  territory  was  8W€ 
by  a  horde  of  Saracens,  who  pillaged  from  the  gates  of  Home 
those  of  Capua.  Several  times  Louis  II.  answered  the  prayers  of  1 
afflicted  people  by  an  armed  descent  and  imposed  a  momentary  peai 
The  convent  in  particular  he  exempted  from  all  payments  to  Bei 
vento,  and  he  granted  to  it  immediate  dependence  on  the  Emperc 
but  the  rivalries  of  Capua,  of  Naples,  and  of  Benevento,  were  in 
pressible,  and  his  edicts  were  forgotten  or  ignored  before  the  rei 
guard  of  his  columns  had  passed  the  Tiber.  The  policy  of  sancti 
had  failed.  It  might  be  a  motive  for  respect  and  for  gifts  on  t 
part  of  a  great  sovereign ;  it  could  only  invite  the  violence  of  gree< 
princelings  and  of  Mahommedan  adventurers. 

The  monks  chose  their  part  with  promptness.  Ten  years  aSi 
the  conmiencement  of  the  troubles,  the  Abbot  Bertarius  had  alrea 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  had  surprised  a  large  bo 
of  Saracens,  had  defeated  them,  and  for  the  moment  expelled  thi 
from  his  territories.  He  was  the  first  of  a  new  race  of  men 
whom,  after  a  while,  though  not  at  once,  a  long  succe&sion  t^ 
to  rule  the  monastery.  War  was  probably  the  occupation  m< 
congenial  to  his  taste ;  but  he  was  learned ;  he  was  eloquent ;  ! 
sermons,  his  medical  treatises,  his  poems  to  the  Empress  Engelber| 
were  alike  celebrated;  his  diplomatic  talents  were  employed 
Lothair  in  negotiating  with  Hadrian  the  delicate  affair  of  Waldra* 
His  prudence  was  even  effective,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  ravag; 
to  guard  to  some  extent  the  possessions  of  Monte  Cassino.  To  - 
stern  and  subtle  character,  from  the  mild  virtues  of  royal  vinedresse 
the  change  is  sufficiently  abrupt,  and  sufficiently  significant.  E 
his  bravery  and  conduct  were  not  able  to  avert  ruin  for  long.  W: 
the  death  of  Louis,  in  875,  the  interference  of  the  Emperor  ceas 
entirely.  Soon  after  the  Saracens  abandoned  their  position 
auxiliaries  to  form  a  settlement  of  their  own  at  the  mouth  of  t 
Garigliano.  Thenceforth  the  country  knew  no  peace  for  a  sinj 
moment.  The  simple  eloquence  of  the  Volturnian  chronicler  b 
describes  the  state  to  which  it  was  reduced.  "  All  the  BenevenU 
nil  the  Roman,  all  the  Spoletan  territorj^''  he  says,  "  all  monaster 
and  churches,  all  cities,  towns,  villages,  mountains,  hills,  and  islan< 
did  they  ravage.  The  whole  land  was  sprinkled  Avith  Christi 
blood ;  people  of  every  age,  of  either  sex,  were  killed  on  every  si< 
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no  liand  was  strong  enough  to  save,  no  mountain  wild  enough 
;rre  a  hidden  lair.     Men  thought,"  as  men  in  the  middle  ages  so 
^X'i^sH  thoaghty  **  though  the  signs  spoken  of  by  the  Evangelist  had 
xo't^  yet  all  appeared,  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  surely  come.    And 
Fo:x*    us,"  he  Htterly  adds,  "  it  had  indeed  come."     Within,  discords 
«irl3.ich  would  haye  been  petty  but  for  their  brutality  contributed 
Ixt&T-dly  less  to  universal  destruction.     Two  rival  bishops  contested 
tlic?  see  of  Capua  with  arms.     The  Bishop  of  Naples,  duke  also  by 
tke  murder  of  his  brother,  was  the  common  enemy  of  both  ;  and  in 
alliance  by  turn  with  the  Saracens,  the  Amalfians,  or  the  Gaetans, 
plixudercd  impartially  the  lands  of  permanent  rivals,  of  friends  of 
the  day  before,  and  of  the  Holy  Father  himself.     To  complete  the 
chaos^  flying  bands  of  Greeks  landed  from  galleys,  or  crossed  from 
their  fortresses  on  the  eastern  coast.     In  the  midst  of  such  utter 
wwifiision  it  would  have  been  strange  if  the  wealth  of  Monte  Cassino 
liod  escaped.     The  monastery  was  surprised  by  the  Saracens.     The 
pr^e«umption  of  a  once  successful  resistance  was  punished  by  its  over- 
throw to  the  lowest  stone.     Bertarius,  with  many  of  his  monks, 
received  his  death  with  dignity  on  the  steps  of  the  altar ;  and  the 
few  survivors  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  strong  town  of  Teano. 
There  for  a  while  they  housed  themselves  in  one  of  the  dependent 
Dionasteries ;    but    the    joint    princes    of  Capua,  '  Landolphus   and 
Atenolphus,  invited  them  to  accept  the  more  secure  shelter  of  that 
^^v.      By  a  coincidence  which   might  be  curious  if  the  manners 
^  tHe  age  did  not  suggest  a  ready  explanation,  the  death  of  their 
w>bot  and  the  loss  of  their  monastery  by  fire  opportunely  seconded 
^^   €?quivocal  oflTer.     They  were  persuaded  to  replace  their  head  by 
^^  of  the  princely  family  ;    they  migrated  on  the  strength  of  vague 
wit   magnificent  promises.     When  they  arrived,  three  or  four  were 
^ged  in  a  wretched  hovel  of  wattled  sticks,  the  rest  were  sent  forth 
^  "^g  hospitality  in  other  towns ;  and  for  sixty  years  their  lands 
^'^  administered  and  the  profits  absorbed  by  the  successive  dukes 
^^pua.     When  a  home  was  at  length  built,  and  the  liberality  of 
^   prince  gave  to  them  as  dole  a  fraction  of  their  own  rents,  their 
^^xict   only  made  it  doubtful  whether  the  robbery  to  which  they 
'^  subjected,  or  the  excesses  to  which  they  would  give  themselves 
^ith  the  enjoyment  of  larger  means,  might  cause  the  greater 
^^al.     EA'cry  vice  proper  to  Naples  or  to  Capua  was  already  laid 
'icir  charge ;  an  age  which  could  tolerate  the  morals  of  Rome  under 
c^dora  and  Marozia,  was  scandalised  at  the  conduct  of  the  followers 
Benedict. 

le  character  of  John  XII.  would  not  lead  us  to  expect  in  him 
apostle  of  reform.  Yet  it  was  in  his  pontificate  that  a  body  of 
ctable  monks  re-occupied  Monte  Cassino.    Perhaps  the  accident 
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of  a  religious  abbot  induced  the  temporary  phenom^ion  of  piety 
in.  the  monks;  certainly  the  example  within  a  very  few  yean, of  a 
worldly  abbot  was  enough  to  seduce  them  from  the  morals  which 
they  had  inconsiderately  adopted.     Or  perhaps — and  the  suddenness 
of  the  conversion  and  of  the  relapse  may  incline  us  to  this  explana- 
tion— ^the  energy  which  Aligemus  undoubtedly  possessed  for  the 
temporal  good  of  the  abbey  has  been  simply  assumed  to  have  operated 
in  its  spiritiml  concerns.     He  is  said  to  have  reformed  its  manners^ 
but  of  that  the  evidence  is  withheld.     There  is  the  better  proof  of 
legal  records  that  he  reclaimed  the  patrimony  of  S.  Benedict  from 
the  city  of  Teano,  from  the  Gastaldus  of  Aquino,  and  from  other 
neighbouring  barons.     He  cleared  the  valley  from  the  jungle  whic! 
had  gro\ni  up  in   the  forty  years  during  which  cultivation 
ceased.     He  attracted  settlers  by  the  liberal  offer  of  lands  in 
possession  for  twenty-nine  years,  on  condition  of  cultivation  an< 
of  a  subsequent  render  of  a  seventh  of  the  com  and  a  third  of  th 
wine.     He  built  a  castle  to  protect  each  village  ;   and  a  large  castle, 
the  Eocca  Janula,  to  protect  the  monastery,  and  to  overawe 
vassals.     The  princes  of  Capua  were  devout,  and  he  got  from  th 
materials  and  workmen  to  rebuild  the  abbey ;  they  were  strong, 
he  asked  from  them,  rather  than  from  the  Emperor,  a  confirmation  o^t^* 
its  possessions.     But  his  success  was  not  uninterrupted.     The  dis' 
possessed  barons  found  a  gratification  for  their  rage  in  his 
by  the  Gastaldus  of  Aquino,  and  chuckled  when  his  captor  ex 


him,  clothed  with  the  hide  of  a  boar,  to  the  attacks  of  dogs  and  to  thi 
jibes  of  a  laughing  popidace.  His  liberation  was  an  adequate 
for  the  whole  levies  of  Capua.  Yet  that  the  abbey  under  his  rul^  .^ 
was  powerful  is  proved  by  the  number  of  rebels  and  of  defeato*  md 
claimants  to  various  duchies  who  found  refuge  within  its  walls. 

Its  prosperity  was  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  by  his  successor, 
was  uncle  of  the  Prince  of  Capua.     The  affection  of  his  kinsm^ 
conferred  on  him  the  superiority  of  Aquino,  of  Sora,  and  of  Asprani 
his  imscrupulousness   almost   gave  him  the  sovereignty  of  Cup"    ^ua 
itself;   and  his   riches,   twenty  years  after  Aligemus   came  ba       ck 
moneyless  to  barren  groimd,  coidd  excite  the  envj"  of  princes,  coi=ali 
maintain  a  suite  of  knights  and  esquires,  and  could  guard  him  ^        *^ 
a  mercenary  army.     It  is  said  that  a  holy  recluse,  a  pilgrim  to 


shrine  of  S.  Benedict,  was  introduced  to  his  table ;  it  was  surrouu^ 

by  richly  dressed  attendants ;  profane  musicians  enlivened  the  h^ 

of  the  banquet,  still  more  profane  actors  disgraced  the  aftem^^^'^^i 

That  the  hermit  in  retiring  should  have  prophesied  his  coming    ^^^*" 

is  the  best  proof  of  his  magnificence.     He  died  before  middle  ^S" 

blind,  and  a  prisoner.     But  a  pleasant  life  and  a  violent  end  y^"^* 

a  not  unusual  combination  in  the  historj-  of  high  Italian  ecclesias^ 
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iHie  tenth  century ;  und  that  his  career  should  have  suggested  the 
:>phecy,  or  caused  its  invention,  proves  not  that  men  of  his  character 
fX^  rare,  but  merely  that  his  doings  were  uncommon  in  degree, 
fact,  until  the  authority  of  Hildebrand  enforced  reformation,  it  is 
le  to  over-estimate  the  corruption  of  Italian  monasteries, 
liers  who  had  been  just  ordained,  who  could  barely  read,  installed 
Ives  as  abbots  with  their  concubines,  their  mercenaries,  and 
dogs.  They  fought,  and  perhaps  this  was  hardly  a  vice,  to 
the  estates  of  their  abbey ;  but  they  did  not  shrink,  or  at 
Richerius  of  Monte  Cassino  did  not  shrink,  from  massacring  foes 
were  praying  in  church,  unarmed,  under  sanction  of  a  truce, 
possessions  which  they  gained  or  kept  with  the  sword  they 
^c^xxceived  that  they  had  a  right  to  grant  as  their  own  to  their  friends 
^•^rxci  their  kinsfolk.  Campo,  who  bought  the  abbey  of  Farfa,  and 
P^'^O'vided  for  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters  out  of  its  ample  lands, 
exceptional  only  in  the  size  of  his  family.  But  it  is  mentioned 
:traordinary  that  another  abbot  of  Farfa  cared  so  well  for  his 
that  they  never  required  to  beg ;  and  when,  in  times  of 
dpline  severe  by  comparison,  Roffredo  of  Monte  Cassino  is  but 
S^xxtly  rebuked  for  using  to  his  own  profit  the  whole  revenues  of 
hospital,  and  for  aUenating  lands  by  instruments  to  which  he  had 
*Sed  the  consenting  signatures  of  the  monks,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
tt  must  have  been  the  spoliation  on  the  part  of  abbots  who  had 
Spend  in  order  to  obtain,  to  spend  in  order  to  keep,  and  to  spend 
carder  to  found  a  family  of  barons.  It  was  a  time  when  in  other 
^^^^xntries  the  morals  of  monasteries  were  respectable ;  but  Italy  was 
"cr,  except  by  almost  hysterical  spasms,  in  the  first  rank  of  good- 
j,  and  then  was  the  period  of  its  lowest  degradation.  "  Tota  Italia," 
Gerbert,  "  Roma  mihi  visa  est :  Romanorum  mores  mundus  per- 
^^^*^escit."  Not  that  there  was  no  sanctity  among  monks.  Within 
y  years  the  Benedictine  nde  was  adopted,  though  modified  in  a 
'e  stringent  sense,  by  St.  Peter  DamianuH,  by  the  Camaldolesc,  and 
*3^  Gualbert  at  Vallombrosa.  Without  changing  its  precepts,  a 
^^^^Xt  could  found  the  monastery  of  I^a  Cava ;  and  a  succession  of 
^^^e  sainted  abbots  during  a  hundred  years  attested  the  permanence 
Jiis  influence.  But  among  many  hundred  societies,  among  many 
^^Xisand  monks,  no  leaven  could  be  found  strong  enough  to  ferment 
^  mass.  Pious  feeling  could  only  act  in  an  isolation  where  it  had 
^Xe  left  beyond  itself  to  act  upon.  Those  who  loved  peace,  meek- 
'*^,  and  holiness  were  forced  to  withdraw  into  seclusion  from  their 
*ow-recluses. 

With  the  power  of  Hildebrand,  himself  a  Benedictine,  begins  the 
nt  era  of  Cassinese  histor}'.  He  had  need  of  the  material  support 
the  Normans  of  the  south,  he  had  need  of  men  fit  to  be  used  as 
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the  instrmnents  of  his  designs ;  and  he  saw  that  Monte  Casaino  could 
be  made  to  conduce  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  these  needs.     At  the 
election  in  1053  of  a  certain  Peter,  a  man  whose  mild  temper 
unworldly  goodness  disqualified  rather  than  recommended  him, 
Pope,  on  the  pretext  that  the  election  was  not  unanimous,  declared  liB^Jt     it 
to  be  invalid,  and  in  spite  of  the  armed  resistance  of  the  monks  .SL^asis, 
forced  upon  them  the  Cardinal  Frederic  of  Lorraine.     His  eleTatiQiK:«:^KUi 
to  the  Papacy,  and  his  death  in  less  than  two  years,  left  to  hi^  ^-^ 
successor  the  task  of  organisation.     But  the  Cardinal  Desiderius  wa^^-^a^ 
associated  more  closely  than  any  other  with  the  counsels  of  Wide^^^Be- 
brand ;  he  was  son  of  the  Prince  of  Benevento ;    he  was  yigoTOtn^mus 
and  politic  ;    he  was  invested  with   the  commission  of  legate  ov^  ^^er 
the  Neapolitan  provinces  for  the  express  object  of  reforming  tbJtIAe 
monasteries  and  of    securing  the  help  of   the  Nomums.     He  h^^c^ 
scarcely  seated  himself  in  the  abbots'  chair  before  the  character  of 

the  monastery  began  to  change.     It  ceased  to  be  provincial, 
names  of  North  Italians  and  of  Germans  were  imported  in  large  pr 
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portion  into  the  roll  of  monks.     The  sons  of  Norman  princes  and         oi 
counts  guaranteed  by  their  presence  the  faithfulness  of  their 
men  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  Monte  Cassino  donations  and  protoctii 
Able  men  were  being  gathered  from  every  quarter ;  men  accustom* 
to  command  were  being  trained  imder  the  eye  of  the  most  influen 
statesmen  of  the  Papacy.     Within  two  or  three  years  four  mo: 
had  already  arrived  at  the  cardinalate,  and  were  being  employed 
important  tinists.     Two  were  of  the  counts  of  the  Marsi,  one 
German,  one  a  Milanese.  In  the  direction  of  literature  the  change 
neither  less  sudden  nor  less  radical.     Thirty  years  before  hardly 
books,  other  than  thase  necessary  to  the  services  of  the  Church, 
possessed  by  the  Cassinese ;  and  though  Abbot  Theobald  had 
caused  seventeen  volumes   to  be    copied,    of   which    several 
hymnals,  the  chronicler  speaks  as  if  he  had  created  a  library. 
"  from  every  part  of  the  world  the  diligence  of  Desiderius  ei 
gathered  learned  men  together,  or  made  them  become  learned 
Monte  Cassino."     He  founded  a  school  for  teaching  boys  both  sa 
and  profane  learning.      Poems,  sermons,  treatises  on   science 
religion,  testified  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Cassinese 
selves ;  and  copies  were  made  of  many  works  of  the  Greek  Fathi 
of  treatises  on  medicine,  of  Terence,  of  Virgil,  of  Horace,  of  Ovi< 
"Fasti,"  of   Theocritus,  of  the  novels  and  institutes  of 
Albericus,  whose  dream  has  preserved  his  name  in  memory, 
better  known  in  his  own  time  for  his  controversial  success  against  t 
heretic  Berengar,  and  for  his  handbooks  of  astronomy  and  dialedi( 
Constantino  of  Africa  had  a  more  mysterious  celebrity.    For  thirtj^ 
nine  years  he  had  wandered  through  the  East ;  he  had  mastered  t 
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lore  of  the  Arabs  and  the  **  Chaldees ; ''  he  was  said  to  have  penetrated 
to  India ;  he  had  been  expelled  from  his  native  Carthage  for  holding 
converse  with  the  devil ;  he  had  lectured  on  medicine  at  Sal^:iiOy  and 
had  enjoyed  high  favour  at  the  court  of  Robert  Guiscard.  Finally, 
converted  to  Christianity,  he  retired  to  Monte  Cassino,  attracted 
possibly  by  a  certain  repute  which  its  monks  had  already  acquired  in 
medical  science,  and  formed  there  a  body  of  disciples  who  filled 
Salerno,  and  became  the  most  eminent  members  of  its  noted  school. 
Among  these  last  is  counted  Atto,  who  translated  the  works  of  his 
master  into  Latin  ;  and  not  improbably  the  John  di  Milano  to  whom 
is  ascribed  the  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salemitanum,  of  which  the  excel- 
lence ought  to  be  sufficiently  attested  by  its  hundred  and  seventy- 
tliree  editions,  and  its  translation  into  even  Polish  and  Bohemian. 
For  seventy  years  the  connection  between  Monte  Cassino  and  Salerno 
-was  maintained,  and  though  the  tradition  of  religious  and  secular 
learning  was  on  every  other  point  soon  lost  in  the  pressure  of  great 
lirs,  the  Cassmese  never  neglected  the  study  nor  the  practice  of 
ic.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  physician  occupied  the  place  of 
-fjlme  confessor.  The  Benedictine  doctor  was  a  natural  agent  for 
fuxrthering  with  unseen  influence  the  interests  of  his  convent  and  of 
-fclme  Papacy. 

The  administration  of  Desiderius  would  have  been  incomplete  if 
ti.^  had  not  made  the  external  appearance  of  the  monastery  cor- 
respond with  its  growing  importance.     The  church  was  rebuilt  by 
^^^^Ixitects  brought  over  from  Greece.     The  mosaics  with  which  it 
^^^3    afterwards  decorated,  the  paintings  of  Greek  enamel   on  its 
alta.1*  face,  the  bronze  doors  which   rivalled  the   famous   gates  of 
-^^^^^alfi,  the  fifty  candelabra  which  hung  from  a  great  beam,  also 
^*     feronze,  stretching  across   the  choir,  the   statues  of  silver,  the 
^^Ivumiis  of  silver  wrought  in   relief  and  gilt,  were  all  among  the 
^P^^  remarkable  works  of  the  time.     A  new  refectory  was  gorgeous 
^^Ix  mosaic  and  painting.     The  dormitories,  new  almost  in  their 
^^^i:»^y,  were  extended  so  as  to  hold  two  hundred  monks.     The 
y^'^^ecration  of  the   church  was  the  occasion  of  a  great   festival. 
P^^^  Pope  condescended  to  a  special  journey.     The  princes  of  Capua, 
'^'^^  evento,  Naples,  Salerno,  and  Sorrento,  vrith  barons  innumerable 
a  vast  concourse  of  people,  covered  the  mountain  with  their 
^^^^^tmpments  and  swarmed  far  out  into  the  valley.     For  eight  days 
-,   ^     fervour  of  religious  joy  continued.     The  poorer  multitude  were 
V^     with   bread   and  fruit  and  wine  at  the  expense  of  the  abbey; 
^^^e  who  could  afford  poured  offerings  at  the  foot  of   the  altar, 
}^^  all,  when  they  departed,  so  carried  the  fame  of  the  shrine  to 
^^Xr  own  countries,  that  for  many  years  the  stream  of  pilgrims  was 
^^Xaibly  augmented. 
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Dcsidcrius  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  abbots  similar  in  kind. 
Always  nobles,    generally   cardinals,   they   each  united,  though  in 
different  degrees,   the   qualities   of  attachment   to   the   papacy,  of 
turbulence,  of  ambition,  of  magnificence,  and  of  conduct  in  the  arts 
both  of  peace   and  war.      Oderisius,  of  the  A-igorous  race   of  the 
Marsian  Counts,  brought  the  grandeur  of  the  abbey  to  a  climax. 
Already  its  pretensions  were  inordinate,  and  for  awhile,  under  his 
hands,  its  material   strength  became  no  less  so.      In  the  absence 
of  any  central  authority  in  the  southern  provinces,  in  the  almost 
daily  shifting  of  influence  from  one  petty  lord  to  another,  the  abbots 
had   gradually  shaken  off  every  temporal  yoke,  and  had  come  to 
n^iic  with  the  Norman  princes,  not  as  subjects  but  as  peers.     Wit 
the  means  of  independence  in  their  grasp,  it  was  easy  to  find 
pretence  for  its  assertion.     Their  spiritual  dependence  on  the  Hoi 
See  was  interpreted  to  mean  independence  of  any  political  superior 
and  from  denying  the  existence  of  rights  over  themselves  they  soo 
came  to  insist  on  the  possession  of  identical  rights  over  others.     Th' 
connection  of  Desiderius  with  the  Papacy,  the  alliance  of  Rome  wit 
the  Normans,  afforded  him  the  requisite  opportunity ;  and  he  prac 
ideally  converted  the  territory  of  Monte  Cassino  into  a  septurate  state* 
He  granted  to  the  Count  of  Traetto  a  quarter  of  his  own  county  on  th 
tenure  of  service  whenever  summoned  bj'  him  or  by  his  successors  ^ 
'  and  the  previous   surrender  which   is   implied  by  the  grant  wi 
dpubtless  made  as  much  with  the  object  of  securing  temporal  pro 
taction  as  with  that  of  obtaining  the  capricious  help  of  the  spirit 
arm.     Old  forms  of  oath  are  preserved  by  which  the  feudatories 
mised  obedience  and  aid  "contra  omnes  homines  hujus  mundi,"  oni 
a  certain  Godfrey  received  the  Castle  of  Suessa  on  condition  of  recog— — ' 
nising  no  superiority  in  any  prince  or  in  any  man  whatever,  sav< 
in  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino.  Oderisius  received  a  territorj"  rende 
independent  by  a  short  prescription ;  but  in  times  when  the  words 
and  right  are  but  sjTnbols  meaning  the  same  thing  in  the  mouths  o; 
different  men,  prescription  is  a  term  of  elastic  signification.     It  was 
the  business  of  Oderisius  to  make  it  convenient  for  his  neighbours  to 
imderstand  that  fifty  years  were  ample  for  the  creation  of  a  right. 
Partly  therefore  by  arms,  partly  by  purchase,  he  acquired  the  large 
districts  of  Pico  and  Pontecor\'o.     The  former  was  seized  in  a  manner 
at  once  bold  and  ingenious.    The  Lord  of  Pico  had  treacherously  cap- 
tured an  enemy,  the  Count  of  Fundi.    Pope  Calixtus,  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  abbot,  directed  Oderisius  to  vindicate  outraged  morality.     He 
levied  forces ;  he  attacked  and  took  the  Castle  of  Pico ;  his  disinterested- 
ness was  at  once  rewarded  by  investiture  from  the  Pope  of  the  whole 
lands  belonging  to  a  feudatory  of  the  Prince  of  Capua.     That  prince, 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  his  vassal,  was  first  defeated  by  Oderisius, 
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-fcien  tlureatened  with  excommunication  by  the  Pope,  and  at  last  was 

:^aiii  to  abandon  the  city  and  to  code  his  superiority  for  three  hundred 

-jpoiuids  of  gold.   The  case  of  Pontecorvo  was  different.   A  former  abbot 

been  admitted  into  the  town,  but  his  rights,  if  any  there  were, 

never  been  defined.     The  Count  of  Cajazzo  was  now  induced  to 

his  claim  for  five  hundred  pounds  of  gold ;  the  Prince  of  Capua 

ve   up  his   superiority  for  two  hundred  and  ninety  pounds;  a 

^:^ertain  Pinzent  received  for  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation  a  gratuity 

^:>f  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  a  rich  country  and  strong 

^^rontier  town  rounded  off  for  the   future   the   domains  of  Monte 

assino  towards   the  west.     The  most  notable  circumstance   about 

ese  transactions  is  the  ability  of  the  monasteiy  to  pay  sums  of 

oney  in  themselves  so  large,  and  doubly  large  when  the  nature  of 

-fcs  territory — a  mere  inland  district — is  taken  into  consideration. 

e  price  given  for  these  possessions  alone  can  hardly  be  estimated 

the  equivalent  of  less  than  £500,000  at  the  present  moment,  and 

£x-om  time  to  time  throughout  the  twelfth  century  the  chroniclers 

xnention  payments  of  large  amounts  for  temporary  or  for  permanent 

olyects.    A  very  few  years  afterwards,  the  Emperor  Lothair,  imable  to 

^^^e  Monte  Cassino  by  force,  confirmed  a  hostile  abbot  in  his  office  for 

loux'  hundred  pounds  of  silver ;  and  on  another  occasion,  when  years 

^^  xvar  had  ravaged  the  coimtry,  three  hundred  ounces  of  gold  could 

*^®   offered  to  preserve  the  abbey  from  spoliation.     Nothing  can  tell 

^^^^«^^  eloquently  of  the  uses  to  which  were  put  dependent  churches 

^'^cl    monasteries  by  the  dominant  societies.     Their  tithes  and  their 

^^^xnngs  were  pitilessly  drained  from  them;   they  became  mere 

^^^^^uits,  through  which  the  money  of  the  people  flowed  without 

*^^    Imowledge  of  the  donors  to  the  few  great  centres  of  wealth  and 


Tom  the  evidence  of  these  fragments  of  outward  history  the 

.ners  of  Monte  Cassino  may  not  unnaturally  be  exposed  to  some 

^^^I>icion.     An  extreme  good  nature  may  suggest  that  magnificence 

^^   turbulence  might  be  characteristic  of  the  abbots,  while  learning 

^^    devotion  were  cherished  by  the  monks.     But  the  positive  witness 

-,     '^    certain  number  of  recorded  facts,  and  the  negative  proof  drawn 

-5^^^^  the  barrenness  of  the  conventual  annals  in  respect  of  other 

^^^'^^j  compel  acquiescence  in  an  imamiable  mistrust.     Frankly  it 

^^^^^  at  once  be  said  that  Monte  Cassino,  in  common  with  almost 

^^^y  Benedictine  monastery  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  simply  and 

^^^-^^xly  corrupt.     It  might  be  powerful  externally ;  within  it  was  torn 

y    Quarrels  tmong  the  brethren  and  by  the  armed  discontents  of  the 

,^^^^als.     1  I  abbot,   Saint  Bnmo,  was  deposed  by  the  Pope   for 

^^^vibordina  ion.     He  attempted  to  retain  his  position  with  the  help 

^^  t^he  con**  nt  mercenaries.     But  his  monks  rose  against  a  somewhat 
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violent  master,  and  defeated  and  expelled  his  soldiery.     A  few  year^r-K^Aift 

later  another  abbot  fell,  by  the  evil  chance  of  a  personal  enemy 

elected  to  fill  the  throne  of  S.  Peter.     He  too— it  was  the  nal 

step—attempted  to  maintain  himself  by  force.     The  prior  by 

wealth  or  by  personal  qualities  enjoyed  the  favour  of  both  monks 

people.     The  population  of  San  Germane  rushed  tumultuously  to 

abbey,  the  commander  of  Rocca  Janula  declared  for  him,  his  brethrei 

saluted  him  by  acclamations.     Without  form  of  election  he  i 

himself  abbot.     The  Pope  ignored  the  indecent  choice.     The  vi 

seat  was  filled  in  name  by  an  austere  man  entrusted  to  restore  th». 

discipline  of  the  convent.     He  lurked  for  a  while  within  the  walls 

Capua ;  when  in  an  incautious  moment  he  ventured  forth,  he 

kidnapped  and  thrown  into  prison  by  the  prior.     For  a  year 

former  abbot  held  the  out-fortresses,  and  ravaged  the  valley  of 

Liris ;  the  prior  held  San  Germano,  and  retaliated  on  the  couni 

which  obeyed  his  predecessor ;  the  new  abbot  languished  in  a  cast] 

the  Pope  vainly  fulminated  from  Bome.     If  for  a  moment  the  moi 

contrived  to  moderate  their  internal  dissensions,  peace  none  the 

kept  aloof  from  their  doors.     The  town  which  owed  its  existence 

the  greatness  of  the  abbey  broke,  in  spite  of  the  strong  fortress  whi( 

overhung  it,  three  times  into  open  rebellion  in  the  course  of  the 

century  alone.     It  seized  every  occasion  of  harassing  its  lords  by  intr" 

guing  with  the  party  to  which  they  might  chance  to  be  opposed.    If 

monks  were  Imperialists,  San  Germano  opened  its  gates  to 

if  the  monks  were  Papal,  the  citizens  betrayed  their  town  to 

Imperialists.     At  one  time,  over  a  term  of  thirty  years,  const 

revolts  of  the  vassals  monopolise  the  annals  of  the  monastery ;  and 

long  as  its  feudal  privileges  lasted  in  their  integrity,  hardly  a 

years'  space  can  be  found  unmarked  by  tumult,  except  at  times  wh< 

the  monks,  themselves  the  subjects  of  oppression,  were  too  weak 

enforce  their  accustomed  exactions.^ 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  court  of  Rome  was  besieged  by 
plaints  against  the  rapacity,  the  simony,  the  immorality  of  m< 
In- the  Lateran  Coimcil  of  1123  a  dangerous  attack  was  made  or 


(1)  The  crime  of  rebeUion  was  intensified  by  the  sin  of  epigram.    It  may  not  be 
for  us  to  see  the  extreme  pungency  of  the  following  rersee,  which  were  directed 
thQ  Abbot  Roffredo ;  but  to  him  they  appeared  so  stinging  that  he  repaid  them  by 
ing  the  walls  and  filling  up  the  ditch  of  the  town  unlucky  enough  to  poBseas  the 
who  gaye  them  birth.      He  was  barely  prevented  from  inflicting  more 
pniriiihmfflit. 

"  Pessimus  Alboinus,  Landulphus  serma  Aquinus, 
Petrufl,  Roggerufl,  Philippus  valde  sevems, 
Simon,  ac  Andreas,  Adenulphus  ut  alter  Egfeas 
Sunt  hi  rectores  per  quos  servantur  honores. 
Hi  dictant  bella,  coedes,  immensa  flag^lW 
Dantes  edictimi,  venerentur  ne  Benedictum.'* 
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wealth  of  Benedictines  generally,  more  particularly  upon  that  of  the 

Ciaasinese.     Several  times  the  Popes  ineffectually  attempted  to  reform 

discipline  by  imposing  an  abbot  of  their  own  choice.     At  last,  another 

X«ateran  Council  in  1215,  wearied  by  the  importunity  of  scandal, 

ordered  that  Monte  Cassino,  and  with  it  the  barely  more  respectable 

xnonastery  of  Climi,  should  be  subjected  to  thorough  reform  under 

tA^G-  inspection  of  Cistercian  monks.     But  if  the  Cistercians  were  con- 

ti^nted  with  the  regulations  drawn  up  by  Innocent  for  the  reformation 

of  Monte  Cassino,  the  rigour  of  their  own  observances  must  have  been 

gxwtly  modified  since  the  origination  of  their  rule.     The  inviolabiKty 

^>£  the  estates  was  secured  by  a  provision  which  forbade  the  abbot  to 

it  fiefs  for  the  future,  and  which  annulled  grants  already  made. 

ie  hospital  had  been  broken  up ;  it  was  ordered  that  the  sick  and  the 

)r  should  be  restored  to  their  former  comforts.     It  was  attempted 

guard  against  ostentation  on  the  part  of  the  abbot,  by  forbidding 

■n  to  use  gold  for  the  trappings  of  his  horse,  and  by  compelling 

to  dine  always  with  the  guests  of  the  monastery.     Actors  were 

Lcieed  excepted ;  their  presence  might  be  a  snare,  and  the  duty  of 

liospitality  was  satisfied  by  giving  them  their  meals  outside  the 

'■^fectory  door.     The  simple  monks  were  to  keep  no  more  than  two 

worses  and  two  servants  apiece ;  and  hounds  and  hawks  were  alto- 

ST^ther  denied  to  them.     Every  monk  whose  presence  was  unnecessary 

^^  supervision  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  castles  ;  and  a  sufficient 

^^nciber  of  deacons  were  to  be  ordained  from  time  to  time  that  there 

^^ght  be  no  deficiency  of  priests  for  the  services  of  the  Church. 

-■^iixiilly,  the  abbot,  whenever  he   slept   without   the   walls  of  the 

^^^onastery,  was  to  share  his  chamber  with  two  aged  and  respectable 

^tlx^rg^  and  the  brethren  were  never  to  "tempt  the  wiles  of  the  devil" 

^y    sleeping  apart.       Rules  such  as  these  might  compel  a  certain 

^p^^icy  of  behaviour  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  but  the  dirt  stuck  too 

r*^^lcly  upon  the  platters  to  be  cleansed  by  mere  outward  washing. 

■"-^  '^^rould  have  befen  better  to  have  broken  them,  and  to  have  replaced 

^^"Od  by  others.     It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  the  attempted 

^*oxTn  produced  any  permanent  result  whatever.     A  stormy  period 

^^^^^tx  began,  in  which  far  other  bulwarks  would  have  been  required  to 

*^^^t:.<)ct  a  new-bom  purity. 

W.  E.  Hall^ 
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The  last  fortnight  has  produced  a  total  change  in  homo  politics.     Wlr     ^h-c?ii 

Parliament  met  after  the  Whitsuntide  recess  the  Conservative  opposition 

united  and  powerful,  and  "  the  cave ''  so  full  that  it  was  said  it  could  hold 

more.     Tlioso  two  parties  were  to  act  together,  and  the  Govemmont,  taken 

front  and  flank,  was  expected  either  to  resign  or  to  submit  to  any  terms  wl 

their  opi)onents  chose  to  dictate  to  them.     There  was  no  popular  enthi 

about  the  Bill ;   great  modifications  of  it  were  considered   certain ;  and  it 

whispered  that  even  Mr.  Bright  and  the  advanced  Badicals  were  ready 

consent  to  its  postponement  for  this  year  if  one  decisive  vote  should  be  obi 

in  Committee  in  favour  of  the  £7  franchise,  which  they  justly  considered  as 

really  important  part  of  the  Bill.     Although  the  £14  franchise  in  the  count 

was  looked  upon  as  doomed,  the  other  might  jjcrhaps  bo  c^irried  by  a 

majority,  and  the  Qovemment,  ha\'ing  acted  in  a  straightforward  and 

way,  having  done  their  best  to  carry  a  Bill  which  they  really  l)elievod 

for  the  good  of  the  country,  could  not  fight  against  impossibilities,  and  mij 

postpone  measui'cs  which  they  had  adopted  in  a  time  of  peace  and  prospei 

when  the  politiail  horizon  had  suddenly  become  gloomy  and  overcast. 

first  act  on  the  i-e-assembling  of  Parliament  was  a  graced  concession  to 

wishes  of  the  House  by  adopting  Mr.  Bouverie's  motion  for  fusing  into  one 

two  separate  Bills  relating  to  the  franchise  and  the  i-edistribution  of  se^ 

This  was  canied  without  opposition,  and  then  began  a  discus:!iion  unfavoured- t>l^ 

to  the  Government  on  Sir  K.  Knightley*s  **  instruction  to  the  Committor      "^ 

make  provision  for  the  better  prevention  of  bribery  and  corruption  at  election*-^- 

The  mercenary  state  of  a  portion  of  many  constituencies  is  unfgrtunatel^r"     ^^ 

notorious,  and  the  fear  so  prevalent  that  the  evil  will  become  worse  if 

Reform  Bill  i)asses  and  the  number  of  voters  be  much  increased,  that 

Liberals  were  induced  to  vote  for  the  motion,  and  the  Government 

their  first  defeat.     Great  was  the  cheering  and  excitement,  for  the  jiositiac^- 


the  Government  was  undoubtedly  weakened,  and  so  many  Liberals  were 
to  be  in  favour  of  Captain  Hayter's  motion,  which  was  immediately  to  foil 
that  their  defeat  upon  it  was  considered  certain ;  and  then  the  Bill  and 
Government  must  disappear  together.   Sir  R.  Knightley's  motion  was  accej^ 
by  Mr.  Glail stone,  who  sarcastically  threw  upon  the   Tory  baronot  the  d   ^ 


of  framing  the  clauses  which  were  to  introduce  pui'ity  in  elections,  pi 
that  the  Government  would    give  them  their  best  attention;    but  Cap! 
Hajrter's  amendment  was  so  sweeping  a  condemnation  of  their  whole  Bof(C^^ 
scheme,  that  their  honour,  even  if  it  wore  as  worthless  a  commodity  as  ^^^^^^^g^v 
Lowe  supposed  it  to  be,  could  hardly  have  survived  defeat  upon  it,  and 
must  have  resigned. 

The  week  beginning  Monday,  May  28th,  was  one  devoted  by  the  Hoi 
of  Commons  to  the  discussion  of  Reform.    Li  the  intervals  which  the  foi 
of  the  House  allowed  to  occur  between  the  nights  on  which  the  great  G< 
ment  measure  was  before  the  House,   private  members  tried  their  hand 
improving  our  electoral  system.    Mr.  Hussey  Vivian  proposed  on  Tuesday 
take  effectual  measures   to  jmt  a  stop  to  bribery  by  disqualifying  for  ei^        ^ 
from  voting    both  the   bribed   and   the  briber.      Mr.  Buxtoix  had  anoth^^^^ 
remedy ;  and  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  drew  a  frightful  picture  of  tho  ooxruption 
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lur  whole  system,  which,  accoiiling  to  hiui,  **  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ug^ht  to  be  diminished. ' '  E verj'body  will  agree  with  the  latter  portion  of  his  state- 
lent,  but  few  will  coincide  with  the  first  part  when  they  reflect  that  in  the  last 
Bntury  members  of  Parliament  received  hard  cash  in  hand  for  their  rotes,  and 
lat  in  some  counties  before  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  the  election  expenses  have 
^a(2hed  the  high  figure  of  £100,000  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  that  many 
{ the  county  family  now  reduced  in  circumstances  owing  to  the  election  contests 
f  former  generations. 

Still,  the  diminution  of  election  expenses  is  one  of  paramount  imi)ortance  if 
le  constituencies  are  to  bo  largely  increased ;  and  it  is  well  that  the  House  of 
onunons  and  the  public  should  face  betimes  one  of  the  difficidties  of  larger 

• 

[octoral  bodies,  and  give  facilities  for  intelligence  and  talent  being  candidates  as 
oil  as  wealth.  The  next  day  Mr.  Clay's  Bill  was  discussed  for  basing  the  right 
r  voting  on  an  educational  test,  and  making  the  *'  three  R's  '*  take  the  place  of 
le  old  British  franchise  of  the  40«.  freehold.  The  measure,  if  there  was  ever 
le  smallest  chance  of  its  becoming  law,  would  probably  be  equivalent  to  uni- 
arsal  suffrage,  or  at  any  rate  the  franchise  would  be  very  much  in  the  hands  of 
le  Government  of  the  day,  who  must  appoint  the  examiners ;  but  the  Con- 
jrratives,  as  a  body,  supported  the  measure,  as  a  means  of  throwing  ridicule 
a  tho  Govejnment  Bill  by  referring  it,  if  they  could  make  it  pass  the  second 
iodingy  to  the  same  committee.  The  manoeuvre,  however,  was  not  so  success- 
il  as  the  one  carried  two  nights  before,  and  being  defeated,  the  discussion 
as  again  i-esumed  on  Thursday  on  Captain  Hayter's  amendment,  when  Mr. 
o'we  made  one  of  his  most  pungent  speeches,  remarkable  for  audacity 
:'  asseition,  richness  of  illustration,  and  an  extraordinary  vigour  and 
ilf-roliance  in  delivery,  which  makes  all  his  points  tell,  draWs  off 
;iention  from  the  want  of  foundation  in  his  assertions,  and  encourages  his 
idience  to  trust  a  man  who  has  such  implicit  confidence  in  himself.  This 
leech,  however,  though  perhaps  equal  as  an  intellectual  effort  to  his  former 
leeches,  had  not  so  great  an  effect  on  the  House ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
Imirable  speech  of  8ir  H.  Cairns  on  the  next  night  (Friday),  by  which  the 
pposition  had  perhaps  the  best  of  the  debate,  it  became  evident  on  Saturday, 
id  still  more  so  on  succeeding  days,  that  the  Opposition,  who  were  certain 
'  winning  if  they  remained  united,  were  showing  signs  of  wavering;  and 
imours  began  to  be  spread  that  the  Government  were  sure  of  a  majority 
1  the  Monday  night,  and  that  perhaps  there  would,  after  all,  be  no  division. 
acli  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  It  began  to  be  generally  felt  that  the 
sue  of  the  division  was  not  the  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill  alone,  but  of  the 
ovemment;  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  in  any  case  no  chance  of  passing 
lis  year ;  and  it  was  unpatriotic  to  turn  out  the  Ministry  in  the  present  dis- 
irbed  state  of  Europe,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  supposed  Conference.  Lord 
rroevenor  on  Monday  returned  to  his  allegiance.  Captain  Hayter  withdrew 
is  amendment,  and,  on  some  of  the  Liberals  wishing  still  to  divide,  in  order  to 
how  their  strength,  the  Conservatives  and  **  Cavites"  fled  in  a  body  from  the 
[onse,  and  made  a  regular  **  Bull's  Run  **  of  it.  Not  one  was  left  to  move  that 
tie  chairman  of  the  committee  report  progress,  so  that  the  Bill  was  nearly  pass- 
ig  through  committee  unopposed, — £14  franchise,  £7  franchise,  and  much- 
etested  grouping, — when  the  Conservatives  discovered  theii'  mistake,  and  rushed 
^uik  in  the  same  tumultuous  manner  in  which  they  had  gone,  just  in  time  to 
aye  all  the  important  clauses.  Since  then  the  Government  has  daily  gained  in 
tiength  both  inside  and  outiiide  the  walls  of  Parliament,  and  the  Opposition  has 
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lost  heart.     Tlioy  dooply  injiu-ed  their  position  on  Thursday,  Juno  7th,  wheLx:-^>  jj^^ei 
Lord  Stanley  endoavonred  to  defeat  the   Bill  hy  a  stratigcm,   which  gaT»-^-jck-»a'^ 
the  Govonimeut  ;i  larger  majoritj^  than  they  had  yet  hiid,  and  caused  alrio  th»-a-r-:^    ,  \] 
defeat  of  Mi'.  'Wiiljiolc'R  amendment  to  substitute  a  £20  rating  franchise  ini      ^y^^ 
counties  instead  of  £14  rental,  about  which  but  for  their  newly-acquired  strengtT  ^*^^  g:3if^ 
the  Government  would  i)robably  have  come  to  a  compromise.     Since  then,  oro     ^  m,  q 
Monday  the  11th,  they  gaini'd  two  further  victories ;  but  in  the  face  of  so  powerK--> -v«rer 
ful  an  opposition  it  i.s  impossible  that  the  Bill  can  pass,  and  after  u  vote  ii     ti^ce  in 
favour  of  the  £7  frantthise,  it  i.s  probable  that  the  Bill  will  be  withdi-awn,  to  IlM'    ^zjo  ^ 
re-introduced  in  a  future  session.     At  the  same  time,  should  events  on  the  CoE:Kr>'"o^^ 
tinent  arouse  the  rovolutionaiy  s])irit  which  is  now  dormant,  we  may  horeaft^c^'^^y^^' 
regret  leavin*^  so  powerful  a  lever  as  Eefomi  in  the  hands  of  those  who  wish-^-^^j^,-^ 
total  change  of  our  institutions,  and  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  those  wl"— ,ar^o 
wi:.'hod,  from  a  sjiirit  of  fairness,  to  extend  the  privilege  of  voting  as  far  as  cou-^n-z/J 
safely  be  done  without  coercion  and  without  mistriLst.     The  Cabinet  whi»   .Sck 
proposes  Beform  contains  men  of  the  lughest  rank,  and  the  greatest  wealtzr^3li, 

intellect,  and  experience  ;  the  Oi)position  is  recruited  largely  fi"om  the  midc ^^ 

classes  and  th(^  smaller  stiuires,  who  tliink  it  wise  to  keep  whatever  privilo| 
they  possess  as  long  as  they  can,  and  only  to  yield  them  when  wrung  from  them 
force.  The  one  looks  to  the  presi.*nt,  and  the  other  to  the  future ;  the  one  woi 
leave  the  modr*  of  progress  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  the  other,  by  wise  foi 
thought  and  syiii])athy,  would  seok  to  easi>  the  path  of  the  future  and  lead 
nation  gcnlly  in  the  way  it  should  go,  romcmbcririg  the  words  of  one  of 
most  distingui'jhed  wiiters,  that  "our  whole  history  is  but  a  series  of  time 
refonns." 

On  Monday,  June  11th,  there  was  alsjo  a  short  debate  on  foreign  aiiairs, 
which  a  general  feeling  was  manifested  in  favour  of  Austria,  as  standing  in 
right  and  showing  gi-eat  forbearance,  while  Prussia  was  aiming  at  unlai 
ends,  and  treated  lier  German  rival  with  an  imtating  insolence  which  ia 
supposed  to  con-espond  with  the  wisluis  of  tlio  Prussian  people. 

Our  previsions  of  the  failure  of  the  Confi-renco  have  been  realised  far  m< 
rapidly  and  completely  than  even  the  least  hopeful  of  Continental  politici 
could  have  antioii)ated.     A  fortnight  ago,  although  it  was  known  that 
was  extremely  reluctant  to  join  the  Conference,  and  that  she  had  oven  p 
the  I'cmo'S'al  froin  ita  programme  of  thc^  question  of  *'  la  cession  de  la  Vendtii 
and  its  substitution  by  the  far  more  elastic;  subject  of  **  le  difTSrend  Ittilie: 
no  one  dn»amed  that  she  would  at  the  last  moment  send  an  answer  to 
l)rnposal  of  the  neutral    Powers  whirh  they  would  regard  as  tantamouiit 
a  rejection.    Tt  \\iis  thought  that  the  mere  fact  of  her  despatching  her  Forei 
Minister  to  I'aris  to  talk  over  such  utterly  impracticable  subjects  as  the  Schl< 
wig-TIolstein  (juestion,  the  n;fonu  of  the  Bund,  and  the  Ittilian  difficulty,  could  i. 
no  way  injure  her  or  biing  any  advantage  to  her  opponents,  while  her 
to  join  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  those  question! 
which,  howf'vor  visionaiy,  had  been  approved  and  agreed  to  by  all  the  othc 
Powers,  could  only  cast  on  her  shoulders  the  n^sponsibility  of  being  the 
to  break  th<'  peace,  and  leave  her  isolated  in  the  midst  of  Europe,  without 
friend  or  an  ally.     It  was  evident,  too,  from  the  cautious  conduct  punned  b; 
Austria  at  the  beginning,  that  she  was  fully  sensible  of  the  weight  of  these  con 
FTderaticms.   In  those  semi-official  stjitements  which  in  such  cases  always  precedi^^ 
the  formal  despatch,  and  usually  give  full  information  as  to  what  will  be  it^ 
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.onr,  the  representatives  of  the  Austrian  Government  abroiid  plainly  made  it 
iCrstood  that  Austria  would  accept  the  Conference,  and  even  hinted  that,  if  a 
table  territorial  compensation  could  be  found,  there  would  be  no  objection  to 

cession  of  Venetia.  On  the  very  day  before  the  Austrian  reply  arrived,  the 
an  of  Prince  Mettemich,  Le  Memoriiil  Diphtmntitiue,  declared  that  Austria 
aid,  if  the  great  Powers  **  determined  upon  the  exjiediency  of  territorial  modi- 
.tioiis,  accept  a  free  and  loyal  discussion  upon  the  titles  of  some  and  the  pre- 
sions  of  other  states."  Yet  the  next  day  the  Emperor  Napoleon  read  with 
disguised  impatience  before  Prince  Mettemich  the  despatch  which  had  just 
n  brought  to  him  by  that  minister,  in  which  Austria  declares  as  an  indis- 
isable  preliminary  "  that  it  should  bo  agreed  beforehand  to  exclude  from 
iberution  everything  that  could  tend  to  give  one  of  the  States  inrited  to  the 
ig^ss  any  territorial  aggrandizement  or  increase  of  power."  "What  was  the 
«on  of  this  sudden  change  of  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  of 
enna  ?  What  induced  it  thus  to  brave  the  anger  of  the  most  powerful  monarch 
Europe,  and  expose  itself  to  the  charge  of  having  destroyed  the  last  chance 

avoiding  war  ?  Before  we  answer  these  questions,  we  will  lay  before  the 
ader  some  of  the  principal  combinations  which  have  suggested  themselves 
bile  the  negotiations  were  in  progress,  and  whose  discussion  has  brought  to 
fht  certain  projects  which  will  go  far  to  explain  the  singular  and  impoi-tant 
>ve  that  has  taken  place  on  the  diplomatic  chess-board  of  Europe  since  the 
jiiming  of  the  month. 

r^e  rapprorherneiit  between  Austria  and  Russia  is  now  no  secret,  and  it 
nci.ainly  the  projects  to  which  we  have  alluded  that  have  induced  the 
tJrt  of  St.  Petersburg  to  turn  from  its  faithful  ally  and  vassal,  Prussia, 
txe  alwavs  uncertain  and  often  treacherous  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  In  consider- 
'the  questions  of  Yenetia  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  view  which  most 
^xally  ])revailed  was  that  the  only  possible  pacific  solution  of  those  (pies- 
^  would  be  the  grant  of  a  compensation  to  Austria  for  her  rights  in  both 
'^^ose  countries.  Schles^'ig-Holstein,  or  at  least  the  German  portion  of  it, 
-X^  have  to  bo  given  up  to  Prussia,  as  she  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 

»  and  Austria  would  probably  require  a  corresponding  increase  of  territory 
■^e  limits  of  the  Confederation  to  compensate  her  for  the  aggrandisement  of 

^val.  As  regards  Yenetia,  the  compensation  would  have  to  be  found  either 
^X)?nia,  the  Herzegovina,  the  Danubian  Principalities,  or  Poland.    This  view 

^  time  found  some  favour  at  the  French  Court.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  with 
'^  extreme  tenacity  which  distinguishes  him,  still  adheres  to  his  favourite  pro- 
^  of  a  Congress  of  Sovereigns,  and  although  he  did  not  put  much  faith  in  the 
^ess  r*f  the  Conference,  he  wiU5  not  without  hope  that  the  Powers,  rather  than 
"^ge  into  an  uncertain  and  ruinous  war,  would  consent  to  the  Conference 
^ing  converted  into  a  Congress.  In  this  Congress  the  system  of  compensation, 
^hich  is  among  crowned  heads  a  favourite  method  of  settling  political  difficul- 
LC8,  would  not  improbably  be  adopted ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  principles  of 
ompeiisation  above  sketched  out  would  doubtless  bo  jmt  forward.  What,  how- 
ler, would  be  the  result?  The  proposed  compensation  for  Yenetia  would 
pen  up  either  the  Eastt^m  or  the  Polish  question ;  that  for  Austria's  rights  in 
chleswig-Holstein  would  affect  the  constitution  of  the  'Germanic  Confedera- 
on;  while  both  would  disturb  the  European  equilibrium  (which,  however 
ttle  it  may  be  regarded  by  nations,  is  jealously  watched  by  their  rulers),  and 
iye  the  neutral  Powers  a  pretext  for  putting  forward  their  own  pretensions  in 
iim .     France  would  be  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that  Prussia  must  have  Hol- 
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stoin  and  tho  German  part  of  ScUeswig,  especially  if  they  are  annexed  by  th 
convenient  form  of  universal  suflTrage  ;  but  she  could  not  allow  this  increase  o 
a  Power  which  was  formed  as  a  menace  to  her,  and  would  claim  the  separa 
tion  of  tho  Ehcnish  provinces  from  Prussia  as  the  only  means  of  protectinj 
her  against  being  outwcighe<l  by  her  powerful  neighbour.  To  this  Prussii 
would  probably  roi)ly  by  claiming  further  compensation,  perhaps  in  the  East  of" 
l^urope,  and  thus  change  would  follow  change  until  the  map  of  the  Continent^, 
was  modified  to  tho  satisfaction  of  its  unscrupulous  arbiter. 

The  most  important,  however,  of  the  possible  combinations  which  the  Empero 
hoped  would  result  from  the  meeting  of  a  Congress,  is  that  which  includes  PolanJT: 
Napoleon  III.  has  not  forgotten  his  fonner  diplomatic  defeatin  1863,  which,  indee<I" : 

was  the  origin  of  his  idea  of  a  Congress,  and  the  l^olish  question  has,  it  is  said,  agai  -i:  ^ h 

been  the  subject  of  conversation,  on  more  than  one  ix^cent  occasion,  at  the  couw^  .^^^hh 

of  France.    Two  plans  especially  have  been  a  good  deal  discussed :  tho  annexc::^t_^z_a- 

tion  of  a  considei'ablc  poi-tion  of  Pussian  Poland  to  Austria,  who  would  hold  i^cr         it, 

together  with  Galicia,  by  a  similar  tenure  to  that  by  which  she  holds  Hun. 

and  the  formation  of  an  indei)endent  Polish  state  under  the  rule  of  the  reigni 

house  of  Saxony,  some  members  of  which  have  already  sat  on  the  Polish  thro 

In  tho  latter  case  tho  King  of  Saxony  would  have  to  give  up  his  present  jv^sh^l       -^^=»s. 

sions  to  Pru&sia,  who  would  be  coiiii)ensated  by  them  for  the  loss  of  the  Bheni__^ sh 

provinces.     This  plan  is  not  without  a  certtiin  phiusibility,  for  a  very  large  pi — ^ o- 

portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  are,  as  is  well  known,  strongly  in  favour  of 

Prussia  in  the  i)rcsont  disputi',  and  the  country  itself  has  long  been  coveted  ^^^T 

the  nohenzoUems.     Accordingly,  the  prospect  of  such  a  plan  being  aerioui^ ""Jy 

urged  at  the  expected  Congress,  if  not  at  the  Confei-ence,  was  fi-eely  talked  alx— ^  "Qt 
in  political  circles  at  Paris.     This,  coupled  with  the  news  that  Austria  was  fo 
ing  a  Polish  legion  in  Gtilicia,  excited  serious  alarm  in  Bussia — not  so  much 
account  of  the  danger  of  her  losing  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  is  to 
possession  quite  as  dangerous  and  more  costly  than  Yenetia  is  to  Austria, 
because  she  knows  that  tho  extensive  and  fertile  provinces  in  the  west  of 
empire,  which  were  originally  Polish,  and  are  still  Polish  in  feeling,  would 
irresistibly  attracted  to  an  independent  Polish  state  in  their  immediate  nei: 
bouxhood.     The  result  was  that  Eussia,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  eage: 
propose  tho  Conferenco,  not^  did  her  utmost  to  prevent  its  meeting.     InthctilL 
of  Nicholas  she  would  probably  not  have  given  herself  so  much  troublo  a 
what  was  after  all  only  a  project,  and  have  gladly  seized  the  opportunity 
Austria's  favouring  it  to  march  an  ai-my  into  Galicia.    Now,  however,  her 
on  the  Gulician  frontier  is  far  too  small  to  occupy  a  hostile  province,  and 
shows  no  signs  of  either  will  or  capacity  to  take  part  in  a  European  war.     Befd 
we  proceed  with  our  narrative,  it  will  not  bo  out  of  i)lace  to  give  a  rapid  ske 
of  the  present  situation  of  Pussia,  and  the  reasons  which  induce  her  to  main 
4  an  attitude  so  contrary  to  her  tmditional  policy. 

The  emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs,  though  in  itself  an  event  which 
Mend  of  humanity  must  applaud,  was  neither  in  its  origin  nor  its  consequen 
worthy  of  admiration,  or  even  respect.    No  one  will,  we  presume,  after 
experience  of  the  Polish  inf^urrectiou,  attribute  the  emancipation  to  pure 
volence  on  the  part  of  the  Emporor  Alexander.      Ilis  predecessor,  tho 
Nicholas,   seriously  contemplated  it  some  years  before  his  death,  and 
original  idea  of  the  measure  belongs  to  neither  of  these  monarchs,  but  to  so: 
Polish  nobles  in  Lithuania,  who  petitioned  Nicholas  to  be  allowed  to  emandpafl^ 
the  serfs  on  their  estates.     Tho  emancii)atinn  was,  in  fact,  a  powerfol  politic^>* 
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nstnunent  against  the  pretensions  of  the  nobles,  and  Nicholas  only  hesitated  to 
186  it  because  ho  had  a  rooted  avei-sion  to  all  levelling  and  revolutionary  pro- 
ceedings. Alexander,  however,  had  no  such  scruples.  Being  naturally  weak 
ind  timorou.«,  he  grew  alarmed  at  the  liberal  spirit  which  sprang  up  among  the 
aobles  with  renewed  vigour  after  they  were  freed  from  the  tyrant  who  had  so 
long  crushed  theii*  political  aspirations,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  with  weak  men, 
10  recklessly  threw  himself  into  a  course  which  his  bold  and  iron-willed  pre- 
lecessor  had  not  dared  to  follow.  When  the  smoke  of  the  incense  which  tho 
>liilanthropi8t8  of  Europe  burnt  before  the  **  well-intentioned  "  Czar  on  hearing 
if  this  achievement  had  cleared  away,  the  political  object  of  the  measure  became 
>nly  too  apparent.  Not  only  were  the  serfs  to  be  free,  but  they  were  to  obtain, 
x>gether  with  their  freedom,  a  portion  of  the  property  of  their  late  masters.  It 
8  true  that  compensation  was  to  be  given  to  the  nobles  for  about  a  sixth  part  of 
ihe  property  of  which  they  were  thus  arbitrarily  deprived ;  but  even  this  was  a 
nere  delusion,  for  tho  funds  out  of  which  the  compensation  was  paid  were 
ibtained  by  imposing  a  special  tax  on  the  very  persons  who  were  to  receive  it. 
Phis  mode  of  carrying  out  the  emancipation  was  not  only  ruinous  to  tho  pix)- 
)rietors,  but  greatly  diminished  tho  general  prosperity  of  the  coimtry.  Drunken- 
less  prevails  among  the  lower  classes  in  Eussia  to  a  frightful  degree,  and  the 
gnorant  peasant,  believing  that  freedom  meant  the  privilege  of  doing  no  work, 
ndulged  in  his  favourite  propensity  from  morning  till  night,  and  has  now 
)6Come  a  far  less  valuable  member  of  society  than  while  ho  was  a  serf.  Labour 
)ecanie  so  difiBcult  to  get,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire  the  Government 
vna  obliged  to  send  soldiers  to  till  the  fields,  and  trade  and  commerce  sufiTered 
o  an  immense  extent.  This  state  of  things  was  considerably  aggravated 
luring  the  Polish  insuiTCction,  when  the  Emperor,  again  driven  to  despera- 
ion  by  his  fears,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  tho  old  Eussian  party, 
wYiich  is  led  by  MM.  Milutin  and  Katkoff,  and  avowedly  aims  at  tho  com- 
plete extermination  of  the  Poles.  The  peasant  was  now  openly  favoured  by 
ihe  Government  in  all  his  transactions  with  the  nobles,  and  anarchy  pre- 
railed  in  every  village.  Nor  was  this  the  only  result  of  tho  insurrection. 
Clie  expenses  of  the  army  and  administration  in  Poland,  which  were  very 
preat,  severely  taxed  the  already  crippled  resoui'ces  of  the  country ;  recourse 
iras  had  to  loan  after  loan,  until  no  banker  could  be  found  on  tho  Continent 
»  give  Eussia  ci*edit ;  and  tho  paper  rouble  has  now  become  so  depreciated 
;hat  it  is  only  worth  four-sevenths  of  its  nominal  value.  The  army  itself, 
lemoralised  by  tho  barbarous  Polish  campaign,  is  now  vorj'  diflPerent  to  what 
t  was  in  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war.  All  tliat  strict  subordination,  dogged 
perseverance,  and  harmonious  action  which  even  his  enemies  were  fain  to 
idmire  in  those  days,  iii-c  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  Eussian  soldier ;  the 
evelling  docti'inos  which  wore  openly  spread  by  tho  Government  in  Poland, 
lave  taught  him  to  look  uj)on  himself  as  the  equal  of  his  superior  officer,  and 
)ven  to  report  any  instance  of  suspicious  humanity  on  his  part  to  tho  civil 
luthorities,  antl  the  wild  indepi'ndence  and  imbridled  plunder  in  which  ho 
hen  indulged  cKK'in  to  have  unliinged  his  half-formed  mind,  and  made  him 
insettlcHl,  vacillating,  and  di.soitlerly.  It  thus  hapi>eus  that  at  the  present  moment 
EtuAsia,  in  consetiueuce  of  her  social  and  financial  disorders  and  her  demoralised 
irmy,  is  far  weaker  than  she  was  in  18oG,  and  even  just  before  tho  Polish 
jMjurrection  ;  and  this  ulono  would  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  timorous  course 
}{  intrigue  which  she  is  now  pursuing.  There  is,  however,  yet  another  reason 
why  Bossia  should  not  now  desiro  to  fight.     Tho  Emperor  Alexander,  since  tho 
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Into  uttoinpt  on  his  lii'o,  hsLH  again  had  one  of  his  panioB.    He  lui»  left 
Petersburg,  where  he  thinks  his  life  is  not  safe,  and  has  shut  himself  up  ir 
the  fortress  of  Oronstodt;  and,  in  a  curious  document  addressed  by  him 
Prinoo  Gagarin,  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  he  openly 
the  extreme  socialist  party  (kno'WTi  as  the  Nihilists)  of  haying  been 
wiih  the  attempt  to  assassinate  him,  and  orders  all  socicdist  doctnDeB  to 
carefully  banished  from  the  schools  of  the  empire.     Even  M.  Milutin,  it  w  8aic» 
is  in  disgrace,  and  the  Emperor  proposes  to  remove  from  the  Ministry  all 
adherents  of  the  late  favourite,  and  replace  them  by  men  known  for  tbeir 
liberal  opinions. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sc>o  sonic  of  the  motives  which  have  caused  B 
to  approach  the  Cabinet  of  Yieumi.  She  is,  of  course,  desirous  of  retaining 
Polish,  possessions ;  she  wishes  to  prevent  Austria  from  getting 
or  opposing  her  if  she  sent  an  army  into  them  ;  and  her  Emperor  has  1km oim  ^  ii  a 
sudden  convert  to  those  reactionary  principles  of  which  Austria  is  the  traditioc^^Kicftl 
representative.  Moreover,  the  leanings  of  Russia  towards  a  Holy 
naturally  incline  her  to  keep  on  a  friendly  footing  with  Austria.  Sttie  hai 
been  using  all  her  influence  at  the  Court  of  Berlin  to  ovecthrow 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  Francis  Joseph,  and  it^  i^ 

evidently  her  interest  to  keep  alive  as  long  as  possible  the  Venetian 
which  miL^t  always  prevent  any  serious  alliance  between  Erance  and  Amtcr 
and  drive  the  latter  Power,  who  is  too  weak  to  act  alone,  into  the  o 
aims  of  the  Czai*.     It  is  not,  therefore,  for  want  of  any  strong  intereot  in 
present  European  complications  that  Bussia  maintains  an  outwardly 
attitude.     Being  incapable  of  playing  a  prominent  part  in  a  European  war, 
strives  to  gain  her  ends  by  diplomacy ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
far  she  has  succeeded.     Obviously  the  only  way  for  her  both  to  postpone 
revival  of  the  Polish  question  and  the  settlement  of  that  of  Yenetia  was  to 
the  failure  of  the  Conference. 

It  may,  we  think,  be  safely  asserted  that  this  event  is  mainly  attributabi*'"^    _ 
her  instrumentality'.    We  have  good  authority  for  stating  that  the  draft  of 
despatch  notifying  Austria's  resei*vations  was  sent  direct  from  the 
the  Eoreign  Office  at  Yienmi,  and  that  none  of  the  Ministers  had  been  oonsiA- 
regarding  it,  or  knew  what  was  to  bo  its  tenour.     Curiously  enough,  there 
at  that  time  at  the  Hof  burg  a  lady  who  has  gained  some  reputation 
clever  and  caustic  despatches — the  Russian  princess,  Queen  Olga  of 
berg,  who  had  called  on  her  imperial  cousin  on  her  way  from  St.  Petersb 
and  had  been  received  by  hiin  with  honours  which,  according  to  the  rules 
the  Spanish  etiquette  of  the  Austrian  Court,  are  only  given  to  persons  Wj 
is  desired  to  treat  with  extraordinaiy  distinction.     Count  Mensdorff  was  lii 
less  mortifie<l  on  seeing  the  dcsj^atch  ho  was  to  send  to  Paris  than  on  the 
of  the  last  coup  fk  tetc  of  his  imperial  master,  the  placing  of  the  army  of  Vciie 
on  a  war  footing.     lie  has  since  done  his  utmost  to  explain  away  the  ** 
tions  "  contained  in  the  despatch  ;  but  it  was  too  late.     Russia  was  the  first 
telegraph  all  over  Eui*ope  that  Aut^tria  had  made  the  Conference  nuga' 
France  followed  Russia,  and  England  could  only  assent  to  the  view  of  the  o' 
so-called  *'  neutral"  Powers. 

The  action  of  Russia  in  this  matter  is  pretty  clear ;  but  how  shall  we  judge 
the  conduct  of  Austria  ?    If  wo  look  upon  her  rapprochement  with  Russia 
as  a  question  of  policy,  we  cannot  but  condemn  it  as  hasty  and  ill-j 
The  disadvantages  of  such  a  combination  lie  on  the  surfiaoe.    Aufltria'a 
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kanee  in  the  coining  war  is  to  conciliate  the  heterogeneous  nationalities  in 
nr  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  as  strong  a  tendency  to  Liberalism 
I  it  is  possible  for  her  to  do  in  her  present  difficulties.  To  unite  herself 
iHi  the  Czar  would  be  not  only  to  alienate  Himgary,  and  especially  Galicia, 
it  to  turn  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  already  suspects  a  possible  revival 

the  Holy  Alliance,  from  a  very  equivocal  ** neutral"  into  an  open  enemy. 
a  the  other  hand,  what  advantages  can  she  reasonably  expect  to  reap  from 
Lcih.  a  union  ?  We  have  seen  that  Russia  is  at  present  too  weak  to  take  any 
itive  part  in  the  struggle  between  Austria  and  Prussia ;  but  she  is  not  too 
sak  to  occupy  the  Principalities,  and  oven  to  fight  a  Turkish  army,  so  long 
I  slie  is  sure  of  the  connivance  or  powerlessness  of  Austria.  A  propaganda 
nong  the  Christian  and  Slavonic  races  of  Turkey  would  in  such  a  case 
robably  be  the  next  step  taken  by  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg — a  step 
hich.  requires  neither  a  large  outlay  of  money  nor  a  veiy  imposing  force; 
ad  of  thLs  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be  a  rising  among  the  kindred 
Dipdilations  of  Austria  south  of  the  Danube,  who  would  join  their  brothers  in 
leaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner  and  allying  themselves  with  a  Pan- 
lavonic  Kussia. 

If,  however,  we  look  only  at  the  fuct  of  Austria's  having  rejected  the  Con- 
srenoe,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  in  this  she  has  acted  in  a  manner  which  is 
©rfectly  justifiable  and  hardly  to  be  regretted  by  the  most  ardent  friend  of 
eace.  We  i)ointed  out  in  our  last  number  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  hope 
W  the  Conference  preventing  a  war,  and  that  the  grand  ceremonial  which  was 
D  bo  enacted  round  a  green  table  at  Paris  could  only  be  a  farce,  when  each  of 
he  ^ests  must  have  confessed  to  himself  beforehand  that  it  was  a  ceremonial 
lid  nothing  more.  There  would  have  been  no  lack  of  elegant  court  festivals 
nd  splendid  dinners ;  the  Emperor  would  have  been  mysteriously  reticent  to 
ttch  guest,  and  the  Empress  charmingly  amiable ;  much  would  have  been  said, 
srittcu,  and  telegraphed ;  perhaps  even  a  few  good  diplomatic  hoa-mots  and 
iMjcdotes,  which  are  very  much  wanted  just  now  in  the  5(/7o>/^,  would  have  arisen 
«ut  of  the  debates — but  nothing  more.  It  is  better  that  the  Conference  should 
act  have  met,  than  that  it  should  have  separated  after  some  days  or  weeks  of 
ot&l  failure.  Any  delusions  on  such  a  matter  should  be  stamped  out  at  once, 
Lnd  the  quicker  the  better. 

Nor  do  wo  join  in  the  chorus  of  reproaches  which  have  been  addressed  to 
\ustria  because  she  did  not  unconditionally  accept  the  Conference,  and  thereby 
;.ave  some  old  gentlemen  the  trouble  of  a  long  journey.  No  one  willingly  sits 
lown  at  a  gaming-table  when  he  is  clearly  infoi-med  beforehand  that  ho  will  be 
3eece<l,  nor  will  any  one  accept  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  at  which  ho  is  not  to 
^at,  but  to  be  eaten.  Such  things  may  have  happened  years  ago  in  the  case  of  a 
3evout  missionaiy,  who  might  console  himself  for  the  prospect  of  being  made 
Lnto  a  dish  for  the  cannibals  by  the  reflection  that  he  had  sacrificed  himself  for  a 
great  idea,  to  say  nothing  of  the  probability^  that  he  would  not  be  veiy  easy  of 
digestion.  But  Austria  has  no  pretension  either  to  martyi'dom  or  indigestible- 
uess,  and  she  therefore  deserves  credit  for  wishing  to  defend  herself  before  she 
bDows  herself  to  be  devoured.  This  is  admitted,  even  by  her  accusers.  But, 
they  say,  she  ought  not  to  have  refused  the  Conference,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
oake  of  appearances ;  she  ought  to  have  had  regard  to  **  the  proprieties."  This, 
liowever,  is  a  mere  phrase.  The  situation  is  far  too  grave  for  appearances  to  be 
«oiUHdered,  and  there  can  now  bo  no  question  of  the  proprieties  in  a  matter 
^liich,  from  the  crossing  of  the  Eider  to  the  present  day,  has  been  conducted  in 
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utter  defiance  of  all  propriety  and  even  decency.     In  crushing  the  Coiifcrenc»^>. 

in  the  bud,  Austria  acted  with  far  more  propriety  than  when  she  joined 

in  the  uncongenial  task  of  liberating  the  Duchies,  and  conniyod  at  all  the; 

subterfuges  of  Prussian  diplomacy  at  the  London  Conference,  not  having 

courage  to  break  the  bonds  by  which  she  was  held.     There  is  a  vast  diffBrenc^>j 

between  the  moral  and  the  diplomatic  view  of  propriotj'.     For  the  same 

we  should  bo  very  cautious  about  branding  the  Power  that  fires  the  first  shot 

the  aggressor  and  disturber  of  peace.     That  one  may  fire  first,  and  yet  bo 

party  attacked,  is  an  old  truth  which  applies  not  only  to  duels  between  uid.b,c^^ 

viduals,  but  also  to  revolutions  and  wars  between  great  and  small  States. 

The  drift  of  the  Austrian  reply  was  that  she  would  only  enter  the  Conferenc:^.^^^ 
on  condition  that  the  Powers  first  engaged  not  to  enter  into  any  combinatiLCxA-  .^ 
which  might  give  any  of  them  an  increase  of  power  or  of  territory.    This,  ,^  ^s,  j^ 
other  words,  meant  the  maintenance  of  the  statm  quo,  and  rendered  the  Oc^CbtQ. 
fercnce  useless.     It  was  undei'stood  in  this  sense  by  the  neutral  Powers,  and  on 

the  day  after  it  had  airived  in  Paris,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  able  to  infonn  —     the 
House  of  Commons  that  in  consequence  of  the  Austrian  reply  the 
would  probably  not  bo  held.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  MouUeur. 
making  the  same  declaration  the  next  day,  made  it  appear  as  if  it  was  Engl 
who  had  first  declare<l  that  the  Austrian  conditions  were  unacceptable,  and 
France  had  only  afterwards  concurred  in  this  view.     Mr.  Gladstone  said 
very  rcvoi-se,  and  wo  may  be  permitted  to  believe  his  statement  in  preferen( 
that  of  the  Moniteur,     For,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  all 
world  would  rather  tiiist  the  assertions  of  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
those  of  the  official  organ  of  Franco,  the  latter  are  proved  to  be  untrue  by 
cumstances  of  time  and  distance.     The  Austrian  note,  which  reached  Parian      ^^ 
the  4th,  only  c^ime  to  London  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  and  it  is  most  imp^-*-  *^" 
bable  that  our  Foreign  Office  should  have  communicated  any  opinion  on       -•^Ji^ 
note  to  the  other  Powers  before  it  had  received  it.     According  to  all  appeaia*::^^' ^"^^ 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  wished  to  show  his  not  veiy  warlike  subjects  that^ 


had  been  the  last  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  Conference,  and  the  MoniUur 
therefore  bo  charged,  not  for  the  fii-st  time,  with  a  wilful  misrepresentatioL-^ 
facts.     The  Russian  and  French  Governments  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
haste  with  which  they  tolegiiqihcd  to  the  various  coui'ts  that  the  Austrian 
was  equivalent  to  a  rejection  of  the  Conference,  and  that  of  Bussia,  as  we  h 
seen,  won  the  race. 

At  the  name  time  Austria  vontui'cd  on  a  step  which  is  in  its  way  as  si; 
as  the  ri'joction  of  the  Paris  Conference.     She  brought  the  Schle»wig-Ho! 
question  })cforo  the  Bund — from  whoso  jiuisdiction  she  ought  never  to  hr 
withdrawn  it — and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  Gastein  Convention.     **  It 
interest  of  Germany,  and  not  of  Austria  alone" — are  the  words  of  the 
tion  presented  on  the  1st  of  this  month  by  the  Austrian  representatiTe 
Frankfort,  "that  right  and  the  faith  of  treaties  should  prevail  in  G^e^ma^^ 
rather  than  mere  force.     It  is  their  inttn^est  also,   that  Prussia,  although 
European  power,  should  show  resi>ect  for  peace  and  the  Federal  resolutions, 
finally,  that  the  Schlcswig-IIolstoin  question  should  receive  its  solution, 
simply  to  conciliate  exclusive  pretensions,  but  in  accordance  with  tho  rights  of 
Diet  and  the  Duchies  tliemselves.     Refeiring  to  the  declarations  of  the  a4th 
August,  18(50  (by  which  Austria  and  Pi-ussia  undertook  to  commntaioats 
oach  other  on  the  subject  of  the  result  of  their  deliberations),  the  repiesentati 


of 
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of  Anstana  declares  tliat  the  efforts  made  to  co-opoi'ate  with  Pinissia,  in  order  to 
Isiiiig  about  a  eolution  of  the  question  of  the  Duchies  in  accordanco  with  Federal 
La:w9  have  been  fruitless,  and  that  consequently  the  Imperial  Government  must 
Learo  the  subject  henceforward  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet,  to  which  Austria 
B^ill  conform.  The  Governor-General  of  Holstein  is  already  authorised  to  convoke 
blie  Estates  of  Holstein,  in  oi-der  that  they  may  declare  the  wishes  and  legal 
3an\dctions  of  the  country  as  an  element  proper  to  be  considered  in  the  decision 
vrbich  has  to  be  made." 

Too  late  I  "Bight  and  the  faith  of  treaties"  had  already  been  invoked  in 
wnin  by  England  and  Denmark.  "  Respect  for  peace  and  the  Federal  resolu- 
bioxLS  I "  Austria  spumed  both  when  she  crossed  the  Eider  and  forced  the  Federal 
broops  out  of  Holstein.  *' Convoke  the  Estates  of  Holstein!"  how  often  had 
bliis  been  recommended  in  vain  both  to  Austria  and  Prussia !  Too  late,  indeed, 
by  many  months.  For  now  Prussia  declares  that  the  appeal  to  the  Bund  is  a 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Gastoin ;  and  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  there  is  a 
sedinical  ground  for  this  complaint.  Wo  say  a  technical  groimd,  for,  if  we 
re^rd  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  justice  and  right,  Austria  certainly 
^oes  not  deserve  condemnation  for  wishing  to  make  the  Bund  the  arbiter  in  a 
question  which  belonged  to  its  jurisdiction  from  the  beginning,  and  to  allow  a 
iroice  in  the  matter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchies,  who  have  been  liberated 
Duly  to  be  treated  afterwards  as  conquered.  When  Prussia,  appealing  to  the 
Qastein  Convention,  asserts  that  Austria  has  no  right  to  bring  the  Schleswig- 
EEolstein  question  before  the  Bund,  it  is  also  to  be  i*emarked  that  Prussia  herself 
had  offered  to  make  the.  question  of  the  Duchies  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
Paris  Conference.  In  both  cases  the  matter  would  have  been  submitted  to  the 
decinion  of  other  Powers,  with  this  difference  only,  that  at  Frankfort  German 
Gtrvemments,  while  in  Paris  foreign  States,  would  have  to  adjudicate  in  a 
disputo  which  was  originally  German. 

This  reason  alone  would  have  made  it  monstrous  for  Prussia  to  declare  the 
appeal  of  Austria  to  the  Bund  to  be  a  caau^  helli,  which  was  by  some  thought  to 
1)6  quite  possible.     Pinissia  has  not,  however,  been  guilty  of  such  a  mistake. 
Bbe  had  never  troubled  herself  about  discovering  a  casus  belli ;  she  left  that  to 
tha  Emperor  of  Austria  and  his  counsellors.    Count  Bismark  has  always  wished, 
Kid  probably  wishes  still,  to  be  attacked ;  to  attack  is  not  in  his  plans ;  and 
wnen.  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  he  would  find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  persuade  his  king  into  taking  such  a  step.     He  cleverlj'  avoided  this 
"by  declaring  that  the  appeal  of  Austria  to  the  Buud  was  simi)ly  a  dissolution  of 
"the  Gastein  Convention,  in  consequence  of  which  the  state  of  things  which 
^existed  prior  to  that    Convention,    namely,   the   condomininmy  was  restored, 
-making  it  necessarj-  for  Prussia  to  march  her  troops  into  Holstein  again.     At 
the  same  time  he  does  not  object  to  the  Austrians  remaining  or  sending  a  few 
garrisons  to  Schleswig.     But  if  the  two  Powers  could  not  agree  befpre,  how  can 
they  do  so  now?     It  would  be  a  ait-and-mouse  condominium^  which    must 
sooner  or  later  end  in  a  conflict.     Austria  has  no  wish  to  play  the  pai't  of  the 
mou^e,  and  accordingly  draws  back  her  troops  under  protest.     Meanwhile  the 
Ptuaaians  occupy,  also  imder  protest,  all  the  strong  places  in  Holstein ;  they 
have  disixersed  the  Holstein  Estixtt^s  convoked  by  Austria,  imprisoned  the  Hol- 
fltciu  Commissioner  Lesser,  and  Comit  Bismark  has  thereby  succeeded,  not  only 
in  obtaining  possession  of  both  the  Duchies,  but  also  in  leaving  to  Austria  the 
mvicUoiuB  task  of  discovering  a  casus  belli.     If  the  Holstein  Estates  stUl  assemble, 
-and  the  Austrians  again  come  within  sight  of  Kiel  or  Bendsburg,  these  will 
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be  two  of  tho  greatest  miracles  over  recoi'ded  in  history.  Count  Bisnuu 
conduct  has  been,  diplomatically  speaking,  quite  '*  correct,"  even  when 
proyoked  Austria  to  the  utmost.  In  his  last  circular  despatch  of  the  ^ 
however,  he  goes  beyond  the  thin  boundary  which  divides  acerbity  fi 
rudeness.  Kis  description  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  as  being  tt 
retically  a  peacemaker  and  practically  a  firebrand,  and  especially  his  bri 
ing  the  person  of  the  Emperor  into  the  dispute,  is  not  to  be  justified 
any  paragraph  in  the  diplomatic  code.  This  accusation  is  the  more  HI 
to  produce  a  feeling  of  extreme  irritation  at  Vienna  since  it  cannot  have  \ 
made  without  an  object.  And  when  ho  goes  on  to  inform  his  agents  abi 
that  **tho  Austrian  Ministry  desires  war  at  any  price,  partly  in  the  1 
of  obtaining  successes  in  the  field,  partly  to  tide  over  domestic  difficulties,  i 
even  with  the  expressed  intention  of  assisting  the  Austrian  finances  by  Pms 
contributions  or  by  an  honourable  bankruptcy,'*  it  must  be  acknowledged 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  diplomatic  document  of  modem  times  wl 
speaks  in  such  a  tone.  And  here  it  should  be  remarked  that  this  is  not  me 
a  secret  circular,  but  that  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  are  expressly  reque 
to  declare  themselves  in  the  same  sense  to  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affair 
the  Coui-ts  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

There  would  be  a  groat  deal  to  say  about  the  Middle  States  if  one  were 
certain  that  what  they  decide  upon  to-day  will  be  actually  done  to-mon 
They  put  their  heads  together,  hold  endless  conferences,  obtain  dedsioni 
majorities,  coquette  with  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  at  the  same  time  Ciist  a 
glance  every  morning  at  Paris ;  they  talk  of  execution  against  Prussia, ' 
knowing  that  they  will  never  agree  amongst  themselves  lo  take  such  a  step ; « 
of  thorn  thinks  only  of  the  preservation  of  his  petty  throne,  and  the  end  of  i 
will  be  that  none  of  them  will  do  anything  until  one  or  other  of  the  bellige 
Powers  enters  their  territories  and  proves  to  them  that  he  cannot  res 
their  neutrality,  and  that  he  must  be  recognised  either  as  theii*  friend  or  t 
enemy.  The  course  of  these  small  potentates  baffies  calculation  almost  as  n: 
as  the  flight  of  meteors.  They  have  so  little  independence  that  they  can  n. 
be  regarded  as  constant  quantities  in  political  calculations.  One  thing  < 
could  be  predicted  of  them,  and  this  has  actually  occurred.  They  have  ar 
without  knowing  exactly  for  whom  or  against  whom,  and  whatever  may  be 
turn  things  will  take,  Bavaria  alone  has  the  satisfaction — a  costly  one,  it  i 
be  confessed — of  having  added  400  lieutenants  to  her  army. 

If  Count  Bismark  does  not  beat  his  brains  about  discovering  the  ccisus  i 
this  on  ly  gives  him  more  time  to  think  with  anxiety  how  to  provide  the  m 
belli.  At  this  moment  he  finds  even  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  money ' 
the  Austrian  Government,  which  is  accustomed  to  an  empty  tret^^ury,  and 
for  years  made  its  subjects  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  amenities 
forced  paper  cuiToncy.  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  well-organised  8 
whose  citizens  see  no  source  of  revenue  in  the  manufacture  of  bank-n 
They  have  watched  with  distrust  the  issue  of  the  new  '*  Loan  Treasury  Box 
decreed  by  the  Government,  although  these  bonds  are  only  to  be  issued  or 
secui-ity  of  goods  deposited  with  the  administration,  for  the  purpose  of  gi 
assistance  to  the  almost  paralysed  commerce  of  the  country.  Already  hm 
magistracy  of  Berlin  declared  that  it  will  not  accept  this  paper-money,  n 
has  been  issued  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  as  a  legal  tender,  and 
same  decision  may  be  expected  on  the  part  of  many  of   the  towns  in 
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pi'ovinces.     Gold  is  already  paid  for  in  Prussia  with*  a  small  agio,  and  the  pro- 

granxme  of  the  Liberal  party  for  the  approaching  elections  may  be  stated  as 

follo'ws : — **  To  give  no  supplies  on  any  account  until  the  present  Ministry  and 

the    -^^holo  of  the  present  system  of  government  are  changed."    Wherever  a 

l-»il>eiral  candidate  comes  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of  his  countrymen  ho  has  no 

cbaxLoe  of  success  unless  he  binds  }iimself  to  this  programme,  and  as  the 

elections  will  probably  result  in  another  triumph  for  the  Liberals  (most  of  the 

old   members  of  the  Left  having  a  good  prospect  of  being  re-elected)  Count 

Bismark  will  have  to  meet  a  Parliament  which  will  hail  both  him  and  his 

syatexa  with  a  decided  vote  of  want  of  confidence.    He  had  hoped  to  turn  tlia 

feeling  in  Prussia  in  his  favour  by  his  proposal  to  call  a  German  Parliament  at 

^T&ixkfort,  elected  by  universal  suffrage;    but  he  will  soon  find  that  this 

^p©    was    groundjless.      Wo   have    long    predicted   how    it   would   be,  and 

our    predictions   are   being  fulfilled  to  the  letter.     '*  Money  for  carrying  on 

'^^^'^i*,    if   war    cannot    be    avoided  with    honour,  but    not    a    thaler    to    this 

Crovemment,  which  has  trodden  the  constitution  under   foot,   insulted  the 

ii^reeentatives   of   the    nation,   and   pursued,   contrary   to    their    advice,    a 

foreign  policy   that    leads  to  the    most  unfortunate   of   wars."      Such  are 

&e  resolutions,  often  expressed   in   far  sharper  language,   which  have  been 

Passed  at  the  many  election  meetings  that  are  now  taking  place  in  Prussia. 

-'^   Hie  last  few  weeks  Bismark  has  rather  lost   than  gained   in  popularity 

'^'id  the  confidence  of  the  nation.     Even  the  feudal  papers,  which  formerly 

**^<i©  him  their  hero,  now  turn  away  in  horror  from  the  man  who  has  allied 

***''isolf  with  revolutionary  Italy  against  conservative  Austria,  who  has  proposed 

*  ^^^©rman  Parliament  on  the  principle  of  univoi*sal  suffrage,  and  who,  on  tho 

J^^   of  a  war  which  will  give  France  only  too  favourable  an  opportunity  of 

mtex-Yention,  has  almost  entirely  stripped  the  Ehcnish  fortresses,  Coblentz  and 

^**^rtoui8,  of  troops  and  guns.     It  almost  seems  as  if  by  so  doing  he  were 

J^^J^forming  his  part  of  a  secret  contract  entered  into  with  Napoleon.    Even 

^*  '^^armest  supporters  are  beginning  to  grow  anxious,  while  his  enemies  are 

**  ^^ostile  to  him  as  ever. 

"*^i^ero  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  lately  about  a  proposal  made  by  Bismark 
^^^eral  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  to  enter  the  Ministry.     Twesten,  Gneist, 


even  Waldeck  were,  it  was  said,  sounded  on  this  point.     Their  replies, 
sially  when  these  negotiations  assumed  the  shape  of  a  definite  offer,  were 
^^  ^ocidedly  in  the  negative.     Fropi  this  side  the  Count  need  expect  no  allies. 
-^^  ^^^  again  there  were  reports  according  to  which  he  had  the  idea  of  attaching 
^.  ^^^TB.  Roggenbach,  Dalwig,  and  Grabow  to  his  Cabinet ;  but  the  object  of 
^«*t:3  rumours  was  too  evident  not  to  show  beyond  a  doubt  whence  they  emanated. 
,  *^^erto  no  Liberal  modification  of  the  Cabinet  has  taken  place  ;  only  the  slow- 
r^^^^ed  and  phlegmatic  Minister  of  Finance,  Herr  von  Bodelschwing,  has  been 
j/^^^^^  to  retire  before  the  more  practised,  pliant,  and  unscrupulous  Herr  von 
^^^     Heydt.     If  the  latter  had  some  occasional  leanings  towards  Liberalism, 
^^  were  very  transitorj',  and  were  followed  in  each  cose  by  humble  repent- 
^^^.    The  Liberals  have  long  declined  tho  honour  of  reckoning  him  as  one  of 
^^Tnselves.     He  is  an  experienced  financier,  and  utterly  unconscientious  as 
Politician — just  the  man,  in  fact,  that  Bismark  wants  at  this  moment.     So 
as  he  can  appeal  to  the  letter  of  tho  law,  ho  will  not  trouble  himself  about 
^^  spirit,  and  he  will  only  bo  an  advocate  of  Parliamentary  Government  while 
'^^  can  get  no  money  without  it. 
June  IZth. 
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A  Ma^'ual  for  the  Classification,  Training,  and  Education  of  the 
Feeble  Minded,  Imbecile,  and  Idiot.  By  P.  M.  Duncan,  M.B.  Lc^3id., 
and  W.  Millard,  Supeiintondent  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Asylum^  for 
Idiots  and  Imbeciles.     Longmans  &  Co.,  1866. 

Whatever  may  be  tbe  symptoms  of  a  luxurious  degeneracy  in  the  present  a^ge, 
we  may  yet  feel  a  just  pride  in  our  country,  and  a  confidence  in  her  futxirr», 
as  we  peruse  this  volume  and  see  what  enthusiasm  and  energy  are  coUcmI 
forth  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  that  most  helpless  and,  alas,  repulsz  vt; 
member  of  oui*  race — the  idiot.     To  shield  this  poor  outcast  of  reason  froMn 
pei*8onal  wrong,  and  render  his  body  tolerably  comfortable,  used  to  be  the  lini  it 
of  the  benevolent  aim  of  the  philanthropist ;    but  the  imbecile  now  begins  t^ 
attract  the  scientific  intci*est  of  men  who  apply  to  his  improvement  the  result?* 
of  patient  study  and  expeiiment,  and  nobly  bestow  an  almost  inexhaustil^l^ 
amount  of  kindness  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  a  few  rays  of  moral  and  int(»l'' 
lectual  light.     Nor  do  they  fail  of  their  reward,  for  the  Koporta  of  our  idio*^ 
asylums  bear  witness  that  yary  great  results  have  been  attained ;  in  mai«-3' 
cases  the  mental  capacity  being  developed  so   far  as  to  render  the  subjects 
of  the  training  capable  of  contiibuting  more  or  less  to  their  own  support- 
Another  most  impoi-tant  result  is  the  experience  thus  obtained,  upon  a  syst^* 
matic  basis,  in  the  treatment  of  imbecility;  and  in  this  respect  we  thankfoHy 
hail  the  book  before  us  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge.    It  is  tii-*' 
first  manual  on  the  subject  that  has  been  published  in  the  English  language* 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  will  repay  the  perusal  of  all  parents  aj:i*l 
teachers,  for  its  maxims  are  of  universal  bearing,  though  itfl  details  are    *>* 
limited  application.     The  difierent  degrees  of  idiocy  are  classified,  and  the  tre^^' 
ment  reijuircd  for  each  class  explained  with  a  degree  of  minuteness  wl**^ 
rendei*s  it  of  real  service. 

One  or  two  points  our  authors  lay  down  as  of  primary  importance ;  phy^^'^ 
tiuining,  for  example,  should  always  both  precede  and  accompany  mental  traiP^^' 


"  The  tricks  and  oflfensivc  habits  which  are  broken  off  in  perfect  children  by  *^*^^p 
nition,  example,  and  correction,  cannot  bo  ti^ated  thua  in  idiots ;   and  the  first    ^ 
towards  their  prevention  is  the  establishment  of  a  reg^ular  system  of  living  and  nu*"^*^^ 
tending  to  produce  increased  health,  and  the  second  is  the  employment  of  the  muff^**\, 
energy  upon  certain  definite  plans.     The  connection  between  health  in  perfect  chil^^;jjl^ 


and  the  regularity  of  their  hours  of  sleep,  exercise,  dreeing,  and  eating,  is  obvious.        .^^ 
s  equally  the  case  as  regards  the  imperfect  minded ;  with  them  habit  is  really  more  ^^^. 


second  nature,  and  no  success  can  follow  any  attempt  to  render  the  children  moro   ^^\^^ 
fortable  to  themselves  and  less  troublesome  to  those  around  them,  unless  clock-*^^  ^^^ 

regularity  bo  insisted  upon From  the  day  that  a  child  is  considered  idiotic,  i^        ^ 

mind  how  young,  begin  to  take  extra  care  with  its  regularity  of  habits,  its  hour^^ 
food,  and  its  clothing  ;  every  month  of  regularity  makes  succeeding  months  more 
able  and  less  troublesome." 

But  the  most  striking  lesson  we  gather  from  the  book  is  the  conviction,  w^--^'^_(g 
no  one  can  fail  to  be  the  bettor  lor  having  more  deeply  impressed  on 
memory  and  his  heart,  of  the  gi-eat  power  of  kindness  and  patient  gcntlem ' 
The  teacher  must  bo  peiibctly  self-controlled,  and  capable  of  remaining  '•^ 
ligitated  amid  all  the  perverscness  of  the  idiot,  or  ho  loses  his  hold  upon 
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dll  but  increase  the  evils  he  labours  to  diminish.     But  hoi-o  again  there  is 

compensation  to  the  zealous-hearted  worker,  for  among  the  idiot  class  is 

.  a  remarkable  power  of  affection  and  gratitude,  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain 

unlimited  confidence  and  obedience  by  a  wise  and  consistent  kindness. 

this  sphere  of  labour  we  do  not  look  for  startling  or  splendid  I'esults. 

ivonder  is  that  the  feeble  germs  of  reason,  overgrown  as  it  were  by  the 

il  nature,  should  ever  be  rescued  fix)m  its  complete  dominion;  and  wo 

K)und  to  render  all  homage  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Millard,  whose  life  is 

•  given  to  this  most  benevolent  enterprise.     May  he  and  his  fellow- 

rers  be  fully  rewarded  by  the  growing  success  of  his  own  institution  and 

ipid  establishment  of  others  in  all  parts  of  our  land. 

James  Hnrrox. 


Cbowx  of  Wild  Olive.    Three  Lectures  ox  Work,  Traffic,  axd 
War.    By  Johx  Etjskix,  M.A.    Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

E  three  lectures  wore  delivered  by  Mr.  Euskin,  the  first  before  the 
ring  Men's  Institute  at  Camberwell,  the  second  in  the  Town  Hall  at 
lord, — on  which  occasion  the  lecturer  seems  to  have  been  invited  to  Bradford 
ro  a  little  advice  as  to  the  architecture  of  a  projected  new  Exchange, — and 
hiid  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  at  Woolwich.     But  though  they  wore  thus 

by  the  lecturer  to  separate  audiences,  they  were,  as  he  tells  us,  prepared 

nthout  reference  to  each  other;  and  they  are  called  by  the  somewhat 

stic  name  of  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  because  it  is  hoped  that  some  may 

from  them  how  to  win  for  themselvejs  "  the  crown  of  all  content ;  no  proud 

no  jewelled  (circlet  flaming  through  heaven  a1>ove  the  height  of  the 
vited  throne ;  only  some  few  leaves  of  wild  olive,  cool  to  the  tired  brow 
^h  a  few  years  of  peace.*'  Now  if  Mi\  Euskin  can  by  his  lectui'os  teach 
ind  women,  either  young  soldiers  at  Woolwich,  or  merchants  ^ith.  their 
I  at  Bradford,  or  working  men  at  Camberwell,  to  win  for  themselves 
nestimable  treasure  of  a  clear  conscience, — which  I  presimie  to  be  the 
n  of  Wild  Olive  intended, — I  for  one  should  certainly  not  be  inclined 
arrel  with  him  because  his  language  is  fantastic.  Fantastic  as  it  is,  it 
JWtys  beautiful.  Even  when  his  words  most  offend  the  judgment,  they 
i  gratify  the  car  if  one  could  allow  the  ear  to  receive  them  without 
lae  of  the  judgment.  But  when  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  the  readei- 
no  human  being  can  learn  anjrthing  from  such  teaching,  indeed  that  thero 
lesson  taught  whatsoever,  that  the  words  are  words  and  words  only,  then 
bsuidit}'  of  the  names  chosen,  the  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  Sesame  and  Lilies, 
ho  like,  becomes  an  additional  offence. 

analyse  Mr.  Euskin's  intellect  from  his  published  works  is  more  than  I  will 
rtako  to  do.  But  I  will  assert  on  his  behalf, — and  I  think  that  readers  of 
m  English  will  agi'eewith  me  almost  without  exception, — that  he  is  j)os- 
1  of  a  wondi*ous  i)ower  of  teaching  men  to  use  their  eyes.  It  is  not  only  that 
\H  written  channingly  on  painting,  on  architecture,  and  on  scenerj',  but  that 
IS  absolutely  taught  men  to  see  and  appreciate  the  beauty  of  pictures,  to 
rstand  the  lines  and  forms  of  buildings,  and  to  feel  the  charms  of  Nature's 
inc88  out  of  doors,  who  were  before  dead  or  half  dead  to  these  things. 
!ui8  given  almost  a  new  delight  in  existence,  certainly  a  much  extended 
ht,  to  many  men  and  women,  and  has  done  this  by  conveying  to  us,  in  language 
Qooat  unsurpassed  eloquence,  lessons  taught  to  himself  by  i>erfectcd  taste  and 
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accurate  eyesight.   In  speaking  of  Mr.  Rnsldn's  early  work  I  would  wish,  to  d< 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  ungrudging  admiration.     Such  work  as  this  he 
now  abandoned,  and  he  has  taken  to  teach  other  lessons, — ^lessons  of  polit=f.c 
economy,  lessons  of  what  T  may  CiiU  general  conduct, — ^to  be,  in   short;:., 
prophet  among  men ;  one  qualified  by  sure  instincts  of  right  and  wrongs    f 
denounce  the  evil  of  the  present  day,  and  to  bid  men  turn  themselves  to  be^fcte 
things.^     I  venture  to  assert  also, — and  I  think  I  shall  have  the  agreen:ft.«n; 
of  all  who  have  read  Mr.  Iluskin's  latter  works  as  to  the  justice  of  my  asoe^ber- 
tion, — that  he  has  taught  no  man  or  woman  any  useful  lesson  as  to  ^TM,e>Tal 
conduct  in  life.     He  may  tell  us  that  avarice  is  bad,  and  that  justice  is  good, 
and  in  so  saying  he  will  say  what  is  true.     But  we  knew  that  before,  and, 
though  useful  lessons  may  probably  still  be  taught  to  all  of  us  on  these  headings, 
such  lessons  to  be  useful  must  have  in  them  something  that  shall  be  new, 
some  words  that  sliall  be  especially  per.suasive,  or  something  at  least  of  strength. 
But  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  teaching  these  old  lessons,  not  only  is  neither  new  hot 
persuasive  nor  strong ;   but,  moreover,  he  accompanies  them  always  by  speci*^^ 
doctrines  of  his  own  which  rob  them  of  all  their  old  value.     He  tells  us  in  lii^ 
preface  to  these  lectures  of  a  certain  gin  palace  at  Croydon,  before  which  hesa^iJ*' 
certain  iron-rails  to  which  he  objects.  The  gin  palace  is,  perhaps,  bad  altogether,— — 
and  we  will  pi-esume,  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  argument,  that  the  rail  s 
are  bad  also.     Then  Mr.  Euskin  goes  on  to  tell  us  how  the  work  employed  i** 
making  these  rails  could  have  been  better  employed  in  cleaning  certain  dirty 
pools  at  Carshalton.     We  will  skip  the  absurdity  of  assuming  that  a  certain* 
amount  of  labour,  if  not  employed  on  these  rails,  could  then  have  been  employe^ 
on  the  pools, — and  will  go  on  to  his  description  of  the  work  itself, — ^the  woik  o* 
producing  the  rails;  **work,"  he  calls  it,  "partly  cramped  and  deadly  in  tl»^ 
mine ;  partly  fierce  and  exhaustive  in  the  furnace  ;  partly  foolish  and  sedentary, 
ill-taught  students  making  bad  designs.'*     Tlie  reader  at  once  percei>'cs,- 
becomes  imconsciously  aware  even  if  ho  is  an  absolutely  unthinking  reador.- 
that  the  author  is  here  denouncing,  not  only  those  unlbrtiuiate  rails,  but  a 
working  in  mines,  all  working  at  furnaces,  and  all  attempts  of  sedentary  ^!t^dcni 
to  make  designs  for  iron-rails,  let  those  ii^on-rails  bo  used  for  what  purpo*^^' 
they  may.     And  the  reader, — even  our  most  unthinking  reader, — knows  tha 
mines  and  iron  furnaces  are  essentially  necessary,  that  they  have  been  given  b^^^ 
God  as  blessings,  that  the  world  without  them  could  not  be  the  world  which  Go^^^ 
has  inkmded, — and  he  rejects  such  prophesying  as  this.  The  gaze  of  the  denouncer""^ 
who  deno\mces  like  this  has  not  been  sufficiently  intense  to  discover  truth. 

There  is  hardly  a  page  in  the  little  book  under  notice  by  which  the  same 
feeling  of  false  teaching  is  not  produced.  In  the  first  lecture  on  Work,  Mr. 
Ruskin  speaks  of  justice.  He  intends  to  inculcate  justice  on  the  labouring  men 
of  Camborwell,  and  to  do  this  takes  the  mode, — always  taken  by  the  prophets, 

(1)  I  will  borrow  a  few  words,  in  a  foot-note,  from  the  author  of  "Ecce  Homo." 
"Now  this  mode  of  communicating  and  receiving  truth,"  he  says, and  ho  is  speakings 
of  the  mode  in  use  with  the  Eastern  prophets  of  old,  "is  not  repugnant  to  the  Western 
nations.  From  the  time  of  P^ihagoras  and  Heraclitus  to  the  time  of  Carlyleand  Manbu, 
men  have  risen  at  intervals  in  the  West  who  have  seemed  to  themselveB  to  disoover  tr«tk» 
not  so  much  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  as  by  an  intense  gaze,  and  who  have  announced  their 
conclusions  in  the  voice  of  a  herald,  using  the  name  of  God,  and  giving  no  reaaon.'*  Thi» 
describes  accurately  what  Carlyle  has  done, — and  readers  of  Carlyle'a  words  have  fttt 
the  presence  of  the  prophet.  It  describes  as  accurately  what  Mr.  Ruskin  is  attempting ; 
but  there  comes  home  to  the  listener  no  faith.  The  preacher  is  not  reoogmnd  to  be  a 
prophet.    The  words  are  not  found  to  have  inspiration. 
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old  aini  modem,  inspired  and  uninspired,  from  Isaiah  to  Carlyle, — of  denounc- 
ing.     He  denounces  the  injustice  of  his  hearers,  and  he  does  this  by  drawing  a 
picture.     A  working  man  goes  out  on  a  Sunday  with  his  little  boy,  and  the 
little  "boy  has  a  nice  hat  with  a  feather.     They  come  to  a  very  dirty  little  boy 
sweeping  a  crossing,  and  they  give  him  a  penny.     Then  Justice  says  to  the 
working  man,  why  shouldn't  that  little  boy  have  a  feather  as  well  as  your  little 
boy  ?      The  working  man  rejoins  that  Justice  is  foolish  here,  as  the  feather 
woiild  "bo  inappropriate  for  the  work  of  sweeping.     But  Justice  has  her  answer 
for  this:    "Then  why  don't  you,  eveiy  other  Sunday,   leave  your  child  to 
sweep  the  crossing,  and  take  the  little  s"weeper  to  church  in  a  hat  and  feather." 
The  Working  man  replies  that  eveiybody  should  be  kept  in  the  place  that 
Providence  has  assigned  to  him.     And  then  Mr.  Ruskin  comes  forward  with 
his  **  OL,  my  friends  !  "  and  knocks  the  working  man  over.     Providence,  Mr. 
Buskin  says,  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  unfair  pailition.     You  have  done  it. 
You  have  been  cruel  to  the  sweep,  and,  therefoi*e,  if  you  are  just,  you  will  give 
i^  his  share  of  the  hat  and  feather.  Here  is  a  lesson  as  taught  by  Mr.  Euskin, 
and  by  such  a  lesson  I  say  that  no  human  being  will  be  instructed,  or  even  so 
nnicb.  as  misled.     The  most  unthinking  of  heai-ers  or  of  readers  will  know  that 
the  boy  in  the  hat  has  got  his  feather  because  his  father  has  earned  it  for  him, — 
honestly  or  dishonestly  does  not  matter  to  the  argument, — and  that  the  gist  of 
^-  Huskin*s  teaching  is  simply  a  denunciation  of  all  pi*operty  whatsoever. 
"^  yet  Mr.  Ruskin  does  not  mean  to  denounce  property. 

^  the  second  lecture,  called  **  Traffic,"  Mr.  Ruskin  begins  by  telling  the 

P®*^pl©  of  Bradford  that  he  can  give  them  no  assistance  whatsoever  in  the 

'^tter  of  architecture.     And  hereon,  speaking  on  a  subject  which  he  iinder- 

^^^,  he  says  a  word  or  two  which  are  probably  true  enough.     **  Now  pardon 

^^  foi  telling  you  frankly  you  cannot  have  good  architectui-e  merely  by  asking 

*^^Ie*8  advice  on  occasion."      But  being  then  at  Bradford,  and  having  to 

^*^*^^i^,  and  declining  to  lecture  on  architecture  appropriate  for  a  Bradford 

"^^xiange,  Mr.  Ruskin  takes  again  to  prophetical  denunciation,  and  preaches 

^^^'^iiXst  the  goddess  of  Getting  On.      **  Pallas  and  the  Madonna,"  he  says, 

^^i^e  supposed  to  be  all  the  world's  Pallas  and  all  the  world's  Madonna.    They 

.-  ^^^  teach  all  men,  and  they  could  comfort  all  men.     But  look  strictly  into 

-      ^^ture  of  the  power  of  your  goddess  of  Getting  On,  and  you  will  find  that 

^5^     ^^  the  goddess,  not  of  everybody's  (jetting  On,  but  only  of  somebody's 

^tixig  On.     This  is  a  vital  or  rather  deathful  distinction.      Examine  it  in 

7^  own  ideal  of  the  state  of  national  life  which  this  goddess  is  to  evoke  and 

r^^^tain."     Now  the  unthinking  hearer  or  the  unthinking  reader  of  whom  I 

p     ^    before  spoken  will  probably  have  but  a  hazy  idea  of   the  godhead  of 

I^Ufi,  and,  perhaps,  not  a  verj'  clear  idea  of  what  Mr.  Ruskin  means  by  his 

^^*^ion  to  the  beneficence  of  the  Madonna.     But  unless  he  be  too  hazy  to 

r^^'^Ve  any  meaning  at  all  from  !Mr.  Ruskin's  words,  he  will  comprehend  that 

^  goddess  Pallas  and  that  which  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  the  goddess  of  Getting  On 

y^  ^Ued  goddesses  in  two  perfectly  different  sen^?o^J.     A  man  who  cares  much 

^ting  is  said  to  make  his  belly  his  god.     Ikit  no  one  will  think  it  wise  to 

^^^^^^Ite  to  such  a  man  and  tell  him  that  his  boUy  can't  bring  him  to  heaven. 

'^oiigli  he  makes  his  belly  his  god,  he  does  not  make  it  his  god  in  that  sense. 

^^'  Boskin  is  permitted  to  talk  of  the  goddess  of  Getting   On   because  he 

^^Jlights  in  fantastic  language,  and  uses  it  with  unusual  effect.      But  he  is 

^^^rcely  honest  when  ho  takes  advantage  of  his  own  imageiy,  and  speaks  of  the 

"pirit  of  getting  on  in  the  world, — ^which  of  course  is,  in  every  case,  the  indi- 
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yidual  ambition  of  a  single  mind, — as  the  goddess  which  is  to  evoke  and  mr 
tain  national  life.  All  this  was  denunciation  as  from  a  prophet ;  but  i" 
denunciation  which  can  have  no  effect. 

Mr.  Ruskin  pei-mits  himself  to  attempt  to  prove  any  idea  which  occurs*; — .-g  ^ 
hiift,  but  seems  to  give  himself  no  time  to  examine  his  own  proofs.     In        ^  |^ 
lecture  on  War,  ho  tells  the  young  men  at  Woolwich  that  all  art  has  1 — ^^cfj, 
produced  by  war.     To  most  men  this  will  appear  to  bo  a  pai*adox ;  but  I  xrill 

not  argue  here  as  to  the  assertion  itself.     I  will  only  allude  to  two  of         '  t}j^ 
instances  brought  up  by  Mr.  Euskin  from  among  nations  to  prove  his  asscrti^  jou. 
The  Bomans  were  deficient  in  art.     So  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  and  so  doubtless   "fcAer 
were.  But  the  Romans  are  generally  supposed  by  most  readers  of  histor}"  to  Iknnre 
been  of  all  people  the  most  warlike.  By  no  means.  **  I  believe,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem  to  you,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  **  that  however  truly  the  Roman  might;  say 
of  himself  that  he  was  bom  of  Mars,  and  suckled  by  the  wolf,  ho  was,  never^^*' 
less,  at  heart,  more  of  a  farmer  than  a  soldier."    Then  ho  goes  on  to  say,  traJ-^ 
enough  perhaps,  that  of  all  people  the  Venetians  were  the  greatest  in  art.  '  ^*" 


he  calls  Venice  **  the  city  which  gave  to  history  the  most  intense  typo  of  soldie^-^ 
ship  yet  seen  among  men ;  the  city  whose  armies  were  led  in  their  assault  b^ 
their  king,  led  through  it  to  victorj'  by  theu*  king,  and  so  led  though  that  Ym00^ 
of  theirs  was  blind  and  in  the  extremity  of  old  age."    Now  in  this  matter  th^^^ 
English  world  will  take  as  truth  from  Mr.  Ruskin  the  statements  that  thc^"^"^ 
Romans  were  deficient  in  art,  and  that  the  Venetians  excelled  in  art ;  and  th€^^' 
English  world  will  add  its  knowledge  from  other  sources,  that  the  Bomans 
a  people  specially  addicted  to  war,  and  the  Venetians  a  people  specially  addic 
to  commerce. 

But  Mr.  Ruskin  allows  himself  to  be  so  carried  away  by  his  own  eloquence^^^-* 
that  he  will  state  and  prove  anything.  He  is  telling  the  lads  at  Woolwich  tluit£^.^EBt 
they  should  not  be  careless  or  indolent.  This  is  good  advice, — ^though,  as  gii 
in  a  lectiu'e,  not  likely  to  be  of  much  use.  Then  he  says  that  many  a  gidd] 
and  thoughtless  boy  has  become  a  good  bishop  or  a  good  lawyer,  but  none 
has  become  a  good  general.  **  I  challenge  you  in  all  history  to  find  a 
of  a  good  soldier  who  was  not  grave  and  earnest  in  his  youth."    What 

Clive  in  his  youth  ?    What  was  Marlborough  ?   Are  we  not  told  that  Alexan«if a 

got  drunk  ?  Was  not  Coesar  in  debt  ?  Of  course  military'  lads  should 
steady, — as  should  other  lads.  Let  Mr.  Ruskin  so  tell  them,  if  ho  thinks 
can  do  them  good  by  such  precepts.     But  these  special  statements, — statemea-'^» 

which  are  intended  to  convey  very  remarkable  tidings  as  to  individual  fSacts, 

should  at  any  nite  be  correct.     It  would  be  very  odd,  if  it  were  the  case,  tli-^t 

no  boy,  not  grave  and  earnest  in  his  youth,  had  ever  become  a  good  soldier ; 

and  the  fact  would  be  very  much  against  the  military  profession.    Noveiil^^' 
less,  if  it  be  so,  let  us  know  it.     But  if  it  be  not  so,  why  stai-tle  the  Woolwi<^ 
lads  with  the  nan-ative  of  so  wonderful  a  phenomenon  ?     Mr.  Buskin,  tf  ^^ 
spoke  the  words,  no  doubt  thought  they  were  correct.     He  thinks  such  thi*^* 
without  ground  for  thinking  them.     Mr.  Buskin's  fault  is,  that  ho  has  seem^^ 
to  himself  to  discover  truth  ;  but  that  in  doing  so  he  has  neither  used  rea*>^' 
nor,  as  yet,  that  **  intense  gaze"  of  which  the  author  speaks  whom  I  h»'** 
above  quoted,  and  which  with  prophets  stands  in  lieu  of  reason. 

Anthony  Trollops- 
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COUNT  BISMARCK. 

Part  I. 

JIvEN  if  the  present  Minister-President  of  Prussia  had  fallen  under 

the  ball  of  the  young  fanatic,  Blind,  or  if  he  were  to  withdraw  into 

a  monastery  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to-morrow,  he  has  still,  during 

Ids  few  years  of  office,  done  and  planned  so  much  evil  and  confusion, 

mo  materially  retarded  the  inner  development  of  the  Prussian  state, 

and  given  so  much  trouble  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  to  their 

Cabinets,  Parliaments,  soldiers,  and  other  loyal  subjects,  that  it  will 

1)6    impossible    to   refuse  him   a  prominent  place   in  contemporary 

liistory.     Count  Bismarck  is  a  man  of  no  common  sort.     There  is  in 

liis  character  a  singular  mixture  of  frivolity  and  fanaticism,  of  passion 

BXii  phlegmatic  calculation.     He  ardently  desires  to  suppress  all  the 

liberal  aspirations  of  the  time,  and  yet  has  no  respect  for  the  past. 

Ee  has  raised  himself  to  his  present  high  position  by  parading  his 

liatred  for  constitutionalism  and  revolution,   yet  it  would  not  cost 

him  the  slightest  eflfort  to  unite  himself  with  democracy  and  socialism, 

^  by  so  doing  he  could  attain  his  ends.     In  Parliament  he  is  an  open 

*^<i  uncompromising  supporter  of  the  theory  of  Divine  right,  while 

^  society  he  as  openly  puts  it  to  ridicide.     He  is  a  revolutionist  of 

^^  reaction,  and  every  day  a  new  adventurous  idea  enters  his  head ; 

y^t    IxQ  constantly  falls  back  on  his  original  principle,  that  of  the 

*^^eiigion  of  the  power  of  Prussia  in  Germany.     A  man  of  courage, 

f ^^ty,  and  determination,  he  knows  the  weaJk  side  of  our  age,  and 

^^  to  take  advantage  of  it,  but  is  incapable  of  comprehending  its 

^^oler  feelings,  tendencies,  and  eflforts,  of  taking  in  what  is  called  the 

^^^t  of  the  time.     Superficial  judges  have  often  fallen  into  the  error 

\  ^^^isu^g  him  of  want  of  principle ;  but  he  is  only  unprincipled  in 

^"^^  choice  of  his  means.     Some  say  that  he  baffles  all  calculation ; 

^OL.  v.  c  c 
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but  in  reality  lie  is  only  unstable.  He  bas  been  described  as  tk 
most  unconscientious  of  statesmen,  wbile  in  trutb  be  is  only  tbe  ma 
reckless.  Tbose  wbo,  like  tbe  desperate  Austrians,  i^lace  bim  on 
par  witb  Satan,  do  bim  a  great  deal  too  mucb  bonour,  for  be  is  t( 
fond  of  good  living  and  not  sufficiently  soui-ed  by  misfortune  to  aspii 
to  infernal  dignities.  Tbose,  on  tbe  otber  band,  wbo  call  him 
genius,  sin  against  tbe  lofty  meaning  of  tbe  word.  What  mak< 
bim  appear  to  be  so  powerful  is  simply  tbe  disunion  and  want  < 
organisation  of  bis  adversaries.  All  bis  strength  confiists  in  h 
clearly  seeing  what  be  washes  to  obtain,  wbile  most  of  the  otht 
statesmen  of  our  time  have  hardly  succeeded  in  discovering  what 
is  they  wish  to  avoid.  Moreover  be  has — and  this  goes  for  much- 
a  high  opinion  of  himself,  and  a  very  low  one  of  most  other  people 
Philippus  Neri,  wbo  foimded  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  tin 
time  of  Luther,  concentrated  all  his  teaching  into  the  following  terse 
apophthegm :  "  Spernere  mundum,  speniere  te  ipsum,  spemere  U 
spemi.'*  Count  Bismarck  is  satisfied  with  following  the  fii'st  and  last 
portions  of  this  rule  ;  the  "  spemere  te  ipsum ''  be  leaves  to  gentler 
and  more  pious  spii-its. 

To  give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  man  is  the  object  of  the  present 
article.  Those  who  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  collect  materials  for 
such  a  task,  will  understand  that  its  execution  must  necessarily  be 
imperfect. 

I. 

Charles  Otto  von  Bismarck  auf  Schonhausen  imd  auf  Kniephof 

comes  of  one  of  those  old  Prussian  families  which  have  a  reputation 

for  knowing  bow  to  spend  their  slender  revenues  with  a  large  dose 

of  noble  self-consciousness.      He  was  bom  at  Bnmdenburgh  in  the 

year  1813,  and  studied  law  at  the  universities  of  Gottingen,  Greife- 

walde,  and  Berlin,  with  the    object  of  qualifying  himself  for  the 

civil  service,  not  from  any  love  for  jurisprudence  or  the  desk,  which 

is  looked  upon  by  tbe  Prussian  Junkers  with  noble  contempt,  but 

for  want  of  sufficient  means  to  open  to  him  another  career.      He 

would  have  preferred  the  army,  for  which  indeed  nature  had  fitted 

him  by  her  richest  gifts :    a  handsome,  well-formed  person,  great 

courage,  an  iron  constitution,  a  considerable  amount  of  pugnaeity, 

and  an  overflow  of  animal  spirits,  combined  with  intelligence  aod 

determination,  suicb  as  are  required  for  a  good  leader  in  the  field. 

That  with  such  natural  qualities  he  should  have  greatly  relished  the 

study  of  the  Roman  law  and  tbe  pandects,  and  spent  the  modeet 

income  he  received  from  his  father  in  buying  heavy  books,  is  net 

probable.     When  in  his  college  days  he  saw  the  dawn  before  he  crept 

into  bed,  the  reason  was  to  be  found  in  anything  but  an  insatiable 

thirst  for  knowledge.     He  was  what  the  Germans  call  "  ein  flotter 
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Bursclie  ; "  fought,  after  the  manner  of  German  students,  several  of 
those  battles  in  which  more  beer  than  blood  is  spilt ;  and  at  least  so 
far  distinguiflhed  himself  that  he  at  length  succeeded  in  pro\4ng  to 
his  father,  who  was  a  famous  huntsman,  that  he  was  the  deeper 
drinker  of  the  two. 

HLoiv  and  where  he  passed  his  examination  for  the  civil  service  is 

of  subordinate  interest.     Ifearly  all  of  us  are  usually  more  or  less 

tried  and  examined  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave:    when  we  are 

children,  by  nurses  and  teachers;    when  we  grow  up  to   be  men, 

by  ambition  and  women ;  and  when  we  are  old,  by  having  to  look 

back   at  past  mistakes,  and  see  the  young  go  over  our  heads.     A 

Prussian,  however,  has  more  trials  and  examinations  to  go  through 

than   other  mortals.      He   cannot  make  a  single  step  forwards  in 

bis  career  without  undergoing  a  fresh  competitive  examination,  and 

must  appear  all  his  life  before  examiners  until  at  last   he  proves 

bis  qualification  to  die.    Count  Bismarck  must,  therefore,  have  passed 

some  State   examinations   in  his  youth,  although   there  are   many 

^bo  assert  that   he  was  never  capable  of  collecting  the  necessary 

amount  of  knowledge  for  such  a  purpose.     This,  however,  by  the 

^y-     If  he  himself  has  not  undergone  any  State  examination,  he  has 

at  any  rate  sharply  examined  other  States ;  and  Nelson  will  always 

be  known  as  a  great  admiral,  even  if  it  can  be  proved  by  documentary 

evidence  that,  when  he  was  twentv  years  of  aofe,  he  could  not  dis- 

tuiguish  a  frigate  from  a  soup-ladle. 

He  first  stepped  out  of  the  subordinate  position  mth  which  on 

entering  the  service  he  was  forced  to  content  himself  (he  was  Super- 

^tendent  of  Dykes  in  the  Altmark)   in  1847,  when,  after  having 

'^^^me  known  in  the  small  circle  of  his  neighbours  as  a  supporter  of 

^be  Junker  party  in  the  diet  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  he 

^^  once  assumed  a  prominent  place  in  the  United  Diet  (Vereinigter 

^*^dtag).     It  was  a  year  before  the  Paris  revolution,  which  drew 

°^^h  Prussia  and  the  whole  of  Germany  into  its  vortex — ^a  time  of 

ettort  and  hope,  but  of  quiet  and  passionate  effort,  compared  with  the 

events  of  the  following  year.     The  convocation  of  this  United  Diet 

^^8  not  extorted  from  King  Frederick  William  IV.  by  main  force,  as 

*^  Constitution  was  later  on  ;  he  had  summoned  it  of  his  own  free 

^^  and  had  so  strictly  confined  its  sphere  of  action,  that  it  scarcely 

*^^^^ed  any  scope  for  the  development  of  dangerous  passions.     There 

r'^  ^  yet  been  no  conflict  with  the  constituted  authorities  ;  no  blood 

.      flowed ;    the   king,  who  (as   is  clearly   shown   in  Vamhagen's 

J^^inuds)  treated  everything  in  the  manner  of  a  dilettante,  had  not 

^  ^ghtest  suspicion  of  the  coming  storm  ;  and  the  Prussian  people 

F^^rved  an   attitude  of  moderation,   in   the   conviction   that  the 

^^^potic  regime  must,  even  without  a  sanguinary  struggle,  yieM  by 

•     ^gfees  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  age.     Accordingly  the  Liberals 

c  c  2 
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came  forward  with  great  moderation  in  the  diet,  and  the  debat 
would  have  been  equally  moderate,  if  Herr  von  Bismarck  had 
appeared,  completely  armed  and  lance  in  hand,  as  the  champion        of 
the  feudal  party,  and  by  his  imbridled  aggressiveness  provoked  Tiais 
opponents  to  a  lively  opposition.     Herr  von  Yincke  was  the  ni_  ^>st 
prominent  leader  of  the  old  Liberal  party  (the  advanced  Libexr-uls 
were  not  represented  in  this  assembly),  and  the  tournaments  of  w(^^rds 
which  he  fought  with  Bismarck,  however  old-fashioned  they  may  r:^ow 
appear,  are  among  the  most  amusing  episodes  of  that  time,  and,  like 
the  introductory  chorus  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  foreshadowed  the  gr-ave 
complications  which  were  quietly  preparing. 

Bismarck  was   then  thirty-four  years    old,    and  he  attacked     the 
Opposition  with  as  much  recklessness  as  when  he  afterwards  became 
Minister.     The  ideas  which  !^the  members  of  the  feudal  party  onlv 
expressed  to  each  other  in  the  strictest  confidence  he  spoke  out  an- 
blushingly  in  public,  and  gave  undisguised  expression  to  reactionarv 
views,  which,  though  shared  by  his  colleagues,  they  timidly  kept  to 
themselves.     In   these   days   of  progress   even  the  most  harden^^ 
reactionists  seldom  acknowledge  their  party.     Every  one  wants  t:o 
pass  as  a  man  of  liberal  principles,  as  a  freethinker  in  religion  ar^^ 
politics,  even  when  he  only  hails  progress  with   averted  face.    C^* 
such  timidity  and  hypocrisy,  which  is  the  highest  homage  paid  to  tfc»-^ 
progressive  development  of  our  time,  Bismarck  was  never  guilty.  ^^  ^ 
defiantly  declared  that  he  was  proud  to  be  a  Jmiker,  that  in  Junkerda^^^**- 
the  strength  of  the  State  was  to  be  found,  and  that,  for  his  own  pai*^* 
his  ideas  were  dark  and  media)val,  and  that  he  did  not  fear  a  confli^^*' 
with   the  so-called   enlightenment   of  the   age.     His  medisBvalisc^^^ 
however,   was   not  nearly  so  strict  as  he  made  it  appear,  and 
veneration  for  the  stolid  Junkers,  whom  he  despised  in  his  heart,  v- 
not  very  deep-rooted ;  but  it  pleased  his  impetuous  nature  to  shoc^-*^ 
the  moderates  opposite  to  him  wdth  violent  exaggerations.     To  utt^^ 
paradoxes  which  made  him  appear  ridiculous,  and  to  receive  well* 
deserved  corrections  in  return,  belonged  to  the  part  which  he  h.^-"- 
determined  to  play.     He  was  now  as  ready  with  hard  words  as  1^^ 
had  been  with  hard  blows  at  the  Universitj^    Many  at  that  time  Xo^^ 
him  for  the  Don  Quixote  of  the  feudal  party.     But  if  there  was  mo*^ 
wit  than  method  in    his  speeches,   he   acted  according  to  a  wp*-^" 
conceived  plan.    He  wished  to  play  a  part,  and  to  attract  the  attenti^^ 
of  the  King,  who,    with   all    his    modem   amateurships,   still  ^^^ 
a  great   hankering  after  mediaoval    reminiscences.      He   succeed^?^ 
in  both  of  these  objects.     The  people  looked  with  curiosity  on  ^ 
man  who  declared,  contraiy  to  the  teachings  of  history,  that  **  tt^  ^ 
struggle  of  1813  had  not  given  the  nation  any  right  to  a  constitution; 
and  the  attention  of  the  King  coidd  only  be  favourably  turned  to  ^ 
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epnty  who  defended  the  proposition  that  "  Prussian  monarchs  have 
eceived,  not  from  the  people,  but  by  Divine  grace,  a  practically 
nlimited  power,  a  portion  of  which  they  have  voluntarily  granted 
)  the  people."  This  doctrine  provoked  Herr  von  der  Heydt  to  ask 
iismarck  "  whether  the  laws  of  1810,  1815,  and  1820,  which  relate  to 
le  promise  of  a  Constitution,  are  not  also  royal  words  which  should 
B  attended  to  ?"  But  for  such  objections,  propounded  by  men  who 
lange  their  views  of  the  rights  of  King  and  People  thrice  within  the 
V'enty-four  hours,  Bismarck  had  no  groat  respect.  The  same  Herr 
on  der  Heydt  afterwards  asked  him  to  join  the  Ministry  (the  Heydt- 
Ux)n  Cabinet),  but  in  vain  ;  but  when  he  has  now  himself  been  asked 
y  Count  Bismarck  to  accept  the  portfolio  of  Finance,  he  on  his  side 
las  not  replied  with  a  refusal.  Those  who  have  such  men  as  their 
opponents  may  well  be  excused  if  they  put  in  practice  the  maxim  of 
^Spemere  mundimi''  a  little  too  freely. 

II. 

Herr  von  Bismarck  as  a  farmer,  cultivating  turnips  and  barley, 
sding  his  cattle,  calculating  the  produce  of  the  harvest,  and  listen- 
g"  to  conversations  on  the  advantages  of  this  or  that  system  of 
inuring,  presents  a  ludicrous  spectacle.  But  he  had  no  choice, 
^stricted  as  were  the  resources  of  his  family,  although  two  of  its 
bers  had  formerly  been  Ministers  of  State,  he  was  compelled, 
the  close  of  the  second  United  Diet,  which  had  been  called  in 
4€,  to  sanction  the  electoral  law  for  the  national  assembly,  to  with- 
^^^  into  the  solitude  of  the  small  family  estate.  For  he  had  not 
*  smallest  prospect  of  being  elected  to  the  national  assembly. 
'®re  was  as  yet  no  room  for  him  in  any  parliament  in  the  midst  of 
^t  revolutionary  time  which  was  so  strongly  influenced  by  the  events 
I^aris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  The  Prussian  nation,  whose  aspira- 
^8  towards  political  liberty  he  had  repeatodly  opposed,  was  master 
^te  situation,  while  the  King,  the  theory  of  Divine  right  not- 
i^uatanding,  had  yielded  so  far  as  to  grant  a  written  constitution, 
^Uow  himself  to  be  carried  on  horseback  through  the  streets  of 
'  Capital,  preceded  by  the  German  tricolour,  and  to  uncover  his 
^^  from  the  balcony  of  his  palace  before  the  coffins  of  those  who 
■^  fallen  at  the  barricades.  The  Crown  Prince,  the  present  King, 
•^  tten  a  fugitive  in  England ;  the  Pinissian  army  wore  a  cockade 
^te  three  *' revolutionary ''  colours,  black,  red,  and  gold,  next  to 
^  ordinarj^  black  and  white  one;  the  reactionary  party,  which 
®^  von  Bismarck  had  held  up  as  the  only  soimd  support  of  the 
^^^  next  to  the  army,  held  modestly  aloof ;  every  poodle  was  sworn 
^  ^  faithfid  to  the  constitution ;  and  that  in  such  circumstances  no 
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electoral  district  had  any  desire  to  elect  a  man  ^'frosa  the  dark  middUe 
ages/'  as  its  representative,  need  hardly  be  said.  The  naive  people 
actually  thought  the  reaction  was  dead  for  ever — was  past  resurreotion. 

Our  Cincinnatus  in  spite  of  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  wbb  of  a 
different  opinion.  Instead  of  throwing  himself  with  his  wonted  energy 
into  rural  pursuits,  he  kept  up  with  the  members  of  his  party 
an  active  verbal  and  9pistolary  intercommunication,  followed  the 
events  at  Berlin  with  uninterrupted  interest,  did  his  utmost  to  support 
royalty,  and  waited  impatiently  for  the  moment  when  he  should  be 
able  to  bid  farewell  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and  again  make  his 
appearance  in  public. 

A  year  later  his  wish  was  fulfilled.  The  reaction  to  which  the 
trustful  people  had  denied  the  power  of  resurrection  again  cautioudy 
lifted  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent  the  loose  earth  imder  which  it  had 
beeu  buried,  and  which  had  not  yet  been  covered  with  a  single  layer 
of  solid  tui-f.  Timidly  at  first,  but  more  boldly  by  degrees,  it  stretched 
out  one  arm,  then  another,  then  its  head,  im^til  at  length  the  whole 
body  became  visible  in  its  well-known  unprepossessing  shape.  Thus 
it  happened  in  France,  in  Prussia,  in  Austria,  and  in  all  the  Grerman 
States  whose  sovereigns  had  suddenly  become  constitutionalists,  but 
who  had  qxiietly  conspired  among  themselves,  while  their  faithful 
subjects  made  speeches  and  celebrated  national  festivals.  What  a 
year  ago  had  seemed  impossible,  now  actually  occurred;  Herr  von 
Bismarck  was  elected  to  the  Second  Chamber  for  the  district  of  the  -. 
Zauche,  and  parted  for  ever  from  his  oxen  and  his  turnips. 

He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  his  forced  solitude  had  rathec^-; 
irritated  than  softened  his  temper.     More  rash  and  violent  even  than^ 
Prince  Lichnowsld,  who  afterwards  fell  a  ^-ictim  to  the  wrath  of  th,^-. 
populace,  he  delighted  to  play  the  same  part  in  the  Berlin  Parliainei:^^^ 
as  the  Prince  did  at  Frankfort,  namely,  that  of  being  the  leader      ^ 
the  Cavaliers.     But  although  he  then  still  took  a  pride  in  his  blon^^g 
hair  and  the  beauty  of  his  beard,  he  was  not  to  be  compared  wi  ti 
Lichnowski  for  grace  of  appearance    and  mamier.      Moreover,   le 
lacked  the  prestige  of  a  princely  title,  Prussia  being  without  trie 
old  aristocratic  families  which  in  Austria  have  their  home.  Lichnowsh 
spoke  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  perhaps  as  often  in  order  to  bring 
over  to   his  side  the  ladies'  gallery  as   the   men's  parterre,  trbil® 
Bismarck  always  strove  in  the  Chamber  rather  to  defeat  his  oppon^^^^ 
than  to  win  any  sympathies.     If  he  ever  succeeded  in  doing  ^^ 
latter,  this  was  only  an  accident  produced  by  his  boldness  in  att**^^ 
which,  if  it  is  sometimes  imposing,  often  has  a  decidedly  repeU^^ 
effect. 

Being  but  little  undeceived  by  the  events  of  the  past  year,  wki^ 
had  nevertheless  contradicted  several  of  his  former  statements  abo^ 
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the  wishes  and  the  objects  of  the  nation,  he  continued  to  tread  in  the 
path  he  had  struck  out.  He  had  now  before  him,  instead  of  the 
old  fashioned  Liberals,  the  Gotha  party,  who  had  inherited  most 
of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  their  predecessors.  They  constituted 
the  majorit}^  Opposite  to  them  were  the  Radicals  on  the  extreme 
left,  and  the  Federalists  on  the  extreme  right — both  strong  in  debate, 
but  seldom  dangerous  in  a  division. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Bismarck  that  already  at  that  time  he  pre- 
ferred to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  democrats  rather  than 
with  the  Centre.  "  I  know  what  you  want,"  he  said  to  a  deputy 
of  the  extreme  Left.  "  You  want  to  knock  off  the  heads  of  all  the 
sovereigns,  establish  a  German  federal  republic,  if  possible  become 
its  President  yourself,  or  at  least  get  the  post  for  one  of  your  rela- 
tions, abolish  the  army,  convert  the  churches  into  libraries,  and  make 
all  men  inexpressibly  happy.  With  the  exception  of  the  latter  of 
these  objects,  which  I  would  also  gladly  bring  about,  my  wishes  in 
regard  to  all  your  other  aspirations  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  yours ; 
and  as  we  both  know  what  we  want,  we  can  at  least  understand  each 
other,  and  even  imite  on  certain  points.  But  as  for  our  perfumed 
moderates,  how  can  any  one  know  what  they  want,  if  they  do  not 
know  it  themselves,  and  would  not  even  rive  themselves  anv  trouble 
to  act  for  what  they  really  do  want  ?" 

It  was  almost  as  openly  as  this  that  he  uttered  his  opinions  from 
the  tribune  of 'the  Chamber.  How  and  what  he  then  spoke  and 
thought  will  be  best  understood  by  a  few  quotations  from  his  more 
remarfcable  speeches  of  that  day.^  Speaking  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  he  said :  **  There  is  no  expression  which  has  been  more 
abused  of  late  years  than  the  word  '  people.'  Everj^  one  has  defined  it 
as  it  suited  him ;  chiefly  as  any  body  of  individuals  whom  he  hoped 
to  win  over  to  his  views."  As  for  suoh  words  as  "heroes  of  the 
revolution,"  or  "martyrs  of  liberty,"  he  never  would  admit  that 
they  had  any  meaning.  Those  who  fell  at  the  barricades  of  Berlin 
in  the  davs  of  March  he  called  "  rebels :"  and  when  the  Chamber 
discussed  a  motion  for  an  amnesty  to  all  the  politically  compromised, 
he  declared  himself  against  the  "pardoning  of  rebels,"  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  spread  the  idea  among  the  people  that  the  whole  law  of 
the  State  depended  on  the  mil  of  the  nation,  and  that  any  one  who 
did  not  like  a  law  might  abolish  it  if  he  could  assemble  a  number 
of  persons,  armed  or  unarmed,  to  overthrow  or  dictate  to  a  weak 
government.  And  on  the  same  occasion  he  again  spoke  of  the 
Divine  right  of  kings,  in  which  he  believed  a.s  little  as  in  the  doc- 

(I)  Fuller  quotations  from  his  speeches  will  be  found  in  an  article  entitled  "  Otto  v. 
Biamarck-Schonhausen,"  in  "  Unaere  Zcit,  Jahrbuch  zum  Conversations-Lexicon,'* 
Leipzig,  Brockhaus,  1864  ;  of  which  I  have  frequently  made  use. 
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trine  of  the  inseparableness  of  Schleswig-HolsteiiL     These  were 

words : — "  The  conflict  of  principles,  which  has  shaken  Europe  to 

her  foundations,  admits  of  no  compromise.     These  principles  lest 

on  opposite  bases,  which  entirely  exclude  each  other.     One  of  them 

is  based  ostensibly  on  the  right  of  the  national  will,  but  really  on 

the  right  of  violence  and  the  barricades;  the  other  has  its  source 
in  a   supremacy  established  by  God,  in  a   supremacy  existing  by 

Divine  grace,  and  seeks  its  development  in  an  organic  connection 
with  a  state  of  things  in  harmony  with  right  and  the  constitution. 
The  representatives  of  one  of  these  principles  are  heroic  champions 
of  truth,  freedom,  and  right;  of  the  other,  are  rebels.  Such  prin- 
ciples are  not  to  be  decided  upon  by  parliamentary  debates ;  sooner 
or  later  the  God  of  battles  must  cast  upon  them  the  iron  die  which 
decides  the  game." 

Here  we  have  a  foretaste  of  his  "  blood  and  iron  "  theory,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel.  He  desired  as  little  to  see  inter- 
national German  questions  decided  by  diplomatic  negotiation  as 
he  did  constitutional  questions  by  parliamentary  debates.  In  both 
cases  he  looked  upon  brute  force  as  the  only  means,  and,  as  he 
appealed  to  Providence,  probably  as  the  only  rightful  arbiter.  **  I 
fear  God;  and,  next  to  Him,  the  man  that  fears  Him  not,'*  says 
a  great  German  poet. 

There  was  perhaps  much  courage  in  insolently  flying  in  the 
face  of  public  opinion, — courage,  not  only  of  a  moral,  but  also  of  a 
physical  kind.  For,  strong  as  the  reaction  already  felt  itself  to  be,  the 
spirit  of  revolution  had  not  yet  been  extinguished.  The  crater  was 
yet  smoking  in  Paris ;  Austria  had  still  to  conquer  the  Hungarians 
with  the  assistance  of  Russia ;  and  the  Frankfort  parliament  had  not 
yet  lost  all  its  influence  over  the  German  nation.  The  condensed 
vapours  might  at  any  moment  again  cause  a  violent  eruption,  if  not 
in  Berlin,  then  elsewhere.  For  the  forces  of  revolution  have  this  in 
common  with'  volcanic  action,  that  they  are  in  constant  communica- 
tion, which,  although  subterraneous  and  invisible,  is  none  the  leas 
effective.  Just  as,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1794,  the  column  of 
vapour  in  the  crater  at  Paste  disappeared  when  the  distant  town 
of  Riobamba  was  destroyed  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  and  as  the 
wavy  motion  of  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon  was  felt  as  far  as 
Scotland,  so  revolutions  have  frequently  broken  out  at  points  fiw 
distant  from  each  other  without  any  connection  between  them  being 
apparent.  Moreover,  Prussia  was  then  far  from  being  as  resigned 
.as  she  is  now,  when  her  citizens  go  to  a  war  which  they  detest,  and 
suffer  a  government  which  is  utterly  repugnant  to  them.  TPTien 
Prince  Lichnowski  and  Count  Auerswald  could  be  struck  down  at 
Frankfort,  where  the  people  are  mildness  itself  compared  to  those 
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• 

at  Berlin,  why  should  not  a  similar  fate  threaten  Herr  von  Bismarck  ? 
There  was  imdoubtedly  great  personal  courage  in  provoking  with 
fiuch  boldness  the  ill-will  of  the  masses.     "  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
lo  a  lamp-post,"  he  used  to  say  in  those  times,  "but  I  will  defend 
:iny  skin  against  the  mob  to  the  last.'*      And  more  recently  he  is 
isaid  to  have  thus  replied  to  the  Crown  Prince,  when  the  latter  made 
some  earnest  representations  to   him  on  the  arbitrary  violence   of 
iiis  internal  policy : — "  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  me  is 
'irhat  a  halter  will  be  put  round  my  neck.     What  then,  if  it  serves 
iwjaoTe  firmly  to  bind  your  Highnesses  throne  to  the  rest  of  Gennany  F' 
Eerr  von  Bismarck  has  received  many  threatening  letters,  and  was 
o/t^n,  both  in  the  Chamber  and  more  openly  in   the  newspapers, 
ii  t: backed  on  account  of  his  almost  c jTiical  conduct  in  debate ;  but  he 
i»a.^5  never  been  personally  threatened  by  the  masses.     His  arrogance 
iji<3:reased  as  the  reaction  grew  in  strength.  In  the  new  parliament  which 
^ft>Uowed  that  which  had  been  dissolved  in  1849,  and,  thanks  to  the 
^D^^^^iiceuvres  of  the  Government,  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  weeded 
the  democrats,  he  vented  his  gall  on  the  moderate  Liberals  with 
re  recklessness  and  violence  than  ever.     On  such  occasions,  he 
lorn  paid  any  regard  to  historical  truth.     How  far  removed  from 
iahsm  the  German  movement  of  1848  reallv  was,  must  become 
^'^''^^■-^ent  to  any  one  who  will  glance  at  the  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and 
"liamentary  debates  of  those  days.     The  movement,  if  impulsive 
visionary,  was  at  any  rate  eminently  a  national  one,  and  so  great 
the  general  aversion  to  the  introduction  of  socialist  elements, 
"t  whenever  a  riot  broke  out  in  any  to^vn,  the  first  step  taken  by 
national  party  was  to  write  with  chalk  on  the  shops  the  words, 
[eilig  ist  das  Eigenthum," — property  is  sacred, 
^^fotwithstanding  this,  Herr  von  Bismarck  did  not  hesitate  to  call 
^  movement  mainly  a  socialist  one.    On  the  6th  of  September,  1849, 
*^^      spoke  as  follows  on  this  subject  in  the  Chamber : — "  It  is  my 
^-^I^i^xiion  that  the  moving  principles  of  the  year  1848  were  far  more  of 
^  Socialist  than  a  national  kind.     The  national  movement  would  have 
P^^^  confined  to  a  few  prominent  men  in  narrow  circles,  if  the  ground 
^^    not  been  shaken   under  our  feet  by  the  introduction  of  the 
^^^ialist  element  into  the  movement,   and   the   inflaming   by  false 
^I^^^'esentations  of  the  avidity  of  the  poor  for  other  people's  property, 
^^  the  envy  of  the  lower  classes  towards  the  rich.     These  passions 
^^tied  ground  the  more  easily  that  in  consequence  of  a  habit  of 
^^tliinking  which  had  grown  up  for  years,  and  had  been  fostered 
^^^  above,  the  moral  elements  of  opposition  had  been  destroyed  in 
^^'^^s  hearts.    I  do  not  believe  that  this  evil  state  of  things  was  to  be 
^^^edied  by  democratic  concessions,  or  by  projects  of  German  unity; 
^  disease  lies  deeper." 
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It  is  an  old  trick  of  Prussian  statesmen  to  speak  of  the  "  inttres 
of  Germany"  when  they  wish,  by  the  aid,  but  against  the  will 
Germany,  to  advance  the  special  interests  of  Prussia.  The  Ban 
thing  has  always  been  done  by  Austrian  statesmen,  and  it  is  not  eaf 
to  say  which  of  the  two  has  played  this  trick  most  shamelesal; 
Austria  is  never  tired  of  declaring  that  she  keeps  Venetia  for  tl 
sake  of  Germany,  whose  strategical  frontier  it  protects.  Not  a  iwa 
is  ever  said  of  the  old  ambition  of  the  Hapsburgs  to  rule  in  Italy — the 
speak  only  of  the  interests  of  Germany,  who,  without  the  frontieir  < 
the  Mincio,  might  be  swallowed  up  in  a  night.  A  bold  assertio] 
truly,  seeing  that  history  teaches  us  that  since  the  time  of  tiie  aneiei 
Romans  the  Italians  had  never  attacked  Germany,  but,  on  the  coi 
trary,  had  been  only  too  often  invaded  by  the  German  Emperor 
Just  in  the  same  way,  the  Prussian  Government  declared,  and  sti. 
declares,  that  Prussia  must  annex  the  Duchies,  not  only  in  her  ow 
interest,  but  in  that  of  Germany;  for  without  the  Duchies  ft 
stragetical  frontier  of  Germany  in  the  north  would  be  left  open  t 
the  hostile  French,  English,  Swedes,  Danes,  Russians,  Lapps,  an 
Samojedes ! 

In  his  recent  despatches  and  circulars,  Herr  von  Bismarck  has  neft 
forgotten  to  bring  into  prominence  "  the  general  interest  of  Germany,' 
whenever  he  wanted  to  obtain  anything  for  Prussia.  Is  he  realty  » 
thoroughgoing  a  German  ?  By  no  means.  There  has  always  beei 
more  specific  Prussianismin  him  than  in  a  hundred  other  Prussian 
put  together.  What  he  cannot  now  openly  make  known  as  ; 
minister  and  diplomatist,  he  often  and  unresei*vedly  expressed  in  184' 
as  a  deputy ;  namely,  his  utter  contempt  for  the  aspirations  toward 
Gennan  unity.  Prussianism  alone,  he  used  to  say  in  those  days,  ha 
"  saved  the  state."  The  army  is  inspired,  *'not  by  German  bat  b; 
Prussian  enthusiasm."  He  had  "never  heard  a  Prussian  soldier  sinj 
the  German  national  hymn."  "  We  arc  Prussians,  and  Prussians  w 
wish  to  remain,"  he  exclaimed,  in  conclusion;  and  on  another  occaaioi 
he  vented  his  abuse  on  the  tricolour,  "  the  colours  of  insurrection, 
which  are  worn  only  by  the  democrat  and  the  "  regretfully  obedien 
soldier."  (The  Prussian  anny  wore  at  that  time,  as  we  have  alread 
remarked,  the  German  cockade,  by  the  side  of  the  Prussian.)  Ho> 
eagerly  would  Count  Bismarck  now  order  the  Prussian  soldier,  howeve 
"regretfully  obedient,"  to  wear  the  German  cockade  next  to  th 
Prussian,  not  only  on  his  helmet,  but  on  every  possible  part  of  hi 
uniform !  and  how  gladly  would  he  allow  German  flags  to  wave  ove 
aU  the  Prussian  government  buildings,  although  he  once  in  Erftir 
looked  upon  the  presence  of  these  flags  as  "  a  mournful  sig^  of  till* 
times ;"  if  he  only  could  thereby  lure  the  arms  and  the  heait  o 
Germany  into  his  camp !    He  will,  perhaps,  even  yet  have  to  do  Wtte 
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penance  for  the  contempt  for  German  aspirations  after  iinitj^  which 
he  in  former  times  so  often  cynically  paraded. 

One  of  the  wishes  he  then  expressed  has  been  fulfilled.  Blood 
and  iron  are  now  to  imdo  the  knot  in  whose  peaceful  unravelling  he 
had  never  believed — ^whether  in  favom-  of  Prussia,  is  a  question  which 
iime  alone  can  solve.  Of  the  other  predictions,  however,  which  he 
made  in  the  years  1849  and  1850,  few  have  been  realised ;  nay,  what 
he  has  done  and  does  still  is  in  crying  contradiction  with  what  he 
then  thought  and  said.  The  struggle  for  Sclileswig-Holstein,  which 
he  had  censured  as  a  "  petty  act  of  revolution,  and  an  attack  on 
Denmark's  written  rights,"  he  afterwards  carried  on  on  his  own 
account,  notwithstanding  these  same  rights  and  the  remonstrances  of 
Europe.  Austria,  whom  he  venerated  as  the  "  best  federal  ally  of 
Prussia,*'  and  the  representative  of  the  "  ancient  power  of  Germany/' 
he  now  attacks  with  all  the  military  force  at  his  command,  in  order  to 
drive  her  out  of  Germany.  With  Italy,  the  offspring  of  revolution, 
who  has  turned  half-a-dozen  of  divine-righted  sovereigns  out  of 
doors,  he  is  now  in  close  alliance ;  and  after  ha\ing  for  Iburteen  years 
declared  himself  the  arch-enemy  of  all  revolutionists,  he  now  regards 
Garibaldi,  the  one  of  all  men  that  most  deserves  to  be  called  the 
representative  of  the  revolutfonary  principle,  as  the  most  worthy  of 
his  allies  !  Finally,  the  Frankfort  parliament,  which  he  has  ridiculed, 
and  universal  suffrage,  which  he  had  stigmatized  as  destructive  of  all 
order  and  law,  are  now  both  appealed  to  by  Coimt  Bismarck  under 
the  irresistible  pressure  of  the  moment. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  is  anj'thing  but  vacillating  and  change- 
able. Unprincipled  in  the  choice  of  his  means,  he  is  unshaken  in 
his  cimviction  that  the  power  of  Prussia  must  decline  if  she  does  not 
increase  her  territory  in  Germany  by  main  force.  This  conviction  is 
the  sum  total  of  his  political  religion.  On  this  point  he  is,  with  all 
his  frivolity,  a  true  fanatic ;  and  for  this  object  he  is  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice,  and  brave  everj-^  danger. 

III. 

The  Liberals  in  the  Prussian  Chamber  have  often  jx)inted  with  a 
sort  of  fondness  to  England ;  to  her  liberty  by  the  side  of  strict 
respect  for  the  law ;  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  British  parliament, 
combined  with  undiminished  respect  for  the  throne;  to  the  civic 
rights  of  all  Englishmen  without  any  prejudice  to  the  power  of  the 
government  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Not  only  in  the  Berlin  parlia- 
ment, but  in  every  place  where  parliaments  had  sprung  from  rising 
freedom,  England  was  quoted  as  a  living  proof  that  monarchy  and 
liberty  are  quite  compatible,  and  that  the  crown  and  the  people  can 
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co-exist  as  supreme  rulers  of  the  State  with  admirable  results.  This 
old  historical  truth  could  not  be  contradicted  even  by  Bismarck,  but 
he  opposed  it  A\ath  the  often  repeated,  but  never  yet  proved,  state- 
ment that  the  circumstances  of  Prussian  political  life  did  not  admit 
of  her  obtaining  liberty  after  the  English  pattern. 

"These  repeated  references  to  England,'*  he  said,  "are  our  mis- 
fortune. Give  lis  all  that  is  English,  which  does  not  exist  among 
us  ;  give  us  English  piety,  English  respect  for  law,  the  whole  English 
constitution,  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  English  landowners,  EngKsh 
wealth,  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  English,  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  rule  here  as  they  do  in  England.  The  Prussian  Crown  ought 
not  to  allow  itself  to  be  forced  into  the  powerless  stat^  of  that  of 
England,  which  is  nothing  but  an  ornament  on  the  dome  of  the  State 
building,  while  ours  is  its  main  pillar." 

All  the  reactionary  statesmen  of  the  Continent,  and  the  Emperors 
Nicholas  of  Russia,  and  Napoleon  III.  of  France,  have  used  similar 
language.  Bismarck,  who  is  an  original  spirit,  should  not  have 
stooped  to  uttering  such  platitudes,  which,  as  we  know,  are  calcu- 
lated to  flatter  the  thoughtless  masses  of  the  English  people.  These  are 
undidy  elevated  by  the  notion  that  England  alone  of  all  the  great  -^M-^i 
European  States  has  so  long  been  in  tht  enjojonent  of  the  most  solid  JE^d 
liberties.  **  We  have  the  best  parliament,  the  freest  press,  the  most  .c^^^t 
incorruptible  judges,  but  then — wc  are  really  fit  to  make  the  best  use  ^e:^^ 
of  all  these  advantages.  Of  that  there  is  no  doubt."  Granted ;  but  ^cM^^mi 
it  does  not  follow  that  other  nations  are  not  also  fit  for  libertv.  If,  <^'^^> 
to  use  the  words  of  Frederick  the  Great,  each  of  his  subjects  was 
allowed  to  save  his  soul  according  to  his  own  fashion,  why  should 
not  every  nation  enjoy  the  liberty  to  be  free  in  like  manner,  namely, 
in  accordance  with  its  peculiarities  and  requii'ements  ? 

"  Give  us  everything  English  that  does  not  exist  in  our  own 
country,"  says  Bismarck,  "  then  we  shall  be  able  to  rule  here  as  they  '"^^^ 
do  in  England."  Piety,  respect  for  the  law,  the  whole  English 
constitution,  English  wealth,  and  so  on.  Why  did  he  not  ask  also 
for  our  grouse  from  tlie  iioi-th  and  our  mutton  from  the  South  Downs, 
Exeter  Hall  and  the  Haymarket,  Rotten  Row  with  all  its  anonymas, 
the  coalfields  of  Wales  and  the  iron-works  of  Wolverhampton,  the 
Speaker's  wig,  the  corruption  of  the  small  boroughs,  the  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's,  our  house-breakers,  our  fogs,  and  our  rheiunatisms  P  If 
everything  that  is  English  must  be  introduced  into  Prussia  before  it 
can  be  properly  govenied,  he  should  take  the  good  with  the  bad, 
otherwise  he  perhaps  woiJd  still  find  things  in  his  country  which 
would  prevent  him  from  governing  after  the  English  manner. 

Coimt  Bismarck  lias  lately  again  brought  forward  the  old  platitudes 
respecting   England,  but  this  time   accompanied  by  some  original 
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Tiews.  A  few  months  ago  he  declared  in  the  Chamber  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  humbug  about  the  English  liberty  of  the  pressj  as  a 
xnember  of  parliament  who  printed  his  own  speeches  could  be 
prosecute  for  so  doing.  From  this  he  deduced  the  consequence, 
iihat  the  members  of  the  Berlin  parliament  should  be  more 
cautious  in  appealing  to  the  example  of  the  freedom  of  the  English 
parliament.  This  sage  discovery  of  an  act  of  parliament  which  he 
must  have  known  was  obsolete,  and  which  no  man  in  England  could 
attempt  to  use  without  making  himself  preposterously  ridiculous,  wap 
doubtless  due  to  one  of  the  three  clerks  in  his  office,  who  lived  for 
some  years  in  London  as  fugitives,  and  whom  he  aften\^ards  took  into 
lis  pay.  If  they  have  given  him  no  more  information  about  England 
than  this,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  pays  them  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  are  worth. 

The  German  Liberals,  from  Gervinus  and  Dahlmann  to  Twesten 
and  Gneist,  who  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  British  Constitution, 
never  dreamed  of  transplanting  that  constitution  in  all  its  details  on 
German  soil.  The  historical  rococo  which  England  with  good  reason 
maintains,  would  not  bear  transplanting  any  more  than  the  English 
pietj'  which  Bismarck  desires  to  see  imported — it  is  to  be  hoped  free 
of  duty.  The  fallacy  of  his  argument  and  that  of  his  partisans 
consists  in  the  assumption  that  it  is  impossible  to  rule  constitutionally 
in  Prussia,  because  there  is  no  respect  for  law  there,  as  there  is  in 
England.  To  this  the  answer  is  :  When  you  rule  as  lawfully  as  they 
do  in  England,  the  English  respect  for  law  will  soon  become  general 
in  Prussia.  As  it  is,  the  Prussians  bow  obediently  before  those  who 
violate  the  law — they  will  surely,  then,. not  be  the  enemies  of  those 
who  obey  the  law. 

♦  What  Bismarck  always  really  esteemed  about  England,  and  would 
gladly  have  transplanted  into  Prussia,  were  the  aristocracy  and  the 
HoiLse  of  Lords.  "  The  states,"  he  said,  on  the  occasion  of  the  debates 
on  the  bill  for  establishing  a  first  chamber,  "  which  have  risen  under 
the  influence  of  a  hereditary  aristocracy  have  remained  the  longest  at 
the  climax  of  their  power  ;  and  England  owes  her  prosperity  to  the 
circumstance  that  it  never  had  a  Richelieu  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  its 
nobility.'*  That  the  Prussian  nobility,  which  wants  the  historical 
prestige,  the  wealth,  the  influence,  the  culture,  and  the  merits  of  that 
of  England,  is  not  fit  to  make  an  imposing  upper  house,  he  knew  as 
well  as  any  one,  but  he  refused  to  admit  it.  "  The  words  Whig  and 
Tor}%''  he  exclaimed  to  the  Liberals,  "  originally  had  a  deprecia- 
torj'  mcanmg,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  we,  too,  will  yet  succeed  in 
making  the  name  of  Jimker  honourable." 
Wit  and  readiness  in  reply  were  never  wanting  in  Coimt  Bismarck, 
t  is  true  that  his  wit  trenched  but  too  often  on  impudence  (he  has 
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become  Tnuch  more  moderate  and  polished  since  he  has  been  a 
minister),  and  was  in  striking  incongruity  with  the  eamestnefls  of  the 
debates  and  the  dignity  of  parliament ;  but  he  was  always  remarkable 
for  his  sharp  and  subtle  logic,  which,  when  he  afterwards  became 
ambassador  to  the  Diet,  obtmncd  him  a  certain  reputation  among  the 
southern  Germans.  These  qualities,  however,  produced  no  impression 
on  the  Berlincrs,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  themselves  are  more 
Avitty,  argumentative,  and,  wc  may  add,  impudent,  than  the  inhabitants 
of  any  other  German  capital.  The  true  Berliner  has  no  veneration 
for  anji;hing — not  even  for  God  Almighty,  or  the  learning  of  the  late 
.Vlexander  von  Himiboldt ;  and  Bismarck,  who  in  this  point  is  a 
thorough  Berliner,  was  not  to  be  put  down  by  the  Manteuffel  ministry 
or  the  president's  bell.  In  the  year  1851  alone  he  was  called  to 
order  more  frequently  than  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  foimd  it  necessary  to  do  in  ten  sessions  together.  This,  however, 
grieved  him  but  little ;  he  defied  the  president,  his  bell,  the  protests 
of  the  house,  and  the  opposition  of  public  opinion  alike. 

In  the  same  year,  1851,  he  came  fon\'ard  as  the  advocate  of  the  old 
system  of  close  trading.  Again  going  back  to  the  middle  ages,  he 
loudly  expressed  a  wish — scarcely  conceivable,  if  we  consider  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  political  economy  during  the 
present  century — that  every  trade  should  limit  the  niunber  of  its 
apprentices,  and  be  empowered  by  law  to  fix  a  price  for  each  quality 
of  the  goods  it  sells.  This  he  held  to  bo  the  only  mode  of  protecting 
the  working  classes  against  the  oppression  of  capitalists. 

One  of  the  chief  subjects  of  discussion  in  that  year  was  the 
establishment  of  the  right  of  the  chamber  to  vote  the  supplies  ;  and 
during  the  debates  on  this  point  it  was  Bismarck  who,  by  his  contemp- 
tuous and  aggressive  conduct,  gave  rise  to  some  scenes  of  extraordinary 
agitation.  lie  denied,  as  he  afterwards  did  when  he  became  a  minister, 
that  the  house  could  claim  this  right,  which  is  the  surest  guarantee 
of  its  existence,  and  its  most  powerful  defence  against  any  unconsti- 
tutional attack  from  the  other  estates  of  the  realm.  When  he  was 
refeiTcd  to  the  constitution  which  the  king  had  sT\'om  to  preserve,  he 
replied  in  his  usual  frivolous  and  ofi*-hand  way  that  he  did  not  see 
why  all  that  relates  to  the  constitution  should  be  surrounded  with  a 
sort  of  halo,  and  eveiy  joke  upon  it  he  regarded  as  a  desecration. 
He  himself  had  sworn,  said  he,  to  the  constitution — not  to  the  existing 
one  only,  but  also  any  future  constitution,  with  all  its  amendments.  He 
woidd  therefore  treat  with  utter  contemi)t  the  righteous  anger  of  the 
Liberals  at  his  turning  the  constitution  into  ridicide.  When  Comit 
Schwcrin,  who  occupied  the  presidential  chair,  upon  this  remarked  that 
he  would  be  obhged  to  call  the  honourable  member  to  order  if  he 
made  the  constituticm  of  the  country  im  object  of  derision,  he  inso- 
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texitJy  replied  that  lie  would  not  accept  any  warnings,  and  tliat 

Ki'ttierto  he  had  given  the  president  no  occasion  to  call  him  to  order : 

axxcl  when  the  president  carried  out  his  threat,  he  shook  himself  like 

a      <iog  who  has  just  come  out  of  the  water,  and  made  some  more 

roxnarks,  which  we  will  not  repeat  here. 

Such  scenes  as  the  above  were  frequent.  That  which  we  have 
bx-iefly  related,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to  characterise  the  hero  of 
tlxis  sketch.  AVhat  he  was  then  he  is  now;  and  the  last  president, 
Gi-i^bow,  with  his  vice-president,  Bokum-Dolffs,  cannot  therefore 
jvLstly  be  found  fault  with  for  having  failed  to  protect  the  dignity  of  the  . 
hoxise  against  Herr  von  Bismarck.  Count  Schwerin  failed  as  signally ; 
and  in  truth  it  was  a  task  beyond  the  power  of  any  man  to  achieve, 
even  of  that  impersonation  of  dignity,  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House 
^f  Commons,  who  could  only  have  sent  the  insolent  member  to  the 
■Toiler — a  last  refuge  which  the  president  of  the  Prussian  chamber  has 
oot  at  his  disposal. 

^Ve  have  so  far  attempted  to  introduce  the  reader  to  Herr  von 
J>i*iinarck  as  a  deputy.  Wo  shall  now  glance  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  as  a  diplomatist. 


IV. 

His  diplbmatic   life  dates   from   the   summer  of  the  year  1851, 
^Tistt  high  influence  enabled  him  to  make  such  rapid  progress^ — 
^^Px'ecedented  in  the  Prussian  service — in  the  career  of  diplomacy,  is 
^^  ^his  day  a  mjaiery.     No  doubt  his  speeches  in  favour  of  the  crown 
aricj    f]y^Q  nobility  had  gained  for  him  powerful  protectors  among  the 
*^^ex«,  and  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  kiug.     The  latter,  it  is 
^*^^>    detested   frivolous   persons'  jokes,    and  Bismarck   has   hardly 
^^y tiling  in  his  character  with  which  the  king  sjTupathised ;  but  he 
^^cl  not  help  feeling  an  interest  in  tlie  man  who,  in  this  age  of  free- 
^^^^Idiig,  had  dared  to  speak  of  the  di\dne  and  inviolable  riglits  of  the 
T'^^vm^  and  rise  to  fanaticism  in  behalf  of  a  Prussian  House  of  Peers. 
^Ixird  motive,  however,  perhaps  influenced  the  king  in  his  favour 
^^    more  than  the  other  two — a  very  insignificant  one,  no  doubt, 
^^^^^li   has   passed   unobserved  by  thousands,  nnd  was  hardly  worth 
^^Xrving.     It  was  that.  Herr  von  BLsmarck  allowed  no  opportunity  to 
^*^  of  showing  himself  in  the  unifonu  of  an  officer  of  the  Landwehr, 
^^oh.  he  knew  how  to  wear  with  grace  and  dignity.     Prussian  kings 
^^l>^ct  people  who  do  this  under  all  circumstances.     The  wearing  of 
^^^^tiform  has  become  a  law  of  nature  at  the  Prussian  coui't,  like  the 
^^*^    of    breathing   and   digestion.     The   Prussian   princes  have  an 
/^^t^tion  of  epaulettes  in  their  youth  as  regularly  as  ordinaiy  children 
^^^  the  measles  or  cut  their  teeth.     And  if  it  has  been  said  of 
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sovereigns  in  the  time  of  the  Hohenstanfen,  that  they  Tised  to  tal 
theii*  croTTOs  to  bed  with  them,  one  can  hardly  think  of  a  Prusau 
king  going  to  sleep  without  his  helmet — ^not  a  verj'-  comfortab 
night  cap  indeed;  but  the  Hohenzollems  are  a  warlike  race,  an 
warlike  are  their  traditions. 

The  predilection  of  Herr  von  Bismarck  for  appearing  in  the  Lam 
wehr  uniform,  and  the  military  air  with  which  he  wore  it,  must-,  i 
we  have  remarked,  together  with  his  conduct  as  a  deputy,  ha^ 
greatly  contributed  to  obtain  for  him  a  favourable  reception  at  cour 
He  tried  hard  for  a  post  in  the  civil  service  which  shoidd  secure  hi] 
rapid  promotion  and  a  decent  income,  and  when  he  was  offered 
diplomatic  appointment,  he  accepted  it.  Without  being  required  1 
pass  the  prescribed  examination,  he  was  sent  as  first  secretary  i 
legation,  \nt]i  the  title  of  Privy  Councillor  of  Legation,  to  the  Prussia 
embassy  at  Frankfort.  If  this  rapid  promotion,  this  passing  over  a 
the  lower  ranks,  attracted  general  attention,  how  great  was  ti 
surprise  when  three  months  lat^r  he  was  appointed  ambassador  1 
the  Bund!  This  sudden  lift  for  a  simple  coimtry  gentleman  wi 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Prussian  bureaucracy. 

Count  Rechberg  was  at  that  time  the  ambassador  of  Austria  to  tl 
Bund,  and  therefore  president  of  the  Federal  Diet.  While  all  tl 
smaller  diplomatic  stars  that  revolved  roimd  this  statesman  imitate 
his  stiffness  and  formality,  Herr  von  Bismarck  appeared  in  all  h 
natural  impulsiveness,  invited  journalists  and  other  untitled  people  1 
his  soirees,  and  thereby  provoked  the  anger  of  his  colleagues,  whi 
gaining  a  certain  popularity  among  the  people  of  Frankfort. 

He  had  long  given  up  that  veneration,  or,  as  he  once  himself  ei 
pressed  it,  "  adoration  for  Austria,  which  he  had  imbibed  with  h 
mother's  milk.'*  This  feeling  had  been  replaced  by  the  conviction  thi 
Prussia  could  not  fulfil  its  mission  in  Gennuny  until  Austria  was  drive 
out  of  the  Bund.  He  had  already  had  long  conversations  on  this  subjei 
with  several  leaders  of  the  opposition,  including  Herr  von  Unruh,  an 
his  diplomatic  action  at  Frankfort  did  indeed  chiefly  consist  i 
offering  hostile  opposition  to  Austria  on  every  possible  occasion.  B 
was  the  last  man  to  be  awed  by  the  stiff  bearing  of  Coimt  Kechbeq 
and  the  scenes  he  had  with  him  were  not  less  piquant  in  their  W8 
than  his  former  encountors  with  Herr  von  Vincke  and  Count  Schwerii 
and  his  more  recent  ones  with  Grabow,  Virchow,  and  Herr  vc 
Bokum-Dolffs.  With  Herr  von  Vincke  he  had  already  had  a  due 
which,  however,  was  followed  by  no  serious  results,  although  Bismarc 
is  an  excellent  shot,  while  Von  Vincke,  being  short-sighted,  is  bi 
moderately  versed  in  the  art  of  duelling.  But  even  Count  Rechbei 
was  once  so  deeply  insidted  by  him  that  a  challenge  seemed  to  1 
inevitable.     Fortunately,  the  friends  of  both  interfered  and  prevents 
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the  scandal.  On  another  occasion  the  imperial  president  of  the 
Diet — whether  accidentally  or  purposely  is  not  known — appeared  at 
one  of  its  sittings,  contrary  to  custom,  in  morning  dress.  It  might 
have  been  one  of  those  numberless  sittings  in  the  Eschenheimer 
Gasse,  at  which  nothing  was  done  but  to  collect  so-called  valuable 
material  for  the  future  ;  still  it  will  be  remembered  in  history  on 
account  of  the  president's  morning-coat.  The  ambassadors  who  were 
3)resent  are  said  to  have  been  not  a  little  shocked  on  seeing  this  coat, 
"which  ought  to  have  been  preserv^ed  in  spirits,  together  with  Prince 
IMenschikoff 's  famous  paletot ;  but  Herr  von  Bismarck  did  not  lose 
countenance  in  the  least,  and  coolly  drawing  out  his  cigar-case, 
lighted  a  cigar  and  offered  another  politely  to  his  neighbour. 
JEvcrj'  one  imderstood  the  hint,  and  a  moniing-coat  has  never  been 
.^^een  at  a  sitting  of  the  Bund  since. 

He  thus,  as  we  have  observed,  continually  opposed  the  Austrian 
Oo  vemment,  until  at  length  its  complaints,  and  a  too  marked  leaning  of 
his  towards  France,  which  was  ill  regarded  at  Berlin,  led  the  king  to 
reeall  him  from  Frankfort  and  send  him  as  ambassador  to  St.  Peters- 
burg.     On  arriving  at  the  Russian  capital,  he  foimd  that  it  was  the 
last"  fashion  among  the  aristocracy  to  have  mottoes  on  their  carriages. 
IriTxnediately  he  ordered  the  motto  HH^ITTO  (nitchto),  a  sort  of 
I^^Tssian  "  nil  admirari,''  to  be  painted  on  his  own  carriage,  and  thus 
^^^ide  his  d^but  in  high  society.     The  difference  of  one  or  two  degrees 
^^      latitude    had    evidently  had    no  i.  influence   on    his  nonchalant 
^^"Ofieanour,  and  the  cold  of  the  north  had  not  succeeded  in  freezing 
^^^  rough  humour. 

-At  St.  Petersbm'g  he   uninterruptedly  busied  himself  with   his 

P^^^xis  for  the    aggrandisement  ^of    Prussia,    and   strove   to   obtain 

^^<:5^ptance  for  them  in  the  most  influential  cirles.     He  had  brought 

^trh  him  to  the  Neva  not  onlv  his'cATiical  views  of  life,  but  also  his 

|!j^^^ou8  designs,  for  both  of  which'^he  hoped  to  find  a  congenial  soil. 

-*^«8e  designs  will  be  best  understood  from  a  secret  report  which  was 

^^^iressed    in  the  first  half    of   June,    1862,  by  an    experienced 

^^tesman  from  Berlin  to  the  Court  of  Munich,  with  the  object  of 

'^ming  the  latter  against  Bismarck's  plans.     The  report  of  which. 

^   speak  was  partly  printed  in  the  number  for  August  (mark  the 

p^^tie)  of  the  "  Grenzboten,"  which  treated  it  as  a  collection  of  mere 

^^cies.     We  will  quote  the  more 'remarkable   passages   from   this 

,^  J^ort,  at  the  same  time  again  calling  attention  to  the  date — the  first 

^^If  of  June,  18G2. 

*'  In  St.  Petersburg,  Bismarck  immediately  entered  into  the  most 
^Titimate  relations  with  Prince  Gortchakoff,  whose  great  object  had 
ulways  been  to  bring  about  a  Franco-Russian  alliance,  directed 
Qhiefly  against  Germany,  and  acted^tog ether  with  him,  indirectly,  in 
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"behalf  of  France.  Prince  Gortcliakoif  affected,  sinoe  the  Pea< 
"  of  Paris,  not  to  have  any  ideas  of  aggression,  notwithstanding  whi( 
"  he  was  quite  determined  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  restoring 
"  Russia  in  Europe  the  influence  she  has  lost  in  the  East.  He  directi 
"  his  attention  more  particulariy  to  Poland,  which  he  foresaw  wou 
"be  a  perpetual  nucleus  of  revolution,  and  a  permanent  source 
"  weakness  to  Russia,  if  means  could  not  be  found,  by  a  mixture  of  tl 
"  Slavonian  and  German  elements,  by  which  the  former  would  be  hel 
"in  subjection,  to  restore  to  Poland  her  sea- coast.  In  this  manne 
"  according  to  the  plan  of  Gortchakofi*,  Russia  would  enter  into  tl 
"first  rank  of  preponderating  European  powers.  He  consider© 
"  however,  that  the  assistance  of  France  was  indispensable  for  carrjou 
"  out  his  idea,  and  that  in  return  for  her  consenting  to  the  extensic 
"  of  Russian  territory  to  the  Vistula,  she  must  be  left  free  to  increa 
"  her  own  territories  in  Pelgium  and  the  Rhine  provinces.  Herr  vc 
"Bismarck  was  not  unacquainted  with  these  views,  and  according- 
"  communicated  his  own  plans  in  his  intimate  conversations  with  t' 
"  Prince,  which  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  diplomatis? 
"  of  England  and  Germany.  The  chief  basis  of  these  plans  was 
"  enable  Prussia,  with  the  help  of  Russia  and  France,  and  in  tqivl 
"for  territorial  compensations  to  both,  to  annex  the  middle  a:3 
"  smaller  German  States,  and  restore  absolutism  as  far  as  her  aE 
"  could  reach. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  ambassador  in  Berlin,  V< 
"  Mevendorfi*,  had  alreadv  in  1848  and  1849  indicated  on  what  eo 
"  ditions  and  how  far  the  Emperor  Nicholas  would  consent  to  - 
"aggrandisement  of  Prussia.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Herr  von  B. 
"  marck  soon  came  to  an  understanding  with  Prince  Goftchakoff',  a3 
"  matters  went  so  far,  that  it  was  proposed  to  obtain,  if  possible,  t ' 
"concurrence  of  the  then  Prince  Regent  (the  present  king)  in  C 
"  plan,  which  would  then  be  finally  settled  with  France.  This,  ho^ 
"  ever,  was  rendered  so  difficult  by  the  character  of  the  regent  and  tl 
"  Hohenzollem  ministry,  tliat  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  present 
"  attain  the  object  by  other  means.  The  proceedings  of  Prussia  again 
"  France  in  1859  were  stopped  short  by  the  rapid  conclasion  of  tl 
"  peace  of  Villafranca. 

"  After  the  peace  Herr  von  Bismarck  came  to  Berlin,  and  thon< 
"  went,  ostensibly  for  his  amusement,  to  Paris.  Here,  however,  I 
"  immediately  entered  into  negotiations  with  Walewski.  He  repn 
"sented  to  him  that  the  French  Government  will  be  constant! 
"  threatened  by  Germany  with  isolation,  and  even  war,  so  long  i 
"  Prussia  is  not  in  a  position  to  bridle  the  enemies  of  France  in  Grei 
"many ;  and  made  proposals  which  caused  Walewski to  ask  at  Berli 
"  what  were  the  re^il  thoughts  of  the  Prussian  Government  respectin 
"  the  niattor  ?  nil' •!(  d  to  bv  Bismarck.     Herr  von  Schleinitz,  the  Prui 
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^^  sianMinisterfor  Foreign  Affairs,  sent  a  very  proper  reply — repudiating 
*  *  every  proposal  that  Bismarck  was  reported  to  have  made,  and  at  the 
**  same  time  stating  decisively  that  the  personal  i-iews  of  Bismarck 
**  were  in  no  waj^  shared  by  the  Government.  Bismarck  then  had 
**  immediately  to  return  to  his  post  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  at  this 
**  time,  however,  that  the  machinations  began  whose  object  was  to 
**  separate  the  Regent  from  the  nation  and  throw  him  into  the  arms  of 
**  the  Junker  party.  The  plan  of  a  meeting  between  Napoleon  and  the 
**  Prince  Regent  was  now  ripe,  and  before  the  latter  went  for  this  pur- 
**  pose  to  Baden  in  June,  1860,  Bismarck  came  to  Berlin,  and  attempted, 
^*  though  with  extreme  caution,  to  submit  his  idea  to  the  Regent,  and 
**  induce  him  to  take  the  first  steps  for  carrying  it  out  in  his  interview 
^*  with  Napoleon.  Bismarck's  hints  were  very  coldly  rejected,  notwith- 
**  standing  which  he  again  pressingly  urged  his  idea  on  the  Regent 
**  after  he  had  departed  for  Baden,  but  without  any  better  success. 
**  The  Regent  had  now  been  fully  informed  of  Bismarck's  plan : — 
**  Prussia  was  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Russia  and  France 
*^  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  German  Federal  State,  of  which 
**  the  King  of  Prussia  was  to  be  the  head.  After  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  the  two  Powers,  a  German  parliament  was  to  be  convoked  at 
Frankfort.  This  would  be  hailed  with  joy  by  the  German  demo- 
crats, who  woidd  carry  along  with  them  the  opposing  governments, 
Prussia  at  the  same  time  supporting  her  demands  by  military 
demonstrations  ;  and  if  the  German  Federal  State,  with  its  parlia- 
**ment,  were  then  established,  the  Prussian  constitution,  together 
**  with  that  of  the  other  states,  would  be  at  once  abolished,  the  Frank- 
*  *  fort  parliament  would  be  dispersed,  and  an  absolutist  regime  ener- 
**  getically  entered  upon. 

"  The  Regent,  whose  sense  of  right  revolted  from  such  ideas,  seems 
**  to  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  cleansing  his  mind  of  the  poison 
**  which  had  been  poured  into  it,  by  the  warmest  expressions  of  sin- 
**cerity  to  his  fellow  sovereigns ;  and  when,  some  weeks  later,  Bis- 
**marck  again  made  his  appearance  at  Baden,  and  attempted  to  obtain 
**a  hearing,  he  received  an  even  sharper  rebuff  than  the  last,  accom- 
**panied  by  some  very  severe  words  from  the  Prince. 

"  For  the  moment  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  in  a  direct 
**  manner.  Accordingly  the  Regent  was  made  unpopular  abroad  by 
**  the  peremptory  demand  for  the  supreme  command  of  aU  the  German 
*'  armies,  was  provoked  at  home  by  the  animosity  with  which  the  ques- 
**  tion  of  the  army  was  discussed,  was  constantly  placed  in  opposition 
*'to  his  Liberal  Ministers,  and,  when  he  became  king,  was  attacked 
on  his  weakest  point  and  alienated  from  his  people  by  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  coronation." 

These  are  the  most  iaiportant  passages  of  this  secret  report,  sent 
just  four  years  ago  to  Munich  as  an  indication  of  the  future,  and 
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which,  commiinlcatecl  by  the  court  at  Munich  to  the  other  Midd  — ^e 
States,  and  doubtless  also  to  Austria,  were  published  two  montL-Aj 
later,  and  thus  disclosed  to  the  public  Bismarck's  plans.  The  autheir"":^- 
ticity  of  this  document  has  been  much  doubted  in  various  quai 
but  it  must  have  given  correct  impressions  both  to  English 
German  diplomatists  of  the  probable  future  action  of  the  man  wl 
designs  it  brought  to  light.  That  this  confidential  report  was 
mere  fancy  of  an  idle  diplomatist,  and  that  Bismarck  was  no  visionc 

doctrinaire,  has  since  then  been  sufficiently  proved  by  suboequei ii 

events.     Two  important  occurrences  hastened  the  development  of  h      ^s 
plans — the  insuiTection  in  Poland,  and  the  death  of  the  Xing 
Denmark.     The  first  enabled  him  to  do  a  great  service  to  Kussia,  ai 
the  second  brought  the   old  Schleswig-IIolstein  question   suddenKlj 
again  to  the  foreground.     We  shall  speak  of  both  hereafter,  but  miLii-Jt 
resume  now  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 

The  Kreuz  Zeitung  party  gradually  obtained  the  upper  hand  at  th»- « 
court  of  Berlin.     When  King  Frederick  William  was  attacked  by  tta^ 
illness  which  ended  in  his  death,  and  a  Regency  was  established,  tta-C 
country  flattered  itself  that  the  influence  of  that  party  had  been  brokexm, 
for  both  the  Prince  Regent  and  his  wife  had  good  grounds  for  detestin:^ 
a  faction  which  had  caused  them  to  quarrel  with  the  king,  alienated  tkx^ 
latter  from  his  people,  shaken  the  old  relations  of  loyalty  between  tlx« 
nation  and  the  crown,  and  even  had  abstracted  valuable  papers 
the  Regent's  desk  in  order  to  use  them  against  him  with  the  king, 
brother.     The  rupture  seemed  ii'remediable ;  and  this  was  the  cl 
reason  why  the  accession  of  the  present  king  to  the  throne  was 
with  such  lively  hopes  of  a  free  and  prosperous  future.     And, 
truth,  the  men  belonging  to  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  party  were  baniah^^^ 
from  court,  a  ministry  of  moderate  Liberals  came  into  power,  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  progressing  favourably,  and  the  Regent  becaco^ 
universally  popular,  evidently  rejoicing  in  his  popularity. 

Unfortunately,  this  hopeful  state  of  things  was  not  to  last  lorx-g'- 
In  proportion  as  the  feudal  party,  which  had  active  supporters  in  tifc^ 
military  entourage  of  the  king,  again  grew  in  influence  contrary  to  ^^ 
expectation,  the  softer  influence  of  the  queen,  the  princess  royal,  1 1^^ 
liberal  Crown  Prince,  and  the  Liberal  councillors,   disappeared.         ^ 
is  true  that  it  required  some  time  and  numberless  intrigues  to  indir^  ^-^ 
King  WUliam  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  feudalists  ;  but  this  ^t^'^ 
was  attained  at  last,  and  the  appointment  of  Count  Bemstorff    -^^ 
foreign  minister,  in  place  of  Herr  von  Schleinitz,  was  an  immistakab^'^j^ 
sign  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place.     From  that  time  forwais^!^^^ 
the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  withdrew  his  support  from  the  king,  ar"*'^ 


Herr  von  Bismarck,  who  had  been  strenuously  supporting  his  part^-r^ 
from  St.  Petersburg,  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  was  recommended*^ 
mo5^t  prcssingly  to  the  king  as  a  man  of  action ;  the  necessity  of    ^ 
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^^taJt  to  destroy  at  one  blow  the  Liberals,  or,  as  they  were  called 
st,  revolutionary  elements,  was  insisted  upon  ;  and  Bismarck  was 
ted  at  as  the  man  best  fitted  for  carrying  such  a  measure  into 
t.  As,  however,  the  king  was  as  little  disposed  to  make  a  coup 
(^  as  to  accept  other  violent  projects,  the  feudal  party  was 
fed  to  resign  itself  to  wait  a  little  longer,  and  Bismarck  ww 
mmended  to  remain  quietly  at  St*  Petersburg  until  the  king 
1  be  brought  over  to  the  right  view  of  affairs, 
oyal  opinions  change  often  more  rapidly  than  those  of  other 
ie,  and  this  explains  why  the  reports  of  the  approaching  recall 
lismarck  from  St.  Petersburg,  his  appointment  to  the  ministry  of 
interior,  to  ^^  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  to  the  embassy  at  Paris, 
to  that  in  London,  succeeded  eaoh  other  during  several  months, 
ength,  however,  the  king  took  the  *  brighter"  view,  the  first  result 
hich  was  the  sudden  appointment  of  Count  Qoltz  as  ambassador 
t.  Petersburg.  When  he  arrived  there,  Bismarck,  who  excused 
remaining  at  the  Russian  capital  on  the  groimd  of  illness,  intro- 
d  him  to  the  confidence  of  Prince  Gortchakoff,  and  initiated  him 
all  the  intrigues  which  had  been  set  in  motion  at  the  imperial 
t.  After  doing  this,  he  went  to  Berlin  to  place  himself  at  the 
;'8  disposal,  who  had  not  yet  quite  settled  what  to  do  with  his 
t.  There  was  some  talk  for  a  time  of  sending  him  to  London, 
the  place  to  which  he  looked  most  wistfully  was  Paris,  where  he 
•ed  to  resume  the  threads  he  had  spun  there  before,  and  personally 
Bttle  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  matters  which  he  had  already 
issed  with  Walcwski.  Strauge  to  say,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  him- 
Bxpressed  the  wish,  through  his  ambassador  at  Berlin,  that  Herr 
Bismarck  might  be  appointed  to  the  embassy  at  the  Tuileries. 
I  a  request  could  not  be  rejected  ;  and  the  long-expected  appoint- 
t  was  made.  But  the  king  certainly  had  no  suspicion  that  he 
thereby  fulfilling  Bismarck's  greatest  wish,  and  favouring  the  very 
8  which  he  had  formerly  rejected  with  virtuous  horror. 

Max  Schlesinger. 


THE  RECRUITING  DIFFICULTY  : 

ITS  CAUSES  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 

TijE  recruiting  of  our  army  is  at  all  times  a  subject  of  the  greatest--^  -at 
iijaportance  to  the  nation.  The  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  larges-^  e 
empire  can  be  only  guaranteed  by  our  military  power,  amd  that^^^^t 
depends  entirely  upon  a  rcgidar  supply  of  recruits  for  the  army —  ^v. 
For  the  last  twelve  years  there  has  been  considerable  difficulty  ii 
obtaining  recruits.  This  was  felt  particularly  during  the  Crim< 
"War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The  attention  of  Government  was  aroused, 
and  in  1809  a  Royal  Conmiission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  th^^  ^e 
recruiting  system  of  the  iirmy,  **  with  the  view  of  suggesting  sue! 
changes  *'  in  it  as  might  "  tend  to  facilitate  "  the  raising  of  men,  &cr 
The  foUoiidng  extract  from  the  Report  of  that  Comimssion  will  sho^ 
how  great  was  the  difficulty  which  then  existed  in  obtaining  recruit 
"Although  authority  was  given  nearly  three  years  ago,  in  corn^  3- 
quence  of  the  mutiny  in  India,  to  raise  an  additional  number  c  )f 
65,000  (men),  and  that  in  order  to  facilitate  that  operation  th — ae 
bounty  was  increased,  and  the  standard  lowered  to  such  an  extei^ — it 
as  to  bring  boys  instead  of  men  into  the  ranks,  the  establishment  (.  jf 
the  army  is  not  yet  quite  complete."  The  Commission  recommende^^=d 
no  radical  change  in  the  recruiting  system,  and  the  difficulty  l  J^ 
obtaining  men  for  military  service  still  continued. 

But  although  this  matter  has  hardly  attracted  any  public  notic*-  "^^ 
it  has  been  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  to  the  Government,  and  i—^snt 
length  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  announced  to  the  Horn.  ^  '"^^ 
of  Commons  that  "  some  serious  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  iic^=^^ 
causes  which  have  prevented  our  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  ^^^ ^ 
recruits  for  keeping  our  army  uj)  to  its  proper  complement." 

deficiencies  for  the  last  four  years,  as  stated  by  the  Marquis  of  Hartin{^ 

ton  in  the  House  of  Conunons  on  the  5th  of  March,  have  been,  in  1862-C^  ' 
1,068 ;  in  1863-4,  3,911 ;  in  1864-5,  5,472 ;  and  in  1865-6,  neart-^^ 
6,000  men.  **  In  some  instances,"  he  remarked,  "the  numbers  hav 
been  below  the  establishment,  not  only  at  the  conclusion  of  the  y 
but  at  its  commencement.'' 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  dangerous  to  the  honour  and  best  interest, 
of  the  nation.     It  is  well  known  throughout  Eui'ope,  and  has  its  du^   ' 
influence  in  the  counsels  of  monarchs  whose  aimies  are  raised  \iyt^^ 
conscription.     **  England  will  not  fight  because  she  cannot"  is  th^-^ 
opinion  of  the  Continent.     A  second  Royal  Commission  is  to  inquir^^ 
into  the  recruiting  system  of  our  army.     The  welfare  of  the  countrj^ 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  organisation  as  shall  enabled 
it  at  any  moment  to  raise  a  large  body  of  men  for  military  service. 
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Niot  only  is  it  necessary  that  a  regular  supply  of  men  should  be 
)btained  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  time  of  war — to  quote  the  Report 
)f  the  last  Royal  Commission — it  is  "  essential  to  success  to  have 
;he  means  of  rapidly  augmenting  an  army  so  as  to  admit  of  large 
xxlies  of  men  l>eing  brought  at  once  into  the  field." 

There  are  many  opinions  as  to  the  causes  which  have  affected 
•ecruiting :  the  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  the  rise  in  wages ; 
:he  condition  and  pay  of  the  soldier ;  and  the  operation  of  "  the  Ten 
fears'  Service  Act."  As  regards  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  it 
wras  truly  stated  in  a  leading  article  of  the  Times  of  the  6th  March, 
Ehat  "  the  service  is  much  better  than  is  generally  thought,  and  that 
Aiere  are  few  imskilled  labourers  who  might  not  improve  theii* 
condition  and  their  prospects  by  taking  the  Queen's  shilling."  For 
ooany  reasons  it  would  be  a  wise  measure  to  increase  the  pay  of  the 
soldier  in  the  second  term  of  his  service.  Were  this  done,  and  the 
first  period  of  service  made  twelve  instead  of  ten  years,  and  the  second 
period  only  nine  for  all  branches  of  the  army,  the  probability  is  that 
rory  few  men  would  leave  it  at  the  expiration  of  their  first  term  of 
service.  These,  however,  are  matters  which  it  is  not  proposed  here 
to  consider. 

The  causes  which  have  j^reventcd  our  obtaining  an  adequate 
mpply  of  recruits  are ;  ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
soldier,  and  of  the  advantages  of  the  service;  the  inefficiency  of 
the  recruiting  system  ;  the  present  mode  of  granting  pensions ;  and 
the  natui'e  and  appearance  of  the  uniform  of  the  infantry  regiments 
t)f  the  line. 

The  greatest  ignorance  prevails  among  the  labouring  classes  of 
everj'thing  connected  with  a  soldier's  life.  This  is  more  especially 
flie  case  in  our  large  agricultural  districts,  where  thej  lad  who  "  'lists 
for  a  sojer  "  is  considered  by  his  companions  to  have  entered  on 
an  existence  of  perpetual  misery.  It  is  useless  to  try  and  persuade 
them  that  it  is  not  so.  Some  of  our  villages  are  rarely  visited  by 
a  recruiting  sergeant;  but  whether  his  appearance  be  familiar  or 
not,  he  is  regarded  with  suspicion :  mothers  catch  sight  of  his  red 
coat  and  hope  that  their  sons  won't  "'list;"  and  if  a  lad  of  more 
spirit  than  his  fellows  does  join  her  Majesty's  service,  more  lamen- 
tation is  made  over  him  than  if  he  had  been  deposited  in  the 
churchyard. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  none  but  the  refuse  of  our  towns 
will  enlist  into  the  army.  Tliis  degrades  the  service  in  the  eyes  of 
the  agricidtural  labourer,  and  adds  to  his  prejudice  against  it.  The 
assertions  of  the  recruiting  sergeant  as  to  the  happiness  of  a  soldier's 
life  are  useless.  lie  is  looked  upon  as  a  professional  liar,  and  it 
is  believed  that  it  is  only  by  lies  that  men  are  got  to  enlist.  There 
i«  a  poem  entitled  **  The  Countryman's  Reply  to  the  Invitation  of 
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the  Recruiting   Sergeant/'  which   is    sure    to  "  bring  down "  the 

dullest  house  ever  assembled  for   a  village  "penny  reading."     It 

begins  thus — 

**  So  ye  want  to  catch  me,  do  ye? 
Na !  I  doan't  much  think  ye  wool." 

The  farmers  look  with  contempt  upon  the  army,  and  have  gene- 
rally a  collection  of  marvellous  anecdotes  of  military  tyranny.  These 
they  retail  to  their  labom'ers,  whom  it  is  their  interest  to  keep  in 
their  parishes,  and  what  between  the  dread  which  the  parents  have 
of  their  boys  enlisting,  and  the  awe  which  hangs  over  the  army,  they 
have  not  much  difficulty  in  so  doing. 

When  a  lad  turns  out  a  "  good-for-nothing,"  the  cry  of  the  village 
is,  "  Let  im  'list  for  a  sojer;"  "  Just  such  as  he  they  wants  forsojers." 
The  popular  theory  is  that  none  but  the  worthless  are  fit  for  the    - 
army.     Thus,  to  the  dread  of  becoming  a  soldier,  is  added  the  fear  — 
of  being  considered  a  bad  character.     The  two  combined  are  fbrmid-    - 
able  obstacles  to  recruiting  in  our  rural  districts. 


Some  summers  ago  I  tried  to  get  two  or  three  stout  lads  belongin 
to  a  farm  near  my  home  to  join  my  company.  I  asked  a  youngrs 
soldier  who  was  on  furlough  to  teU  them  that  they  would  be  much — • 
better  ofi"  if  they  woidd  join  the  sei'vice.  "  That's  just  what  I  hav 
told  'em,  sir,"  he  replied.  *'IVe  told  'em  that  a  barrack  dog  i 
better  off  than  they  be.     But  they're  afeard  to  come." 

In  another  village  I  tried  to  get  some  recruits  for  my  regiment,  .^ 
which  was  ordered  home  from  India.  Several  yoimg  labouring  men-j^ 
promised  to  enlist  into  my  company.  But  when  the  regiment  arrived,  .^ 
and  I  sent  for  them,  they  were  also  '*  afear'd"  to  come. 

The  following  storj-  will  prove  that  the  aversion  which  the  poor*^ 
have  to  their  sons  enlisting  is  founded  on  ignorance.     A  poor  woman  — 
had  an  only  son  of  whom  she  was  very  fond.     She  lost  sight  of  him  - 
for  some  time,  but  at  length  received  a  letter  from  him  stating  that    - 
he  had  enlisted.     In  great  grief  the  mother  went  to  visit  her  son, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  purchase  his  discharge.     But  when  she  got  to 
the  bai-racks  she  was  delighted  with  the  kindness  and  attention  which 
she  received  from  the  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  finding  that  her  son 
was  very  comfortable,  she  returned  home  quite  happy,  and  declared 
that  if  she  had  fifty  sons  they  shoidd  serve  the  Queen. 

The  mechanics,  artisans,  and  labouring  classes  in  our  towns  may 
know  more  about  the  service  than  do  their  brethren  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  but  their  knowledge  is  limited  to  what  they  learn  fixjm 
discharged  soldiers,  many  of  whom  are  grumblers,  and  the  army  is 
therefore  with  them  an  unpopular  calling.  Were  it  only  known  how 
easy  and  how  certain  is  promotion  to  the  rank  of  non-commissioned 
officer,  and  how  many  officers  now  ser-vHing  have  obtained  their  pro- 
motion from  the  ranks,  much  prejudice  against  the  service  would  be 
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TQiaoved.  It  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  thing  to  rise  by  merit  in  the 
Jiritish  army.  Many  men  of  later  years  who  joined  the  army  as 
private  soldiers  have  left  it  with  the  rank  of  field  officers  and  the 
2X>sition  of  gentlemen,  and  have  obtained  commissions  for  their  sons. 

During  the  ten  years  preceding  1859,  six  hundred  and  sixty  com- 

auissions    were    granted    to    deserving    non-commissioned    officers. 

"Within  the  last  ten  years  the  number  has  been  probably  nearer  a 

-^Ixousand.     The  French  recruit  is  taught  that  he  carries  in  his  knap- 

the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France.  The  British  recruit  might  with 

truth  be  told  that  his  "  pack  "  contains  an  officer's  commission. 

Lglishmen  are  not  verj'  ambitious,  and  it  would  be  quite  enough 

.cducement  to  respectable  young  men  to  enter  the  army  if  they  knew 

the  position  of  an  officer  could  be  obtained  by  merit. 

^The  artisan  and  labouring  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom  ought  to 

well-informed  as  to  the  real  condition  of  the   soldier  and  the 

o.cX'^rantages  held  out  by  the  service.     The  good  soldier  enjoys  a  very 

^^X^py  life.    His  officers  are  always  willing  to  do  him  any  kindness  in 

sir  power.     If  qualified,  ho  is  sure  of  promotion  ;  if  not,  he  has 

^3lty  of  opportunity  to  save  money. 

*^Vliat  labourer  or  artisan  contemplates  retiring  from  the  active 

ies  of  his  calling  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years,  with  from  £20 

£50  in  bank,  a  comfortable  berth,  and  a  house,  fuel,  and  £1  a 

^^^^'"^k  for  life  ?    And  yet  such  is  the  provision  which  everj^  good 

lier  may  hope  to  secure.     Such  is  the  provision  which  Govem- 

has  afforded  to  the  only  two  private  soldiers  who  have  left  my 

ipany  of  late  years,  and  who  have  deserved  it.     The  amount  of 

*iiey  in  bank  must  depend  upon  the  soldier,  but  a  private  can  save 

£5  to  £18  a  year,  according  to  circumstances.     As  regards  the 

j'^^^^tions  and  incomes  attainable   by  non-commissioned   officers  on 

-»     ^^ving  the  service,  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  approximate  estimate, 

^^t;  situations  worth  three,  four,  and  five  shillings  a  day,  with  corre- 

>l^^^^nding  advantages,  are  open  to  those  who,  by  their  high  character, 

^^^erve  them. 

The  condition  of  the  soldier  does  not  appear  to  advantage  when  he 

«n  ftirlough,  and  this  is  the  only  opportunity  which  is  afforded  to 

^«  working^lasses  of  learning  anything  about  it.     The  soldier  on 

^^lough  is  generally  penniless.     His  fare  home  probably  consumes 

^^  his  advanced  pay,  and  he  is  dependent  upon  his  poor  relations 

^^r  subsistence.     This  prevents  many  men  from  ever  going  to  see 

^Meir  friends.     They  urge  that  they  are  too  poor.     Parents  complain 

^liat  if  their  sons  enlist  they  never  see  them  again.     Soldiers  often 

*^nd  their  parents  two  or  three  months'  pay  instead  of  going  to  see 

them,  because  they  will  not  burden  them  with  their  keep.     Thus  it 

happens  that  the  verj'^  means  by  which  the  advantages  of  the  service 

might  be  favourably  presented  to  the  working-classes,  only  tends  to 
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add  in  a  great  degree  to  the  ignorance  which  exists  concerning  them. 
Every  soldier  should  be  granted  a  free  passage  home  once  during  the 
term  of  home  service.  He  could  thus  enjoy  his  shilling  a  day  among 
his  friends,  and  the  army  would  no  longer  be  considered  among  the 
working  classes  a  badly  paid  profession. 

-  Before  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  it  is  not  altogether  ignorance  of  the  advantages  of  the  service 
which  hinders  enlistment.  There  is  another  cause  acting  upon  it, 
which  wiU  be  pointed  out  in  reviewing  the  defects  of  the  pension 
warrant. 

The   second   cause  for  the   difficulty  which   exists   in   obtaining 
recruits,  is  the  inefficiency  of  the  recruiting  system.     An  outline  o 
the  organisation  by  which  our  army  is  recruited  ydll  render  the  con 
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sideration  of  this  subject  more  interesting  to  the  general  reader—  — -. 

Jtlngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  divided  into  eight  recruiting  dis -•- 

tricts.  The  stafi*  of  each  district  is  an  insj^ecting  field-officer,  anzL^cn 
adjutant,  pajTnaster,  and  surgeon,  with  subdivision  officers  at  different  -«it 
stations.  The  number  of  subdivision  officers  is  regulated  by  circum-  -di- 
stances. The  "  recruiters,"  who  are  either  non-commissioned  officei  -s 
and  private  soldiers  of  various  cori)s,  or  the  staff  of  the  militia,  or  th« 
pensioners,  are  posted  in  certain  towns  which  are  called  "  stations." 
They  are  under  the  suj^ervision  of  the  subdivision  officers  and  th 
inspecting  field-officer  of  the  district.  When  a  regiment  is 
to  recruit,  sergeants  are  sent  to  those  towns  where  it  is  supposed  thi 
recruits  can  most  easily  be  obtained.  There  may  be  several  recruitei  -^"^^ 
of  other  coi'ps  at  the  siime  station.  The  recruiters  are  billeted  i-  -^^^ 
Ijublic-houses.  They  receive  fifteen  shillings  for  every  recruit  the^-*"^^? 
**  attest,''  out  of  which  they  have  to  jmy  the  man  who  brings  hhs^^-^^ 

and  who  is  called  a  "  bringcr,''  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  

Having  thus  given  the  framework  of  the  present  system  of  recruits  -^^' 
ing,  it  will  be  better  to  consider  its  details  by  pointing  out  theiS^  "^^^ 
defects.  These  are  inincipally  as  follows : — (1)  The  recruiting  -^^f 
stations  throughout  the  country  are  not  fixed,  and  they  are  too  far  froiC-^^^® 
(me  another.  (2.)  There  are  too  many  recruiters  at  each  statioDC^-^  *^* 
(3.)  The  recruiters  have  no  local  influence,  and  do  not  therefore  enjo^^^*^ 
the  confidence  of  the  working-classes.  (4.)  The  recruiters  have  n^  ^^T 
local  knowledge,  and  therefore  fraud  and  desertion  are  easily  practised^^^-^ 
(5.)  The  billetiug  of  recruiters  in  public-houses  demoralises  the  mei^^"^^ 
and  lowers  the  army  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  (6.)  The  billeting  o^*^ 
recruits  in  public-houses  tends  to,  and  facilitates,  desertion.     (7.)  Th#^    '* 

an*angements  for  and  after  the  enlistment  of  a  recruit  are  very  defec 

tive.  (8.)  The  practice  of  paying  "bringers  '*  is  imfair  to  the  recruiters'^ 
and  degrading  to  the  anny.     (9.)  The  non-commissioned  officers  ant^ 
soldiers  sent  as  recruiters  are  wanted  with  their  corps,  especially  ix^ 
time  of  war.     (10.)  And  last  of  all,  there  is  the  expense  ! 
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1.  The  recruiting  stations  throughout  the  country  are  not  fixed^ 
ind  they  are  too  far  from  one  another.  As  the  recruiting  stations  are 
now  arranged,  hundreds  of  men  in  the  agricultural  districts  might 
nrish  to  enlist,  and  be  unable  to  do  so  because  they  do  not  know 
sphere  to  find  a  recruiter.  The  recruiters  are  moved  from  one  town  to 
mother,  and  stations  are  often  abandoned.  A  lad  wishing  to  become 
I  soldier  is  at  once  stopped  by  not  knowing  where  to  go.  Moreover, 
in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  a  man  would  have  to  walk  a  long 
listance  to  look  for  a  recruiter.  A  working  man  cannot  do  this,  for 
le  has  no  money,  and  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  employment,  and 
perhaps  be  rejected  after  all. 

That  the  country  should  not  be  di\4ded  into  fixed  recruiting  stations 
it  regular  interv^als  is  a  great  mistake.  If  men  are  wanted  for  the 
umy,  men  should  be  enabled  to  join  it  without  too  much  trouble. 
Were  "  recruiting  offices  "  established  within  easy  redch  of  our  work- 
ng  population,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  recruits. 

2.  That  the  staff  of  recruiters  is  too  small  to  admit  of  more  stations 
yeing  occupied,  cannot  be  urged  against  the  measure  above  proposed 
)y  me ;  for  the  second  defect  in  the  present  system  is,  that  there  are 
oo  many  recruiters  at  each  station.  If  ever  the  old  proverb,  "too  many 
ooks  spoil  the  broth,*'  were  true,  it  is  so  of  recruiting.  The  niimber 
»f  recruiters  at  each  station  effectually  hinders  the  purpose  for  which 
tey  are  sent  there.  In  the  same  town  may  be  seen  recruiters  from 
lie  Guards,  artillery,  marines,  engineers,  militia,  and  of  several 
avalrj^  and  infantry  corps, — ^besides  pensioners.  Each  recruiter 
>raise8  his  own  corps,  and  disparages  the  others.  The  aspirant  for 
oilitary  honours  will  hear  of  some  grave  objection  to  each  branch  of 
lie  service ;  and,  forgetting  their  peculiar  advantages,  will  think  it 
letter  to  give  up  his  dreams  of  distinction,  and  return  to  the  shop  or 
o  the  plough,  unless  he  is  too  **  hard  up  "  to  do  so. 

One  man  settled  at  a  recruiting  office  would  do  all  the  work.  The 
jtiards  recruit  for  themselves,  and  they  might  not  like  to  give  up 
lie  privilege.  The  marines  also  recruit  for  themselves,  but  they 
ure  under  the  Admiralty.  The  marines  generally  offer  a  higher 
x>unty  than  is  offered  by  the  Horse  Guards ;  and  this  praetice 
injures  recruiting  for  the  army  at  large.  For  the  rest  of  the 
irmy  one  recruiter  at  each  station  would  be  ample.  If  the  station 
pirere  in  a  very  large  town,  there  would  need  to  be  two  or  more  offices. 
The  enlistment  would  be  for  "  general  service."  Very  few  men  care 
what  regiment  or  branch  of  the  service  they  join ;  and  unless  the 
recruit  asked  for  a  particular  corps,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  him, 
and  to  the  service,  that  he  should  be  posted  as  best  qualified  by  his 
previous  calling,  to  the  engineers,  artillerj',  cavalry,  or  line.  Under 
the  present  system  many  men  join  the  line  who  are  well  fitted 
for  the   engineers,   artillery,    or  cavalry ;    while    some  join  those 
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branches  of  the  service  who  are  only  fit  for  the  infantry.  If  a  recruit 
asked  for  a  particular  corps  he  would  of  course  be  posted  to  it,  if 
practicable. 

That  one  recruiter  at  each  station  is  better  than  several^  and  that 
the  system  of  "  general  enlistment "  answers  well,  may  be  conclu- 
sively proved  by  reference  to  the  statistics  published  in  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1859,  and  by  comparing  the  recruiting  of  the 
late  East  Indian  anny  with  that  of  the  Queen's  army  (pp.  253,  257). 
From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  30th  of  June,  1859,  the  average 
number  of  recruiters  employed  at  each  station  for  the  East  Indian 
army  was  1^.  For  the  same  period  the  average  number  of  recruiters 
for  the  Queen's  army  was  nearly  5  at  each  station.  The  average 
number  of  recruits  raised  by  the  1^  at  each  station  was  31,  while 
the  5  only  obtained  an  average  of  27| ;  or  in  other  words,  each  recruiter 
of  the  Indian  army  obtained  22  J  recruits ;  each  recruiter  of  the  Queen's 
Army  only  5* !  The  secret  of  this  extraordinary  difierence  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  recruiters  of  the  East  Indian  army  were  pensioned 
non-commissioned  officers,  well  paid,  and  comfortably  settled  in 
respectable  houses  or  "  recruiting  offices,"  known  and  respected  at- 
their  several  stations.      The  recruiters  for  the  Queen's  army  were=- 

for  the  most  part  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  serving,  and 

billeted  in  public-houses.     The  bounty  was  the  same,  but  the  recruits-^ 
of  the  Indian  army  had  before  them   the  certainty  of  ten  years' 
service  in  India,  which  would  in  most  cases  not  be  an  inducement 
to  enlist. 

3.  That  the  recruiters  have  no  local  influence,  and  do  not  there- 
fore enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  working-classes,  is  the  next  defect, 
and  it  is  a  very  great  one.  This  can  be  verj"-  easily  understood. 
"  Recruiting  sergeant "  is  a  term  which,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
has  become  odious  or  contemptible  in  the  ears  of  our  working  popu- 
lation. The  bearer  of  the  title  is  billeted  at  a  public-house;  he 
makes  no  friends  except  **  bringers,"  who  are  the  lowest  characters 
in  the  place ;  and  no  one  cares  whether  he  is  in  the  town  or  not> 
except  the  publican.  He  is  rather  considered  as  an  unwelcome 
stranger. 

With  a  pensioner,  settled  at  a  station,  the  case  would  be  widely 
different.  He  would  have  a  respectable  house,  which  would  be  "  the 
recruiting  office."  His  income  of  four  shillings  a  day,  or  about  £70 
per  annum,  would  give  him  a  certain  standing  among  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  would  soon  be  known  and  respected.  He  would  not 
need  to  talk  to  a  lad  twice  about  the  advantages  of  the  service. 
Recruits  would  come  to  him,  who  would  not  listen  to  a  recruiting 
sergeant  for  a  minute. 

4.  That  the  recruiters  have  no  local  knowledge,  and  therefore  that 
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ad  and  desertion  are  easily  practised,  is  another  very  serious  defect. 
e  practice  of  fraud  on  recruiting  parties  has  now  become  a  national 
B.  Less  than  one-half  of  the  recruits  who  were  enlisted  by  the 
ruiting  staff  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  1st  of  January  to 
30th  of  June,  1859,  joined  any  corps.  A  large  portion  of  the 
thousand  men  who  did  not  join  may  be  considered  as  professional 
posters.  Nothing  can  check  this  system  of  fraud  but  the  establish- 
nt  of  "  recruiting  offices."  A  lengthened  residence  at  a  station, 
I  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance  in  the  neighbourhood,  can  alone 
Ale  a  recruiter  to  know  whether  a  man  offering  himself  as  a  recruit 
ongs  to  his  part  of  the  coimtry,  or  is  a  vagrant.  As  the  recruiters 
ire  not  these  advantages  it  is  easy  to  practise  frauds  upon  them, 
resident  pensioner  would  know  every  lad  for  miles  round  his 
Lion ;  he  woidd  thus  be  armed  against  impostors,  and  he  would  not 
ist  a  man  who  could  not  give  an  account  of  himself. 

5.  We  now  come  to  consider  the  injury  done  to  the  army  by 
leting  recruiters  in  public-houses.  It  demoralises  the  men,  and 
rers  the  service  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  A  non-commissioned 
cer  or  private  soldier  is  sent  from  the  discipline  of  his  regiment 
C5orps  to  be  his  own  master  in  a  public-house.  Every  temptation 
drinking,  idleness,  and  vice  is  put  in  his  way.  The  biUefing  of 
ruiters  in  public-houses  has  been  for  many  years  most  preju- 
ial  to  the  success  of  recruiting.  It  has  associated  the  army  with 
rink,'*  and  made  it  appear  cither  that  the  style  of  men  wanted 

the  service  are  idlers  about  pothouses,  or  that  "  drink ''  is  the 
it  inducement  that  can  be  offered  to  join  it.  Drink  is  connected 
;h  so  much  misery  in  the  minds  of  the  working-classes  that  as  long  as 
I  recruiters  are  billeted  in  public-houses  the  army  will  be  unpopular. 
18  association  of  the  army  with  the  public-house  has  caused  it 
be  looked  upon  quite  as  a  disreputable  profession  by  the  most 
pectable  poor  families.     Many  a  fine  young  fellow  has  paid  dearly 

his  patriotism  in  joining  it,  by  being  at  once  discarded  by  his 
ations.  Many  another  has  been  prevented  from  enlisting,  not 
shing  to  "disgrace  the  family."  For  all  this  the  "recruiting 
ice  "  is  the  remedy.  It  woidd  be  a  respectable  mode  of  raising 
ruits,  suited  to  the  good  sense  of  the  working-classes,  and  worthy 
the  army. 

6.  It  is  also  the  practice  to  billet  recruits  at  public-houses.  This 
ids  to  and  facilitates  desertion.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
it  a  recruit  who  is  kept  for  a  day  or  days  at  a  public-house  has 
jnty  of  opportunities  for  desertion.  The  recruiter  cannot  always 
ve  his  eye  on  him.  If  he  be  an  impostor  he  knows  when  to 
scond.  If,  however,  he  bo  an  honest  man,  the  repeated  per- 
asions  of  a  mother  or  a  friend  may  overcome  his  sense  of  duty, 
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and  cause  him  to  desert.     This  would  be  obviated  by  a  "  recruitin 
office."     There  would  be  some  place  in  the  house  whore  the  recrui 
could  get  a  bed,  and  ho  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  i 
public-house. 

7.  The  defects  in  the  arrangements  on  the  enlistment  of  a  recrui 
tend  to  desertion,  and  are  injurious  to  recruiting.     The  recruits  a 
kept  in  statu  quo,  with  long  hair,  and  in  their  ragged  clothes,  until  the 
join  their  corjjs.     It  is  therefore  easy  for  them  to  desert.     The  batch 
of  recruits,  dirty  and  ragged,  which  may  be  seen  moving  from  o 
place  to  another,  do  not  invite  decent  young  men  to  join  their  ran 
They  have  a  pitiable  look,  which  confirms  the  general  opinion  th^ 
they  were  starving  before  they  enlisted. 

After  a  man  has  kissed  the  shilling  he  should  be  medical, 
examined  and  attested  as  soon  as  possible.  He  should  then  have 
hair  cut,  and  recefve  a  suit  of  uniform,  his  plain  clothes  being  so 
At  each  recruiting  office  there  should  be  sets  of  slop  uniform  fc>T 
recruits, — a  forage  cap,  red  jacket,  and  trousers.  These  could  1>^ 
sent  back  to  the  office  after  the  recruit  had  been  regimentall^* 
clothed.  Gutting  the  hair  woidd  be  the  greatest  check  to  desertion  aTx<3 
fraud.  As  before,  a  recruit  could  pay  smart  money ;  but  having  be^^>^ 
attested  and  put  into  uniform,  and  being  moreover  in  the  hoix^^^ 
of  a  respectable  non-commissioned  officer,  he  would  be  less  likely 
to  wish  to  do  so.  There  would  be  less  temptation  to  fraud  if  ^ 
recruit  were  paid  only  sixpence  a  day  of  his  bounty,  until  he  b.i^^ 
joined  his  coqis.  Ilis  meals  shoidd  be  paid  for  by  the  I'ecruiter, 
charged  in  his  accounts. 

8.  The  practice  of  paying  "  bringers  "  is  imfair  to  the  recruiters 
degrading  to  the  army.     As  has  been  before  explained,  a  "  bring©'*' 

is  a  man  who  brings  a  recruit  to  the  recruiter.     He  gets  halT      ^^ 
what   the   recruiter   receives   for   all   the  trouble  of  enlisting  -C:^^^ 
recruit.     These  "bringers"  are  the  lowest  characters  at  a  8tati^^>^'^' 
and  their  being  considered  as  necessary  or  accessory  to  the  recruiti'*^^^ 
of  the  army  has  utterly  degraded  it  in   the  eyes  of  the  woriti"*^^ 
classes.     They  rob  the  recruiters,  for  they  generally  only  bring  nr*^  ^^ 
who  woidd   have  come  without  them.     Lieutenant-Colonel   Thc^^^^^' 
eon,  C.B.,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Conunission  of  IS"^^^  ' 
stated:   "It   is   quite   notorious   that   the   recruiting  service  is       ^ 
present  conducted  by  *  crimps,'  called  *  bringers,'  who  are  men      ^ 
generally   the   very  worst   character."      These  are   the  men  y^^^ 
delude   and   lie.     They   are  the   hangers-on  at   the  "rendezvoo^^ 
the  friends  of  the  recruiter,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  wondered    ^ 
that  respectable  young  men  will  not  join  their  society  et^n  fot*   ^ 
day.     They  are  not  needed.     Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomson  stated  ^^ 
another  part  of  his  evidence,  in  supi>ort  of  recruiting  offices,  "Tb^ 
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3e»t  recruiter  I  ever  liad  never  took  a  man   in  the  streets,  and 
lever  paid  bringers  money." 

If  bringing-money  were  abolished  and  the  recruiter  were  paid  10.9. 
br  each  recruit,  with  a  bonus  of  £1  upon  every  five  recruits  who  joined 
lis  corps,  it  would  do  more  for  recruiting  than  the  employment  of 
lU  the  "  sharks  "  and  "  crimps  "  in  the  kingdom,  who  only  degrade 
Aie  army  by  their  association  with  it. 

9.  Another  defect  of  the  present  recruiting  system  is,  that  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  employed  on  this  duty  are 
taken  away  from  their  corps.  Even  in  time  of  peace  they  cannot 
weH  be  spared.  Of  course  the  duty  is  done.  But  there  are  so  many 
foung  soldiers  now  in  the  army  that  the  sergeants  are  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  the  old  soldiers  are  scarcely  less 
valuable  for  the  sake  of  their  example.  In  war,  however,  every 
recruiter  from  the  ranks  of  the  army  is  a  man  who  ought  to  bo  in 
:he  field,  and  when  the  number  of  recruiters  amounts— as  during  a 
war  it  would  do — ^to  1,500  or  2,000  men,  it  constitutes  a  brigade  in 
point  of  strength.  Such  a  body  of  men  might  decide  the  fate  of  a 
■campaign.  If  some  of  them  were  old  soldiers,  imfit  for  active  service, 
they  would  bo  more  valuable  at  their  depots  for  training  recruits 
than  as  recruiters.  ^Vlien  it  is  considered  that,  as  has  been  shown, 
pensioners  would  do  the  work  of  recruiting  better,  the  objection  to 
the  emploj-ment  on  that  duty  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers, 
while  serving,  becomes  a  very  strong  one. 

10.  The  last  defect  of  the  present  system  is  its  expense.  This  is  a 
point  upon  which  perhaps  a  soldier  might  not  be  expected  to  touch. 
In  this  instance  he  may  be  mistaken  in  so  doing.  But  in  advocating 
any  measure  of  reform  it  is  desirable  to  show  that  if  carried  out  it 
will  effi9ct  a  saving  of  public  expenditure. 

Let  us  therefore  compare  the  difference  in  the  expense  of  raising 
men  by  means  of  recruiters  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and 
by  means  of  paid  pensioners.  We  must  return  once  more  to  the 
statistics  already  referred  to.  From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  30th 
of  Jime,  1859,  1,668  recruiters  were  employed  by  the  Queen's  army 
at  an  average  cost  of  £3  per  man,  which  amounts  to  £60,048  per 
annum,  or  £30,024  for  the  six  months.  The  number  of  pensioners 
employed  for  the  Indian  army  was  92,  and  they  were  paid  in  addi- 
tion to  their  pensions,  2s,  6d.  a-day,  and  6r/.  lodging  money,  or  3^. 
a-day,  which  amounted  to  £5,037  per  annum,  or  £2,518  10«.  for  the 
lialf-year.  The  1,608  recruiters  raised  9,316  recruits,  at  a  cost  of 
£3  4«.  per  recruit.  The  92  pensioners  raised  2,096  men,  at  a  cost 
of  £1  4>f.  per  man. 

The  expense  of  raising  18,632  recruits  (or  twice  the  number 
obtained  by  the  reci*uiters  in  six  months)  by  means  of  paid  pensioners, 
would  have  been  £22,387,  instead  of  £60,048.     It  will  be  argued 
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that  the  latter  sum  represents  the  regimental  pay  of  the  recruiters, 
and  is  no  extra  expense  to  the  country,  which  the  payment  o 
pensioners  would  be.  The  reply  is,  that  the  recruiters  are  wan 
with  their  corps,  and  that  it  surely  must  be  a  measure  of  economy^^_^« 
to  pay  £22,000  for  what  now  costs  £60,000  per  annum.  But  th 
latter  sum  by  no  means  covers  all  the  expenses  of  the  recruiters 
One  item  alone,  their  billets,  costs  over  £10,000  per  annum,  or  nearly  J-u 
half  the  increased  pay  which  would  be  granted  to  pensioners. 

In  having  thus  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  present  system  ocz^    of 
recruiting,  the  establishment  of  permanent  recruiting  offices  and 
employment  of  paid  pensioners  have  been  advocated  as  the  best 
of  remedying  them.     This  would  involve  a  complete  change  of 
whole  system ;  and  it  is  necessary.     It  has  been  proved  that  o: 
paid  pensioner  enlists  as  many  recruits  as  four  ordinary  recniite 
and  that  a  recruit  costs  the  country  £2  less  if  raised  by  a  pension 
than  by  a  recruiter.     The  present  system  of  recruiting  is  very  u 
popular.     It  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  country  a  century 
but  the  advance  of  education,  and  the  change  which  has  come  o\s"^  er 
society  of  late  years,  demand  that  the  recruiting  of  the  British  arcmLnj 
should  no  longer  be  conducted  in  public-houses,  and  carried  on  Tby 
crimps.     The  advantages  of  the  service  need  only  to  be  put  befti^re 
the  working-classes  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  intelligence,  a-::»d 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  recruits. 

So  many  references  have  been  made  to  recruiting  offices,  that  a  f^^B^ 
remarks  must  be  added  as  to  the  plan  on  which  they  should  be  org^^^' 
ised.     The  United  Kingdom  would  be  divided   into  districts,  su:^:^^"' 
divisions,  and  stations,  as  heretofore.     Between  five  hundred  anc:::^  ^ 
thousand  stations  would  be  sufficient.     At  each  station  there  wou- ^"^^ 
be  an  office,  kept  by  a  paid  pensioner.     Connected  with  the  ofl^^^^^ 
there  shoidd  be  an  agency  in  every  town  and  village  at  any  distaL-^*^^^ 
from  the  station.      This  would  enable  any  man  wishing  to  join  fcf^^ 
service  to  do  so  without  difficiJty.      The  agent  would  inform  t-^_^ 
recruiter,  who  would  either  go  to  the  man  or  send  for  him.     T^'^-* 
agent  shoidd,  if  possible,  be  a  pensioner  ;  but  if  not,  he  should  be^^ 
respectable  person.     A  fee  of  o.s'.  for  each  recruit  would  amply  Tep^^^^\ 
the  agent.     At  each  office  and  agency  should  be  hung  up  officii  "^^ 
statements  conceniing  the  pay  of  the  rank  and  file  and  non-coiC=^''^ 
missioned  officers,  the  rewards  for  distinguished  and  faithful  servic^^  '^  ' 
the  pension  warrants,  and  everything  connected  with  the  service. 

Such  a  system  of  recruiting  woidd  soon  cause  everything  conce; 
ing  the  army  to  be  known  among  the  working- classes,  while  the  c^''"^  ^ 


racter   and  position  of  the  recruiters  would   soon  remove  all  t^  "^^ 
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prejudices  against  it  to  which  ignorance  and  the  "  public-house 
system  have  given  rise.  By  means  of  such  a  system  fraud  am 
desertion  woidd  be  checked.      It  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  th 
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rvice  at  large,  for  regiments  would  then  be  able  to  recruit  in  tbeir 
vn  counties.  When  a  regiment  wanted  recruits,  an  advertisement 
nt  by  the  colonel  for  each  station  and  agency  in  its  county  would 
on  obtain  the  required  number  of  men.  But  above  all,  an  organ- 
Cition  so  powerful  and  so  perfect,  once  firmly  established,  would  enable 
le  nation  at  any  moment  to  raise  as  many  men  as  it  might  need, 
he  cost  of  it  would  be  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  present 
'stem. 

The  third  principal  cause  which  has  produced  this  recruiting  diffi- 
ilty  is  the  present  mode  of  granting  pensions.  There  is  no  fixed 
ale  of  pensions  for  soldiers  discharged  as  "  unfit  for  further  service." 
he  pensions  of  these  men  are  granted  according  to  the  circumstances 
'  each  case  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  This 
ity  is  undoubtedly  performed  most  impartially,  but  it  can  be  easily 
iderstoodthat  it  gives  rise  to  the  greatest  discontent.  Pensions  awarded 
L  this  way  are  as  often  too  high  and  therefore  a  los&  to  the  Govern- 
ent,  as  they  are  often  too  low  and  therefore  imfair  to  the  soldier. 
bus :  a  soldier  of  sixteen  years'  service  and  indiflfcrent  character, 
jscharged  for  liver  complaint,  but  quite  able  to  do  something  for 
is  livelihood,  was  granted  9^.  a-day  for  life.  A  non-commissioned 
ficcr  of  cavalry,  who  had  twenty  years'  service,  and  had  been  many 
Mirs  a  sergeant,  and  who  was  djang  of  consumption,  was  discharged 
ith  Is-,  a-day  for  life.  In  the  former  case  the  man  was  awarded  Id,  a-day 
Lore  than  he  would  have  received  had  he  served  for  twenty-one 
ears.  He  was  very  much  surprised  at  getting  such  a  pension,  for  he 
new  that  he  did  not  deserve  it.  Sixpence  a-day  would  have  been 
L8  due.  In  the  latter  case  an  excellent  and  deserving  soldier  was 
ipst  imfairly  treated.  He  ought  to  have  received  at  least  Is.  6d.  or 
f.  9(L  a-day  for  life. 

But  though  in  many  instances  the  pension  be  more  than  he  deserves, 
le  discharged  soldier  is  very  rarely  satisfied.  The  consequence  is 
lat  ho  goes  to  his  home  and  complains  of  the  injustice  T^-ith  which  he 
as  been  treated.  It  is  the  complaints  of  thousands  of  these  men 
'hich  injure  recruiting.  In  vain  will  the  recruiter  talk  of  the  advan- 
iges  of  the  service,  where  "Sebastopol"  Jack  and  "Delhi"  Tom 
ave  held  forth  again  and  again  on  their  real  or  supposed  wrongs. 
lU  unfixed  scale  of  pension  is  a  grievous  mistake. 

There  is  another  point  connected  with  an  unfixed  rate  of  pension 
rhich  deserves  attention.  The  sick  soldier  is  kept  often  for  months 
a  unnecessarj"  anxiety  and  suspense.  The  pensions  are  not  awarded 
jitil  some  weeks  after  the  "  invalid "  has  left  his  regiment.  It  is 
[uito  painful  to  witness  the  anxiety  which  some  men  suffer  on  account 
f  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  pension  they  will  receive.  Too  often 
his  anxiety  results  in  bitter  disappointment.  This  would  bo  avoided 
)y  a  fixed  scale  of  pension.    All  that  a  man  wants  to  know  is,  how  he 
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18  to  be  ciixjumstanced.  If  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  pension,  it  is  better 
for  him  to  know  it  at  once,  than  for  several  months  to  live  in  hopes  of 
getting  something,  and  then  to  be  disappointed. 

Pensions  for  wounds  should  also  be  more  clearly  laid  down  than 
they  are  at  present.     At  the  commencement  of  a  war,  men  discharged 
for  trifling  wounds  receive  a  very  high  pension,  but  towards  the  close 
of  it,  when  the  public  purse-strings  are  being  drawn  in,  severe  wounds 
obtain  only  slight  pensions.     When  walking  in  the  summer  of  1861 
near  Malvern,  I  met  an  old  soldier  begging.     His  discharge  and 
pension  papers  proved  that  he  had  been  discharged  as  corporal  in  the 
18th  Royal    Irish    Regiment,    in  consequence   of  a  severe  wouncL 
received  at  the  assault  on  Sebastopol,  on  the  18th  June,  1855. 
leg  had  been  broken.     He  was  granted  6d,  a-day  for  five  years  !     H 
told  me  that  he  was  limping  up  to  London  to  petition  for  the  rene 
of  his  pension.      The  scale  of  pensions  for  woimds   should  be 
minutely  drawn  up  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  about  the  award  i 
every  case,  and  whether  a  war  lasted  for  two  or  for  twenty  year^ 
every  wounded  man  should  be  pensioned  accordingly. 

A  fixed  rate  of  pensions  for  soldiers  discharged  as  imfit  for  ftirtherr^ 
service  would  be  a  saving  to  the  public.  It  would  spare  the  invalid^^- 
a  great  deal  of  needless  anxiety  and  disappointment,  and  it  woul< 
put  an  end  to  grumbling.  A  revision  of  the  pension  warrant  is  in 
deed  urgently  required.  A  fixed  scale  of  pension  would  encouraj 
recruiting,  and  would  soon  repair  the  injury  which  has  been  don 
to  the  army  by  the  existence  of  a  system  which  has  regularly  sen 
among  the  working  population  hundreds  of  discontented  discharg 
soldiers. 

The  uniform  of  the  infantry  of  the  line  is  the  last  of  the  cau 
above  given  for  the  recruiting  difficulty.     The  uniform  of  the  so 


has  always  been  one  of  the   principal  attractions  of  the  military*'  '■'^' 
service.     Of  late  years  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  mattej 
as  regards  the  British  army.     The  uniform  of  the  infantry  regiment 
of  the  line,  although  serviceable,  is  not  handsome.     It  .looks  wel 
enough  when  the  soldier  is  accoutred,  for  it  is  relieved  by  the  whiU 
of  his  belts ;  but  as  the  linesman  generally  appears  in  public  hif 
uniform  would  not   in\dtc   any  young  man,  vain   of  his  persoi 
appearance,  to  wear  it. 

With  foreign  armies  the  uniform  matters  not,  for  the  recruits  are^ 
all  conscripts,  and  cannot  help  themselves.     With  the  British  army^ 
however,  the  case  is  widely  diflbrcnt.    The  recruits  are  all  volunteers, 
and  the  uniform  must  be  attractive  or  the  men  will  not  enlist.     The- 
infantry  of  the  line  forms  the  bulk  of  our  army,  and  therefore  the 
uniform  of  the  infantry  soldier  has  a  beneficial  or  prejudicial  efiect 
upon  recruiting. 

Civilians  universally  remark  the  difierence  there  is  in  the  appear- 
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ince  of  our  light  cavalry  and  Iiorse  artillery  soldiers  and  that  of  the 
ofantry  of  the  line.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  former  men 
ore  proud  of  their  dress.  The  smart  forage  caps,  braided  tunics, 
nd  striped  overalls  give  them  an  attractive  soldier-like  appear- 
nce.  The  infantry  soldier  would  look  quite  as  well  if  he  were 
M  well  dressed.  The  old  infantry  coatee  always  looked  smart 
nd  clean,  because  of  the  white  braid  across  the  breast.  The 
hako  lacks  ornament.  The  eagles  of  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
i^rossia  make  very  handsome  ornaments  for  the  head-dresses  of 
heir  troops,  and  the  effect  in  a  body  is  very  imposing.  There  is 
Lothing  national  about  the  plate  of  the  infantry  shako.  Those  only 
rho  know  the  British  soldier  well  can  understand  the  effect  it 
irould  have  upon  his  pride  and  bearing  to  substitute  a  national  badge 
or  the  shako  plate  now  in  wear. 

Any  improvement  in  the  uniform  of  the  infantry  soldier  will 
timulate  the  military  pride  of  that  brqnch  of  service,  and  tend  to 
emove  what  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  has  of  late  years 
Lindered  the  raising  of  recruits.  Happily  this  difficulty  has  originated 
a  causes  which  can  be  easily  remedied.  By  the  establishment  of  a 
ystem  of  recruiting  offices  throughout  the  country,  the  advantages 
>f  the  service  would  soon  become  known.  A  fixed  scale  of  pensions 
rould  remove  all  cause  for  complaint  among  discharged  soldiers. 
Lnd  a  better  imiform  for  the  main  body  of  the  army  would  render 
he  profession  more  attractive. 

Much  as  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  improve  the  condition  of 
he  soldier,  there  is  yet  room  for  improvement.  His  pay  should  be 
onfiiderably  increased  by  the  annual  issue  of  articles  of  his  kit  for 
rhich  he  is  now  constantly  under  stoppages.  The  expense  to  the 
lublic  might  be  partially  defrayed  by  extending  forfeiture  of  pay 
o  drunkenness.  A  soldier  who  absents  himself  from  his  duty  by 
getting  drunk  should  be  treated  as  an  absentee,  and  forfeit  his  pay. 
Nothing  but  this  will  check  drunkenness.  The  position  of  the  mar- 
led soldier  needs  improvement.  It  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
ervice  if  the  marriage  of  soldiers  was  only  permitted  under  certain 
egiilations,  which  would  of  course  be  guided  by  length  of  service 
md  good  conduct.  Fewer  marriages  without  leave  would  then  take 
>lace.  More  care  should  be  taken  of  pensioned  soldiers.  There  are 
housands  of  minor  Government  situations  which  they  are  qualified 
o  fill,  and  which  ought  to  be  filled  by  them.  If  the  letter-carriers 
n  our  towns  were  all  old  soldiers,  it  would  raise  the  popularity  of 
he  army.^ 

There  arc  also  certain  measures  by  which  the  demand  for  recruits 
may  be  lessened,  and  recruiting  thus  indirectly  assisted.  Let  us 
briefly  consider  some  of  the  most  important. 

(1)  Bat  not,  perhaps,  of  the  Post-office. — [Editob.] 
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The  establisliment,  on  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Rifles,  of  a 
system  of  military  colonisation  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  and  more  extensively  in  Canada,  would  render 
a  smaller  force  requisite  for  colonial  defence. 

The  employment  of  the  native  element  of  our  armies  for  foreign 
service  woidd  peimit  a  still  greater  reduction  in  the  European  por- 
tion of  it  serving  abroad.  Thirty  West  Indian  regiments,  or  a  body 
of  30,000  negroes,  Hottentots,  Kaffirs,  or  Maories,  would  be  quite  as 
useful  in  India  as  the  same  number  of  English  soldiers.  At  tho=? 
same  time,  regiments  of  Punjabees  and  Beloochees  could  serve  i 
China,  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  the  Cape,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Wes 
Indies,  and  thus  relieve  a  large  force  of  Europeans.  "When  Englani 
again  wages  war  she  ought  to  use  the  native  element  of  her  armies 
She  has  in  her  possessions,  but  especially  in  India,  an  inexhaustibl 
mine  of  valour,  which  it  is  foUv  not  to  work.  She  could  raise  i 
a  few  days  in  India  thousands  of  brave  men,  who,  disciplined  an 
led  by  English  officers,  would  be  more  trustworthy  than  Europea 
mercenaries. 

An  alteration  of  the  Ten  Years'  Service  Act  and  an  increase  ( 


pay  in  the  second  period  of  service  would  keep  our  trained  soldieE= — ^ 
in  the  ranks,  and  fewer  recruits  would  therefore  be  wanted.     In  a 

recent  Parliamentary  Return  it  was  shown  that  more  than  half  of  tl 
men  whose  first  term  of  service  expired  in  1864  took  their  discharge- — - 
If  the  periods  of  service  for  all  branches  of  the  army  were  tirclve 
nine  years,  and  an  increase  of  2cl.  a  day  were  made  in  the  secor 
term  of  service,  very  few  men  would  leave  the  army.     The  cost 
bi-inging  home  a  soldier  from  India  is  £35,  and  the  increase  of  pj 
for  nine  years  would  be  £27  7s,  GcL     If  an  increase  of  pay  we' 
granted,  the  bounty  on  re- enlistment  could  be  withdrawn  or  lowered 
£1,  and  the  allowance  in  lieu  of  a  free  kit  discontinued.     It  must 
considered  that  five  hundred  men  of  twelve  vears'  service  are  of  m( 
value  in  the  field  than  a  thousand  recruits. 

England  could  be  as  well  jjreparcd  for  war  as  any  nation  in  Euro^i:^^^- 
This  recruiting  difficulty  proves  how  ill-prepared  she  noir  is.     The=^r^ 
is,  however,  no  lack  of  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  fill  the  rao^  ^'^ 
of  the  army,  and  if  proper  measures  be  adopted  there  will  be 
difficiJty  in  obtaining  recruits  either  in  peace  or  war. 

C.  H.  M.»i.o% 
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Gross  as  are  the  improbabilities  in  the  vulgar  account  of  the  so- 
called  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  the  commonly  received  narrative  of  the 
events  which  followed  it,  down  to  the  return  of  Cicero  from  exile,  is 
even  more  incoherent  and  insulting  to  common  sense.  We  are  asked 
to  believe  that,  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  popular  leaders,  Cicero 
was  respected  and  beloved  by  the  vast  majority  of  Roman  citizens, 
and  that  the  troubles  which  subsequently  befell  him  were  simply  the 
result  of  a  personal  quarrel  with  Clodius.  To  maintain  this  paradox 
— for  a  paradox  it  must  appear  to  any  one  accustomed  to  reflect  on 
political  phenomena — the  ex  parte  statements  of  the  least  trustworthy 
of  ancient  writers  have  been  adopted  by  modem  historians  as  sober 
truth  ;  his  carefiilly  cooked  narratives  have  been  cooked  over  again 
till  the  basis  of  fact  has  entirely  disappeared ;  his  glaring  self-con- 
tradictions have  been  harmonised  by  arbitrary  assumptions,  or  glossed 
over  with  unmeaning  rhetoric  ;  and  that  most  constant  and  calculable 
of  forces,  popular  sentiment,  has  been  treated  as  though  it  were  more 
unreasonable,  inscrutable,  and  fortuitous  than  the  whims  of  a  capricious 
individual.  The  origin  of  this  extraordinary  conspiracy  to  disguise 
an  interesting  period  of  history,  is  partly  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
credulous,  unphilosophical  spirit,  the  ignorance  of  practical  politics, 
the  conservative  tone  of  mind,  and  the  literary  esprit  de  corps  too 
common  among  historians.  But  it  is  partly  due  to  another  cause. 
The  modem  writer,  accustomed  to  the  voluminous  materials  from 
which  modem  history  is  drawn,  frets  at  the  obscure  and  meagre 
narratives  which  have  descended  to  us  from  the  ancient  world.  He 
is  not  satisfied  unless  he  can  produce  a  full  and  vivid  representation 
of  events,  with  ample  details  as  to  the  actors,  and  warm,  sensational 
colouring  for  his  scenes.  He  has  therefore  a  strong  temptation  to 
believe  the  most  copious  and  graphic  of  his  authorities,  and  to  shut 
his  eyes  to  awkward  symptoms  of  mendacity.  He  cannot  make  up 
his  mind  to  confess  that  we  'know  very  little  about  the  details  of 
ancient  history.  Professor  Kingsley  tells  him  that  "  history  is  the 
history  of  men  and  women,  and  of  nothing  else  ;  "  so  if  portraits  of 
"  men  and  women "  cannot  be  procured,  he  must  make  shift  with 
caricatures. 

To  determine  the  broad  features  of  ancient  history  is  not  difficult 
to  the  properly  trained  observ^er ;  and  more  than  those  broad  features 
the  philosopher  does  not  desire  to  know.  We  might  be  well  content, 
therefore,  to  leave  the  trivial  details  about  "  men  and  women "  to 
scholars,  gossips,  and  antiquaries,  if  they  could  indulge  their  taste 
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without  a  serious  perversion  of  such  important  passages  in  liistory  as 
the  Roman  Revolution.    There  we  must  resist  them,  and  establish  the 
truth,  even  though  in  doing  so  we  have  to  shock  an  amiable  spirit  of 
hero-worship.    I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  that  the  dead  have  a  right 
to  justice  at  the  hands  of  posterity.     "  Si  Von  ne  doit  aux  morts  que 
la  v^rit^,  au  moins  leur  doit-on  la  verite."     The  man  who  would  con- 
sciously libel  the  memory  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  statesman  for  the  sake 
of  strengthening  some  favourite  theory  of  his  own,  merits  the  gravest 
reprobation.      Only  in  reviewing  the  past,  as  in  ordering  the  present^ 
it  is  too  often  forgotten  that  masses  of  men  have  a  claim  to  justice 
no  less  well-founded  than  individuals ;  and  that  tirades  against  th^- 
corrupt  mob,  and  sneers  at  a  fickle  populace,  are,  if  ill-founded,  non^^ 
the  less  reprehensible  and  oflfensive  because  the  humble  individuah^^^ 
who  composed  those  aggregates  sleep  in  forgotten  graves.     I  protes 
that  I  have  a  genuine  sympathy  for  all  that  is  amiable  and  attractiv 
in  the  character  of  Cicero.     But  I  cannot  forget  that  he  took  th^ 
wrong  side  in  the  politics  of  his  country — nay,  that  he  hired  himse 
to  do  the  work  of  a  vile  party.     To  conceal  this  is  to  do  injustice  t 
thousands  of  men  who  might  not  have  been  able  to  work  a  rule  o 
three  sum  for  Mr.  Clay,  but  whose  political  instinct  told  them  whe; 
the  shoe  pinched  and  how  it  might  be  eased. 

I  propose  on  the  present  occasion  to  show  that  the  lower  orders  o 
Rome,  wlio  had  loved  and  trusted  Catiline,  exhibited  a  consistent  an 
determined  hostilitv  to  the  man  who  had  hunted  their  hero  to  deal 
to  please  the  oligarchy ;  that  they  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  visi 
him  with  condign  punishment ;  that  the  subsequent  reversal  of  th 
sentence  was  canied  in  the  teeth  of  their  opposition ;  and,  finally 
that  the  prime  agent  in  a  most  just  retribution  was  not  Clodius,  bu 
Caesar. 

The  destruction  of  Catiline  had  been  a  triumph  for  the  oligarch 
over  the  democracy.     It  had  all  the  marks  of  a  genuine  coiijj  (T^tat  or 
the  old  sort,  such  as   those  which  had  disposed  of  the  Gracchi  an 
Drusus.      The  nobles  had  gained  it  themselves  without  the  detest 
aid  of  a  great  soldier.      There  never  yet  was  an  oligarchy,  howeve 
rotten  and  tottering,  which  did  not  think  its  chances  of  permanenc 
fair ;  and  the  senatorial  party,  without  one  able  politician  amon 
them,  pleased  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they  had  won  a  victo 
more  satisfactory  than  even  that  of  Sulla.     There  was,  indeed,  a  grea 
soldier  campaigning  in  the  East,  at  the  thought  of  whose  return  thej-^ 
could  not  but  feci  rather  nervous.     But  the  hotter  spirits  were  pr 
pared  to  defy  even  Pompeius.      The  Senate,  they  told  -  one  another^ 
could  hold  its  own,  whether  against  military  tyrants  or  turbuleuf- 
demagogues  ;    the  day  for  both,  in  fact,  was  gone  by ;    the  wealthy^ 
middle  class  had  at  last  made  common  cause  with  the  aristocracy ; 
the  alliance  had  been  sealed  in  the  blood  of  Lontulus  and  Cethegus  ; 
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property  and  respectability  must  in  the  long  run  be  too  strong  for  the 
mob.  As  Victor  Hugo  says  "  C'est  une  chose  Strange,  que  la  facility 
avec  laquelle  les  coquins  croient  que  le  succ^s  leur  est  dfl." 

It  was  true  there  were  symptoms  far  from  reassuring.  The  popu- 
lace was  not  cowed.  When  Cicero  was  about  to  make  the  usual 
harangue  to  the  people  on  laying  down  his  office,  he  was  silenced  by 
the  tribune  Metellus  ITepos,  a  recognised  agent  of  Pompeius,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  executed  citizens  without  a  trial.  Baulked  of 
his  speech,  he  cried  aloud  that  he  had  saved  his  coimtry,  and  he 
assures  us  that  his  exclamation  was  received  with  sympathising 
cheers.  That  the  nobles  standing  round  him  exerted  their  lungs  is 
probable  enough ;  but  as  he  seems  not  to  have  ventured  to  address  a 
popular  assembly  again,  down  to  the  time  of  his  exile,  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  other  and  less  agreeable  sounds  reached  his  ears.^  I 
may  say  here,  once  for  all,  that  I  cannot  attach  any  weight  to  the 
statements  of  Greek  writers  who  lived  two  centuries  later,  and 
followed  Cicero  as  blindly  as  his  modem  biographers.  Besides,  if 
Plutarch  and  Appian  are  quoted  in  support  of  the  applause,  I  am 
entitled  to  point  to  Dion,  who  says  that  the  people  would  not  allow 
Cicero  to  speak.^  From  Cicero  himself  what  account  could  we 
expect  ?     Does  he,  on  any  single  occasion,  admit  that  he  was  hissed  ? 

Conscious  of  the  illegality  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Catiline's 
friends,  the  Senate  had  passed  an  act  of  indemnity  for  all  the  agents 
in  that  violent  deed,  and  had  resolved  that  any  person  impeaching 
them  for  it  should  be  held  as  a  public  enemy — in  other  words,  served 
the  same.  Such  a  resolution  was  in  itself  utterly  illegal,  and  Metellus 
announced  his  intention  of  proposing  to  the  people  a  bill  for  recalling 
Pompeius  with  his  army  to  restore  the  violated  constitution.  But  he 
was  not  allowed  to  address  the  people.  Cato  placed  his  hand  over 
his  mouth  when  he  tried  to  speak.  A  riot  naturally  ensued ;  the 
Senate  eagerly  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  the  consul  Murena 
"took  instantly  a  body  of  soldiers  into  the  Forum  and  restored 
order."^  The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  depose  Metellus  from  the 
tribunate  and  Caesar  from  the  praetorship — an  assumption  of  power 
utterly  unknown  to  the  constitution  ;  upon  which  Metellus  thought 
it  prudent  to  make  his  escape  to  his  patron,  Pompeius.  When 
Pompeius  and  Caesar  are  accused  of  violating  the  constitution,,  let  us 
remember  that  it  had  already  been  torn  to  shreds  by  the  oligarchy. 

The  proceedings   above-mentioned  belong  probably  to  the  first 

(1)  There  is  only  one  passage  in  his  correspondence  during  this  period  which  seems 
to  imply  that  he  had  addressed  the  people.  This  was  on  the  agrarian  law  of  Flavins 
in  80,  which  Ciceny  supported  against  the  win  of  the  Senate  to  please  Pompeius.  Ad. 
Att,  i.  19. 

(2)  Dion.,  xxxrii.  38. 

(8)  Forsyth's  "  life  of  Cicero,"  i.  136. 
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month  of  the  year  62.  It  was  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  May'  that 
Clodius  was  caught  in  woman's  clothes  in  the  house  of  CsMar,  where 
the  Roman  ladies  were  celebrating  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  from 
which  all  males  were  jealously  excluded.^ 

What  the  political  career  of  Clodius  had  been  up  to  this  time  i» 
not  recorded.  He  was  still  a  very  young  man,  and  had  been  much, 
absent  from  Rome  on  service  in  Asia  and  Gaul.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  agreed  that  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  democratic 
party,  nor  is  there  any  other  way  of  accoimting  either  for  the  extra- 
ordinary achaniement  of  the  nobles,  or  the  interest  the  people  took  in 
his  cause.  Cicero's  assertion  that  he  owed  his  popularity  to  this 
outrage  is  a  caliminy  against  the  Roman  democracy,  none  the  less 
disgraceful  because  it  is  ridiculous.  When  Catiline  took  up  arms, 
Clodius  left  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  joining  him,  but  changed  his 
mind,  and  returned.^  He  afterwards  (if  Plutarch  is  to  be  believed) 
formed  one  of  Cicero's  bodyguard  at  the  execution  of  Catiline's 
friends,  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  Peter  warmed  himself  at 
the  High  Priest's  fire.  He  was  an  impetuous,  eloquent,  and  dissolute 
yoimg  man,  though  probably  not  more  dissolute  than  a  hundred 
other  young  noblemen  who  do  not  happen  to  have  offended  Cicero. 
With  his  peculiar  reasons  for  hating  Clodius,  it  is  not  strange  that 
Cicero,  who  could  touch  so  playfully  on  the  debaucheries  and  Mohock 
pranks  of  his  favourite  Ca)lius,  should  never  mention  the  affidr  of 
the  Bona  Dea  without  a  hurricane  of  strong  epithets.  But  why,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  genuine  and  sincere,  should  learned  and 
reverend   gentlemen   of  the   present   day  work   themselves  into  a 

(1)  This  is  the  date  given  by  Dr.  Schmitz  for  the  festival  (article  Bona  Dba,  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Classical  Dictionary),  and  I  presume  he  had  examined  all  the  authorities  on  the 
point.*    Mr.  Merivale,  following  Drumann,  assigns  it  to  December.     As  they  give  no 
reason  for  adopting  that  date,  I  suppose  they  think  it  is  required  by  the  letter  of 
Cicero  to  Atticus,  of  January  1,61,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  suppose  you  heard  thaK 
Clodius  had  been  caught,"  &c.    No  doubt  such  language  most  naturally  implies  thai 
the  event  was  of  recent  occurrence.     Still,  if  it  had  received  little  attention,  aa  I 
imagine  was  the  case,  till  the  end  of  62,  and  was  now  being  raked  up  for  a  political' 
purpose,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  Cicero  should  refer  to  it  in  such  terma.     It  must  b^ 
remembered  that  there  is  no  letter  to  Atticus  extant  for  the  year  62. 

(2)  Suetonius,  Asconius,  and  the  Greek  historians,  all  say  tJiat.Clodius  was  smitten  witl^ 
Caesar's  wife.    It  is,  however,  extremely  unlikely  that  he  should  have  chosen  such  vt% 
occasion  for  an  inter\dew.     Cicero,  though  frequently  alluding  to  the  afiBEur,  nowhere 
hints  that  she  was^^tho  object  of  his  affections.    Her  father,  Pompeius  Rufiis,  had  bees- 
dead  twenty>six  years,  and  as  ho  was  consul,  cannot  have  been  less  than  forty-three  air 
the  time  of  his  death,  while  ho  may  have  been  much  older.    Pompeia,  therefore,  mus^ 
have  been  older  than  Clodius,  who  is  described  as  a  beardless  youth,  and  the  chancer 
are  that  she  was  many  years  older.     Caesar  did  not  impute  any  fieiult  to  his  wife;  but  93 
sacrilege  had  been  committed  in  the  house  of  which  she  was  mistress,  if  any  public 
disaster  had  followed,  popular   superstition  would  have  pointed  at  Pompeia,  and  ha 
thought  it  prudent  to  separate  his  fortune  from  hers. 

(3)  Asconius,  in  Ciceronis  Blilonianam,  65,    Asconius  had  better  means  of  knowing 
the  truth  than  any  ancient  writer  on  these  events  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us. 
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passion  and  pump  out  floods  of  moral  indignation,  because  in  tlic 
year  61  before  Christ  a  young  Koman  did  not  believe  that  he  would 
be  struck  blind  if  he  peeped  at  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  Roman  manners  had  allowed  Caesar,  or  any  other  male 
relation  of  the  ladies  compromised,  to  give  the  ofiender  a  soimd  horse- 
whipping, the  requirements  of  the  case  woidd  have  been  amply 
satisfied.  No  man  of  any  education  and  culture  believed  in  these 
ancient  superstitions.  The  most  religiously  inclined  were  Deists. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  still  much  superstition  among  the  vulgar, 
and  the  nobility  tried  to  work  upon  it.  Still,  if  Clodius  had  not  been 
politically  obnoxious,  his  affair  would  never  have  been  exalted  into  a 
cause  celihre.  As  it  was,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  for  seven  months. 
It  happens  that  we  know  nothing  about  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
62,  owing  to  a  blank  in  Cicero's  correspondence,  or  we  should 
probably  find  that  Clodius  had  given  some  fresh  offence  to  the 
oligarchy. 

In  the  beginning  of  61  the  Senate  determined  to  take  the  matter 
up,  and  directed  the  consuls  to  propose  a  bill  to  the  people  for  bringing 
Clodius  to  trial,  not  before  a  jury  selected  by  lot  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  before  a  jury  nominated  by  the  Praetor.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
5^11  be  ascertained  who  the  Praotor  for  this  year  was.  But  remem- 
bering the  violent  proceedings  of  the  year  before,  we  are  not  surprised 
^  Jeam  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  consid  Piso  and  the  tribune 
_**fins,  all  the  magistrates  of  61  were  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate.^ 
^I'e,  therefore,  was  a  manifest  attempt  to  crush  a  political  opponent 
^  Xneans  of  a  packed  jury.  The  consuls,  as  directed,  proposed  the 
"  -  though  Piso  did  not  conceal  his  disapproval  of  it.^  The  popular 
ig,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  strongly  against  it.  Cicero 
it  was  opposed  by  the  gang  of  Catiline  and  the  agents  of  Clodius 
Catilinao — opene  Clodianae),  and  that  voting  tickets  in  the 
.tive  alone  were  furnished.  It  is  an  old  story.  Those  who  like 
believe  it.  There  are  people  to  this  day  who  assure  you  that 
Icon  III.  obtained  his  throne  by  tampering  with  the  ballot-box. 
ten  the  nobles  saw  how  things  were  going,  they  broke  up  the 
^^Xnbly,  apparently  by  violence,*  and  the  Senate  met  to  deliberate, 
^^r  an  exciting  debate  it  was  resolved  that  the  consuls  should  again 
^I^ose  the  bill,  and  that  no  public  business  should  be  transacted 
"^  it  was  carried.  Such  an  outrageous  resolution  illustrates  the 
^^^it  of  these  Roman  Conservatives,  and  proves  that  they  were 
"^^^Xiated  by  some  stronger  motive  than  a  desire  to  punish  an  offence 
'^'^ch  for  seven  months  they  had  not  thought  worth  noticing. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 

(1)  Cicero,  Ad.  Att.,  i.  14. 

(2)  Piflo  autcm  consul  lator  rogationis  idem  erat  dissuasor. — Ibid, 

(3)  Concursu  optimatum  comitia  dimittuntur. — Ibid, 
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vulgar  account  in  order  that  its  irrationaKty  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood. I  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  latest  biographer  of  Cicero. 
"  Hortensius,  however,  fearing  that  the  tribune  Fufius  Calenus  would 
interpose  his  veto  if  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  people,  and  so  render 
it  a  dead  letter/  proposed  that  Fufius  himself  should  bring  forward  a 
bill  declaring,  like  the  other  bill,  that  Clodius's  oflfence  was  sacrilege, 
but  providing  that  the  jury  should  be  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  (kcnm. 
This  was  intended  as  a  compromise,  for  it  limited  the  number  of 
persons  out  of  whom  the  jury  could  be  formed,  and  so  diminished  the 
chances  of  having  a  needy  and  corruptible  set,  and  yet  preserved  at 
the  same  time  the  principle  of  fairness  in  not  selecting  the  names. 
But  Hortensius  felt  so  confident  that  Clodius  must  be  convicted,  that 
he  was  indiflferent  as  to  what  kind  of  tribunal  tried  him.'*^ 

If  an  historian  can  explain  a  difficulty,  let  him  do  so,  and  we  will 
thank  him.  If  he  cannot  explain  it,  let  him  state  the  difficulty  and 
leave  it,  and  we  will  also  thank  him.  What  I  cannot  imderstand  is 
the  satisfaction  some  people  seem  to  find  in  plastering  over  a  difficulty 
with  words,  and  affecting  to  give  a  solution  which  they  must  be  aware 
is  no  solution  at  all.  Neither  Mr.  Forsyth  nor  any  one  else,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  has  given  an  explanation  of  this  trial  which  a  serious 
inquirer  can  accept;  The  statement  that  the  bill  of  Fufius  declared 
Clodius's  offence  to  be  sacrilege  is  not  only  absolutely  imsupported 
by  any  ancient  author,  but  is,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  unmean- 
ing nonsense.  No  one  disputed  that  it  was  sacrilege,  or  rather 
"  incestum."  Equally  untrue  is  it  that  the  bill  of  Fufius  introduced 
any  novelty  whatever  into  the  constitution  of  the  jurj^.  It  was  the 
ordinary  practice  "  that  the  jury  should  be  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the 
decuriae."  I  defy  any  one  to  show  that  Clodius  was  not  tried  exactly 
like  any  other  criminal. 

And  yet  that  there  was  a  compromise  is  evident.  In  what  did  uus 
compromise  consist  ?  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  historians  have 
hitherto  gone  upon  an  entirely  wrong  scent. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  there  were  no 
permanent  courts  of  justice.  A  criminal  v»tis  tried  before  the  whole 
people,  acting  in  its  legislative  capacity,  either  in  the  comitia  c^^' 
turiata  or  fribfffa,  the  difference  being  that  a  consul  or  pnetor  pr^' 
sided  in  the  former,  a  tribune  in  the  latter.  Each  sentence  was  in 
fact  a  law  for  that  special  occasion.  The  first  modification  of  fti^ 
usage  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  people  to  try  an 
offender  under  the  presidency  of  a  praetor  (Qucpstio).  A  furth<?r 
modification  was  when  permanent  machinery  of  this  kind  was  p^ 

(1)  Observe  the  coolness  of  the  assumption  that  the  bill  would  have  passed.   ^"• 
Forsyth  ought  to  know  that  a  tribune's  veto  was  interposed,  not  after  a  bill  had  m^-'^ 
but  before  it  was  put  to  the  vote. 
i   (2)  Forsyth's  "  Life  of  Cicero,"  i.  151. 
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vid^d  for  trying  certain  classes  of  crime  {Qiuediones  perpetuw).  All 
these  QuwHtioiies  perpefuce  had  been  appointed  by  the  people  assembled 
in  comitia  fribittay  and  being  regarded  as  mere  committees  of  that 
assembly,  they  could  not  inflict  capital  punishment,  a  prerogative  of 
which  the  comitia  tnhuta  had  been  deprived  at  the  time  of  the  Decem- 
viral  legislation.  The  comitia  centuriata  (or  a  committee  of  it,  had  such 
existed)  could  sentence  to  death.  But  during  the  later  period  of  the 
commonwealth  the  centuriata  had  practically  become  obsolete  except 
for  the  election  of  magistrates.  All  important  business  was  transacted 
ui  the  tributa,  of  which,  as  I  have  said,  the  Qnwntiones  perpetuce  were 
ofEbhoots.^ 

Now,  when  the  oligarchy  wanted  to  try  Clodius,  I  shoidd  be  glad  to 
know  before  what  court  they  were  to  bring  him.  There  might  be 
dear  laws  against  incestum.  But  unless  inccstum  came  under  one  of 
those  classes  of  crime  for  which  Quwstioncs  had  been  establi8hed,'thero 
was  no  means  of  setting  the  law  in  operation.  There  were  QnwHtiones 
perpetuce  do  Repetundia,  do  Sicariis  ct  Vcneficis^  de  ParHcidio,  &c.,  but 
none  de  Incesto.  It  was  a  casus  omisms.  On  such  a  difl5ci;lty  arising, 
the  ordinary  course  would  have  been  for  a  tribime,  upon  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  Senate,  to  have  proposed  the  necessary  law  to  the  comitia 
iributa  for  the  creation  of  a  new  Qu(estio  de  Incesto.  When  the  law 
was  carried,  the  usual  number  of  jurymen  (Jndices),  probably  seventy 
or  eighty,  would  have  been  selected  by  lot  from  the  decuviw,  and 
after  the  usual  challenges  on  the  part  of  accuser  and  defendant 
(re/ectiones),  the  remainder  would  have  been  impannelied,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  pnctor,  to  try  the  accused. 

Such  would  have  been  the  ordinary  procedure.  But  I  imagine  that 
on  this  occasion  the  oligarchy,  in  the  spirit  of  presumptuous  violence 
which  they  had  manifested  since  the  coup  d'etat,  were  bent  on 
nothing  less  than  galvanising  the  comitia  centuriata  into  a  new  life 
fop  the  purpose  of  creating  by  its  instrumentality  a  Quwstio  to  try 
Clodius.  They  promised  themselves  two  advantages  from  this  course : 
the  first  was,  that  in  creating  a  new  Qucestio,  anew  method  of  select- 
ing a  jurj^  might  be  introduced ;  the  other  was,  that  a  Qmmtio 
enoianating  from  the  comitia  centuriata  would  have  the  powor  of 
sentencing  to  death.  It  is  ustonishing  that  amidfit  all  the  discussion 
about  this  celebrated  trial,  no  one  should  have  drawn  attention  to 
the  significant  fact  that,  tliougli  all  the  tribunes  except  Fufius  were 
on  their  side,  the  Senate  direct  the  consuls  to  move  the  bill,  and  that 
after  one  failure  it  is  still  the  consul::  whom  they  require  to  renew 
the  attempt ;  and  this,  though  one  of  these  magistrates  was  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  defeat  the  measure  which  he  was  obliged  in  his 
official  capacitor  to  introduce.     AVTiy  was  not  a  tribune  employed  in 

(I)  Sco  llic  lucM  and  philoso[)hical  troatraent  of  this  sabjcct  in  Mr.  Maino^s  Ancient 
Law,  cliap.  x. 
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the  usual  way  ?     There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question.       4 
tribune  could  not  convoke  or  set  in  motion  the  comitia  centnrirw/^^ 
and  it  was  by  that  assembly  that  the  Senate  was  determined  to  act 
It  is  true  neither  Cicero  nor  any  other  authority  mentions  that  tie 
bill  was  moved  in  the  comitia  cod ur lata,    I  presume  that  for  a  RomaD 
such  information  was  not  necessary,  because  to  tell  him  that  a  bill 
was  moved  by  a  consid  was  equivalent  to  telling  him  that  it  was 
moved  in  the  comitia  ccntiwiata.     This  point  being  established,  I  can 
see  no  more  probable  motives  for  the  policy  of  the  Senate  than  thase 
I  have  suggested  above;  the  desire,  namely,  to  pack  a  jury,  and  to 
obtain  a  sentence  of  death.     There  were,  it  is  true,  features  in  the 
organisation  of  the  comitia  centuriata  which  made  it  somewhat  less 
democratic  than   the   trihuta;    its   origin   and  traditions   were  less 
offensive  to   the  oligarchy;    but   I   cannot  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  they  would  have  convulsed  Rome  for  so  trifling  an  advantage. 

After  resolving,  then,  to  propose  the  consular  bill  a  second  time, 
the  Senate  had  at  the  last  moment  flinched  from  the  dead  lock  that 
would  have  ensued  if  Fufius  had  met  its  resolution  with  the  triba- 
nitian  veto.  Fufius  undertook  to  bring  in  a  bill  himself  in  the  or- 
dinary way — that  is,  in  the  comitia  trihuta — for  constituting  a  Qimtio 
to  try  Clodius.  With  this  compromise  the  Senate  was  forced  to  con- 
tent itself.  The  attempt  to  institute  a  Qimstio  emanating  from  the 
comitia  centuriata ,  the  power  of  packing  a  jury,  the  satisfaction  of 
executing  Clodius — these  much-desired  objects  it  had  to  forego.  But 
as  the  facts  charged  against  Clodius  could  not  be  seriously  disputed, 
as  the  jury  would  be  certain  to  contain  many  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents, as  superstitious  feelings  might  influence  many  who  were  his 
political  supporters,  the  Senate  counted  almost  with  certainty  upon 
obtaining  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  infliction  of  a  serious  penalty. 

The  court  was  constituted,  and  the  trial  was  conducted,  I  repeat 
it,  by  the  ordinary  rules.  L.  Lentulus  for  the  prosecution,  and  Cuno 
ptrc  for  the  defence,  challenged  as  many  jurors  as  the  law  allowed. 
At  last  a  jury  of  fifty-six  was  impannelled.  Clodius  set  up  an  alibi, 
which  Cicero  was  called  by  the  prosecution  to  disprove.^  Dio  Cassius 
tells  us  that  he  was  tried,  not  only  for  the  affair  of  the  Bona  Dea,  but 
for  mutinous  conduct  when  serving  in  Asia,  and  for  incest  with  his 

(1)  Niobulir,  in  his  lectures  (vol.  iii.  p.  28  of  the  English  edition),  says  that  Godio* 
"  had  the  impudenceto  call  Cicero  as  his  witness,"  hut  that  Cicero  "  not  only  bore  vitnc* 
against  Clodius,  but  g^ve  free  expression  to  his  indignation,  and  said  things  wIi^cb 
would  necessarily  have  brought  about  the  condemnation  of  Clodius,  had  he  not  p^r* 
chased  his  acquittal."  This  is  all  a  pure  invention  of  Nicbuhr's.  Cicero,  vriti^? 
immediately  after  the  trial  to  Atticus  (i.  16),  expressly  tells  him  that  he  had  said  w 
little  as  he  could  :  "  Contraxi  vela,  nequc  dixi  quidquam  pro  tostimonio  nisi  quod  citit 
ita  notum  atque  testatum  ut  non  possem  pnetcrire."  Niebuhr  tells  us  that  helov^*^ 
Cicero  as  if  he  had  known  him,  and  that  he  had  obtained  a  thorough  insight  into  hu 
character  by  studying  that  of  Frederic  Jacobi.  Perhaps  he  found  out  what  Cicero  said 
on  the  trial  in  some  similar  way. 
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sister  ;  wliicli  evidently  only  moans  that  the  accuser,  after  the  usual 
fashion,  raked  up  all  the  stories,  true  or  false,  that  were  current  about 
him.     Eventually  he  was  aquitted  by  a  majority  of  six. 

Cicero,  of  course,  says  that  the  majority  were  bribed  ;  and,  looking 
at  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  charged  against  Clodius,  historians  have 
unhesitatingly  accepted  his  statement,  even  to  its  most  incredible  and 
disgusting  details.  For  my  part,  I  see  no  necessity  for  such  an 
hypothesis ;  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  in  this  and  similar  cases 
Cicero's  assertions  are  worthy  of  notice  just  so  far  as  they  are  pro- 
bable, and  no  further. 

In  an  English  court  of  justice  every  effort  is  made  to  narrow  down 
the  discussion  to  a  simple  issue  of  fact.  Every  irrelevant  allegation  on 
either  side  is  jealously  excluded  by  the  presiding  judge.  Usage  and 
public  opinion  prescribe  a  course  to  the  jury  from  which  they  cannot 
deviate ;  though  even  in  England,  on  political  trials,  the  animus  of 
jurymen  leads  them  sometimes  to  disregard  the  evidence.  But  at 
Rome,  a  State  trial,  though  technically  relating  to  a  specified  act, 
virtually  dealt  with  the  whole  life  of  the  accused.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  juiy  looked  on  it  as  their  duty  to  take  into  consideration  other 
circumstances,  which  we  should  deem  still  more  foreign  to  the 
question.  Among  these  notoriously  was  the  political  bearing  their 
verdict  would  have.  A  Roman  jury  never  forgot  that  it  was  in  some 
sort  a  committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  No  one  can  admit 
more  fully  than  Cicero  himself,  that  they  not  only  were  at  liberty, 
but  were  boimd  to  let  such  considerations  weigh  with  them.  In  his 
oration  for  Flaccus,  he  says  : — **  Jurymen  of  good  sense  and  high 
character  have  always,  in  giving  their  verdict,  taken  into  consideration 
what  was  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  community,  public  welfare, 
and  the  exigencies  of  State."^  Again,  in  his  oration  for  Murena,  he 
calls  on  the  jury  to  acquit  his  client  of  briberj',  because  a  verdict  of 
gfuilty  wUl  give  encouragement  to  the  partisans  of  Catiline.^ 

But  there  was  yet  another  reason  why  a  Roman  jury  assumed  the 
right  of  acquitting  an  accused  person,  even  when  the  specified  charge 
was  proved  beyond  doubt.  Their  sentence  could  not  be  revised  or 
modified.  The  prerogative  of  mercy,  which  with  us  belongs  to  the 
crowTi,  at  Rome  rested  with  the  jury.  The  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities which  in  England  are  divided  between  the  jury,  the  judge, 
and  the  crown,  at  Rome  devolved  on  the  jury  alone.  This  important 
£ict  appears  to  be  entirely  overlooked  by  historians,  who  moralise  so 

(1)  Semper  g^ves  et  sapientes  judiecs  in  rebus  judleandis,  quid  utilitas  ciWtatis,  quid 
communis  aaXns,  quid  reipublicse  tcmpora  posccrcnt,  cog^tavonmt. — Pro  Flacco,  xxxix. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  in  charging  the  jury  on  Peltier's  trial,  had  the  indecency  lo  tell 
them  tliat  "  ho  trusted  their  verdict  would  strengthen  the  relations  by  which  th(? 
intercsti  of  this  countrj'  wei*e  connected  with  those  of  Frauc^\'*— State  TnaLs,  xxviii. 
618. 

(2)  Pro  Murena,  xxxvii. — xl. 
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loftily  on  the  corruption  of  Roman  courts  of  justice.  They  might 
much  more  reasonably  assume  the  depravity  of  the  Home  Secretary 
when  he  reprieves  a  criminal,  after  a  verdict  of  guilty  has  actually 
been  found  and  sentence  pronounced. 

Now  let  us  place  ourselves  for  a  moment  in  the  position  of  a  citizen 
of  the  popular  party  who  finds  himself  designated  by  lot  to  serve  on 
the  jury  of  Clodius.  lie  feels  that  this  prosecution  has  been  com- 
menced solely  with  the  view  of  ruining  one  of  the  prominent 
champions  of  his  party.  He  knows,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  is 
not  an  educated  man  in  Rome  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  the 
Bona  Dea ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  chastity  is  a  very  uncommon  virtue 
among  young  patricians.  He  remembers  that  this  very  act  was  for 
seven  months  treated  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  He  has  looked 
on  while  every  art  was  tried  to  take  the  investigation  out  of  the  hands 
of  a  regular  tribunal  and  commit  it  to  a  jury  specially  packed  by  a 
tool  of  the  oligarchy.  Two  years  have  not  elapsed  since  he  saw  his 
political  leaders  put  to  death  in  open  contempt  of  law  by  the  same 
men  who  are  now  availing  themselves  of  the  forms  of  law  to  crush 
Clodius.  The  prosecutors,  by  arraigning  the  whole  life  of  the  accused, 
virtually  place  this  issue  before  him  :  Do  you  think  Clodius  so  bad 
and  dangerous  a  citizen  that  the  first  opportunity  ought  to  be  seized 
for  punishing  him  ?  To  such  a  question,  the  citizen  who  had  selected 
Clodius  as  his  political  leader  could  return  but  one  answer.  As  fax 
us  I  can  see,  if  I  had  been  on  that  jury,  my  answer  would  have  been 
the  same.  I  would  no  more  have  sacrificed  Clodius  to  that  lawless 
and  malignant  oligarchy,  than  I  would  have  given  the  late  Lord 
Campbell  an  opportunity  for  stretching  the  meaning  of  a  statute  to 
hang  Dr.  Bernard. 

The  alibi  raised  by  Clodius  merely  amoimted  to  a  plea  of  not  guilty. 
It  was  not  believed,  or  probably  intended  to  be  believed,  by  anybody. 
The  object  of  calling  Cicero,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  to  disprove  it,  is 
evident.  It  was  hoped  that  a  sensational  scene  might  be  got  up  by 
producing  him  in  court.  In  a  letter  to  Atticus,  full  of  the  most 
laughable  vanity,  he  asserts  that  there  was  such  a  scene,  and  that  the 
jury  were  evidently  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  him.  Knowing 
as  wc  do  from  his  own  words  what  the  complexion  of  the  majority  of 
this  jury  was,  we  learn  what  to  think  of  these  certificates  of  popularity 
which  the  orator  is  always  transmitting  to  his  correspondents.  Pro- 
bably the  twenty-five  Conservatives  were  noisily  demonstrative, 
thereby  not  improving  the  temper  of  their  thirty-one  Democratic 
colleagues.  Cicero  tells  Atticus  that  he  lost  all  interest  in  the  matter 
after  the  idea  of  proceeding  by  a  consular  bill  was  abandoned,  and 
that  on  the  trial  he  said  as  little  as  he  could  help,  and  nothing  but 
what  had  been  amply  established  by  other  witnesses.  This  statement 
has  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  suggests  that  Cicero  may 
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have  been  the  only  man  in«Rome  who  could  disprove  the  alibi.^     The 

fact  is,  that   all   the  writers  who   have   treated  this   question   are 

possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  evidence  given  by  Cicero  on  this 

trial  was  the  cause  of  the  ill-will  borne  to  him  by  Olodius,  and  that 

the  enmity  of  Clodius  was  the  cause  of  Cicero's  banishment ;  both  of 

which  suppositions  are  entirely  untrue.     Clodius  knew  that  Cicero 

had  come  forward,  not  to  give  evidence,  which  was  quite  superfluous, 

but  from  a  restless  itching  to  be  conspicuous,  and  a  desire  to  please 

the  oligarchy.     The  incident  was  no  doubt  irritating  to  a  defendant, 

but  it  weighed  for  very  little  in  the  war  which  followed.     Cicero 

nowhere,  as  far  as  I  know,  attributes  his  troubles  to  it.     In  fact, 

though  the  trial  had  taken  place  in  the  spring  of  61,  we  do  not  find 

in  his  correspondence  anything  to  show  that  he  anticipated  an  attack 

from  Clodius  till  the  end  of  f*59.     That  during  all  this  time  a  bitter 

personal  hostility  was  growing  up  between  the  two  orators  is  of  course 

admitted.     But  it  did  not  result  from  the  trial.     It  arose  from  the 

speeches  subsequently  made  by  Cicero  in  the  Senate,  in  which,  as  he 

frequently  informs  Atticus  with  much  glee,  he  has  been  "  smashing  " 

Clodius  (Clodium  praesentem  fregi  in  senatu).     When  the  moment 

came  for  the  orator  himself  to  be  smashed,  Clodius  was  naturally 

ready  enough  to  be  the  instrument.     But  Cicero's  fall  was  due  to 

causes  much  more  serious  and  deep-rooted  than  his  feud  with  Clodius, 

causes  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain. 

The  coup  d^etat  of  63  had  been  made  possible  by  the  absence  of  the 

great  fighting  man  in  the  East,  and  by  the  alliance  between  the 

governing  and  moneyed  classes,  for  effecting  which  Cicero  takes  so 

^uch  credit  to  himself.     But  both  these  conditions  of  success  soon 

parsed  away.     Towards  the  end  of  62  Pompeius  returned.    Every  one 

^^  that  the  reaction  was  over  when  he  set  foot  in  Italy.     That  he 

^ould  resume  his  old  policy  of  clipping  the  wings  of  the  oligarchy 

^^m«  to  have  been  looked  for  as  a  matter  of  course.     The  only  doubt 

^^s  whether  he  would  not  lead  his  army  straight  to  Rome  and  call 

*^^  Senate  to  account  for  the  murder  of  the  Catilinarian  leaders  and 

^e  illegal  deposition  of  CaDsar  and  Metellus  Nepos.     But  Pompeius 

^^    a  slow-moving  politician.     His  vanity  was  never  disturbed  by 

^   fear  of  a  rival.      He  felt  himself  master  of  the  situation  and 

utu^^  took  a  delight  in  dallying  with  it.     "We  may  safely  affirm 

^^  to  have  both  parties  in  the  State  larding  him  with  flattery  and 

tt^ngijig  on  every  ambiguous  word  that  fell  from  his  lips  was  more 

^'^^uisitely  delicious  to  a  man  of  his  paltry  character  than  the  actual 

^^^rcise  of  government.     He  avoided  giving  any  decided  opinion  on 

^^^  trial  of  Clodius,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  61,  though 

^^^^udily  paying  court  to  the  populace,  and  taking  care  to  celebrate 

\^)  (^odius  pleaded  that  he  had  been  at  Interamna,  fifty  miles  from  Home,  at  the  time 
^^  the  outrage ;  whereas  he  had  called  on  Cicero  that  very  morning. 
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his  triumpTi  with  unprecedented  splendour,  lie  took  no  direct  part  in 
politics.  The  consequence  was  that  the  nobles,  forgetting  their  first 
awe,  began  to  hold  him  rather  cheap,  and  showed  an  indisposition  to 
ratify  his  acts  in  the  East,  or  to  provide  allotments  of  land  for  his 
veterans.  Before  the  end  of  the  vear  he  had  found  out  his  mistake. 
The  nobility  were  not  yet  sufficiently  humbled  for  his  purpose.  He 
would  have  preferred,  if  it  had  been  possible,  to  step  serenely  into  a 
quasi-regal  position  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  nobility,  rather  than 
to  storm  it  indecorouslv  at  the  head  of  the  mob.  But  the  mountain 
would  not  come  to  Mahomet ;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  ally 
himself  with  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Senate  and  revert  to  the  policy 
of  his  first  consulship. 

His  colleague  in  that  consulship  had  been  Crassus.  They  had 
signalised  their  year  of  office  by  upsetting  the  oligarchic  constitution 
framed  by  Sulla.  It  was  to  Crassus  he  now  again  looked  for  support. 
The  influence  of  the  celebrated  millionaire  naturally  lay  with  the 
moneyed  men,  and  although  Cicero  afiected  to  be  the  representative 
and  patron  of  that  class,  we  may  be  sure  they  looked  on  him  much  as 
the  hop- growers  look  on  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly.  Their  real  representative 
was  Crassus.  Now  it  happened  that  in  61  the  Senate,  stupidly  elated 
by  its  victor}'^  over  Catiline,  and  beginning  to  imdervalue  Pompeius, 
had  mortally  offi^nded  the  moneyed  men,  and  Cicero  was  moaning 
over  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  which  he  had  taken  such  pains  to 
patch  up.  Crassus  had  stood  by  his  business  friends,  and  could  now 
depend  upon  them  to  back  him  in  an  assault  upon  the  Senate. 

Caesar  was  at  this  time  in  Spain  as  pro-Praetor,  and  in  his  absence 
Clodius  was  the  most  prominent  leader  of  the  popular  party.  Conscious 
that  his  peculiar  vocation  was  to  sway  a  mob,  Clodius  had  decided  to 
divest  himself  of  his  rank  as  a  patrician,  which  prevented  him  froni 
filling  the  tribunate  ;  for,  though  any  one  invited  by  a  tribune  could 
address  the  comitia  tribiifa,  it  was  of  course  much  more  convenient  to 
wield  that  assembly  with  his  own  hand.  Exasperated  but  not  mate- 
rially weakened  by  the  destniction  of  Catiline,  recovering  its  courage 
when  the  return  of  Pompey  drew  the  fangs  of  the  reactionists, 
the  popular  party  was  now  prepared  to  renew  the  assault  on  tie 
senatorial  government.  Naturally  its  first  wish  was  to  punish  the 
chief  agents  in  the  coftj)  d^Haf,  particularly  Cicero.  He  was  veil 
awaro  that  he  had  sinned  past  forgiveness.  His  eternal  accounts  of 
the  applause  which  greeted  his  appearances  in  public  have  misled  the 
historians  into  the  belief  that  he  was  really  popular  in  the  interval 
between  his  consulship  and  his  banishment.  The  thing  is  utterly 
incredible.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  father  of  his  countrv  ^^^ 
invariably  hooted  by  the  mob.  It  is  true  he  does  not  confess  it.  But 
docs  he  ever  own  to  being  hissed,  or  even  received  with  coolness,  ou 
any  single  occasion  throughout  his  career  ?     I  have  already  said  that 
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he  seems  to  have  fought  shy  of  the  rostra  between  his  consulship 
and  his  exile,  reserving  his  oratory  for  the  Senate  and  the  courts  of 
law.  But  notwithstanding  his  careful  silence  as  to  the  contumely 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  populace,  he  betrays  the  truth  by  the  pleasure 
with  which  he  describes  one  solitary  occasion  when  he  had  been  spared 
his  usual  charivari.  With  respectable  people,  he  tells  Alticus,  he 
stands  just  as  he  did ;  with  the  vile  mob  he  is  on  much  better  terms 
than  he  was  ;  the  acquittal  of  Clodius,  in  spite  of  his  evidence,  had 
put  it  in  better  humour ;  and  so  his  "  unpopularity  had  been  pain- 
lessly let  blood."'  Another  reason,  he  says,  was  that  he  was  looked 
on  as  the  bosom  friend  of  Pompeius  ;  "  and  in  fact  I  am  so  much  in 
his  company,  that  they  call  him  Cnwm  Cicero ;  and  so  at  the  games 
and  gladiatorial  show  I  was  received  with  wonderful  applause  with- 
out any  whistling  "  (Mirandas  imarifiaaiac  sine  ulla  pastoricia  fistula 
auferebamus).*  How  many  pair  of  hands  it  would  take  to  send 
Cicero  home  a  proud  and  happy  man,  every  one  must  judge  for 
himself;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  the  "  whistling''  of  the  unwashed 
had  lately  formed  an  unpleasant  accompaniment  to  the  clapping  of 
the  front  benches. 

It  was  apparent  now,  even  to  so  duU  a  reader  of  the  political 
barometer  as  Cicero  throughout  his  career  showed  himself  to  be,  that 
the  democratic  party,  backed  by  Pompeius,  would  soon  be  dominant ; 
and  to  his  mortification  he  had  discovered  that  his  noble  friends,  for 
whom  he  had  incurred  so  much  odium,  were  ready  to  sacrifice  him 
when  the  day  of  retribution  should  come.  He  had  therefore  attached 
himself  to  Pompeius  as  the  only  protector  who  could  shield  him  from 
popular  indignation,  and,  studiously  abstaining  from  politics,  devoted 
himself  to  his  profession  of  advocate. 

Pompeius  had  commenced  operations  after  his  usual  oblique  fashion, 
by  procuring  the  election  of  his  creature  Afranius  to  the  consulship 
for  the  year  60.  But  it  was  not  till  the  return  of  Caesar  from  Spain 
ill  the  summer  of  that  year  that  the  attack  was  conducted  with  any 
vigour.  To  Casar  no  doubt  is  to  be  ascribed  the  plan  of  action 
Resolved  on  by  the  three  leaders.  The  Senate  was  to  be  humbled. 
The  chief  agents  of  the  coup  d'etat  were  to  be  punished.  The  acts  of 
Pompeius  in  the  East  were  to  be  ratified,  and  his  veterans  provided 
with  land.     Caesar  was  to  be  consul,  and  in  that  capacity  to  t-xecute 

• 

(1)  Noster  autem  status  hie  est :  apudbonos  iidem  siixnus  quos  reliqulsti ;  a])ul  Nordem 
iirbifl  ct  fsccem  multo  melius  nunc  quam  reliquisti.  Nam  et  illud  nobis  non  oh  >i,  videri 
nostrum  testimonium  non  valuisse.  Missus  est  sanguis  invidiiB  sine  dolore.  (Ad.  Ai: .,  i.  16.  j 

(2)  **  He  had  associated  himself  to  the  Smith,  whose  motions  he  had  walc}i>d  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  him ;  for  it  was  Oliver  Proudfuto's  opinion  that  men  ■  i  action 
ikowed  to  most  advantage  when  beside  each  other;  and  ho  was  delighted  whm  Home 
vag  of  the  lower  class  had  gravity  enough  to  cry  out  without  laughing.*  ouvright, 
**Ther»»  goes  the  pride  of  Perth, — there  go  the  slashing  craftsman,  the  jolly  Smith  of 
the  Wynd,  and  the  bold  bonnet-maker." — Fair  Maid  of  Perth,   ^ 

VOL.  V.  F  F 
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the  scheme  of  the  coalition.  Clodius  was  to  co-operate  as  mob-orator, 
and  the  coalition  were  to  promote  his  adoption  into  a  plebeian  house, 
with  a  view  to  the  tribimate. 

Caesar's  election  was  carried  in  spite  of  a  profligate  expenditure 
of  money  by  the  nobility,  towards  which  even  the  strict  Cato  con- 
tributed his  share.  The  first  measure  of  the  new  Consul  on  entering 
office,  in  Januarys  59,  was  to  propose  an  agrarian  law,  which  triumphed 
over  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  nobles.  The  other  Consul,  Bibulus, 
an  obstinate  oligarch,  was  imable  to  show  his  face  in  public.  Csesar 
acted  as  if  he  was  sole  Consul.  Then  came  the  impeachments  of 
Antonius  and  Flaccus,  both  of  them  odious  for  their  share  in  the 
coup  d^etat.  When  the  verdict  was  given  against  Antonius  the  people 
dressed  Catiline's  tomb  with  flowers.^  Cicero  knew  that  he  was 
marked  out  for  popular  vengeance,  but  he  trusted^that  his  new  patron 
Pompeius  would  protect  him. 

Early  in  the  year,  Clodius,  by  the  aid  of  CoDsar,  was  enrolled  a^ 
Plebeian.     Historians  uniformly  represent  him  aa  taking  this  ste^b* 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  gratifying  a  blind  animosity  against  Ciceix^. 
If  there  is  a  childish  way  of  explaining  a   political  movement,  a 
literary  man  will  generally  adopt  it.     He  is  irresistibly  attracted 
by  what  is  petty  and  personal,  as  he  is  repelled  and  alarmed  by  the 
idea  of  an  orderly  evolution  of  human  afl^irs.     It  is  so  easy,  and  io 
the  vulgar  mind  so  agreeable,   to   attribute  the  Persian  invasion 
of  Greece  to  a  curtain  lecture  of  Atossa's,  or  the  English  Refonna 
tion  to  the  pretty  face  of  Anne  Boleyn.     The  fall  of  Cicero  was  as 
much  due  to  his  quarrel  with  Clodius  about  the  alihi,  as  the  fall  of 
Strafibrd  to  his  quarrel  with  Vane  about  the  title  of  Baby.     Cicero's 
letters   to  Atticus   at  this   time,  while   repeatedly  alluding  to  tlie 
adoption  of  Clodius,  contain  no  hint  that  he  looked  on  it  as  having 
any  special   reference  to  himself.     Towards  the  end  of  the  y^» 
indeed,  he  begins  to  get  alarmed.     The  populace  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  punishment  of  subordinates.     It  demanded  justice  on  the 
arch-criminal    himself;    and   Clodius,  irritated  by  the    abuse  and 
obscene  jests  with  which  Cicero  mercilessly  pelted  him,  made  no 
Tsecret  of  his  intention  to   call  him  to  account.      In  this  he  ^^ 
undoubtedly  acting  in  concert  with  the  coalition,  and  especially  ^^ 
Caesar,  who,  though  personally  sorry  for  Cicero,  was  determined  tliat 
justice  should  not  be  baulked.     Amnesty  for  rank  and  file  is  good; 
but  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  weakness  to  spare  a  leader  so 
guilty  and  so  unrepentant  as  Cicero.      Pompeius  acted  the  basest 
part  conceivable.     Over  and  over  again  he  pledged  himself  to  t'^ 
protig^  that  no  harm  should  befall  him.     Cicero  felt  that  his  jyatron 
was  playing  him  false,  but  mth  characteristic  weakness  clung  to  tbis 
treacherous  support.     From  Crassus,  his  old  foe,  nothing  but  hostility 
was  to  be  expected. 

(1)  Cicero,  pro  Flacco,  xxx^'iii. 
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It  is  impossible  to  read  Cicero's  correspondence  during  this  year 

without  feeling  the  most  profound  contempt  for  him  as  a  political 

observer.     He  refused  to  open  his  eyes  to  anything  he  did  not  want 

to  see.     He  will  have  it  that  Pompeius,  Gaosar,  and  Crassus,  are  the 

most  unpopular  men  in  Rome.     The  masses  are  full  of  devotion  to 

the  Senate.     Cato  and  Bibulus  are  the  favourites — ^Bibulus  who  had 

.been  driven  into  his  house  by  popular  fury,  and  did  not  venture 

.  outside  it  again  during  the  rest  of  his  year  of  office  !     In  the  theatre 

hits  at  Pompeius  are  the  signal  for  applause.    Probably  Cicero  sitting 

among  the  senators  in  the  stalls  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  their 

petidance  was  a  sample  of  popular  feeling.^     If  he  did,  he  was  des- 

.  tined  to  learn  the  truth  soon  by  bitter  experience. 

Clodius   came  into  office   at  the   close   of  59,   and  lost  no   time 
in  proposing  and  carrying  a  series  of  democratic  measures.     With 
strange  perversity  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  "  the  true  design  of 
,all  these  laws  was  to  introduce  only  with  better  grace  the  grand 
.plot  of  the  play — the  banishment  of  Cicero."     The  pimishment  of 
Cicero  was  a  logical  and  practical  necessity  of  the  policy  of  the  coali- 
tion.    Instead  of  proceeding  by  the  tedious  and  uncertain  method  of 
an  impeachment,  Clodius  proposed  a  law  that  "  whoever  had  put 
to  death  a  Roman  citizen  without  trial  should  be  banished.'*     Then 
.was  seen  a  spectacle  that  must  have  been  very  sweet  to  all  who  had 
•suffered  or  trembled  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d^^tat,  and  who  remembered 
.that  terrible  day  when  Cicero,  surroimded  by  the  nobles  and  moneyed 
men  with  their  drawn  swords,  had  led  his  prisoners  through  the 
Forum  to  the  place  of  execution.   Now  he  might  be  seen  in  a  squalid 
dress,  followed  by  a  train  of  crest-fallen  aristocrats,  and  pelted  with 
mud  and  stones  while  he  strove  to  excite  the  compassion  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.   He  tells  us  that  "  twenty,  thousand  men  "  (senatus  hominum 
que  viginti  millia)  went  into  mourning  with  him.      Sanguine  as  he 
"was  of  obtaining  the  applause  of  posterity,  he  perhaps  hardly  expected 
that  the  historians  would  solemnly  one  after  the  other  repeat  his 
wild  exaggeration,  as  a  reliable  statistical  fact.^     But  his  humiliation 
availed  him  as  little  as  the  authority  of  the  Senate.     "  People  were 
mistaken,'*  as  Gabinius  said,  "who  thought  the  Senate  was  going 
to    have  its  way  this  time ;    the  moment  was  come  for  those  who 
liad   trembled    to   take    vengeance."      Cicero    was   banished    to    a 

(1)  In  Paris,  during  tho  hottest  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  reactionists  for  tho 
most  part  had  it  their  own  way  at  the  theatres. 

(2)  Mr.  Forsyth  says  that  , twenty  thousand  of  the  noblest  youths  vi  Home  testified 
their  attachment,  &c.  Middleton  says  that  "  the  whole  body  of  the  knights  and  tho 
young  nobility  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  jw^r^Pf^^Ma/Zi/  at  fended  him  about  the  ciiyy 
XfOndon  ia  nearly  ten  times  as  large  as  Rome  in  tho  time  of  Cicero ;  but  "  twenty 
thousand  noble  youths  "  would  bo  rather  difficult  to  get  together  even  in  the  height  of 
the  season.     One  would  think,  too,  that  to  pelt  twenty  thousand  noble  youths  with  mud 

would  bo  hardly  safe  to  the  pelters.     Perhaps  if  we  cut  off  a  couple  of  figures  from 

20,000  we  shall  be  near  the  mark. 

ff2 
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distance  of  four  hundred  miles  from  Rome.  If  ever  a  statesman 
had  merited  capital  punishment  it  was  Cicero ;  but  from  the  fatal 
defect  in  the  Roman  constitution  already  alluded  to,  the  penalty 
which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  high  political  crimes  could  not  be 
inflicted,  and  the  populace  (ever  and  everywhere  less  bloodthirsty 
and  more  law-abiding  than  an  oligarchy)  did  not  apply  to  their 
fallen  enemy  the  precedent  of  violence  he  had  himself  established. 
Ca)sar,  while  inflexibly  carrying  out  the  programme  which  justice  as 
well  as  policy  prescribed,  harboured  nothing  of  malice  in  his  open, 
kindly  heart.  He  was  really  sorry  for  Cicero,  whose  amiable  qualities 
he  was  perhaps  singular  among  his  contemporaries  in  liking,  and  to 
break  his  fall  he  had  ofiered  to  take  him  to  Gaul  as  his  lieutenant 
But  Cicero  flattered  himself  that  his  sentence  must  be  revoked  ia 
a  few  days,  or,  at  most,  weeks.  His  correspondence  paints  Caesar 
and  Pompeius  to  the  life.  The  latter  he  charges,  and  justly  so,  with 
hypocrisy,  meanness,  and  treachery.  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  ib 
a  straightforward  opponent,  hard  as  steel  in  what  he  had  determined. 
Not  for  a  moment  does  it  occur  to  the  accused  man  that  there  will 
be  any  use  in  attempting  to  work  on  Cajsar's  feelings.  But  there  is 
not  an  insinuation  against  his  candour  and  good  faith.  From  Cicero 
such  silence  is  eloquent.  It  was  this  perfect  simplicity  of  character 
that  carried  Caesar,  as  it  carried  our  own  Cromwell,  to  immortality. 
The  representative  of  all  that  Cicero  most  dreaded  and  disliked,  he 
is  the  only  man  of  that  time  who  has  no  cause  to  regret  that  his 
portrait  hangs  in  the  TuUian  gallery. 

Cicero's  behaviour  under  adversity  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have 
no  wish  to  dwell.  My  aim  is  not  to  persecute  the  memory  of  an 
individual,  but  to  set  the  Roman  Revolution  in  a  clear  light,  and 
strip  ofi*  the  false  colours  with  which  the  anecdote-mongers  have 
bedaubed  it.  It  is  their  fault  if  a  rational  narrative  cannot  be  built 
up  till  this  or  that  man's  false  reputation  has  been  demolished.  Let 
us  hasten  to  examine  the  circumstances  imder  which  the  sentence  of 
banishment  was  reversed. 

The  ups  and  downs  in  Cicero's  life  are  a  well-known  text  to  stupid 
sermons  on  popular  fickleness.  I  maintain  that  "popular  fickle- 
ness" is  a  phrase  that  literary  men — particularly  the  poorest  of 
them,  journalists  and  historians — ^have  invented  to  hide  their  own 
incapacity  for  tracing  the  orderly  evolution  of  political  events.  The 
people  are  not  fickle.  Perhaps  their  most  striking  characteristic, 
especially  under  democratic  institutions,  is  the  staimchness  and 
obstinacy  with  which  they  cling  to  views  and  beliefs  once  embraced. 
Let  any  one  think  of  all  the  stupid,  conunon-place  people  ho  knows, 
— the  largest  part,  that  is,  of  his  acquaintance.  Do  they  ever 
change  their  minds  ?  Or  if  they  do  sometimes  change,  is  it  not 
always  in  obedience  to  "the  logic  of  facts,"  as  the  modern  phrase 
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is, — in  submission^  that  is  to  say,  to  defeat  ?  They  are  not  the  men 
to  turn  with  the  tide  and  ride  in  on  the  wave  of  success.  No ;  they 
drop  in,  silent  and  unnoticed,  when  there  is  no  credit  to  be  gained 
and  their  adhesion  is  valueless.  There  is  little  to  be  said  for  their 
intelligence,  but  it  is  a  shame  to  rob  them  of  their  character.  When 
circumstances  favour  their  principles  they  are  noisy  and  demon- 
strative. But  there  comes  a  time  when  things  go  against  them. 
Their  principles  seem  to  fail  in  application,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  hold  their  tongues.  Then  the  opposite  party  crow  and  triumph. 
But  where  is  the  fickleness  ?  You  might  as  well  charge  a  meeting 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  with  fickleness  because  the  room 
in  which  they  are  passing  decorous  resolutions  resoimded  yesterday 
"with  the  toasts  of  a  dinner  of  licensed  victuallers.  A  small  imstable 
per-centage  there  may  be,  which  is  swayed  by  every  gust ;  but  the 
majority  of  average  men  are  very  slow  to  change. 

I  have  shown,  I  trust  satisfactorily,  that  the  Koman  populace,  in 
l)anishing  Cicero,  were  acting  in  a  natural,  consistent  way.  I  am  now 
about  to  show  that  they  persisted  steadily  in  the  same  sentiments, 
and  that  the  reversal  of  the  sentence  was  accomplished  in  defiance 
of  their  wishes.  Such  an  assertion  may  startle  those  who- have  read 
of  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  comitia  and  the  triumphal  entry  of  the 
Tather  of  his  Country,  borne,  as  he  says,  upon  the  shoulders  of  Italy. 
What  ought  to  have  startled  them  is  the  gross  improbability  of  the 
fitory  they  have  always  been  asked  to  believe. 

CaBsar's  consulate  had  come  to  a  close  at  the  end  of  59.     Eager 
to  depart  for  his  province  of  Gaul,  where  he  was  to  enter  on  his 
military  career,  he  nevertheless  lingered  outside  the  walls  of  £>ome 
^th  a  small  armed  force  until  he  had  seen  the  banishment  of  Cicero 
carried  into  eflfect.  Then  at  last  he  turned  his  face  northwards.  Thrown 
as  he  had  been  into  close  communication  with  Pompeius  during  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  it  is  impossible  that  his  penetration  should  not 
iave  thoroughly  fathomed  the  feebleness  and  duplicity  of  him  who 
was  still  supposed  at  Rome  to  be  the  coming  man;  and  when  he 
left  to  his  care  the  programme  of  the  coalition,  it  must  have  been 
urith  considerable  misgivings  as  to  his  ability  or  willingness  to  carry 
it  out  for  any  length  of  time.     But  he  could  hardly  have  anticipated 
that  the  fretful  incapacity  of  his  ally  would  spoil  everything  before 
the  year  was  out.     As  long  as  Caesar  had  been  on  the  spot,  Clodius 
had  known  his  place,  and  had  proved  a  valuable  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  coalition.     But  no  sooner  was  Caesar's  back  turned 
than  the  tribune  took  the  bit  in  his  mouth.     Even  he  had  found 
out  Pompeius,  and  to  his  irreverent  spirit  there  was  perhaps  some- 
thing  amusing  in  treading  on  the  toes   of  the   solemn   impostor. 
What  the  points  of  collision  were  it  is  imnecessary  to  mention  here. 
Clodius  may  have  been  actuated  merely  by  private  ambition.     But 
t  is  at  least  as  likely  that  he  suspected  Pompeius  of  betraying  the 
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democratic  cause.  However  that  may  be,  the  man  o£  wne;  sweUing 
with  offended  dignity,  and  forgetting  the  great  gamsHe  had*  under- 
taken to  play,  in  his  impatience  to  crash  his  antagonist  made  orer- 
tures  to  the  nobility, — ^in  other  words,  dissolved  the  coalition. 

The  terms  of  the  nobility  of  course  weie  the  re-estabUahmeEnt  of 
the  senatorial  government  and  the  recall  of  Cioero.  The  fiz8t  con- 
dition Pompeius  might  hope  to  evade;  but  the  second  had  to  be 
executed  in  advance ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  nobles  he  paved 
thjB  way  for  it  by  "engineering"  the  elections,  as  the  Americans 
say,  for  the  year  57.  The  new  consuls  were  Lentulua  Spinther, 
a  staunch  partisan  of  the  senate,  and  Metellus  Nepos,  long  known 
as  a  tool  of  Pompeius,  who  had  hitherto  made  himself  conapiciiouB  by 
baiting  Cicero,  but  was  now  prepared  at  the  bidding-  of  his  patnm 
to  promote  the  orator's  recall.  The  compact  between  Pompcitis  and 
the  senatorial  leaders  was  made  as  early  as  May,  58,  but  it  was 
probably  kept  quite  dark  till  after  the  elections  in  July.^  Cicero 
had  already  been  apprised  of  what  was  in  contemplation,  and  had 
ventured  to  write  to  Pompeius,  but  it  does  not  appear  tiiat  he  got 
any  answer  from  the  cautious  dissembler.  In  the  meantime  Pompeiiis 
had  written  to  Csesar  to  obtain  his  consent.  It  is  dear  that  the 
answer  must  have  been  unfavourable;  for,  later  in  the  year,  Cicero's 
devoted  partizan,  SeactiuSj  went  into  Gaul  on  the  same  emmd.*  We 
may  take  it  as  certain  that  Caesar  steadily  refused  to  stultify  himself 
by  giving  any  consent  to  this  imbecile  reversal  of  the  palicy  of  tiie 
coalition. 

If  Pompeius  had  shown  his  hand  before  July,  periiaps  not  all  his 
influence  combined  with  that  of  the  nobles  would  have  oarried  the 
elections.  But,  as  it  was,  there  were  only  two  tribunes  to  head  the 
democratic  party.  On  January  25th,  in  spite,  as  it  seems^  of  the 
veto  of  the  tribune  Serranus,  the  Senate  caused  a-  bill  for  liie  reoall  of 
Cicero  to  be  submitted  to  the  people.  A  riot  ensued.  Seiranas  and 
Q.  Cicero  were  both  wounded.  The  tribune  Milo,  a  desperate  mfSan, 
who  afterwards  murdered  Clodius  with  the  warm  approval  of  Cicero, 
was  besieged  by  the  mob  in  his  house.     This  time  the   nnconsti- 

(1)  Thero  had  been  a  motion  in  the  Senate  for  Cicero's  recall  in  June,  which  Mr. 
I\>r87th  says  was  made  with  the  approval  of  Pompeius.  I  knownot  what  authority  he 
has  for  the  statement,  and  it  is  highly  improbable';  for  we  know- that  PompeiiiA  recom* 
mended  that  nothing  should  bo  done  till  the  elections  were  over.  Cicero,  Ad.  Att., 
iii  13,  14,  18. 

(2)  Cicero  professes  not  to  know  what  CsDsar  said  to  Sextios,  which  is  of  oouxw 
absurd.  **  Quid  egcrit,  quantum  profeoerit,  nihil  ad  causam.  Equidem  existimo,  si  iDe 
(ut  arbitror)  a3quu8  nobis  fuerit,  nihil  ab  hoc  profectum :  sin  iratior  non  multom."  (Cic 
pro  Sextio,  33.)  I  may  here  remark  that  Cicero  uniformly  affects  ignorance  or  uncertainty 
about  the  course  Ctesar  had  pursued.  Obvious  as  his  motives  are  fordoinif  so,  he  has 
effectually  thrown  the  historians  on  a  wrong  scent.  Mr.  Forsyth,  for  instanody- speaks  of 
Cicero  being  "  disappointed  that  Pompey  and  Ctetar  did  not  doclare  themselres  more 
openly  in  his  favour  "  (i.  213).  Even  if  there  were  a  line  of  Cicero  to  support  such  a 
statement,  which  there  is  not,  to  credit  it  would  show  a  hopeloas  misapprehensioiii  of  the 
sitaation. 
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tutional  attempt  to  ignore  iiie  tribunitian  veto  was  defeated.  Cicero, 
of  course,  says  that  Serranus  was  bribed  with  the  gold  of  Clodius,. 
and  that  the  assembly  was  broken  up  by  the  gladiators  of  Clodius. 
We  have  not  got  the  Clodian  version  of  the  story.  But  we  may 
guess  it  from  the  fisujt  that  Cicero's  friend,  the  tribune  Sextius,  was* 
afterwards  prosecuted  for  having  resorted  to  violence,  and  that  Cicero 
himself,  in  a  work  written  eleven  years  afterwards,  praises  Milo  for 
his  public  spirit  in  providing  gladiators  at  his  own  expense  on  this 
occasion.^ 

I  have  not  wasted  much  of  my  space  in  transcribing^  the  pre* 
posterous  language  of  the  historians,  but  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  Mr.  Forsyth's  innocent  reflections  on  these 
proceedings. 

**  All  Italy — ihe  Senate,  the  two  consuls,  all  the  tribunes,  with  one  exception,. 
Pompey  and  Csesar  (who  was,  however,  absent),  the  two  foremost  men  of  Borne,, 
an  overwhehning  number  of  the  nobility  and  respectable  class  of  citizens,  wished 
for  Cicero's  letum,  and  yet  the  wishes  of  all  were  frustrated  and  their  actions 
paralysed  by  the  violence  of  one  bold  bad  man.  But  the  explanation  is  easy. 
Every  Boman  burgher  had  the  franchise,  and  his  vote  was  as  good  as  that  of* 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  citizen.  .  .  .  There  was  no  true  balance 
of  power  in  the  constitution.  No  law  could  be  passed  without  an  appeal  tO 
universal  suffirage,  and  what  the  sovereign  people  chose  to  ordain,  even  when, 
legal  fonmdities  were  not  observed,  had  generally  the  force  of  law."  (L  216.) 

Exactly  so.  Every  Roman  burgher  had  the  franchise.  No  law 
could  be  passed  without  an*appeal  to  universal  suffrage.  That  is  just 
the  reason  why  I  decline  to  accept  the  lazy  hypothesis  of  "  one  bold 
bad  man."  That  my  vote  should  outweigh  the  votes  of  twenty  people 
who  disagree  with  me  and  whose  interests  are  opposed  to  mine,  may 
possibly  be  very  right  and  expedient ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  called  a  true 
balance  of  power  we  may  as  well  shut  up  the  English  dictionary. 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  had  been  unmistakably  declared  in 
January.  In  that  sentiment  they  persisted  through  the  spring  and 
summer,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  Pompeius,  the  authority  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  gladiators  of  Milo.  The  Senate  at  last  resolved  on 
desperate  measures.  The  citizens  of  the  mtmicipal  towns  in  Italy 
had  the  right  of  voting  in  the  comitia  at  Home,  but  practically  they 
never  exercised  it.  Their  interest  centred  in  their  own  town,  with 
its  assembly,  senate,  and  magistrates.  They  werer  no  longer  the 
independent  yeomen  who  had  cheered  on  the  noble  brothers,  the 
proto-martyrs  of  the  revolution,  and  sworn  to  live  or  die  with  the 
beloved  Drusus.^  The  industrial  population  had  perished,  or  found 
its  way  to  Eome,  and  the  government  of  a  municipium  virtually  lay 

(1)  "I  Bwcar  that  those  shall  be  my  friends  and  those  shall  be  my  foea  who  are  friends 
or  foes  to  Dnisiu ;  also  tluet  I  will  sporo  neither  mine  own  life  nor  the  life  of  my 
children,  or  of  my  parents,  except  so  far  as  it  is  for  the  good  of  Dmsas."  (Oath  of  the 
Italians.    Mommsen,  iii.  232.  Translation.) 

(2)  Cicero  de  Offidis,  iL  17. 
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with  the  wealthy  or  comfortable  slave-owners.  The  political  sym- 
pathies of  these  men,  so  far  as  they  troubled  themselves  with  imperial 
politics,  would  be  with  the  governing  class  at  Rome,  the  only  class 
with  which  officially  they  came  into  contact.  They  neither  knew  nor 
cared  what  went  on  in  the  Forum  or  Campus  Martins.  They  had 
always  looked  on  the  Senate  as  the  supreme  authority  in  Borne. 
Their  mimicipal  constitution  had  been  organised  by  Sulla  in  the  days 
of  the  reaction.  They  had  an  idea  that  Pompeius  stood  in  Sulla's 
shoes,  that  he  was  the  coming  man,  and  that  it  was  the  correct  as 
well  as  the  safe  thing  to  back  him. 

The  Senate  determined  to  employ  this  class  to  crush  the  democratic 
opposition  at  Rome.  Letters  were  written  by  the  consuls  to  the 
authorities  in  the  municipal  towns  that  all  *'  qui  Rempublicam  salvam 
vellent "  (all,  that  is,  who  could  be  depended  on  to  support  the 
Senate)  should  come  to  Rome  to  vote  for  the  recall  of  Cicero.  Pompeius 
himself  made  a  progress  through  many  of  these  towns  to  stimulate 
their  action.  The  result  was  that  large  numbers  of  Italians  were 
collected  in  Rome  on  an  appointed  day,  and  under  cover  of  these 
bands  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  that  any  tribune  exercising  his 
constitutional  right  to  impede  the  bill  for  the  recall  of  Cicero,  should 
be  treated  as  a  public  enemy — in  other  words,  knocked  on  the  head; 
and  that  if  the  bill  was  not  passed  within  the  next  five  days  of 
meeting,  the  exile  should  return  without  it.^  The  Italians  were  then 
thanked  for  their  attendance,  and  charged  to  be  in  Rome  again  when 
the  day  should  come  for  voting  the  bilL  Accordingly  on  the  fourth 
of  August  the  city  was  again  filled  with  Italians  pledged  to  support 
the  Senate.  The  consul  Lentulus  convoked  the  centuries.  The  offi- 
cers whose  business  it  was  to  distribute  the  voting-tickets  and  take 
charge  of  the  ballot-boxes  {diribitores  et  custodes  tabularum),  were  set 
aside  for  this  occasion,  and  their  places  filled  by  noblemen.*  After 
such  precautions  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  bill  was  carried. 
If  it  was  carried,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  says,  **  with  hardly  a  dissentient 
voice,"  the  farce  only  appears  the  more  absurd. 

Cicero  enlarges  with  wonderful  superlatives  on  the  triumphal  pro- 
gress which  he  says  he  made  through  Italy  on  his  return  to  Rome  in 
September.  That  the  Greek  cities  in  the  south  may  have  received 
him  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  I  think  quite  possible,  because  we 
read  of  their  welcoming  Pompeius  with  similar  extravagance  seven 

(1)  There  is  no  possibility,  I  believe,  of  fixing  the  date  of  this  fint^risit  of  the  Italians 
to  Rome.  Middleton  places  it  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  Mr.  Forsyth  gives  May  without 
specifying  a  day.  I  have  searched  all  the  authorities  carefully  without  finding  a  trace 
of  that  or  any  other  date.  I  suppose  ^iiddleton  made  a  slip,  and  the  later  biographer 
has  followed  him. 

(3)  If  thid  was  merely  the  statement  of  a  Clodian  partisan,  I  should  not  aak  any  one 
to  bcliero  it.  But  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  Cicero  himself,  who  mentions  it  twice. 
Post.  Red.  in  Sen.,  xi. ;  In  Pisonem,  xv. 
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years  afterwards ;  on  which,  occasion  Cicero  sneers  at  their  enthusiasm 
as  "ineptum  sane  negotium  et  GrsBcnlmn."^  But  nothing  shall 
make  me  believe  that  the  acclamations  he  speaks  of  in  the  streets  of 
Home,  came  from  any  but  the  nobles,  the  followers  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  Italians  who  surrounded  his  carriage.  "Within  three  days  after 
his  return  (when  his  Italian  partisans  had  no  doubt  gone  home) 
the  populace  drove  the  Senate  out  of  the  Capitol  with  showers  of 
stones,  and  Cicero  was  afraid  to  show  his  face.  In  November  we  find 
him  walking  about  Home  with  a  guard  of  armed  men  to  protect  him 
from  the  mob.  His  house,  which  he  is  rebuilding,  is  pulled  down. 
The  house  of  Milo  is  assaulted.  If  Cicero  was  a  favourite  with  the 
Homan  populace,  they  certainly  dissembled  their  love  most  success- 
fdly. 

Beyond  this  point  the  scope  of  the  present  article  does  not  carry 
me.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  rational  and  consistent  account  of 
the  events  which  have  been  distorted  so  audaciously  by  Cicero,  and  so 
credulously  by  his  admirers.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  I  have 
made  a  hero  of  Clodius.  I  disclaim  all  desire  to  blacken  Cicero,  for 
ivhom  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  kindly  as  a  man  of  warm  open 
heart,  sprightly  temper,  infinite  cleverness,  and  a  genuine,  though 
sadly  embarrassed,  love  for  virtue ;  amusing,  but  never  ofiensive  in  his 
vanity ;  and  striving,  even  in  his  least  justifiable  actions,  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  was  working  for  a  good  end.  But  I  cannot  consent 
ihat  the  history  of  the  Homan  Revolution  should  be  made  more  in- 
coherent than. 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fiiry, 
Signifying  nothing," 

in  order  to  force  it  into  harmony  with  the  prepossessions  of  literary 
men.  No  one  who  has  thoroughly  conceived  the  rottenness  of  the 
oligarchical  government,  the  vileness  of  the  Senate  itself,  the  medio- 
crity of  its  leaders,  the  misery  of  the  Roman  world,  incalculable  alike 
in  amount  and  intensity,  but  will  draw  breath  more  freely  when  he 
enters  at  last  on  the  splendid  calm  of  two  centuries,  imparalleled 
liitherto  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Actium.  The  "  feex  Romuli,"  the  '*  swinish  multitude,"  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  steadily  pushed  forwards  to  this  consummation. 
The  high-bom,  the  wealthy,  the  educated,  resisted  it  with  sword  and 
halter,  bludgeon  and  knife.  **  Not  many  wise,  not  many  noble," 
wrote  St.  Paul,  stating  a  fact,  though  he  could  not  explain  it.  If  he 
had  lived  in  our  day  he  would  have  said  that  the  proletariate  class 
has  naturally  a  breadth  of  view  which  education,  unless  positive  in 
its  spirit,  only  tends  to  impair. 

E.  S.  Beesly. 

_  (1)  Tusc.  Diap.,  i.  35. 


THE  ATLAljnC  TELEGBAPH  AND  ITS  LESSOHS. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  art  of  telegraphy  was  so  little  understood,  Aat 
only  about  twelve  persons  in  Gh-eat  Britain  had  invested  numey  in 
the  principal  schemes  which  had  been  projected.  With  the  recol- 
lections of  the  results  of  the  railway  mania  still  fresh  in  the  iniranoiy 
of  everybody;  capitalists  and  the  public  generally  looked  with  no 
ordinary  coldness,  doubt,  and  suspicion  on  schemes  which,  seemed  to 
be  much  more  chimerical  than  any  which  had  been  previously  sub- 
mitted to  the  coimtry.  Members  of  the  British  Gbvemmenty  coai- 
foimding  electric  telegraphs  with  those  inaccurate  and  trouble- 
some semaphores,  whose  windmUl-like  arms,  rising  and  falling 
lazily  on  the  heights  of  our  southern  shores,  had  communioated  the 
tidings  of  the  victories  of  our  K'elsons  and  our  Wellingtons,  rejected 
without  consideration,  and  even  laughed  at  what  they^  deemed  the 
wild  schemes  of  scientific  enthusiasts  ;  whilst  Earl  Russell  e£fectaally 
extinguished  all  hopes  of  GFovemment  aid  and  coimtenance  by  snub- 
bing a  Scottish  electrician  so  pitilessly  for  having  proposed  a  line 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  that  inventors,  baffled  and  disappointed 
on  every  side,  were  compelled  to  seek  the  patronage  and  pecuniary 
encouragement  of  a  small  knot  of  shrewd  and  influential  capitalists, 
headed  by  the  late  Robert  Stephenson  and  the  late  John  Lewis 
Ricardo,  to  whom  we  are  primarily  indebted  for  the  existing 
telegraph  system.  Several  coimtrics  on  the  Continent  did  not  possess 
a  single  mile  of  line  ;  whilst  in  Prance,^  Arago  nearly  failed  to  con- 
vince the  Ministry  of  Louis  Philippe  that  the  time  had  come  when 
electrical  apparatus  should  supersede  the  semaphore  system,  which 
had  continued  in  operation  from  the  days  of  the  first  Revolution. 

But  incredulous  orindifierent  though  governments  and  peoples  had 
been  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  land  lines,  the  climax  of  absurdity 
seemed  to  many  persons  in  this  country  to  have  been  reached,  when 
proposals  were  seriously  made  to  unite  England  and  ihe  Continent 
by  means  of  a  submerged  wire ;  and  so  late  as  the  year  1850  Ae 
jjroject  was  denounced  by  a  section  of  the  English  press  ae  "  a  gigantic 
swindle."  Nor  were  the  expressions  indicative  of  opposition  and  of 
incredulity  which  foimd  vent  at  the  time  the  results  of  mere  ignorance, 
or  confined  wholly  to  the  uninitiated.  Here  and  there  scientific  men 
might  have  been  found  who  gravely  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  scheme ;  and  one  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
telegraphic  world  endeavoui'ed  to  prove  to  the  writer,  by  daborate 
fact  and  argument,  that,  both  in  its  scientific  and  in  its  pecuniary 
results,  the  French  line  would  be  a  signal  failure.  Opinions  of  this 
nature  were,  indeed,  far  from  groundless.  The  English  land  system 
had  been  in  the  highest  degree  disappointing,  both  to  the  public  and 
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tothosewhowei^  moi^diree% interested  in  aa.811^  Theories 
^hich  had  been  propounded  and  recognised  by  able  expenmmtalistB 
<luring  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  yeara,  were  proved,  by  rigid 
practical  testa,  to  be  in  scmie  measure  unsound;  whilst  results  of 
the  most  satisfactory  nature,  which  had  been  clearly  demonstrated^ 
^thin  the  halls  of  colleges  as  attainable,  were  found  to  be  either* 
impossible  or  useless  for  practical,  every-day  purposes.  The  velocity 
of  the  electric  current  had  been  shown  to  be  about  equal  to  Hiat  of 
light,  yet  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  signals  could  not  be* 
indicated  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  Despatches  from  London  to^ 
lEdinburgh  were  occasionally  re-transmitted  at  five  or  six  intermediate 
stations,  before  they  reached  their  destination  ;  and  it  was  often  fbimd' 
necessary  to  repeat  messages  at  Berwick  to  enable  communication  to 
le  maintained  between  the  south  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng^ 
land.  The  theory  and  the  regulation  of  the  battery  were  far  firom 
l)eing  wdl  imderstood.  Huge  and  ponderous  needles  swung  on  the 
dials  witih.  the  lazy  precision  of  the  pendulum.  The  signalling  of 
«v€n  a  fraction  of  a  letter  was  not  unfrequently  the  work  of  more 
-than  a  minute.  The  system  of  insulation  was  radically  defective 
in  every  respect.  Partially  insulated  copper  wires  were  sunk  in 
"wood;  badly  covered  ones  were  encased  in  pipes;  bare  iron  ones 
"were  stretched  on  posts  insulated  at  first  by  means  of  goose-quills, 
^Eind  latterly  by  means  of  very  small  earthenware  cones.  The  results 
"^f  such  defective  systems  were,  that  the  current  often  escaped  to  the 
ground  by  a  thousand  minute  channels  ;  the  signals  were  fr^quenliy 
^o  weak  as  to  be  undecipherable  ;  whilst  fog,  rain,  sleet,  and  even 
't;he  condensed  vapour  of  every  passing  locomotive,  established  what 
"was  termed  a  "wet  contact"  between  the  wires^  and  caused  inex- 
"tricable  confiision  on  lines  which  ran  parallel.  Newspaper  despatches 
sometimes  reached  Edinburgh  from  London  by  train  before  trans- 
:2nission  by  telegraph  had  ceased  ;  whilst  inaccuracies  and  delays  were 
«o  frequent,  that  many  persons,  ignorant  of  the  real  causes,  believed 
in  the  existence  of  an  organised  conspiracy  among  the  operators  to 
transmute  and  retard  messages  with  the  object  of  speculating  in  Stock 
^md  other  exchanges. 

But  despite  the  nmnerous  obstacles  which  seemed  to  present  them- 
selves, however,  a  few  sanguine  and  enterprising  persons  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  first  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  in  the  year 
1849,  with  the  object  of  establishing  communication  between  Dover 
and  Calais.  The  scheme  was  not  realised,  however,  till  the  suc- 
ceeding year ;  and  even  then  only  for  a  few  hours.  The  very 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out  proved  that  doubts  as  to  the 
result  had  existed  even  in  the  minds  of  the  promoters,  and  that 
serious  pecuniary  difficulties  had  appeared.  Through  that  great  high- 
way of  commerce,  the  English  Channel,  the  bed  of  which  is  greatly 
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exposed  to  the  dragging  of  anchors  during  storms,  and  also  to  the 
operations  of  fishermen,  a  slender  copper  wire,  encased  in  a  gutta- 
percha rope  only  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  submerged, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  snapped  a  few  hours  after  it 
was  deposited  ;  whilst  a  French  fisherman,  who  had  hooked  the  line, 
offered  portions  for  sale  in  the  streets  of  Boulogne,  as  a  rare  sea- 
weed, or  "tangle,"  with  a  core  of  pure  gold.  The  truth  had  been 
demonstrated,  however,  that  it  was  quite  practicable  to  transmit 
messages — a  fact  which  convinced  moneyed  capitalists  that,  if  a 
cable  of  sufficient  strength  were  submerged,  it  would  be  as  easy,  if  not 
easier,  to  transmit  messages  from  England  to  France  than  firom 
London  to  Dover.  At  that  period  the  best  insulating  substance  seemed 
to  be  gutta-percha,  which  had  been  introduced  only  a  year  or  two 
previously  for  ordinary  telegraphic  purposes.  It  was  possessed  of  the 
seemingly  great  advantages  of  being  highly  plastic  and  homogeneous. 
A  far-seeing  few  maintained,  however,  that  India  and  South  American 
rubber  were  superior  ;  but,  unfortimately,  the  experiments  which  had 
been  made  with  these  substances  had  been  badly  conducted,  the  gum 
and  naptha  which  had  been  used  for  fixing  them  on  the  wires  having 
evinced  a  tendency  towards  destructiye  chemical  action.  The  second 
Channel  line,  submerged  in  September,  1851,  consisted  of  four  distinct 
copper  wire  conductors,  covered  with  gutta-percha,  surrounded  with 
spun-yam  and  hemp  which  had  been  saturated  with  tar,  and  finally 
invested  with  thick  galvanised  iron  wires  twisted  spirally,  in  the 
manner  of  railway  traction  ropes,  or  of  wire  rigging.  Enormous 
strength  was  thus  attained ;  and  no  better  proof  could  be  afforded  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  cable  than  the  fact  that  it  still  forms  the  principal 
channel  of  electric  communication  between  England  and  the  Southern 
capitals  of  Europe,  flashing  the  telegrams  of  the  ubiquitous  Keuter 
as  rapidly  as  ever.  Other  schemes  were  soon  projected  and  carried 
out,  and  a  few  years  later  a  still  stronger  line  was  submerged  to  France ; 
whilst  cables,  constructed  on  similar  principles,  stretched  successively 
from  England  to  Belgium,  Holland,  Hanover,  and  Denmark. 

In  one  sense  the  complete  success  of  these  early  efforts  was  imfor- 
tunate.  Realising  only  the  crude  and  primitive  idea  of  insulating  a 
wire,  and  of  protecting  it,  they  formed  a  kind  of  precedent  or  model 
for  all  succeeding  efforts,  without  regard  to  the  many  laws  and  con- 
tingencies which  should  form  the  data  for  guiding  us  in  the  construc- 
tion and  the  working  of  cables.  Besides,  we  have  thus  been  led  almost 
insensibly  to  the  universal  adoption  of  gutta-percha  and  of  outer 
metallic  coverings, — two  doubtful  advantages  in  long  deep-sea  lines, 
although  unobjectionable  in  short  ones  submerged  in  anchorage 
ground. 

The  question  of  establishing  communication  with  America  soon 
began  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  public.     The  crossing  of  the 
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Atlantic  had  been  long  regarded  by  a  few  intelligent  telegraphists  as 
practicable,  so  soon  as  accurate  experimental  data  could  be  accumu- 
lated upon  which  the  principles  of  construction  might  be  soundly 
based.  A  mere  accident,  however,  led  primarily  to  all  those  hitherto 
abortive  eflTorts  which  have  been  made  to  carry  out  the  great  scheme. 
An  American  joint-stock  association  had  been  formed  in  the  year 
1851,  with  the  object  of  connecting  St.  John's,  Newfoimdland,  with  the 
telegraph  system  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  so  that  by  means 
of  steamers  from  Galway  the  time  for  the  transmission  of  European 
news  throughout  North  America  might  be  reduced  to  five  days.  The 
company  fell  into  difficulties,  however,  and  the  engineer,  Mr.  F.  N. 
Gisbome  of  London,  proceeded  to  New  York,  with  the  view  of 
securing  the  assistance  of  moneyed  men  who  were  interested  in  the 
scheme.  Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  a  fortunate  American  capitalist,  who  had 
retired  from  business,  happened  by  accident  to  hear  Mr.  Gisbome's 
statements,  when  the  idea  suddenly  flashed  upon  him,  and  as  suddenly 
found  expression — "  Why  not  cross  the  Atlantic  altogether  ?  "  Ere 
a  few  days  had  elapsed,  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  no  serious 
engineering,  mechanical,  and  electrical  difficulties  existed ;  and  having 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  existing  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  the 
rights  of  Mr.  Gisbome's  association  were  purchased,  which  included, 
among  others,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  landing  cables  for  fifty  years 
on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  In  the  year  1857  the 
required  capital,  £350,000  in  £1,000  shares  was  rapidly  subscribed, 
whilst  the  English  Government  guaranteed  a  subsidy  of  £14,000  per 
annum  so  long  as  the  line  remained  in  complete  working  order.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  however,  and  only  after  protracted 
opposition,  that  Mr.  Seward  wrung  a  guarantee  of  a  similar  nature, 
by  a  majority  of  one,  from  the  United  States'  Senate.  The  manu- 
facture of  the  cable  was  proceeded  with  at  once,  but  long  ere  it  had 
been  completed,  its  failure  was  predicted  as  inevitable  by  a  few 
experienced  electricians.  In  designing  the  form  of  construction, 
little  else  would  appear  to  have  been  thought  of  than  fiexibility  and 
h'ghtness.  Hurriedly,  nay,  recklessly  gone  about,  as  was  proved  in 
evidence  before  a  Royal  Commission,  the  cable,  badly  stored,  abraded, 
pricked,  and  tinkered,  was  submerged  on  August  7th,  1858,  after  four 
unsuccessful  efibrts. 

Few  circumstances  could  have  indicated  more  decidedly  and  clearly 
the  relation  in  which  America  stood  to  Europe  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  announcement  of  the  establishment  of  communication  was 
received  throughout  the  Union.  To  ourselves  the  accomplishment 
of  the  feat  was  little  else  than  a  one  day's  wonder — a  satisfactory, 
but  still  an  anticipated,  triimiph  of  science.  From  end  to  end  of 
the  United  States,  however,  the  stars  and  stripes  waved  over  city 
and  hamlet,  cannon  thimdered,  and  bells  rung ;  bonfires  blazed  in. 
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town  and  village  alike ;  whilst  in  the  great  centres  of  actiTity,  men 
in   festive   meetings  gave  vent   to  feelings   and   sentiments  which 
reminded  one  of  the  gospel  of  fraternal  peace  preached  to  comit- 
less  thousands   on  the   Champ  de   Mars  during  the  first  French 
Revolution.      But  all  this  "joy  and  uproar"  was  destined  to  be 
of  short  duration.     Stimulated  to  spasmodic  and  imnatural  activity, 
the  cable  stuttered  and  stammered  for  twenty-three  days,  and  finally 
subsided  into  paralytic    silence    on   September   18th,    although  so 
late  as  October  20th,    it   was  for  a  moment  literally  galvanised 
into  the  semblance  of  life.     The  authentic  records  of  the  271  com- 
munications which  had  passed  through  it,  prove  clearly  that  even 
if  it  had  continued  in  operation,  it  would  have  become  a  kind  of 
international  nuisance.     Messages,  and  odds  and  ends  of  messages, 
half-formed  words,  letters  and  fractions  of  letters,  with  signals  which 
indicated  neither  words  nor  letters,  form  the  curious  though  inte- 
resting contents  of  the  Newfoundland  and  Valentia  diaries.    The 
congratulatory  despatch  of  ninety-eight  words  from  the  Queen  to 
President  Buchanan  was  sixteen  hours  on  the  way,  in  consequence 
of  several  interruptions ;  whilst  the  President's  reply  of  149  words 
occupied  more  than  ten  consecutive  hours  in  transmission.     Messages 
of  equal  length  have  not  unfrequently  been  flashed  through  Wd 
lines  within  three  minutes.    As  might  have  been  expected,  numerous 
expedients  were  resorted  to  with  the  object  of  maintaining  communi- 
cation.    Professor  W.  Thompson,  of  Glasgow,  devised  an  exquisitely 
sensitive  instrument  for  signalling,   which  was   occasionally  used. 
This  "  marine  reflecting  galvanometer,"  as  it  is  termed,  consisted  of 
a  magnetized  needle,  only  one  and  a  half  grain  in  weight,  bearing  a 
minute  mirror.    The  needle,  free  to  move,  was  suspended  by  means  of 
a  silk  thread,  within  a  coil  of  hair-like,  insulated,  or  covered  wire.   A 
graduated  scale  was  placed  opposite  the  instrument.     The  deflections 
of  the  needle  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  were  indicated  in  a  darkened 
chamber,  by  means  of  the  reflected  rays  which  fell  on  the  scale;  and 
the  telegraphist,  watching  the  flashing  of  those  rays,  recorded  their 
indications  on  a  Morse  instrument,  depressing  the  key  momentarily 
to  indicate  those  dots,  and  a  little  longer  to  indicate  those  dashes 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  telegraphic  alphabet.     A  flash 
to  the  right  indicated  the  one  sjnnbol,  and  a  flash  to  the  left  the 
other.     This  apparatus  has  proved  of  great  value  for  testing  the 
insidating  properties  of  cables.     If  there  be  no  escape  of  the  cur- 
rent to  the  sea,  the  needle  remains  motionless,  and  the  mirrored 
spepk  of  light  falls  on  zero  of  the  scale  ;  but  if  there  is  an  electric 
leakage,  it  falls  on  the  degree  which  indicates  the  amount.     The 
instrument  is  so  sensitive  that,  if  the  insulation  of  the  Atlantic  line 
had  been  perfect,  a  plate  of  copper  and  one  of  zinc,  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  contained  in  a  tumbler,  would 
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tave  caused  a  deflection  of  the  needle  of  six  degrees  from  the  up- 
right position.  It  is  by  means  of  galyanometers  of  this  nature 
that  the  condition  of  the  broken  line  of  1865  is  known  to  be  imim- 
paired,  and  that  the  operation  of  ascertaining  the  locality  of  a  fault 
is  carried  on.  A  known  length  of  very  thin  insulated  wire,  of  a 
known  diameter,  forming  the  coil  of  a  galvanometer,  should  cause 
the  needle  to  deviate  from  the  upright  position  to  an  angle  of  say 
thirty  degrees,  when  a  battery  of  a  given  strength  is  used.  A  hun- 
dred miles  of  thicker  wire,  of  a  known  gauge,  when  joined  to  the 
galvanometer,  should  reduce  the  deflection  to,  say,  twenty  degrees. 
The  1,100  miles  of  broken  cable  should  indicate  a  certain  number ; 
but  if  it  falls  short  of  that  number,  the  figures  on  the  scale  will  point 
to  the  whereabouts  of  a  fault,  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  thermo- 
meter indicates  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

Three  distinct  methods  of  educing  the  required  power  were  tried 
successively.  A  battery  consisting  of  five  himdred  of  what  are 
termed  "  Daniell's  Cells" — copper,  zinc,  and  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper — ^was  occasionally  used.  Currents  of  great  intensity  from 
induction  coils  were  also  tried,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  used  the  common  "  Shocking  Machine," 
which  is  simply  a  small  induction  coil ;  the  current  which  passes 
through  the  wire  of  the  thick  helix  inducing  the  secondary  one  in 
the  thin  wire  which  gives  the  shock.  Magneto  currents  educed  from 
coils  moved  in  close  proximity  to  ordinary  magnets  were  also  tried 
occasionally.  No  doubt  the  original  defects  in  the  cable  were  greatly 
increased,  and  tdtimately  rendered  fatal,  by  the  enormous  force  of 
the  currents  which  were  employed.  Create  an  artificial  "  fault "  by 
piercing  the  gutta-percha  covering  of  a  wire  by  means  of  a  needle 
or  a  pin ;  place  the  wire  in  water,  pass  a  powerful  current  through 
it,  and  the  wire  will  become  hot,  the  gutta-percha  will  melt  at  the 
point  of  puncture,  and  the  hole  will  be  enlarged,  till  the  leakage  of 
the  current  in  foto  will  follow,  rendering  it  impossible  to  signal 
beyond  the  "  faidt." 

One  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  afibrded  by  the  defunct  cable, 
however,  was  the  operation  of  the  phenomenon  of  induction. 
About  twelve  years  ago  it  had  been  observed  that  when  a  signal 
was  made  through  an  underground  wire  from  London  to  Liver- 
pool, a  superfluous  or  residual  current  remained  in  the  wire,  and 
thus  retarded  the  transmission  of  a  second  wave  till  the  wire  was 
discharged  by  placing  it  in  temporary  metallic  communication 
with  the  ground.  This  phenomenon  was  attributed  to  inductive 
action,  similar  to  that  which  is  presented  by  the  Leyden  jar. 
Line  the  inside  of  a  tumbler  with  tinfoil,  cover  the  outside  with 
the  same  substance,  charge  the  inside  lining  by  means  of  a  rubbed 
glass  tube,  or  an  ordinary  frictional  machine,  and  a  current  of  an 
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opposite  nature  will  be  induced^  and  will  remain  in  the  outer  tinfoil 
till  the  jar  is  discharged  by  means  of  communication  between 
both  coatings.  Long  subterranean  and  long  subaqueous  wires 
are  equivalent  to  elongated  Leyden  jars:  the  conductor  corre- 
sponds to  the  inner  tinfoil,  the  gutta-percha  to  the  glass,  and  the 
surrounding  earth  or  water  to  the  outer  tinfoil,  so  that  when  a  wave 
of  electricity  is  transmitted,  a  superfluous  one  remains  in  the  wire, 
thus  retarding  further  transmission  till  the  conductor  is  discharged, 
by  being  placed  temporarily  in  metallic  communication  with  the 
ground,  by  the  depression  of  a  key,  or  by  some  mechanical  contrivance. 
Although  phenomena  of  this  nature  had  been  anticipated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Atlantic  line,  complete  arrangements  had  not  been  made 
with  a  view  to  counteract  or  to  lessen  the  disturbing  influence  so  far 
as  was  practicable ;  and  it  is  estimated  that,  even  if  the  cable  had 
been  perfectly  insulated,  the  maximum  rate  of  transmission  would 
never  have  exceeded  ten  letters  per  minute. 

Several  expedients  are  now  resorted  to  with  the  object  of  lessening 
the  disturbing  influence  of  the  inductive  charge,  and  thereby  increasing 
the  speed  of  transmission.  By  depressing  a  key  in  much  the  same 
way  as  that  of  a  piano,  the  battery  is  placed  in  metallic  connection 
with  the  conductor,  and  the  current  is  flashed.  By  attaching  an 
additional  peg  or  spring  to  the  key,  the  flashing  of  the  current  is 
followed  by  the  placing  of  the  conductor  in  momentary  connection 
with  the  ground,  so  that  the  induced  current  is  dissipated.  In  some 
cases  the  key  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  positive  and  negative 
currents  are  flashed  alternately,  thus  neutralising  the  inductive 
charge  in  some  measure.  •  "^ 

The  failure  of  such  gigantic  schemes  as  the  Atlantic  and  the  Red 
Sea  lines  bade  fair  to  extinguish  all  hopes  of  carrjdng  out  kindred 
enterprises  for  an  indefinite  period,  more  especially  as  the  startling 
fact  was  announced  in  the  year  1861,  that  of  11,364  miles  of  cable 
which  had  been  submerged  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  not  less  than 
8,000  miles  lay  utterly  worthless.  Happily,  however,  the  attention 
of  the  British  Government  was  directed  towards  the  subject,  and  a 
Royal  Commission  was  issued,  appointing  a  well-selected  scientific 
committee  to  investigate  the  question  of  subaqueous  telegraphy  in  all 
its  conceivable  bearings.  Facts  and  opinions  of  a  highly  valuable 
nature  were  thus  elicited,  and  a  useful  and  comprehensive  report  was 
issued  which  furnished  excellent  experimental  data  for  succeeding 
enterprises.  Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  purity  of  the 
copper  conductor,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  gutta-percha;  careful 
supervision,  testing,  and  storing  were  recommended  during  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture ;  whilst  the  maintenance  of  a  due  relation  between 
the  size  of  the  conductor  and  the  thickness  of  the  insulator,  with  a 
view  to  the  lessening  of  inductive  action,  was  strongly  urged.   Armed 
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with  this  report,  Mr.  Field  and  his  coadjutors  again  appealed  to  the 
public  for  additional  capital,  with  the  object  of  laying  another  line  in 
the  same  route.      But  monej'ed  men  shook  their  heads  resolutely. 
The  original  cable  had  been  irrecoverably  lost.     Portions  of  it,  which 
had  been  fished  up  off  JS^ewfoimdland,  showed  that  any  attempt  to 
graipplc  for  it  would  be  hopelsss,  as  it  hatl  snapped  repeatedly  from 
its  own  weight.  Besides,  the  wire-covering  had  become  corroded  even 
within  a  few  months.     What  guarantee  existed,  therefore,  for  future 
success,  for  the  recovery  of  the  line  in  the  event  of  a  fault,  and  for 
permanent  efficiency,  with  the  fact  of  the  destructive  eflTects  of  the 
sea- water  staring  everj'^body  broadly  in  the  face  ?    Many  were  willing 
to  subscribe  towards  the  scheme,  but  onlv  in  much  the  same  wav  as 
they  would  subscribe  to  a  charity — in  the  fonn  of  ten  and  twenty- 
pound  notes — with  a  kind  of  conviction  that  it  was  *'  proper  "  to 
encourage  a  good  work,  even  if  that  work  promised  to  be  fruitless. 
Proclaiming  loudly  and  ceaselessly  for  years,  however,  that  success 
was  inevitable,  the  promoters  succeeded  in  raising  the  required  capital, 
but  not  till  the  beginning  of  1865. 

The  design  of  the  new  cable  differed  greatly  from  that  of  the 
original  one.    The  conductor  of  the  latter  consisted  of  one  copper  wire, 
around  which  six  smaller  wires  were  twisted  spirally,  so  as  to  give 
greater  flexibility  and  lessen  the  risk  of  a  break  in  continuity.     This 
"  strand,"  covered  with  three  layers  of  gutta-percha,  was  served  with 
jute  which  had  been  saturated  with  tar,  and  finally  surrounded  with 
a  covering   of  eighteen   **  strands "   of  thin  wire,   each    "  strand " 
having  consisted  of  seven  wires.      The  conductor  of  the  new  cable 
also  consisted  of  seven   copper  wires,  which  were  covered  with  a 
layer  of  what  is  termed  "  Chatterton's  Compoimd  '* — gutta-percha 
and  tar  ;  then  with  a  layer  of  pure  gutta-percha ;  and  so  on,  alter- 
nately, till  four  coverings  of  each  substance  had  been  given.     Air- 
holes or  punctures  in  one  layer  were  thus  likely  to  be  covered  by  the 
next.      The  "  core,''  as  the  rope  in  this  form  was  termed,  was  then 
sen-ed  with  a  padding  of  jute,  which  had  been  tanned  in  catechu  or 
bark  to  prevent  decay.     This  padding  was  intended  to  lessen  the 
pressure  of  the  outer  metallic   covering.      Ten  thick  houiogeneous 
iron  wires,  which  had  been  invested  with  Manilla  yam,  saturated  with 
tar,  were  then  placed  round  the  rope.     Homogeneous  iron,  the  kind 
of  steel  of  which  the  AVhitworth  gun  is  made,  is  so  tenacious  that  it 
may  be  strained,  twisted,  or  bent  to  a  great  extent  without  breaking. 
The  tarred  yarn  lightened  the  specific  gravitj',  and  was  also  intended 
to  prevent  the  iron  from  rusting.     The  weight  of  the  line  when  com- 
pleted was  35  J  cwt.  in  air,  but  only  14  c\vt,  in  water.     The  breaking 
strain  was  7  tons  15  cwt.      The  first  layer  of  Chatterton's  Compound 
was  intended  to  ensure  the  complete  centricity   of  the  wire ;    an 
impoi'tant  condition  of  success.      Tlie  size  of  the  conductor  and  the 
VOL.  V.  Cn  a 
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thickness  of  the  insulator  were  arranged  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
maximum  of  speed  and  the  minimum  of  induction. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1865,  the  process  of  manufacture  was  completed, 
after  eight  months  of  incessant  labour.    The  Telegraph  Construction 
Company,  who  had  obtained  the  contract,  had  taken  every  precaution 
in  the  way  of  testing,  of  hydraulic  pressure,  and  of  storing,  so  that 
the  cable  was  proved  to  be  electrically  perfect  when  c(»npleted.     The 
Great  EuHtcrn — the  only  vessel  of  sufficient  stowage  capacity — had 
been  fitted  with  three  large  iron  tanks  which  contained  water  to 
prevent  the  softening  of  the  gutta-percha  through  spontaneous  heat, 
and  in  those  tanks  2,300  nautical  miles  of  the  cable  were  stowed. 
The  distance  from  Valentia  in  Ireland,  to  Trinity  Bay  in  Newfound- 
land, is  only  about  1,000  miles,  but  a  large  margin  was  necessary'  for 
"slack,"  for  deviations,  for  inequalities  of  the  ocean  bed,  and  for 
possible  losses.     Tlie  apparatus  for  paying  out  consisted  of  a  series  of 
grooved  wheels  with  friction-straps  running  in  water,  brakes^  a  drum, 
and  a  dynanometer.     The  rise  and  fall  of  the  last  apparatus  was 
intended  to  indicate,  on  a  graduated  scale  of  cwts.,  the  amount  ot  -ziz: 
strain.     The  shore  end,  which  was  of  sufficient  thickness  to  resist  the=? 
drag   of  an  anchor,   was  laid    in  and  beyond  Foilhumerum  Bay 
Valentia,  so  far  as  shallow  water  extended,  and  a  splice  having  bee; 
made,  the  Greed  Eastern  steamed  towards  America  on  the  evening  o: 
July  23rd.     All  went  well  till  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day         '» 
when   the    marine  galvanometer  suddenly  indicated  what  in  tele—    -*- 
graphic   parlance  is   termed  **dcad   earth,"  or   in   other  wordsv,  r-^  '^ 
complete  escape  of  the  current  from  the  wire  to  the  sea.     The  ship's^       ^ 
head  having  been  put  about,  the  tedious  process  of  "  picking  up '  '^ 
by  means  of  a  steam-engine  began,  but  the  rate  of  recovery  bein^^  -S 
only  about  one  mile  per  liour,  it  was  not  till  the  morning  of  the^  -^^ 
25th  that  the  **  fault "  was  discovered.     It  appeared  that  a  pieee  ot-^^^* 
the  homogeneous  iron  wire  of  the  covering,  about  t^'o  inches  in  length.  -^^* 
had   become   embedded  in  the   gutta-percha,  and   having  been  vd^  ^ 
contact  ^vith  the  conductor,  had  led  to  a  fetal  electric  leakage.     Thr^""  ^^ 


"  fault  "  was  cut  out,  a  splice  made,  and  the  process  of  paying  out^  -^^ 
was  resumed.     Hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  the  gratifk'ing^^S- ^ 
fact  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  insidation  was  com- 
plete, and  that   immersion   in    the  cold  water  of  the  bottom 
improved   the   insulating  properties   of    the   gutta-pcfrcha   greatly.^ 
Tests  for  determining  the  conductivity  and  resistance  of  the  ooj^ier 
wire,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  insulation,  were  applied  almost 
without  intermission,  and  invariablv  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
Beginning  at  each  hour,  the  ship  fla^shed  currents  to  Valentia  for 
thirty  minutes,  and  beginning  at  each  half  hour  Valentia  flashed 
cmTents  to  the  ship  for  ten  minutes.     By  reversing  the  poles  of  the 
battery — a   lO-cdl   Daniell  arrangement — for  8i  minutes,  so  as  to 
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throw  the  galvanometer-needle  to   the  other  side,   the  signal  for 
"  speaking  "  was  occasionally  communicated,  so  that  correspondence 
could  be  maintained  between  the  ship  and  the  shore.  A  given  number 
of  movOTients  of  the  needle  in  a  preconcerted  direction  indicated  to 
Valentia  the  successful  deposition  of  each  fifty  miles.    On  July  29th, 
at  a  distance  of  about  650  miles  from  Ireland,  "  dead  earth  "  was 
reported  again ;  and  the  process  of  picking  up  having  been  resumed, 
the  faulty  portion  was  recovered  at  a  late  hour.  To  the  surprise  of  all, 
it  also  proved  to  have  been  caused  by  a  piece  of  the  wire  covering 
having  become  embedded  in  the  gutta-percha.     Rough  at  one  end, 
smooth  at  the  other,  and  equalling  the  diameter  of  the  cable,  it 
seemed  to  bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  design,  and  a  volunteer  corps 
of  inspection  was  formed  to  watch  the  men  in  the  tanks.     The 
"  fault "  having  been  cut  out,  and  a  splice  made,  the  process  of 
submersion  was   resumed  once  more ;    and  for  two  or  three  days 
matters  seemed  so  satisfactory  that  no  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of 
any  one  aboard  as  to  the  successful  completion  of  the  undertaking. 
But  suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  August  2nd,  at  a  distance  of  1,100 
miles  from  Ireland,  the  words  *'  Another  bad  fault'*  flew  from  mouth 
to  mouth.     It  was  not  a  "  dead  earth  "  on  this  occasion,  however, 
as  communication  was  still  maintained  to  Ireland,  but  the  galvano- 
meter showed  that  there  was  a  serious  electric  leakage.     In  putting 
the  ship  about  with  the  object  of  hauling  in,  the  line  chafed  against 
a  hawse  pipe.     This  defective  portion,  which  had  been  allowed  to 
run  out,  was  being  recovered,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  jerk 
either  of  the  vessel  or  of  a  paying-out  wheel,  the  cable  snapped. 
No  one,  not  even  the  engineers,  had  been  prepared  for  the  contin- 
gency of  grappling  in  mid-ocean  at  a  depth  of  two  miles  and  a  half. 
Utterly  hopeless,  however,  as  the  task  seemed  to  be,  sharply  curved 
grapnels  were  submerged  four  times,  and  on  three  occasions  the 
cable  was  hooked,  but  the  wire-rope  and  hawser  which  were  used 
yielded  in  consequence  of  the  great  strain ;  and  the  stock  of  those 
materials  having  been  exhausted,  the  Great  Eastern  returned  towards 
Ireland  on  the  10th  of  August. 

Much  as  this  second,  or  to  speak  more  correctly  sixth,  failure  to  cross 
ike  Atlantic  may  be  regretted,  still  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  instruc- 
tive in  its  bearings  on  the  future  of  long  deep-sea  telegraphy.  No 
doubt  the  promoters  had  endeavoured  to  do  their  best,  but  TiHth  the 
£ftct8  not  only  of  the  fatal  termination  of  the  enterprise,  but  of  three 
serious  faults  staring  us  in  the  face,  it  would  be  idle  to  assert  that  no 
better  frarm  of  cable  could  have  been  designed.  In  both  cases  of 
**  dead  earth  "  the  iron  wire  which  had  led  to  the  leakage  seemed 
to  be  smooth  at  the  one  end,  but  jagged,  as  if  broken  off,  at  the  other. 
Dr.  Russell  informs  us  iliat  one  man  who  had  been  working  in  a 
tank  found  a  piece   of  the  wire-covering  detached  from  the  cable^ 
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nnd  tliat  it  snapped  between  his  fingers,  being  *'bad  and  brittle." 
Further,  whilst  the  coil  in  which  the  last  defect  existed  was  being 
payed  out,  a  grating  noise  was  heard,  and  a  bystander  exclaimed  to 
Mr.  Field,  "  There  goes  a  piece  of  ware."  With  all  these  facts  before  ns, 
there  can  be  only  one  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  sources  of  mischief 
lay  within  the  cable  itself.     In  the  two  first  cases,  pieces  of  the  iron 
wire  had  probably  become  detached,  either  from  inherent  defects,  or 
from  the  heavy  strain,  and  in  passing  over  a  complex  arrangement  of 
wheels,  had  been  embedded  in  the  gutta-percha,  which  must  have 
been  softened  by  friction.   That  friction  woidd  account  for  the  smooth 
ends  of  the  wires.     The  last  fault,  however,  could  have  resulted  only 
from  a  fissure  or  a  pimcture  of  the  gutta-percha ;  the  fact  of  com- 
munication having  been  maintained  through  it,  proving  clearly  that 
the  conductor  was  only  in  contact  with  water,  and  not  wWi  ftietal,  as 
the  latter  would  have  led  to  an  escape  of  the  current  in  ioto.     Dr. 
Russell  refers  pointedly  to  the  injurious  efiects  of  the  strain^  which 
led  in  some  cases  to  the  bulging  out  and  imtwisting  of  the  iron  wires ; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  pronouncing  the  hypothesis 
of  "  design  "  to  be  wholly  untenable.     Any  enemy  to  the  scheme 
would  probably  know  that  the  insulation  could  be  effectually  destroyed 
by   the  instantaneous    and   simple   expedient   of  pressing  home  a 
needle  or  any  sharply  pointed  piece  of  metal.     No  man  with  pliers        ^ 
in  his  hand  would  cut  one  end   of  extremely  tenacious  wire,  and       -^ 
break  off  the  other.     Besides,  if  the  wire  was  in  its  supposed  state      -^ 
of  efficiency,  to  break   it  merely  with  the  fingers  was  simply  im- 
possible.    We  think,  therefore,  that  the  majority  of  electricians  will 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  defects  are  traceable  only  to  those  old 
sources  of  mischief  which  have  been  so  fatal  to  thousands  of  miles 
of  cable ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  failure,  the  real 
difficulties   began   only  with  the  process   of  deposition.     After  all 
that  has  been  done  since  1861,  there  is  the  glaring  fact  before  us, 
that  in  addition  to  the  8,000  miles  of  line  which  were  useless  then, 
there  are  1,100  miles  useless  now.     And  as  those  repeated  failures 
have  produced  their  natural  effect  by  postponing  indefinitely  under- 
takings of  great   international   importance,   towards  which   capital 
will  not  flow,  how  to  overcome  those  obstacles  which  have  prov^  so 
insuperable  hitherto  is  an  object  of  no  trifling  significance ;  and  the 
only  means  of  attaining  it  may  be  found,  no  doubt,  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  metallic  coverings  for  all  cables  which  are  intended  to  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  anchors  and  of  currents.     Designed  for  protec- 
tion, those  coverings  have  been  productive  of  little  else  than  destruc- 
tion.   Like  the  cumbrous  coat  of  mail,  upon  which  the  sword  fell  harm- 
lessly, but  which  became  dangerous  and  useless  alike  when  exposed  to 
the  buUet,  they  form  an  effective  safeguard  under  certain  conditions, 
but  a  source  of  fatal  injury  under  others.     Let  abrasion  be  caused 
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either  by  the  softening  of  the  gutta-percha  through  friction,  by  the 
accidental  pressure  of  superincumbent  coils,  by  chafing,  or  by  the 
strain  in  paying  out,  so  that  the  metallic  covering  and  the  conductor 
come  in  contact,  and  the  insulation  will  be  totally  destroyed.  Let 
partial  abrasion  be  caused,  so  that  only  a  thin  skin  of  gutta- 
percha intervenes,  and  the  insulation  will  in  many  cases  be  also 
totally  destroyed  through  the  heating  of  the  wire  at  the  defective 
point.  Let  the  covering  be  started  or  untwisted,  and  you  may  expose 
conductor  and  insulator  alike  to  a  fatal  strain.  Let  it  be  broken, 
either  in  consequence  of  inherent  defects  or  of  a  sudden  jerk,  and  the 
jagged  end  in  passing  over  the  pajang-out  machinery  may  cause 
a  puncture  or  a  fissure  in  the  gutta-percha,  which  may  either  lead 
to  an  electric  leakage  in  tofo,  or  to  one  which  will  reduce  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  line  fiJly  one-half,  by  lessening  the  speed  of 
transmission.  Further,  metallic  coverings  are  not  needed  to  prevent 
chafing  on  rocks  which  are  removed  from  the  influences  of  storms 
and  of  currents  ;  and  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any 
animal  life  in  such  depths  as  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  save  what  is 
microscopic.  No  doubt  iron  wires  add  strength,  but  they  also  add 
weight  and  strain,  both  of  which  may  prove,  and  often  prove,  fatal, 
and  all  the  strength  and  protection  which  are  required  may  be  easily 
obtained  without  the  weight  and  strain.  Another  argument  against 
the  use  of  iron  coverings  is  their  great  cost,  equal,  probably,  to  half 
of  the  total  outlay.  We  know  the  electrical  conditions  of  success, 
and  we  can  conform  to  those  conditions  ;  and  whilst  experience  and 
economy  point  to  the  dangeroiLsness  and  the  uselessness  of  metallic 
coverings,  common  sense  points  to  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a 
due  relation  betwen  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cable  and  that  of  the 
water.  An  iron-covered  line  runs  out  not  merely  perpendicularly,  with 
great  friction,  but  often,  as  we  have  seen,  with  fatal  facility.  But  if 
a  line  is  covered  with  materials  of  such  a  nature  that  a  due  relation 
will  be  maintained  between  its  specific  gravity  and  that  of  the  water, 
it  will  inin  out  in  much  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  hempen  cable 
— slackly  and  easily  in  an  oblique  direction  ;  and  all  those  risks 
which  begin  only  at  the  moment  and  continue  during  the  process 
of  deposition,  wnll  be  wholly  removed.  The  weight  being  less,  the 
strain  and  the  friction  will  become  less ;  abrasion  will  not  lead 
to  fatal  injury,  nor  a  jerk  to  a  total  severance ;  whilst  the  necessity 
for  a  complex  and  costly  paying-out  apparatus,  with  all  its  possible 
sources  of  mischief,  will  no  longer  exist.  Two  or  three  cables 
which  fulfil  some  of  the  conditions  of  success  alreadv  exist ;  and  if 
long  deep-sea  telegraphs  are  to  become  what  they  can  be  easily  made 
to  become — a  reality,  towards  which  moneyed  capitalists  can  look 
with  confidence — those  conditions  must  be  complied  with. 

Two    n  on -metallically    covered    inventions    have    been    brought 
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prominently  forward — tlie  one  bvMr.Thonias  Allan,  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  J.  Macintosli.  The  former,  twisting  steel  wire  round  the  con- 
ductor, places  the  strength  in  the  centre,  and  invest*  the  core  with 
fibrous  substances  such  as  hemp.  The  latter  uses  no  covering  what* 
ever,  placing  the  strength  in  the  insulating  material,  which  is  termed 
**  paraffin  compound,"  a  mixture,  w^e  presume,  of  rubber  and  of  paraffin 
in  its  crude  or  in  its  waxy  state.  The  results  of  experiments  made 
on  both  systems  are  very  satisfactory,  both  mechanically  and  electri- 
cally. Placed  on  the  conductor  in  successive  layers,  the  insulating 
material  of  the  Macintosh  cable  is  jointless,  whilst  it  indicates  even 
a  lower  inductive  charge  than  rubber,  thus  enabling  a  higher  rate 
of  signalling  to  be  attained.  We  believe  that  offers  have  been 
made  to  manufacture  and  submerge  three  of  these  lines  for  a  sum 
equal  to  that  of  the  broken  Atlantic  one. 

The  second  Atlantic  line  was  not  laid  ;  but  the  first  was  actually 
laid,  and  that  too  under  the  disadvantages  of  an  unusually  severe 
storm,  and  of  much  else, — a  circumstance  which  was  chiefly  attribut- 
able to  its  somewhat  lighter  specific  gravity,  and  to  its  having  been 
more  susceptible  of  easy  handling. 

Another  important  question  which  arises  fit)m  the  fact  of  the 
repeated  failures  is  that  of  the  desirableness  of  adopting  Indian  or 
South  American  rubber  instead  of  gutta-percha.  The  results  of 
elaborate  experiments,  as  wtII  as  the  facts  and  opinions  expressed 
by  every  experienced  electrician  •before  the  Royal  Commission,  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  the  former  substance  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
latter  as  an  insulator,  whilst  it  tends  to  lessen  the  inductive  charge, 
and  thereby  increases  the  speed  of  transmission.  Besides,  certain 
kinds  of  it  are  quite  as  indestructible  in  sea  water  as  gntta-percha, 
whilst  one  coat  of  it  is  equal  to  two  of  the  latter  as  an  insulator. 
Whilst  it  is  possessed  of  the  iwlvantages  of  great  elasticity,  its 
resilient  properties  would  lessen,  if  not  wholly  remove,  the  evils 
consequent  on  pressure  or  on  abrasion  ;  and  its  rapid  contractile  force 
would  render  punctures  and  fissures  all  but  harmless.  Place  a  piece 
of  wire  flatly  on  gutta-percha,  subject  it  to  great  pressure,  and  it  will 
become  firmly  embedded.  Make  a  similar  experiment  with  rubber, 
and  you  will  not  merely  find  that  the  resistance  to  the  pressure  is 
enormous,  but  that  the  wire  is  loose  on  the  surface  after  the  pressure 
has  been  removed.  Pierce  gutta-percha,  and  the  puncture  will 
remain  ;  pierce  rubber,  and  the  hole  vaLl  be  found  to  bo  invisible. 

Another  question  which  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  is,  whether 
it  would  not  be  better,  in  certain  cases,  to  pay  out  lines  by  means 
of  a  steam-engine,  abandoning  the  present  complex  apparatus  ?  The 
argument  in  favour  of  permitting  a  line  to  sink  by  its  own  weight 
is  that  it  is  likely  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  inequalities  of  ooean 
beds.     It  has  been  proved,  however,  that  nearly  three  hours  elapse 
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"fceforc  a  cable  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  portions  of  the 
Atlantic.     Besides,  in  many  cases  we  possess  only  a  very  limited 
Icnowledge  of  the  nature  of  ocean  beds.     The  Atlantic   has  been 
sounded  only  at  long  intervals,  and  the  varying  strain  indicated 
X}y  the  dynanometer  of  the  Great  Eastern  proved  the  existence  of 
:<Tequent   irregularities.     That  vessel  steamed  at  a   uniform   speed 
of  six  knots  an  hour,  so  that  it  was  the  sjyeed  after  all  which  regulated 
"^.he  paying- out,  not  the  nature  of  the  bed,  nor  the  strain,  which 
^^vas  so  great  that  if  the  vessel  had  remained  motionless,  the  whole 
-oable  would  have  sunk  in  one  spot ;  and  no  doubt  the  speed  was 
"tioo  great  to  admit  of  accurate  accommodation  to  vallej's  between 
^iosely  adjoining  hills  and  rocks  ;  and  it  may  have  been  sometimes  too 
aslow  and  sometimes  too  fast   for  undidating  plateaus.     It  becomes 
question  well  worthy  of  consideration,  therefore,  whether  many  of 
e  present  risks  would  not  be  greatly  lessened,  or  perhaps  wholly 
^^reinoved,  by  causing  a  donkey-engine  to  pay  out  at  a  rate  somewhat 
ig-her  than  the  speed  of  the  vessel. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  haviijig  found  that  they  were 
lot  empowered  to  issue  preference  shares  bearing  a  certain  dividend, 
new  association,  "  the  Anglo-American,"  has  been  formed,  with 
he  object  of  sinking  another  line,  during  July,  and  of  recovering 
-^and  completing  the  broken  one.  Tlie  cable  now  in  process  of  manu- 
facture exhibits  no  new  feature  of  importance,  save  in  the  galvanis^- 
ioii  of  the  homogeneous  wire,  a  circumstance  which  is  tantamount 
o  an  acknowledgment  that  in  its  natui^al  state  the  wire  is  liable  to 
^^'orrosion.  So  many  reasons  exist  fqr  stimulating  the  promoters  to 
-•s^success,  that  the  completion  of  the  acw  line  is  highly  probable.  But 
write  advisedly,  when  we  say  th^t  even  under  the  most  favour- 
blr  conditions  there  are  great  risks  with  iron- covered  cables.  At 
est  their  safe  submersion  is  a  lottery .;  and  their  successful  working, 
ven  when  submerged,  very  problematical.  It  is  proposed  to  sink 
i-ee  grapnels  at  intervals  with  the  object  of  "picking  up"  the 
broken  line,  the  recovery  of  which  is  probable,  provided  always  that 
"■^iio  iron  i;v'ire  holds  together. 

A  new  method  of  testing  will   be  adopted   during  the  coming 

"voyage  of  the  Great  EaderUy  with  a  view  to  the  early  detection  of 

faults.     The  fact  of  more  than  ten  miles  having  been  run  out  on 

tie  last  occasion  before  the  existence  of  a  defect  became  known, 

j)(>intB  to  the  impoilance  of  sigmdling  incessantly  from  the  fJwre, 

«icknowledging  those  signals  from  the  ship  at  long  intervals,  and 

«ven  then  only  momentarily.      A  cessation  of  the   current   would 

thus  be  discovered  instantaneouslv,  and  by  means  of  bells  or  other 

contrivances  from  the  testing  cabin,  the  brakesman  could  bo  inmie- 

cliately  ordered  to  apply  the  brakes,  and  the  engineer  to  slow  the 

engine,  thus  preventing  more  tlian  a  few  lumdred  yards  from  being 
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The  repeated  failures  on  the  Ne'vs'foundland  route  ha^'e  led  to  the 
projection  of  several  rival  schemes,  all  of  which  give  more  or  less 
promise  of  success.  One  line  has  been  sketched  out  from  England 
to  Portugal,  from  Portugal  to  Flores  in  the  Atlantic,  thence  to  Nova 
Scotia.  A  proposal  has  also  been  made  to  run  from  the  Continent  to 
Brazil ;  whilst  an  overland  line  is  being  stretched  by  way  of  Siberia. 

The  natural  and  legitimate,  as  well  as  the  most  tempting  and 
desirable  route,  however,  is  that  of  the  North  Atlantic,  which  would 
have  been  successfully  traversed  by  several  cables  long  ere  this  had 
it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  an  American  citizen,  Colonel 
Shaffiier,  of  Kentucky.  So  early  as  the  year  1852,  Mr.  Wyld,  M.P. 
— to  whom,  and  not  to  Mr.  Cjttis  Field,  the  honour  is  due  of 
having  been  the  first  to  project  a  telegraph  to  America— ^had 
taken  active  steps  for  the  formation  of  an  association  to  run  lines 
from  the  north  of  Scotland  by  way  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  Labrador  ;  and  had  he  acted  more  as  a  business  man, , 
with  a  \'iew  to  his  own  interests,  and  less  as  a  British  statesman  inter- 
ested in   the  completion  of  a  great  international  undertaking,  h 


would  not  only  have  "  realised  "  a  large  sum,  and   given  us  th< 
benefit  of  communication  several  years  ago,  but  would  probably  ha'' 
prevented  the  projection  of  the  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  line,  the 
imfortunate  failure  of  which  has  operated  so  injuriously  by  retiirdin< 
kindred  enterprises.      Colonel  Shaffher,  who  was  engaged  as  a  teh 
graph  engineer,  appreciated  the  value  of  the  route,  and  succeedeC^^  ^ 
in  securing  an  exclusive  right  of  way  for  one  himdred  years.   Durin^^^  S 
the   year  1859   he   surveyed   in   Labrador,  and  having  chartered  fc^    * 
vessel,  he  sailed  from  Hamilton's  Inlet  to  Jidianeshaab  in  Green —  -^' 
land,  thence  to  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  the  north  of  Scot —  ''^* 
land,  and  declared  that  no  difficulty  whatever  existed.     The  failure:^    ^ 
of  the  Newfoundland  cable  of  the  preceding  year,  combined  withr*^  '^ 
other  causes,  however,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  company  ;  antf^  ^ 
the  Danish  Government  having  found  that  an  error  had  been  com^ — •  -^^" 
mitted  in  placing  the   rights  in  Shaflher's  hands,   transferred  the^^^  ^^ 
concession  last  autimm  to  Mr.  Wvld,  under  the  condition  that  sa^"^^ 

association  should  be  immediatelv  formed  with  a  view  to  the  esta ^' 

blishment  of  communication.  An  opinion  haidng  gone  abroad  that-^^^  -* 
nearly  everj'  iron-covered  cable  had  a  peculiar  historj?-,  which  was  -"^^-^ 
known  only  to  the  initiated,  and  loud  outeries  having  been  raised 
about  "  sacrificing  the  interests  of  shareholders  "  to  this  patentee 
or  to  that  manufacturer,  &c.,  Mr.  Wyld's  first  step,  certainly  a  most 
judicious  and  highly  satisfactory  one,  was  that  of  choosing  a 
scientific  committee  to  decide  on  the  form  which  the  cables  should 
assume.  The  committee  consists  of  Professors  AVheatstone,  Stokes, 
Miller,  and  Franklaiid,  Dr.  Mathiesen,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  J.  Holmes, 
and  amongst  them  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
prominent  members  cf  tlie  PiCyi.l  Commission  which,  acting  under  the 
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jard  of  Trade,  was  selected  to  elucidate  the  whole  question  of  sub- 
Eirine  telegraphy.  Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  iivTitten  we  have 
en  informed  authoritatively,  that  "  no  conclusion  has  been  come  to 
io .  the  nature  of  the  insulation.  But  the  mechanical  principles 
ve  been  decided  upon ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
iglo- American  cable  it  has  been  resolved  that  the  North  Atlantic 
L6B  shall  not  he  covered  icith  iron  wire  or  any  metal  irhatever.  Whilst 
By  will  be  formulised  to  sink  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  fathoms 
r  hour,  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  best  authorities, 
air  specific  gravity  will  be  adapted  to  that  of  the  water  in  such  a 
\y.  that  under  any  circumstances  they  .will  be  payed-out  as  slackly 
a  log-line."  The  significant  and  incontrovertible  remark  is  added, 
iTou  may  break  a  taut  (or  tight)  rope,  but  you  cannot  break  a 
rfectly  slack  one."  Robert  Stephenson,  the  great  engineer,  who 
B  also  an  electrician,  declared  that  iron-covered  lines  would  bear 
tie  more  than  their  own  weight  in  water,  and  we  have  seen  that 
netimes  they  cannot  even  bear  that  weight.  Non-metallically 
rered  cables,  such  as  those  which  have  been  decided  upon  for  the 
>rth  Atlantic,  are,  however,  practically,  the  strongest,  it  being  a 
nparatively  easy  matter  to  manufacture  them  in  such  a  way  that 
)y  wiU  sustain  ten  or  even  twenty  miles  of  their  own  length  in 
.ter.  Coupling  this  fact,  therefore,  with  that  of  the  slack  running 
t  of  the  proposed  lines,  which  will  be  in  a  state  of  semi-floatation 
leaving  the  stem,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  severance, 
wever  great  may  be  the  rolling,  pitching,  and  tossing  of  a  steam- 
p.  It  is  an  equally  self-evident  fact  that  the  conductor  will 
Lther  be  broken  nor  injuriously  strained.  The  fact  is  little  known  to 
ireholders  in  "  mailed "  cable  imdertakings,  that  in  running  out, 
3  spiral  covering  and  the  gutta-percha  elongate,  the  copper  con- 
cstor  sometimes  breaks,  or  more  frequently  draws  out  in  consequence 
its  tonsile  strength,  just  as  an  originally  tight  bell- wire  ultimately 
3<Hne6  slack.  When  the  strain  ceases,  the  covering  and  the  gutta- 
rcha  resile,  or  fall  back  to  their  normal  position,  but  the  conductor 
es  not,  and  if  it  has  been  drawn  out,  it  sometimes  doubles  up  and 
gles  through  the  gutta-percha,  comes  in  contact  with  the  iron  wire, 
d  thus  destroys  the  insulation  effectually.  The  fact  may  be  worthy 
mention  that  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  overcoming  this,  as  well 
8<ime  kindred  difficulties  in  connection  with  several  kinds  of  cables. 
The  promoters  of  the  company — the  North  Atlantic — which  is 
w  in  course  of  formation,  propose  to  raise  a  capital  of  £2,000,000, 
£20  shares,  limiting  the  liability  of  each  shareholder  to  the  amoimt 
his  subscription.  Coming  before  the  public  Tvdth  the  great  advan- 
ce of  the  experience  of  the  past,  they  naturally  find  it  for  their 
berest  to  avoid  those  errors  which  have  proved  so  costly  and  so  fatal, 
le  manufacture  and  the  laj-ing  down  of  all  lines,  both  submarine  and 
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land,  the  erection  of  stations,  &c.,  are  to  be  entrosted  to  contractors, 
who  must  undertake  all  risks ;  whilst  the  cables  are  to  be  insured. 
The  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  and  Greenland  are  possessions  of  the 
Danish  Crown,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  has  not  only  insisted  <m  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  line  from  that  country  to  England, 
but  from  Copenhagen  to  Norway,  as  indispensable  conditi(Mis  of  the       , 
exclusive  right  of  way  which  he  grants  to  the  company  for  a  period     ^ 
of  fifty  years.      Tlic  result  of  this  arrangement  will  be  that  the  con-     ^ 
tinent  of  Europe  will  enjoy  facilities  equal  to  those  of  Great  Britain^ -^ 
for  communicating  directly  with  America.     Land  lines  will  run 
London  to  Hull  or  to  the  Tyne  to  meet  the  Danish  lino,  thence 
Thurso,  a  little  town  in  Caithness-shire.     Two  cables — on  oul 
and  an  in-coming  one — will  bo  sunk  sixty  miles  apart,  from  separate 
steamers,  to  Thorshavn,  in  the  Faroes,  a  distance  of  250  miles.  Lai^c? 
wii'cs  will  run  from  Thorsha\Ti  to  Haldervig,  and  cables  from  Hai- 
dei-vig  to  Bemfiord,  in  Iceland — ^240  miles.      Land  wires  wiU  ran 
again  from  Bernfiord  to  Reykjavik,  and  cables  from  Reylgavik  to 
Julianeshaab,   in    Greenland — 743   miles.      From   Julianeshaab  to 
Hamilton's  Inlet,  in  Labrador,  cables  will  run  for  540  miles.    It  is 
probable,  however,  that  Labrador  will  be  avoided,  and  lines  run  to 
Belle   Isle,  north   of  Newfoundland.       This   alternative  section  » 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  route,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that 
imlcss  some  unforeseen  accident  should  intervene,  success  will  he 
immediate,  complete,  and  permanent.     The  total  length  will  be  aboat 
the  same  as  the  Newfoimdland  route.     The  land  wires  throughout 
will  be  double  the  thickness  of  ordinary  ones,  of  such  strength  th^ 
we  know  of  only  one  instance  of  a  wire  of  the  kind  having  bec^ 
broken,  whilst  electrically  it  has  been  wholly  iminfluenced  by  W^ 
weather.     It  is  proposed  to  maintain  (direct  communication  betwe^^ 
Copenhagen,  London,  Livei'pool,  &c.,  and  America,  by  means  of  wt^ 
are  termed  "  relays"  or  "  repeaters,''  placed  at  intermediate  statioi 
These  re-franswitfers,  as  thev  should  be  termed,  are  mechanical  ooni 
vances  for  doing  away  with  manual  transmission  at  intervening  plac( 
A  current  passing  through  a  long  wire  becomes  too  weak  to  indie 
the  required  signals — it  may  be  from  the  resistance  offered  to  it, 
from  partial  leakages.      It  is  strong  enough,  however,  to  defect  , 

small  needle,  or  to  attract  the  annatui'e  of  a  small  electro-magnet,  an^  -^^ 
the  movement  of  the  one  or  the  other  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  c< 
plete  a  new  electric  circuit,  re-flashing  from  batteries  in  the  vicinity 
a  fresh  current  to  the  distant  station.     The  instruments  to  be  emploi 
are   Professor   Wheatntone's  automatic  or  self-transmitting  ones, 
highly  judicious  and  satisfactorj^  innovation  in  our  telegraph  system-^ 
automatic  instruments  affording  the  only  guarantees  of  accuracy  am^ 
of  working  a  wire  to  its  highest  money  value.     The  ordinary  methodl- 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  compositor  who  "  sets  mp  "  his  type,. 
unaided,  from  a  lengthy  nianriSf-ript,  and  prints  unrevised   sheets 
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dowly  and  laboriously  by  means  of  a  hand-press,  whilst  the  new 
system  is  analogous  to  that  which  is  adopted  in  newspaper  offices^  the 
manuscript  being  distributed  among  several  compositors,  the  proof 
xympared  and  corrected,  and  the  sheets  thrown  off  by  a  steam-press, 
^hich  prints  as  rapidly  as  it  is  fed.  Wheatstone  punches  holes  in  a 
"iband  of  paper,  by  means  of  a  perforating  apparatus,  and  the  relative 
x)sition  of  those  holes  constitutes  the  alphabet.  The  riband  is  then 
>laced  on  a  revolving  metallic  wheel,  and  when  a  metallic  style 
ouches  that  wheel  through  the  holes,  currents  are  flashed  and  kinds 
)f  pencils  attached  to  the  armatures  of  electro-magnets  record  dots 
>n  a  moving  riband  at  the  distant  station.  The  inductive  charge  on 
nifamarine  lines  pi'events  the  instrument  from  working  beyond  a  cer- 
iain  speed,  which  must  always  be  comparatively  high,  however  ;  but 
>n  the  British  land  lines,  which  will  extend  to  all  the  princq>al 
iiowns,  it  will  transmit  with  fully  twenty  times  the  rapidity  of  hand- 
n^KJfAed  apparatus. 

Objections  of  a  purely  speculative  nature  have  been  raised,  chiefly 
l>y  interested  opponents,  against  the  North  Atlantic  route,  but  no 
intelligent  electrician  can  read  the  trustworthy  information  which 
bas  been  published  without  being  convinced  that  in  a  geographical, 
electrical,  engineering,  and  commercial  point  of  view  that  route  is 
the  only  one  which  promises  immediate,  complete,  and  permanent 
success,  as  well  as  cheap  and  rapid  intercommunication.  Tracings  of 
the  soundings  made  by  Government  authority  are  before  us,  and  in 
ao  case  is  the  maximum  depth  on  any  section  so  great  as  that  on  the 
Newfoundland  route,  whilst  the  depths  throughout  are  less  than 
thoee  from  which  cables  have  been  successfully  recovered  elsewhere. 
Sir  Leopold  M^Clintock,  Captain  Allen  Toimg,  and  Captain  Davis, 
who  commanded  the  vessels  which  were  despatched  by  the  British 
Gkivemment  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  route,  are  strongly  in 
favour  of  it ;  a  large  number  of  officers  of  the  Danish  Royal  and 
Mercantile  Marine,  who  have  been  consulted,  unanimously  advocate 
it;  those  able  and  experienced  Arctic  navigators.  Sir  Edward 
Beicher  and  Captain  Sherard  Osborne,  have  ridiculed  its  opponents 
persistently  and  systematically ;  whilst  many  mvanSy  both  British 
and  Continental,  prove  that  the  objections  which  have  been  raised 
are  little  else  than  bugbears.  The  bottom  throughout  consists  of 
oose,  or  fine  mud,  the  very  safest  of  beds  for  cables  of  any  kind. 
The  strongest  argument,  however,  in  favour  of  the  scheme  is  that 
there  exists  no  necessity  for  costly  experiments  at  the  public  expense. 
There  are  no  impossible  distances  to  be  traversed ;  no  lengths  to  be 
Uud  down  greater,  or  even  so  great,  as  some  of  those  which  have  been 
long  in  successful  operation.  Between  Scotland  and  Iceland  the  cables 
irill  be  from  120  to  130  miles  shorter  than  those  which  have  been  in 
QBb  between  England  and  Denmark  for  about  seven  years ;  whilst  the 
longest  section — between  Icc^liJid  imd  Greenland — will  be  about  one- 
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half  the  length  of  the  Persian  Gulf  line,  and  about  800  miles  shorter- 
than  the  Malta  and  Alexandria  one.    In  consequence  of  the  inductive 
charge  the  speed  of  transmission  must  be  regulated  by  the  maximunr: 
capacity  of  the  longest  cable  on  the  route,  and  as  that  cable  wHl  h^ 
only  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  Newfoundland  one,  Ul 
speed,  and  by  consequence,  the  commercial  value,  should  be  thr^ 
times  greater.     The  only  objection  worthy  of  consideration,  was  tt^, 
possibility  of  danger  from  grounding  icebergs,  which  might  dix^ 
down  Davis  Straits ;   but  all  fears  on  this  point  may  now  be  con- 
sidered  as  at   un  end.      Dr.  Rink — the  well-known   geologist  axid 
Governor  of  South  Greenland — states  that  there  are  numerous  fiorcb 
or  inlets  which  are  thoroughly  protected;    whilst   it   is   said  that 
icebergs   are    never  seen   in    the    neighbourhood    of    Julianosliaab. 
Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  and  Captain  Osbome 
simply  laugh  at  the  dangers  which  are  apprehended  ;  whilst  we  are 
reminded  that  icebergs  have  neither  claws,  creepers,  nor  any  natural 
propensity  to  drift  out  of  their  legitimate  track  in  search  of  cables. 
But  we  have  some  clear  and  incontrovertible  facts,  which  should 
remove  all  doubts  and  fears,   and  set  the  matter  at  rest  at  once. 
It  is  a  universally  acknowledged  truth  that  no  iceberg  ever  reaches 
to  a  depth  of  150  fathoms.     Now,  on  examining  the  Government 
soundings,  we  find  that  for  many  miles  off  the  coast  of  the  pit>- 
posed  landing  place  in  Greenland  the  depths  varj'  from  149  to  237 
fathoms,  and  that  too  within  the  numerous  islands  where  it  is  said 
that  icebergs  proper  are  never  seen,  the  route  of  the  proposed  ciibl« 
being  out  of  the  track  of  the  ice-bearing  currents.     We  hold,  bow- 
ever,  that  even  if  there  were  risks,  although  we  do  not  anticipate 
them,  these  risks  are  not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  to  those  which 
our  own  Channel  and  German  Ocean  cables  run  from  anchors,  in 
consequence  of  the  shallow  bottom.     Drifting  icebergs  imply  open 
water,  and  where  water  is  open  ships  can  sail ;  and  where  icebergs 
ground  cables  can  be  picked  up.     Hundreds  of  vessels  engaged  m 
the  whale  and  seal  fisheries  go  far  beyond  Julianeshaab,  and  wc  can 
see  no  cause  whatever  for  apprehension  of  danger,  either  off  Qreen- 
land,  or  indeed  throughout  the  whole  route,  for  Shetland  fishermen, 
finding  themselves  on  the  track  of  those  magnificent  codfish,  vhich 
in  a  dried  state  are  so  highly  prized  in  Spain  during  Lent,  actually 
pursue  their  prey  farther  than  Julianeshaab  in  herring-boats  op^ 
from  end  to  end,  in  which  few  of  us  would  cross  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

• 

Much  interesting  collateral  information  has  been  brought  out  m 
connection  with  the  North  Atlantic  route.  We  are  told  that  spaisdy 
populated  Labrador  is  a  "  piney  and  sandy  region,"  less  inhospitah'^ 
in  some  respects  than  dreary,  fog-clad,  and  marshy,  though  flourish- 
ing Newfoimdland.  If  wc  may  credit  one  great  authority,  icebergs 
are  sometimes  as  delicately  poised  as  Druidical  rocking  stone*, 
toppling  over  when  they  come  in  colli ')iGn  with  any  slightly  resisting 
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Dody  at  the  bottom.  Exquisitely  foimed  and  delicately  fragile  corals, 
►vhich  could  not  exist  where  bergs  grounded,  were  fished  up  in 
diallow  water  where  great  dangers  were  once  apprehended.  A  Berlin 
>rofessor  discovered  that  the  sand  of  Davis's  Straits  is  not  "loose, 
•oiling  sea-sand,"  but  "  broken,  dissolved  particles  of  granitic  moun- 
ains."  A  few  specks  of  mud,  brought  up  by  a  sounding-line  from  the 
ame  locality,  are  to  him  replete  with  new  and  unheard-of  microscopic 
ii^ganisms,  and  afford  him  months  of  interesting  inquiry.  We  learn 
hat  in  some  portions  of  South  Greenland,  whore  we  had  supposed 
hat  the  natives  imbibed  seal-oil  to  a  great  extent  for  the  purpose  of 
naintaining  vital  heat,  the  winter  cold  is  never  so  intense  as  that 
rhich  sometimes  is  experienced  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  United 
States,  whilst  the  summer  sun  ripens  the  salad  vegetables  of  the  Danish 
olonists.  The  descendants  of  those  Esquimaux,  doubting  Thomases, 
rho  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  early  Moravian  missionaries, — 
>f  those  imtutored  sceptics,  whose  views  of  certain  religious  dogmas 
vere  not  far  removed  from  those  which  have  been  propounded  by  some 
mliglitened  European  intellects, — sing  the  hymns  and  repeat  the 
irayers  of  their  Danish  masters,  unlike  their  ancestors,  who  regarded 
[Shristianity  as  worthless  because  it  did  not  bring  miraculous  shoals  of 
jod,  seal,  whales,  and  walrus.  Relics  have  been  discovered,  too,  of  those 
Danish  colonies,  the  infatuated  founding  of  which  forms  such  an 
nteresting  episode  in  the  history  of  maritime  adventure,  and  whose 
tnnihilation  has  been  involved  for  ages  in  such  gloomy  and  mys- 
erious  obscurity.  We  are  told  also  that  in  Iceland  the  population 
las  been  reduced  to  nearly  one  half  of  its  former  numbei*s  in  conse- 
pence  of  the  ravages  of  epidemic  diseases ;  that  education  is  as 
iridely  diffused  as  in  any  European  country ;  whilst  in  the  capital 
TReykjavik)  one  finds  the  refinement  and  the  mental  culture  which 
characterise  great  centres  of  civilisation.  One  reads  wath  astonish- 
nent,  too,  that  the  winters  are  sometimes  less  severe  than  those  of 
Denmark,  whilst  the  summer  sun  yearly  ripens  its  crop  of  hay. 

No  scheme  which  has  been  projected  of  telegraphic  communi- 
»tion  with  America  has  afforded  us  so  much  satisfaction  as  the  North 
^.tlantic.  At  once  the  most  gigantic  and  the  most  promising,  we 
"eel  assured  that  it  is  to  that  route,  and  to  that  alone,  that  Europe 
md  America  alike  must  look  for  the  full  benefits  of  intercommunica- 
itm.  at  reasonable  prices.  The  originators  have  acted  independently 
iitherto,  and  if  they  act  in  the  same  way  hereafter  within  a  few 
^ears  not  only  American,  but  Indian  and  Australian  news  of  the 
wneceding  day  will  appear  as  regularly  and  as  inevitably  in  our 
noming  journals  as  the  Paris  telegrams  of  the  last  fourteen  years ; 
ifhilst  the  public  will  leani  what  they  could  have  been  taught  long 
Igo — that,  by  acting  rationally,  deep-sea  telegraphs  can  be  made 
io  become  as  safe  as  they  will  be  profitable.  J.  Stephen. 
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While  eveiy  other  good  seed  had  been  choked  in  the  thorns  of  the 
world,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  literature  alone  had  hved  and 
ripened.  But  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  the  Cassinese  were 
only  in  accord  with  the  general  temper  of  Benedictines  of  the  same 
age.  In  the  great  movement  of  thought  which  shook  the  west  in  the 
twelfth  century  the  order  had  no  share.  Anselm  and  Lanfranc  were 
the  last  leaders  of  intellect  who  issued  from  its  ranks  ;'  and  the  barren 
science  of  canon  law  was  the  only  branch  of  learning  which  after- 
wards was  primarily  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Benedictines. 
Monks  were  no  longer  abreast  of  the  time  in  religion  or  in  philofiopby. 
Their  elder  pupils  first  departed  to  gain  from  the  lips  of  laymen  that 
instruction  which  the  tenour  of  their  old  masters'  lives  had  made 
them  incompetent  to  impart ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  younger 
boys  were  in  their  turn  driven  to  a  similar  abandonment.  Presently 
the  monastic  schools  were  in  most  places  utterly  extinguished.  But 
stiU  it  is  rarely  that  Monte  Cassino  is  found  in  the  ultimate  grade  of 
corruption  ;  and  while  the  historian  of  Benedictine  literature,^  never 
parsimonious  of  immortality,  can  only  discover  one  name  worthy  to 
be  mentioned  in  all  the  rest  of  Italv,  he  can  accumulate  three  in  the 
more  respectable,  though  still  meagre,  catalogue  of  iUustrious  Cas- 
sinese. Odo  of  Asti,  an  expositor  of  the  Psalms,  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  Benedictine  learning  outside  the  walls  of  Monte 
Cassino  in  the  twelfth  centurj' ;  but  his  modern  repute  would  hardly 
make  it  difficult  to  confess  the  superior  merit  of  Peter  Diaconus,  of 
Leo  Marsicanus,  or  even  of  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Sinuessa.  That  the 
roll  of  physicians  was  closed  it  would  not  be  fair  to  allege  as  a  charge 
against  the  monks  themselves.  It  was  at  least  by  the  authority  of 
councils  that  they  were  debarred  from  the  practice  of  medicine,  however 
much  their  conduct  may  have  provoked  the  inhibition.  Two  Lateran 
Councils,  in  1139  and  1179,  denounce  the  studv  of  medicine  as  an 
"  enormitas,''  the  student  as  "  impudicus,"  and  declare  all  bretbr^ 
to  be  excommimicated  ijyso  facto  who  leave  the  cloister  to  teach  the 
science,  unless  they  shall  return  within  two  months.  For  three  hnfl* 
dred  years  monks  ceased  to  be  physicians.  But  though  the  hterary 
history  of  Monte  Cassino  was  utterly  barren  during  the  twclft*^ 
century,  a  school  at  least  still  subsisted  there  in  some  sort ;  and  it 
had  sufficient  vitality  in  1229  to  be  able  to  supply  professors  for  th^ 
University  of  Naples,  when  its  Franciscan  teachers,  who  had  taken 

(1)  ^iegelbauer. 
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ipen  part  against  Frederic  II.,  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
hmrs.  Of  one  other  glorj^  the  Cassinese  flatter  themselves  that 
heir  school  can  boast :  the  glory  of  a  great  light  which  flashed  out 
roBL  its  bosom  just  before  the  extinction  of  its  life  in  1239.  Thomas 
Lquinas  was  placed  in  Monte  Cassino  as  a  yoiuig  boy ;  he  remained 
here  till  the  monks  were  expelled,  and  they  justly  claim  the  honour 
{  Ilia  education.  But  when  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  new  home,  he 
ought  it  not  amongst  other  Benedictines,  but  amongst  Dominicans ; 
&d  it  may  be  a  question  whether  a  desertion  of  his  own  choice  may 
lot  neutralise  any  inference  which  could  be  drawn  from  the  unchosen 
Mociation  of  his  childhood. 

Up  to  this  date  of  1239  the  abbots  were  wealthy  and  powerftd,  but 
he  era  of  their  highest  splendour  had  long  before  departed.  The 
ODSolidation  of  the  Neapolitan  State  was  inconsistent  with  their  pre- 
ensions  to  independence,  and  in  1136  Roger  liad  already  thrown 
birn  the  fragile  edifice  of  Desiderius.  At  a  moment  when  his  troops 
r^xe  moving  northwards  to  begin  a  campaign  against  the  Emperor, 
be  monks  were  sunmioned  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  their 
efiisal  was  anticipated,  and  their  punishment  was  prepared.  Thou- 
ands  of  Normans  spread  over  the  domains,  quartered  themselves  in 
Sonte  Cassino,  occupied  the  fortress,  and  con\'inced  the  reluctant 
.bbot,  by  the  strong  argument  of  might,  that  he  must  resign  himself 
0  the  position  of  a  subject.  The  severity  of  the  transition  was 
(rftened  by  his  acknowledgment  as  premier  baron  of  the  kingdom  ; 
iid  if  dignity  could  console  for  loss  of  power,  he  could  hardly  fail  to 
le  satisfied  with  the  accumulated  titles  of  Abbot  of  Abbots,  of  Prince 
»f  the  Peace,  and  of  Chancellor  and  Grand  Chaplain  of  the  Empire. 
bit  the  temporal  power  was  unwilling  to  stop  at  the  bare  exaction  of 
tt  oath,  and  Roger  aspired  to  some  share  in  the  choice  of  a  feudatory 
rho0e  friendship  or  whose  enmity  was  so  important.  A  second 
DiUtar}'  occupation  imder  the  eye  of  the  governor  of  Capua,  a 
ttotxouslv  secured  absence  of  dissentient  monks,  led  to  the  unanimous 
iloction  of  an  abbot  suggested  by  the  king.  His  tenure  of  office  was 
tkort.  The  double  crime  of  adherence  to  the  anti-pope,  and  of  friend- 
hip  for  Roger,  marked  him  as  a  victim  to  the  temporary  predomi- 
umce  of  the  Imperial  army.  His  deposition  was  followed  by 
mdignified  squabbles  and  mean  intrigues,  in  which  Innocent  and 
Eiodiair,  each  trying  to  outwit  the  other,  attempted  to  assert  their 
iwpcctive  claims.  The  Cassinese,  whose  exclusive  right  to  choose 
Jkeir  head  had  been  so  often  guaranteed,  were  reduced  to  the  petty 
iririlege  of  deciding  by  whose  dictates  they  would  abide.  But  the 
xractice  of  papal  devolution  was  already  rijMjned  into  a  habit  in  Italy; 
be  visits  of  the  Emperor  were  at  worst  infrequent,  and  a  combination 
)efcween  the  monks  and  Lothair  postponed  the  imposition  of  a  more 
langerous  yoke.     But  from  that  moment  nearly  everj^  election  was 
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the  occasion  of  a  conflict  in  one  form  or  another  between  the  rival 
interests  of  the  Church  and  of  the  civil  power,  to  the  continually 
growing  advantage  of  the   fonner.      An  almost  invariable  custom  of 
free  election  was  exchanged  for  an  almost  invariable  custom  of  elec- 
tion under  influence.     The  practical  result,  however,  remained  much^ 
the  same.      So  long  as  the  age  of  Benedictine  popes  had  lasted,  8(^ 
long  as  the  Cassinese  were  part  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Church  _^ 
men  of  prominence  and  ability  naturally  occupied  the  abbot's  chaii>. 
When  the  monastery  had  ceased  to  provide  masters  for  the  world,  if; 
was  yet  of  importance  that  as  a  bidwark  of  the  Holy  See  against  tl^e 
Norman  partisans  of  anti-popes,  as  the  bridge  for  Norman  supporter^ 
against  the  Empire,  it  should  be  governed  with  abiKty  ;  and  states- 
men at  once  subtle  and  warlike  still  guided  its  aflairs. 

So  matters  continued  till  the  final  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
Frederick  II.  and  Gregorj^  IX.  The  imperious  necessities  of  some- 
what more  civilised  war  were  then  found  to  be  little  less  disastrous 
than  the  blind  fury  of  the  Saracens.  The  convent  was  turned  into  a 
fortress,' the  castles  and  the  town  of  San  Germano  were  oceupiedby 
force,  the  revenues  were  appropriated,  and  the  monks  were  cast  forth 
into  an  exile  of  thirty  years.  When  they  came  back  it  was  under 
the  leadership  of  a  French  abbot  appointed  by  the  Pope,  and  chosen, 
not  for  the  profit  of  the  monastery,  but  in  order  by  his  knowledge  of 
aflairs  to  uphold  the  cause  of  a  pope-made  king.  Fortimately, 
Bernard  of  Provence  devoted  himself  as  thoroughly  to  the  interests 
of  his  abbey  as  to  those  of  Charles ;  and  as  he  was  a  man  of  singular 
prudence,  and  of  no  small  boldness,  his  efibrts  sufficed  to  restore  to  it 
in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  its  former  importance.  While  engaged 
in  frequent  embassies,  while  negotiating  the  union  of  the  Eastern 
with  the  Western  Church,  or  coquetting  with  the  Lombard  cities,  he 
found  time  to  reinstate  the  ancient  discipline,  to  vindicate  the  autho- 
rity of  the  monastery  over  its  territories,  and  to  suppress  a  formidable 
insurrection.  Of  the  last  two  labours  the  second  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  vigour  which  he  displayed  in  accomplishing  the 
first.  It  had  been  a  condition  imposed  upon  Charles  by  the  Pope 
that  all  grants  made  by  Conrad  or  by  Manfred  should  be  annulled> 
and  that  the  fiefs  of  which  the  Papal  adherents  had  been  deprived 
should  revert  to  the  former  owners.  The  court  for  decision  in  sucn 
questions  was  defined  :  it  was  to  consist  of  three  of  the  high^ 
functionaries  of  the  kingdom — of  the  Great  Chamberlain,  of  theProc^' 
rator,  and  of  the  High  Bailifi*.  But  in  making  this  provision  tn® 
Pope  had  been  careful  to  make  also  an  exception  ;  he  had  reserved  fc' 
judgment  by  himself  all  claims  referring  to  lands  within  a  portion  <>* 
the  kingdom  filled  with  ecclesiastical  property  ;  and  as  Monte  Cassili^ 
was  included  within  the  limit,  questions  which  regarded  its  fiefs  vet® 
reserved  from  the  royal  cognizance.      The  method  of  procedure,  * 
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simple  and  effective  one,  suggests  the  reason  for  the  Papal  reservation. 
The  advocate  of  the  monastery  sat  alone  as  judge.  Had  he  been  a 
noble  of  high  station,  independent  of  the  abbot,  and  perhaps  superior 
to  him  in  power,  his  oflB.ce  of  protector  might  not  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  his  judicial  functions ;  but  in  this  case  he  was  at  least 
insignificant,  perhaps  even  himself  a  subject  of  Monte  Cassino.  It 
Tvould  bo  an  accident,  mifortunate  for  the  reputation  of  monkish  lords, 
if  the  insurrection  ali'eady  mentioned,  and  if  the  subsequent  greatness 
of  the  abbey,  which  was  conspicuous  enough  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
tte  king,  were  in  reality  unconnected  with  the  peculiar  formation  of 
the  court  by  which  was  determined  what  services  and  rents  were  due 
from  the  feudatories  to  the  mohks. 

The  results  of  the  inquisition  were  embodied  in  an  instrument 
known  as  the  **  Register  of  Abbot  Bernard.'^  It  consists  of  a  digest 
of  evidence,  put  together  no  doubt  with  due  regard  to  the  right 
choice  of  witnesses,  as  to  what  were  the  customs  in  the  territory  of 
Monte  Cassino  before  the  expulsion  of  1239  ;  and  since,  whatever 
its  relation  to  prior  right,  it  formed  the  standard  of  subsequent  law, 
it  may  be  taken,  so  far  as  it  goes,  without  deduction,  as  an  authoritative 
statement  of  the  feudal  renders  of  tenants  of  Church  lands  in  Southern 
Italy  during  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Unfortunately,  the 
part  which  has  been  printed  refers  only  to  a  single  commune,  that  of 
St.  Elias,  in  which  apparently  the  groimd  was  parcelled  out  into  small 
toldings,  and  the  inhabitants  were  merely  freemen,  so  that  but  faint 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  relations  between  the  abbey  and  its  superior 
Tassals.  Were  it  not  for  the  antiquated  nature  of  the  Cassinese  govern- 
ment over  the  latter,  «omc  indication  of  which  we  have  from  another 
source,  and  for  the  defined  military  service,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  people  of  St.  Elias  were  still  villeins,  but  were  just  beginning  to 
emerge  into  a  nobler  condition,  like  so  many  other  serfs  in  Italy  at  the 
time.  They  seem,  at  any  rate,  whatever  may  have  been  their  precise 
legal  status,  to  have  endured  suflSciently  onerous  burdens.  Each  man 
^^as  boimd  to  give  military  service  for  three  days  at  his  own  expense 
-whenever  called  upon,  and  no  limit  was  imposed  upon  the  number  of 
eumnions  to  which  he  might  be  subjected  within  a  given  time.  He  was 
l)esides  compelled,  on  recei\4ng  pajonent  from  the  abbey,  to  remain  in 
arms  for  such  additional  period  as  might  be  necessary.  Whoever 
possessed  a  yoke  of  oxen  was  required  to  contribute  two  days'  work  in 
harvest  time,  and  two  in  sowing  time ;  those  who  had  no  oxen  were  to 
give  four  days  of  their  own  labour — two  to  measure,  and  two  to  grind 
ihe  com.  From  everj^  one  two  fowls,  a  seventh  of  all  grain  and  beans, 
and  a  third  of  all  wine,  were  exacted  yearly  ;  together  with  an  inde- 
finite render,  to  be  commuted  into  money  according  to  circumstances, 
the  produce  of  which  was  applied  to  the  ofllces  of  the  mother  church. 
But  the  liabilities  of  the  tenant  were  far  from  being  exhausted  by 
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ais  duties  towards  the  monks  as  a  whole.  The  abbot  might  levy  con- 
tributions towards  the  expenses  of  a  visit  to  the  Papal  or  the  Boyal 
Court ;  he  might  keep  Htatc  at  the  (;ost  of  a  village  if  he  chose  to  go 
thither ;  and  that  it  might  not  gain  by  his  absence,  an  estimated 
equivalent  in  money  was  payable  in  the  years  when  it  was  free  from 
the  unwelcome  honour.  To  the  cellarer  was  annually  due  the  highway 
rate  and  a  tithe  of  the  lambs ;  to  the  clerical  governor  of  each  commune, 
the  loin  of  ever}'  pig  and  the  half  of  every  ox  or  cow  that  might  be 
killed.  Finally,  no  water  conduits  might  be  formed  without  license ; 
no  one  was  to  hunt  in  reserved  grounds  at  all,  or  in  any  place  without 
formal  permission  ;  and  the  same  restriction  applied  to  fishing  in  thfe 
rivers,  except  in  times  of  inundation,  and  except  on  the  occasion  of  fl^ 
marriage  and  of  (jhildbirtli. 

The  gaps  left  in   our  knowledge  by  this  instrument  are  partl^^ 
supplied  by  the  provisions  of  a  charter  granted  by  Abbot  Roffredo^ 
in  1189.      He  hoped  to  secure  by  it  the  fidelity  of  his  vassals  during 
the  troubles  wliich  lie  foresaw,  but  the  expectation  was  vain,  and  th^* 
turn  which  events  took,  by  confirming  rather  than  weakening  k-ifl 
power,  released  liim  from  the  necessitj'  of  putting  his  promises  in^t:  o 
operation.    The  charter  remained  a  dead  letter,  but  it  lies  still  amora.  g 
the  archives,  serving  now  to  indicate  of  what  safeguards  the  tenum>"i« 
were  destitute,  and  how  entirely  it  depended  upon  the  strength  and  tfcie 
needs  of  the  monastorv  whether  their  condition  could  be  endured  or  nci^t. 
From  its  terms  it  must  be  inferred  that  up  to  that  time  no  pay  vr 
given,  however  long  might  be  the  period  for  which  militarj'  8er\'L 
was  rendered ;  that  benefices  were  still  held  only  for  life,  and  tlfc-  ^* 
personal  pi'operty  could  not  be  disj)osed  of  by  will.     It  appears  alsir^^* 
to  descend   fi'om  matters  of  law  to  matters  of  detail,  that  forei^^^ 
monks  were  sometimes  employed  to  administer  justice,  whose  ignorai*— -^^ 
of  Lombaixl  law  introduced  the  utmost  confusion  ;  and  that  agents         ^^ 
the  abbey  were  in  the  habit  of  seizing  goods,  on  pretence  of  de^^^^' 
without  the  form  of  previous  judgment.     The  oppression  must  ha-   ^^^ 
been  extreme  in  a  territory  where  there  was  no  appeal  to  the  king  ^^^ 

to  the  roval  courts  ;  where  hardlv  anv  mesne  tenants  stood  between  tT   ^^^ 
vassal  and  the  lord,  who  was  practically  his  ultimate  superior ;  whr*^^'''^-^^ 
the  feebleness  of  those  who  existed  made  them  useless  as  protectoi 
where,  in  fact,  on  the  one  hand  the  right  to  property  was  recognis^ 
onlv  to  the  most  limited  extent,  and  on  the  other  the  burdens  whi^  ^^va 
afiected  it  were  as  heavy  as  the  administration  was  irresponsible, 
illustrates  curiously  the  granulation  of  the  particles  of  which  Ita^^*v 
was  composed  during  the  middle  ages,  that  no  guarantee  for  t'— -"^ 
hereditary  transmission  of  property  M-as  acquired  at  San  Genoano  ^^^ 
nearly  twenty  years  after  the  middle-class  guilds  had  become  suprei  ^^^^ 
in  Florence  by  the  Gueltic  revolution  of  1266. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  ancient  customs  were  willingly  relar^ 
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under  Bernard.  It  is  certain  that  he  strained  every  nerve  to  reconstruct 
an  independent  state,  and  his  permitted  creation  of  nobles,  of  knights, 
and  of  a  Constable  of  Pontecorvo,  might  almost  seem  to  amount  to  a 
tacit  recognition  that  his  title  was  not  unfoimded.     But  whatever 
Charles  conceded  he  merely  conceded  from  fear.     As  he  tightened 
his  hold  upon  the  kingdom,  the  grasp  of  the  abbot  upon  his  imdue 
privileges  grew  proportionately  loose  ;  and  before  his  death  Bernard 
found  himself  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  sipiple  baron,  and  despoiled 
not  only  of  what  he  had  assumed,  but  of  some  besides  of  the  undoubted 
rights  of  the  monastery.     The  sequestration  of  some  of  the  castles 
"was  a  blow  which  only  acquired  an  unaccustomed  force  by  coming 
from  the  hand  of  a  Papal  nominee ;  but  the  subjection  of  the  domains 
to  the  payment  of  taxes  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  was 
<a   grievance  from  its  novelty,  and  a  hardship  in  its  effects.     It  was 
doubly  a  grievance  and  doubly  a  hardship  that  the  old  exemption 
"was  never  revived.     But  it  was  their  deprivation  of  supreme  juris- 
diction which  roused  the  fiercest  anger  of  the  monks,  and  which,  even 
at  this  distance  of  time,  fills  with  gall  the  pen  of  the  liberal  Tosti.     It 
^was  a  measure  which  insulted  the  dignity  of  the  abbey  by  bringing  the 
instruments  of  secidar  authority  within  the  patrimony  of  S.  Benedict; 
•and  which  touched  to  the  quick  its  power  of  control  over  the  vassals,  by 
destroying  the  right  of  capital  punishment,  and  by  affording  a  refuge 
from  injustice,  or  a  support  to  usurpation.     To  the  abbey  the  conse- 
cjuences  were  no  doubt  serious  ;  to  Charles  it  appears  that  they  were 
"^terrible.     The  uncertainty  which  enshrouds  many  of  the  great  events 
of  history  is  proverbial ;  it  is  rarely  that  the  occurrences  which  pre- 
-oeded  and  led  up  to  them  have  been  analysed  and  understood ;  of 
Xione  can  it  be  said  in  thorough  strictness  that  the  causes  are  aU 
Itnown.     It  should  be  a  subject  of  reproach  to  the  Cassinese  that, 
knowing  the  true  cause  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  they  should  have  so 
Xong    refrained  from  enriching  history  with  a  unique   inst^mce  of 
certainty.     It  was  always  believed  that  the  massacre  of  the  French 
in  Palermo  was  a  punishment  sent  by  Heaven  for  the  oficnces  of  the 
5ibscnt  Charles  ;  but  in'  Monte  Cassino  the  monks  were  satisfied  that 
it    was  for  one  crime  that  the  retribution  came,  for  the  crime  of 
"taking  away  their  jurisdiction.     If  the  opinion  of  so  many  holy  men, 
.ftravely  repeated  by  Tosti,  be  not  enough  to  convince  the  modem 
sceptic,  his  imbelief  must  yield  to  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Holy 
ipatlier  himself.     It  is  impossible  to  question  the  deliberate  affirma- 
tion of  Pope  Urban  V. 

If  anj^hing  had  been  wanting  to  make  the  wickedness  of  the  king 

lieinoiis  to  the  last  degree,  it  would  have  been  the  saintly  character 

.of  the  men  whom  he  wronged  so  deeply.     It  would  seem  that  Monte 

Cassino,  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 

Ibiu'teenth  century,  was  distinguished  by  a  sweet  asceticism  never 

ir  11  2 
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surpassed  in  its  own  historj^  and  far  beyond  anything  which  contem- 
porary monasteries  cared  to  rival.  Nothing  can  be  more  monastic, 
nothing  more  zealous,  than  the  life  depicted  by  Niccola  della  Frattura 
and  Riccardo  da  S.  Angelo.  In  their  commentaries  on  the  rule  they 
assure  us  that  "  daily  and  nightly  psalmodj'  resounded  incessantly  in 
the  church ;"  that  stem  silence,  broken  only  at  a  few  regulated  hours, 
bridled  the  lips  of  the  fathers  ;  that  wandering  monks,  accustomed 
to  the  better  fare  of  other  convents,  were  scared  away  by  the 
frugal  diet  and  the  wine  tempered  with  water  which  satisfied  the 
Cassinese  themselves;  and  that  for  fear  of  being  drawn  into  pro- 
fanity the  Lives  of  the  Hermits  of  the  Desert  and  the  Homilies  of 
S.  Efrem  formed  almost  their  onlv  literature.  If  such  were  indee(' 
the  fashion  of  their  life,  they  must  be  granted  the  praise  whicl 
belongs  to  men  who  live  according  to  their  ideal ;  but  it  is  hard  t« 
reconcile  their  own  solf-laudatorv  accounts  with  the  few  exteni£^^^ 
facts  which  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  obscure  domestic  historj'  czm  f 
the  convent.  That  Ceelestine  wished  to  turn  the  abbey  into  a  hon^.  c*- 
for  his  own  order  might  only  show  that  even  a  recluse,  who  hi 
passed  long  years  in  a  grated  den  and  clothed  with  an  iron  cuiras^^ 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  power  of  wealth,  and  not  unwilling  to  expo^ 
his  followers  to  temptation.  A  darker  suspicion  is  raised  by  f 
confinement  of  an  abbot  in  the  horrible  prison  of  Lake  Bolserx; 
where  only  the  worst  of  crimes  were  wont  to  be  expiated, 
interregnum  of  five  years  at  another  time  might  seem  to  indiea."t:  ^ 
disorder.  And  if  Dante  had  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  monks  of 
Monte  Cassino  the  scorching  language  which  he  uttered  against  ±13.  <? 
Benedictine  order,  he  would  have  boon  careful  to  except  in  words  ±13.0 
monastery  of  which  he  had  just  spoken  by  name.  If  the  Ca8siii.<^'=»^ 
imitated  the  hermits  of  the  East,  it  must  have  been  the  ferocio"i-^ 
solitaries  of  the  Nitrian  desert  that  they  took  for  their  examples  ;  £*  "^^^ 
if  it  coidd  be  declared  that 

**  Lo  mura  che  soleano  osser  Badiii 
Fatto  sono  spelonche,  e  le  cocolle 
Sacca  son  piene  di  farina  ria," 

the  practical  irony  of  incessant  psalmody  intoned  within  such  w»»l^^' 
the  contrast  in  the  monks  between  professed   observances  and    t^^ 
license  of  fact  must  have  given  good  reason  for  the  disgust  of   »  ^ 
times.     Of  the  Cassinese,  as  of  the  Capucins  of  Beranger,  it  mi^^ 
have  been  said  that 

*'  lis  marchent  tons  converts  do  cendre 
Cost  ainsi  qu'on  couvre  le  feu.'' 

We  may  be  obliged  to  infer  that  the  history  of  Monte  Cassii^^ 
during  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  discreditable' 
in  the  period  between  1321  and  1366  there  is  abundant  confession 
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that  the  convent  was  involved  in  both  misfoiiiune  and  disgrace.  The 
responsibility  can  be  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  others,  and  the 
historian  can  afford,  while  casting  a  haze  of  decency  over  motives,  to 
speak  with  frankness  of  facts.  The  Popes  at  Avignon  had  learned 
to  stoop  from  ambition  to  vulgar  greed,  and  of  the  whole  series 
John  XXII.  was  the  most  insatiate.  Among  his  expedients  for 
getting  money  was  the  reservation  to  himself  of  the  right  of 
appointment  to  all  bishoprics  in  Christendom ;  and  not  content  with 
the  nimibcr  already  existing  he  created  more,  that  more  purchase- 
money  might  flow  into  his  treasury.  A  bull  suddenly  appeared  at 
Monte  Cassino  bv  which  the  monks  were  elevated  into  canons,  and 
the  abbot  was  invested  with  the  episcopal  dignity.  With  it  arrived  a 
Frenchman,  the  bearer  of  the  title ;  and  a  succession  of  eight 
intruders,  chiefly  of  the  same  nation,  dissipated  the  revenues  and 
fostered  the  latent  propensities  of  the  monks.  To  talk  of  moralitj^, 
of  discipline,  or  religion,  would  be  a  mockery ;  the  violence,  the 
simony,  and  the  looseness  of  the  tenth  century  retunicd  in  all  their 
former  shamelessness,  with  the  additional  disgraxje  that  they  were 
called  gmtuitously  into  being.  In  the  selfish  voracity  of  the 
courtiei*s  of  Avignon,  in  the  depravity  of  the  monks,  the  vassals  saw 
a  provocation  and  an  opportunity.  They  burst  into  frequent  revolt, 
and  at  length  a  certain  Jacopo  da  Pignataro,  taking  advantage  of  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country  during  the  invasion  of  Louis  of 
Hungary,  seized  the  monasterj',  robbed  the  church  of  its  jewels  and 
its  plate,  and  remained  master  of  the  territory  for  more  than  a  year. 
For  final  disaster  an  earthquake,  so  severe  that  more  than  a  thousand 
people  were  killed  in  San  Gennano  alone,  overthrew  almost  the  whole 
buildings  of  the  convent.  For  some  years  the  place  was  almost 
deserted.  A  few  monks  lingered  in  wooden  cabins  on  the  spot,  but 
no  effort  was  made  to  restore  what  had  been  destroyed,  or  even  to 
preserve  what  remained.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Boccaccio  paid  the 
visit  of  which  Benvenuto  da  Imola  has  preserved  the  story  in  lan- 
guage so  fresh  and  so  malignant  that  the  tongue  of  his  informant 
would  seem  itself  to  have  dictated  the  words.  The  sullen  monk,  the 
dqorless  room,  the  windows  filled  with  sprouting  grass,  the  books 
hidden  in  accumulated  dust,  are  all  probable  enough  ;  and  were  it  not 
that  none  of  the  MSS.  at  present  in  the  library  display  the  slightest 
token  of  mutilation,  we  might  not  be  sui'prised  to  learn  that  the  most 
precious  of  their  number  had  been  mangled  by  the  monks,  and  that 
for  the  paltry  gain  of  a  few  soldi  their  margins  had  been  cut  off  to 
make  old  women's  breviaries.  As  things  are,  Boccaccio  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  confused  probability  with  fact.  A  while  afterwards 
another  visitor  came,  who  left  more  solid  if  not  more  enduring  traces 
of  his  passiige.  Many  years  previously  Grimoald,  Abbot  of  S.  Victor, 
had  been  a  guest  in  the  parent  monastery  of  his  order ;  its  actual 
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desolation  moved  him  deeply,  and  he  is  said  to  have  vowed  ufoa  the 
ruins  of   its  church  tliat  if  he  ever  attained  the  Papal  throne  he 
would  raise  it  again  to  all  its  former  splendour.     In  a  few  weeks  he 
was  Urban  V.,  and  he  set  himself  at  once  to  fulfil  his  promise.     The 
levj^  of  a  sixtieth  of  their  revenues  from  all  Benedictine  abbejrs,  and 
the  release  of  Monte  Cassino  itself  from  the  pajTnent  of  tenths,  pro- 
vided funds  for  the  restoration.     The  abrogation  of  the  fatal  ball  of 
John  XXII.,  an  infusion  of  new  blood  from  other  monasteries^  and 
the  rigour  of  a  Camaldolese  abbot,  sufficed  for  a  time  to  maintain 
propriety  among  the  fathers.     But  with  the   death   of  Urban  the 
artificial    improvement  ceased,  and    their    manners    accommodated 
themselves    to    those    prevalent    in    other    societies   of    Campania. 
Such  was   the   general  depravity,   that   in   1369   a  perambulating* 
conmiission  had  been  directed  to   remodel  every  monastery  in  the^ 
maritime  provinces  ;  and  the  measure  of  its  success  is  afforded  by^ 
what  straightway  befell  the   Abbot  of  Monte   Cassino.     In   endea- 
vouring to  continue  the  reforms  in  a  dependent  society  at  Capuia* 
he  was  denied  admission  to  the  convent  bv  its  members.    The  barons^ 
of  the  neighbourhood  armed  to  support  the  companions  of   theiir* 
pleasure,  and  it  was  with  the  help  of  the  royal  soldiers  that  the 
monks  were  at  last  persuaded  into  temporary  decency.     There 
not  a  single  Benedictine  monastery  in  Italy  at  thii?  time,  and  for  longT" 
afterwards  there  were  scarcely  any,  in  which  even  the  principal  observ — 
ances  of  the  nde  were  so  much  as  known ;  there  was  not  one,  no^T' 
indeed  were  there  any  belonging  to  the  elder  orders,  which  had  noi 
fallen  into  the  profoundest  discredit.      The  mendicant  friars  mi^' 
still  be  objects  of  veneration.     But  the  proverb,  "  Chi  dice  religione: 
dice  richezze,"  had  begun  ta  be  applied  even  to  them  ;  and  the  rest 
were  only  butts  for  the  scoffing  of  the  people,  and  milch-cows  for  th< 
service  of  the  king. 

Until  the  middle   of   the   fifteenth   centurj'   the   old   eorruptioi^ — 
and   the   old   alternation    of    unlovely  prosjx^rity   and   well-eam< 
calamit}^  disfigure  the  annals  of  Monte  Cassino.     Then,  that  it  might 
experience  every  variety  of  fate  to  which  an  abbey  could  be  sub- 
jected, it  was  granted  in  coramendam  for  a  space  of  fifty  years. 
Carrafa  had  insinuated  himself  into  possession.     The  monks  groaned- 
under  his  tyranny,  but  his  watchfidness  prevented  them  from  bear^ 
ing  the  story  of  theii*  miseries  to  Rome.      Some  passing  cardinuls^ 
were  made  the  channels  of  complaint ;  Carrafa  revenged  himself  by^ 
throwing  the  monks  into  prison,  but  he  was  himself  expelled,  and  the^ 
monastery  was  provided  with  a  commendatory  abbot  in  the  person  of* 
the  Cardinal  of  S.  Damaso.      He  bought  his  preferment  for  a  sum  of 
80,000  ducats  ;  and  if  implicit  faith  is  to  be  accorded  to  Tosti,  the 
years  of  his  government  were  "  doleful."      But  the  historian  of  the 
abbey  is  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  its  privileges ;  an  intruder  may 
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sometimes  meet  with  scant  justice  at  his  hands,  and  it  is  difficult  on 
the  reported  facts  to  abstain  from  believing  that  in  truth  the  condition 
of  the  abbey,  when  held  in  commendam,  was  vastly  better  morally, 
and  not  worse  temporally,  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since  the 
death  of  Abbot  Bernard.  The  cardinal  began  by  recalling  the  monks 
who  had  been  driven  away  by  Carrafa ;  he  set  apart  a  sufficiency  of 
the  revenues  for  their  comfortable  livelihood,  and  he  insisted  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  discipline  which  passed  in  those  days  for  severe. 
In  spite  of  the  wasting  effects  of  Angevine  and  Arragonese  wars,  and 
in  Bpite  of  the  necessity  of  reimbursmg  himself  for  his  own  expendi- 
ture, the  good  management  of  his  agents  provided  (i  surplus  put  of 
which  the  buildings  were  repaired  and  even  ornamented,  and  from 
which  an  annual  income  was  secured  for  the  school,  now  at  last 
revived  after  a  sleep  of  more  than  two  hundred  years.  The  fathers 
had  still  less  right  to  murmur  at  the  conduct  of  the  next  commenda- 
tory. Pope  Pascal  II.,  who,  granting  the  abbey  to  himself  in  order 
to  administer  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  society,  left  enlarged  revenues 
and  considerable  accimiulated  wealth.  Even  its  possession  by  a  sou 
of  the  king  was  not  mifortunate  ;  and  the  querulousness  of  the  monks 
was  calmed  by  their  material  prosperity,  and  by  the  magnificence  of 
the  presents  with  which  their  abbot  and  his  father  emphasised  every 
visit  to  the  convent.  Nor  was  the  institution  of  a  secidar  school 
unwelcome ;  it  was  frequented  by  the  sons  of  nobles,  and  its  pupils 
afforded  useful  recruits  for  the  order,  and  still  more  useful  patrons  for 
those  who  trod  the  cloister  rather  as  a  road  than  as  a  goal. 

So  far  Monte  Cassino  had  been  treated  with  peculiar  and  inten- 
tional tenderness.  It  was  lean,  and  it  had  been  turned  out  to  graze 
in  pleasant  pastures.  But  it  suffered  from  the  kindness  as  an  animal 
suffers  from  the  kindness  of  a  butcher.  The  convent  had  become 
heavy  with  its  own  fatness  ;  Papal  jobbery  subjected  it  at  last  to  the 
same  ruthless  knife  that  had  already  sacrificed  so  many  other  societies. 
It  was  granted  to  the  Cardinal  Giov.  dei  Medici,  and  its  condition  ^t 
the  end  of  twenty  years  proves  at  once  the  very  exceptional  rectitude 
of  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Daniaso,  and  the  pitiless  manner  in  which  an 
ordinarv  commendatorv  used  his  benefice.  The  fury  of  recent  wars 
had  again  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  buildings ;  a  wretched 
handful  of  nine-and-twcnt^-  monks  lived  half-starved  in  wooden 
cells  ;  the  church  was  out  of  repair;  the  estates  were  burdened  with 
mortgages ;  every  tari  wrung  from  discontented  and  mutinous  vassals 
was  carried  at  once  to  Rome ;  and  finally  Pontecorvo,  which  ha4 
been  captured  from  the  Angevins  on  behalf  of  Ferdinand  by  a 
Papal  general,  and  which  had  never  been  restored  to  its  owners,  was 
sold  to  the  Papacy  on  consideration  of  a  payment  to  the  separate 
account  of  the  cardinal.  Most  of  the  Neapolitan  monasteries  remained 
into  the  eighteenth  century  the  victims  of  like  extortion,  the  chief 
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source  from  which  the  sudden  fortunes  of  art-loving  prelates  wore 
derived,  the  unfailing  wells  from  which  were  drawn  the  money 
which  raised  the  vast  palaces  of  Rome.  In  such  a  fate  also  Monte 
Cassino  might  have  lingered,  but  for  the  fortunate  devotion  oi 
Gonsalvo  of  Cordova.  By  his  exertions  the  retii'cmcnt  of  the  caixli- 
nal  was  negotiated  at  the  price  of  an  annuity  of  4,000  scudi,  an< 
of  the  right  of  presentation  for  life  to  all  benefices  within  the  terri—  _^. 
tory ;  and  his  foresight,  more  jealous  for  the  ultimate  good  of  th*'  ^^> 
monastery  than  for  the  gratification  of  the  actual  monks,  secm-e-^-^^d 
its  independence  and  its  respectability  for  the  future  by  making  ~-  jt 
the  condition  of  his  interference  that  the  convent  should  join  tt — ^^ 
reformed  congregation  of  S.  Justina. 

In  the  year  1409  the  Benedictine    monastery  of  S.  Justina  at 

Padua  was  the  cause  of  more  than  conmion  scandal.      Its  mon        ks 
were  ignominiously  expelled,  and  the  house  and  estates  were  giv       en 
over  to    another    order.      There  was  however  one   righteous  ni*^  .an 
among  the  fathers.     He  could  not  prevent  the  temporary  suppressH^on 
of  his  community,  but  for  his  .sake  it  was  spared  from  utter  extiT  '^c- 
tion.     Barbo  importuned  till  he  was  allowed  to  attempt  the  tadd  of 
reformation ;  S.  Justina  became  again  Benedictine ;  and  his  siuk^-^ss 
was  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of  eight  years  his  modified  rule  Irmad 
been  adopted  by  several  great  societies,  and  the  "Congregation,'^^  as 
the  united  body  was  called,  had  been  solemnly  recognised  by   "^^ 
pontifical  sanction  of  Martin  V.     In  the  new  regime  no  change  -^P^aj' 
introduced  into  the  original  code  of  S.  Benedict,  no  attempt  -^^^ 
made  to  impose  greater  rigour  of  life  or  harsher  observances ;  Ba-^^"^ 
had  confined  himself  in  his  legislation  to  providing  safeguards  agaS^^^^ 
relapse  by  means  of  a  more  elaborate  administration.     Every  tb^^^ 
years  the  superiors  of  all  the  associated  monasteries,  together  ¥*^^**^ 
'  deputies  elected  by  the  monks,  met  in  a  general  chapter.    The  abfe — ^^^ 
laid  down  their  office,  and  the  whole  body,  equalised  to  the  posi^:::^^^ 
of  simple  brethren,  proceeded  to  choose  out  of  their  number  •     ^^^ 
committees,  to  the  members  of  which  all  power  was  resigned.     — — *; 
"  Definitors  "  were  instructed  to  listen  to  any  expression  of  opii^^^^ 
on  the  part  of  the  chapter ;  they  were  bound  to  consult,  but  they  w-"^^ 
unrestricted  in  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  functions,  except^^^^  ^ 
the  second  committee,  named  that  of  the  "  Conservators,"  wL^^^ 
duty  it  was  to  veto  any  proposed  regulation  which  might  be  '^^ — ^"^^ 


to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  congregation.     The  business  of  ' 
chapter  finished  with  the  election  by  the  "  Definitors"  of  abbots         .^ 
the  next  triennial  period.     Under  this  foim  of  administration^  wh-^       ^^ 
in  essentials  still  remains  the  same,  the  congregation  had  grown       ^^ 
a  century  in  public  esteem,  and  its  lustre  had  been  increased         » 
the  adhesion  at  various  times  of  the  great  monasteries  of  S.  Pa^^^ 
fuori  le  Mura  at  Rome,  of  San  Georgio  Maggiore  at  Veiiice,  and    ^* 
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S.  Sisto  at  Placentia.     The  absorption  of  Monte  Cassiuo  was  an  event 

of  public  importance ;  the  occasion  was  celebrated  by  great  rejoic- 

ingSy  made  brilliant  by  a  large  assemblage  of  barons  at  San  Germano, 

and  a  great  chapter  was  held  in  the  monastery,  at  which  the  name 

of  the  congregation  was  altered  from  that  of  S.  Justina  to  that  of 

Monte  Cassino.      From  thenceforth  the  history  of  the  monastery 

assumed  a  new  complexion.     That  its  abbots  should  have  ceased  to 

be   great  barons,  or  warriors,  or  administrators  of  the  kingdom,  is 

only  what  must,  under  any  circumstances,  have  taken  place ;    the 

time  for  these  things  had  passed  away.     But  it  might  have  escaped 

from  its  commendatories  only  to  drop  into  the  heavy  sleep  of  sensuous 

sloth  which  weighed  upon  most  of  the  rich  convents  of  Italy  during 

the  next  three  centuries.     If 

'*  Slumbering  abbots,  purple  as  their  vines," 

bad  droned  their  life  away  in  long  succession,  if  the  monks  accord- 
cng"  to  their  education  had  possessed  a  delicate  taste  in  Catullus,  or 
bad  infused  into  their  Lacryma  Christi  a  more  luscious  flavour  with 
stories  of  which  they  were  themselves  the  heroes,  Monte  Cassino 
nrould  not  liavo  been  peculiar  in  the  manner  of  its  life.  But  from 
this  it  was  saved  by  its  adoption  of  the  refoimed  rule,  l^enedictinism 
in  its  latter  days  had  reverted  to  the  characteristics  of  its  early  life. 
rhe  vice  which  age  brought  with  it,  age  also  had  taken  away  ;  and 
the  hot  blood  of  manhood  has  been  succeeded  by  the  simplicity  of 
virhat  it  might  be  malicious  to  call  a  second  childhood.  Its  monks 
baTc  glided  through  the  world,  if  not  with  great  austerity,  at  least 
leith  blamclessness ;  they  have  had  among  them  no  men  of  genius, 
and  hardly  any  of  remarkable  talent,  but  they  have  done  good  work, 
even  in  literature,  in  quarrying  for  the  use  of  others  dry  records 
with  minuteness  and  accui'acy.  Their  virtues  have  at  least  been 
sufficient  to  induce  men  to  forget,  in  the  respectability  of  theii*  actual 
life,  and  in  the  vague  glories  of  their  (Ustant  past,  that  long  space, 
half  of  the  time  dun'ng  which  their  order  has  existed,  when  society 
received  from  them  nothing  but  injuiy,  and  religion  little  but 
disgrace. 

Ati  ideal  monaster}'  would,  of  necessity,  be  destitute  of  history, 
and  the  reform  which  has  enabled  Monte  Cassino  to  demand  respect 
has  caused  its  annals  to  be  almost  bare  of  incident  duiing  the  six- 
teenth, the  seventeenth,  and  the  eighteenth  centuries.  In  a  more 
peaceful  way,  but  with  pertinacity  as  great  as  ever,  the  abbots  climg 
to  antiquated  feudal  privileges  long  after  they  had  been  given  up  by 
the  secular  lords  around  them  ;  and  the  lawsuits,  which  in  the  six- 
teenth century  had  become  the  equivalent  of  older  and  more 
trenchant  means  of  getting  redress  for  wrong,  were  a  continual 
Boorce  of  irritation  between  the  monast^iT  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
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vassals  and  its  neighbours  on  the  other.  Always  in  arrear  of  th 
time,  always  holding  to  whatever  was  slipping  from  their  grasp,  th^^ 
monks  seem  to  liave  obstinately  contested  every  stage  in  the  emanei^^ 
pation  of  their  tenants,  and  the  French  Revolution  surprised  th 
with  questions  still  unsettled,  with  the  estates  laden  by  debts  co: 
tracted  in  litigations,  and  by  debts  resulting  from  the  accumulati 
of  interest  on  their  earlier  burdens.  But  on  these  puny  matter:::^ 
which  supply  the  only  external  history  of  the  convent,  it  would 
useless  to  dwell ;  it  is  merely  by  the  decoration  of  the  buildings, 
by  a  tinge  of  literature  which,  if  not  rich,  was  at  least  diffused,  tki^t 
three  hundred  years  are  redeemed  from  absolute  colourlessness. 

It  is  to  the  Abbot  Squarcialupi  that  Monte  Cassino  owes  nearly  everr- 
thing  that  is  beautiful  in  its  architecture.  In  three  administrations, 
between  1510  and  1526,  he  buUt  a  cloister  surrounded  by  dormitories 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  and  finished  the  great  architectural 
series  of  porticos  and  of  steps  by  which  the  platform  of  the  ehifrch  fe 
approached,  and  which  forms  an  introduction  to  the  shrine  admirable 
both  in  idea  and  in  execution.  On  issuing  from  the  long  dark  raiilt 
which  pierces  the  old  tower  ascribed  to  S.  Benedict,  the  visitor  finds 
himself  in  a  large  quadrangle,  surroimded  on  three  sides  by  colon- 
nades. The  longer  sides  are  open  to  small  gardens  formally  laid  out, 
and  enclosed  themselves  by  cloisters  and  by  the  buildings  of  the 
monastery  ;  behind,  a  wall  shuts  in  the  third  side  of  the  colonnade,  on 
the  roof  of  which  is  a  terrace,  and  in  face,  steps  of  the  \rhole 
breadth  of  the  court  rise  in  successive  stages  to  the  higher  ground 
on  which  the  church  stands,  conspicuous  above  the  buildings  of  mere 
temporal  use.  From  its  door  the  eye  passes  over  the  terrace,  whicn 
from  its  exquisite  prospect  is  called  the  Loggia  del  Paradise,  to  the 
far-oif  western  hills  and  to  the  white  siu'face  of  the  Mediterranean 
shimmering  through  their  gaps ;  and  the  last  impressions  which  the 
mind  receives  on  the  threshold  of  the  church  are  given  by  the  reposi' 
and  the  loveliness  of  the  scene,  and  by  the  infinite  remoteness  of  the 
lonely  monastery  from  the  world,  both  in  spirit  and  in  fact.  The 
next  great  work  was  carried  out  by  the  Abbot  Iguazio  Vieani»  in 
1556.  He  made  a  tunnel- roofed  cr\T3t  without  pillars  under  the  old 
church,  placed  in  it  stalls  carved  in  pm^e  cinque  c^nto  taste,  a^d 
employed  Marco  da  Siena  to  decorate  its  entire  walls  with  frescoes 
from  the  life  of  Christ,  and  from  the  histories  of  SS.  Maurus  ^^^ 
Placidus.  The  pictures  are  thought  to  be  the  masterpieces  of  Marco ' 
and  by  the  thorough  adaptation  in  their  subdued  movement  and  lo^' 
toned  colour  to  the  place  which  they  occupy,  by  the  unitj'  of  effect 
which  results  from  their  production  by  a  single  artist,  they  eontrihute 
greatly  to  the  solemn  simplicity  which  distinguishes  the  lower 
church,  and  which  is  alreadv  so  rare  an  attribute  in  the  buildinff?'  ^^ 
its  time.     The  upper  church  was  unfortunately  not  refashioned  tiU 
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the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Then,  an  abbot,  ^dth  the 
inappropriate  name  of  Simplicius,  set  himself  to  encrust  it  with 
gorgeous  rococco  work ;  he  inlaid  in  florid  patterns  the  pavement 
and  the  walls  with  the  most  costly  and  the  most  richly-coloured 
marbles,  with  lapis-lazuli,  and  even  with  mother  of  pearl ;  and  he 
caused  the  vaidts  to  be  covered  with  frescoes  by  Corenzio  and  Luca 
Gfiordano.  The  inonks  to  whom  Monte  Cassino  at  present  belongs 
have  the  good  taste  to  hurry  their  guests  through  the  one  church 
with  an  apology,  but  they  show  with  pride  the  partial  restoration 
which,  with  the  meagre  fimds  at  their  command,  they  have  been  able 
to  effect  in  the  other. 

In  literature,  if  faith  is  to  be  put  in  the  testimony  of  Benedictines 
as  to  their  own  order,  the  sixteenth  century  was  illustrious  with  a 
long  train  of  men  distinguished  in  poetry  and  oratory,  in  history, 
in  philosopophy,  in  jurisprudence,  and  in  theology.  But  the  ample 
Tiraboschi  passes  over  their  chiefest  ornament,  Benedetto  dell'  Uva, 
with  a  simple  mention  of  his  nanie  among  those  of  a  host,  who,  as 
he  says,  gained  some  applause  in  their  time,  but  in  whom  were 
akeady  to  be  seen  the  commencements  of  a  tm'gid  style.  His 
amator}'  sonnets,  written  while  he  was  still  a  layman,  may  have  had 
the  easy  merit  of  grace  or  of  fervour ;  but  the  parable  of  the  wise 
apd  the  foolish  virgins,  wbich  occupied  his  sanctified  pen,  is  intolerant 
of  mediocre  treatment,  and  the  poem,  imknown  as  great,  must  of 
necessity  be  contemptible.     Out  of  the  more  dreary  tribe  of 


»»o 


'*  Graves  autcui" 
Froids  Rheteurs, 
Tristes  x>redicateui'8, 


»» 


who  iill  the  larger  part  of  the  catalogue  of  notable  Cassinese,  one 
only  need  be  mentioned.  Gregory  Sayer  taught  theology  "  with 
incredible  celebritv,"  but  the  main  interest  which  attaches  to  him 
eomes  from  his  name  being  the  most  prominent  among  those  of  many 
Englishmen  who  at  that  time  serv^ed  to  keep  up  frequent  communication 
between  their  country  and  Monte  Gassino.  The  seventeenth  century 
is  almost  a  blank  ;  but  in  the  eighteenth  a  certain  number  of  names 
laere  or  less  distinguished  again  appeal',  and  indicate,  by  the  studies 
with  which  they  are  associated,  the  type  of  mind  which  was  then 
flie  highest  result  of  Cassinese  cidture.  Gattola  spent  thirty-two 
years  in  reading  diplomas ;  one  of  his  chief  titles  to  fame  was  the 
discovery  of  Leo  Ostiensis ;  he  wrote  the  annals  of  his  convent ;  and 
he  furnished  Muratori,  Mabillon,  and  Montfaucon  with  a  vast 
proportion  of  their  materials.  To  find  the  metal  which  others  were 
to  dig,  and  others  again  were  to  fashion,  was  enough  for  him ;  and 
hiB  monastery  is  contented  to  bask  in  the  few  pale  rays  of  glorj^ 
vrhich  after  triple  reflection  can  struggle  to  it  at  last.     Correale  of 
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Sorreuto  has  a  better  right  to  immortality.  Among  all  the  forgotteiv 
treatises  of  untold  length,  none  can  surpass,  perhaps  none  can  equal::! 
in  overwhelming  bulk,  the  *'  Hebrew-Chaldaic  Biblical  Lexicon  an^ 
Perpetual  Commentary  on  the  Bible,"  in  ninety-nine  immen;^ 
manuscript  volumes,  which  still — for  no  publisher  could  be  found — ^ 
encumber  the  shelves  of  the  Cassincse  library. 

It  is  easy  to  j)icture  to  oneself  the  type  of  a  Cassinese  monk  at  t 


end  of  last  century.    A  kind-hearted,  courteous  gentleman,  oscillaticfe 
between  his  stall  in  church  and  his  chair  in  the  library,  regard?^ 
his  breviary  and  his  diplomas  as  ends  sufficient  for  his  life,  ignori/jo- 
their  possible  functions  as  means ;  religious,  so  far  as  he  could  be 
religious   by  forms  and   by  negative  goodness ;    learned,  so  far  as 
he  could  be  learned  by  accumulation  of  isolated  facts,  significant 
only  in  their  relation  to  one  another  ;  narrow,  from  living  altogether 
in  the  past,  and  from  ignorance  of  the  moving  world  outside  the 
sphere  of  convents  ;  obstinate,  as  men  mild  and  narrow  are  apt  to 
be  when  their  vanity  and  sense  of  traditionary  right  are  touched 
at  the  same  moment.     lie  was  a  man,  indeed,  of  no  very  lofty  tj'pe, 
but  perfectly  haimless ;  not  likely  to  be  an  active  agent  in  retrogres- 
sion, not  more  narrow  than  a  common-place  bourgeois,  and  narrow  in 
a  very  much  plcasanter  way ;  not  altogether  without  his  use  in  the  world 
provided  his  kind  were  not  too  numerous.     It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  far  to  seek  his  analogue.     The  old  t}^  of  college  don  would  have 
been  much  the  same,  with  probably  less  blandness,  if  he  had  been 
required  to  take  a  vow  of  seclusion  on  admission  to  his  fellowship; 
and  the  fellows  who  spent  their  life  in  residence  might,  as  it  was 
have  been  often  indistinguishable  from  him,  unless  by  their  greater 
love  for  the  pleasures  of  the  Common  Boom. 

In  1805  the  even  tenour  of  Cassinese  life  was  abruptly  put  aa  end 
to  by  the  French.  The  religious  orders  were  suppressed  throughout 
the  Neapolitan  kingdom ;  and  though  the  convents  of  Monte  Cassino, 
of  Monte  Vergine,  and  of  La  Cava  were  to  some  extent  excepted^ 
almost  the  whole  of  their  estates  were  sold,  and  so  far  as  possible 
their  organisation  was  changed.  Fifty  monks  were  allowed  t^ 
remain  in  the  first,  twenty-five  in  each  of  the  two  latter,  as  guaixlia^ 
of  the  library  and  the  archives  ;  but  the  proprietorship  of  the  actu*^ 
buildings  of  the  monastery  and  a  single  township  were  only  reserved 
to  them  ;  they  were  forbidden  to  wear  the  dress  of  their  order,  th^y 
were  subjected  to  Stat€  inspection,  the  convent  was  called  an  " estab- 
lishment," and  the  abbot  a  "  dii-ector."  Of  course,  when  the  eccle- 
siastical policy  of  the  French  was  reversed,  they  returned  to  their 
old  way  of  life  ;  but  the  land  was  ii-recoverably  gone,  and  the  reser^'^ 
township  has  been  ever  since  the  only  source  of  corporate  income 
Yet  il*  the  revenues  of  the  monastery  have  become  small,  its  activi^ 
and  usefulness  seem  to  have  become  great  in  inverse  proportion.    Tb® 
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;IiooI,  which,  twenty  years  ago,  only  gave  instruction  to  eighty-five 
jys  and  young  men,  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 
.  small  part  are  educated  from  their  childhood  for  the  monastic  life  ; 
le  great  majoritj^  go  through  a  course  beginning  with  rudiments 
id  ending  with  sufficiently  high  classical  teaching,  and  with 
liilosophy  filtered  through  the  disinfecting  medium  of  the  Church, 
hose  who  are  intended  for  the  secular  priesthood  can  finish  with 
men  law  and  theology.  The  ideas  of  the  good  feithers  as  to  the 
itellectual  part  of  education  cannot  be  expected  to  coincide  with 
lOBe  of  Englishmen  or  of  Italian  statesmen ;  and  the  discipline  of 

conventual  school  is  necessarily  verj'  different  to  that  which  to 
s  at  least  seems  to  be  the  best.  But  opposition  in  these  respects 
9ed  not  so  jaundice  opinion  as  to  render  the  mind  imable  to  acknow- 
dge  how  admirably  the  Cassinese  work  out  the  system  which 
>iiiniends  itself  to  them  ;  and  especially  it  is  pleasant  to  notice  the 
[ndUness  which  exists  between  them  and  the  boys,  and  the  anxiety 
hich  they  display  for  the  comfort  of  their  pupils.  The  cheerM 
ills,  well  furnished  and  decorated  with  pictures,  the  unreprcssed 
>ifle  in  the  garden,  the  bright  fresh  faces  and  the  boyishness  of 
iG  younger  lads,  speak  warmly  to  the  credit  of  the  masters ;  and 

is  impossible  not  to  contrast  the  appearance  of  the  elder  pupils 
ith  that  of  the  seminarists  in  towns  in  a  maimer  verv  favourable  to 
le  former. 

The  management  of  the  school  occupies  almost  wholly  such  among 
le  twenty  monks  whom  the  society  now  embraces  as  are  young 
longh  to  share  the  labour ;  but  some  at  least  find  time  for  other 
cursuits.  In  the  course  of  last  year  an  edition  of  Dante,  from  a 
lanuscript  in  the  librarj%  was  issued  from  the  convent  press.  The 
Lbbot,  the  Principe  di  Vera,  has  some  reputation  in  philosophy. 
*()sti,  besides  his  history  of  the  convent,  has  produced  several  other 
ifitorical  books  of  more  or  less  importance,  and  enjoys,  in  common 
rith  his  brother  Cassinese,  a  name  for  liberality  of  sentiment  and  for 
ational  feeling  unusual  in  religious  orders.  In  his  "  S.  Benedetto 
^arlamento  Nazionale,"  while  pleading  passionately  for  the  life  of 
is  monastery,  he  frankly  admits  that  there  is  no  intellectual  and 
ID  educational  work  which  cannot  be  better  done  by  others  than 
y  monks ;  he  acknowledges  that  society  is  perfectly  able  to  forego 
heir  existence  ;  and  he  only  begs  for  reprieve  on  the  grounds  that 
ome  tenderness  is  due  to  a  body  which  fostered  the  desire  for  imity 
rom  the  first  moment  that  it  arose  in  the  breasts  of  Italians,  and 
hat  the  moral  example  of  men  who  live  in  the  practice  of  usefulness 
without  personal  aim,  and  of  charity  and  self-denial  without  ostenta- 
ion,  cannot  but  be  valuable  as  a  corrective  in  the  midst  of  a  civilisation 
ending,  perhaps  too  hastily,  to  become  more  and  more  material.  His 
Iberality  has  grown  with  his  years,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  search 
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for  it  in  his  earlier  writings  ;  but  the  intervening  space  of  time  is  greai 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  conversion  is  merely  affecte<^^^ 
Liberality  is  now  a  fact  at  Monte  Cassino.     Since  the  annexation  ^^|     . 
Naples  to  Italy,  the  exertions  of  Di  Vera  to  assist  in  the  suppressic;^;-^ 
of  brigandage  have  been  notorious,  and  the  monks  speak  with  a  fra^^^ 
dom  and  have  behaved  towards  their  new  government  with  a  loya^^*^ 
which  have   procured  them  scant  liking   at   Rome.       It    is    to      "^ 
regretted  that  neither  their  political  virtues  nor  their  social  innoce^^^ 
are  likely  to  exempt  them  from  the  common  fate  which  the  otj^g^ 
Italian  monasteries  are  sooner  or  later  doomed  to  undergo.     It  is  of 
course  to  be  granted  at  once  that  Benedictines,  no  less  than  monks  of 
any  other  order,  are  anachronisms,  that  the  imprisonment  of  a  man's 
mind  within  their  rule  is  a  waste  of  power,  that  the  holding  of  land 
in  mortmain  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  state,  and  that,  speaking  gene- 
rally, society  would  be  well  rid  of  them  as  a  whole.  But  the  Cassinese, 
since  they  wish  to  exist,  may  demand  to  be  spared  for  special  reasons. 
It  is  very  easy  to  break  too  completely  with  the  past ;  and  it  mnst  be 
allowed  that  monasticism,  with  all  its  former  and  all  its  present  evils, 
was  at  one  time,  far  distant  it  is  true,  a  great  power  in  civilisation; 
that  Italy  was  the  country  from  which  the  idea  spread  over  Western 
Christendom  ;  that  Monte  Cassino  was  the  place  within  Italy  where 
that  idea  was  bom  ;  and  that  Bencdictinism  is  its  embodiment  in  the 
only  shape  which  in  old  age  has  recovered  something  of  the  beauty  of 
its  youth.      The  reasons   which  wcmld  preserve  the  formdation  ^ 
8.  Benedict  from  extinction  are  dictated  almost  entirely  by  sentiment; 
but  a  sentiment  and  an  association  which  had  strength  to  hold  \/^ 
the  arms  of  French  conquerors  can  hardly  be  ignored  by  the  Itali^^ 
people — a  people  which  has  become  a  nation  because  its  name  h^^ 
magic  to  rouse  profound  emotion  among  themselves,  and  ^'ivid  imag^' 
nation  in  the  rest  of  Europe.     Yet,  if  the  exception  of  Monte  Cassi^^ 
could  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  or  if  it  involved  any  danger,  h^^"^' 
ever  remote,  to  the  established  order  of  things,  the  prompting^ 
sentiment  would  rightly  give  way  to  considerations  of  a  higher  S'^^^^' 
But  its  associations  are  not  only  of  a  degree  but  of  a  kind  wt*-^ 
can  attach  to   no  other  monaster}^ ;   and  any  slight  inconvenie^^*^.^^ 
which  the  existence  of  a  single  religious  body  could  cause  might:- 


guarded  against  by  restrictions  stringent  enough  to  ensure  its  ha 
lessness.     The  monks  miofht  even,  if  it  were  necessarv,  be  forbid  ^^   . 
to  admit  their  pupils  to  the  order ;  they  might  be  left  to  recruit  tl^ 
number  from  the  monasteries  of  other  countries;  and  when  Bf*^^^ 
dictinism  has   expired  in  Germany,  in  Protestant  America,  and      ^ 
Protestant  England,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  re-consider  the  quest  i^^ 
of  its  final  suppression  in  Catholic  Italy. 

But   there  is   also  a  reason  of  expediency  for   its  preservati<^^' 
The  secular   priesthood    must  have   a   professional   training;    it  ^^ 
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t  to  see  that  better  teachers  could  be  found  for  them  than  would 
Cassinese,  under  inspection  by  the  State ;  and  the  employment 
ks  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  economical,  since  they  would 
dthout  salary,  and  since  the  revenue  of  the  convent,  inadequate 
iouble  drain  for  repair  of  the  buildings  and  for  maintenance  of 
ool,  is  already  largely  supplemented  from  their  private  funds. 

even  this  grace  were  thought  too  much,  a  smaller  number 
surely  still  be  left — ^mere  guardians  of  the  memories  of  tiie 
:eepers  of  the  library,  and  custodians  of  the  buildings ;  if  their 
;  income  were  in  excess  of  their  wants  it  would  be  easy  to  set 
ome  fragment  for  their  sustenance  and  for  the  preservation  of 
mastery,  and  the  remainder  would  probably  afford  one  more 
mo  per  annum  to  each  of  the  parochial  clergy.  But  if  all 
lions  are  to  be  ignored,  and  Monte  Cassino  is  to  be  con- 
i  in  the  common  death  of  the  rest  of  the  Italian  monasteries, 
dings  will  at  least  be  saved  from  conversion  to  uses  which  may 
ignity  ior  the  first  time  to  other  convents,  but  which  in  it 
be  a  desecration.     It  can  never  become  a  vast  barrack,  for  no 

can  be  wanted  there;  it  cannot  be  turned  into  municipal 
for  the  little  town  of  San  Germano,  scarcely  bigger  than  itself, 
let  its  hill  a  thousand  feet  below ;  it  cannot  be  made  into  a 
use  or  a  hospital,  for  no  centre  of  population  exists  in  its 
ourhood.  A  neglected  church  wiU  soon  be  the  centre  of  empty 
rs  and  decaying  walls,  and  the  traveller  who  cares  to  recall  its 
tions  will  at  least  be  able  to  indulge  his  thoughts  in  solitade 

Loggia  del  Paradiso,  with  nothing  before  his  eyes  but  the 
'ace  of  nature,  which  from  there  shows  no  wrinkles  made  by 
nd  presents,  unconscious  of  the  centuries  which  have  passed, 
le  aspect  as  it  bore  to  S.  Benedict  himself. 

W.  E.  Hall. 


VITTORIA. 
Chapter    XXVII. 

A    NEW    OllDEAl.. 

The  old  city  of  Meran  faces  southward  to  the  yellow  liills  of  Jta/i- 
across  a  broad  vale,  between  two  mountain- walls  and  torrent  wate/s. 
With  one  hand  it  takes  the  bounding  gi*een  Passeyr,  and  with  fie 
other  the  brown-rolling  Adige,  and  plunges  them  together  in  roariDg 
foam  under  the  shadow  of  the  western  wall.     It  stands  on  the  spur  of 
a  lower  central  eminence  crowned  bv  a  grrey  castle,  and  the  sun  lia.<i 
it  from  eyerj'  aspect.     The  shape  of  a  swan  in  water  may  describe  it« 
position,  for  the  Vintschgau  and  the  st(my  Passeyrthal  make  a  strong 
curve  on  two  sides  as  they  descend  upon  it  with  their  rivers,  and  the 
bosom  of  the  city  projects,  while  the  head  appears  bending  gracefully 
backward.     Many  castles  are  in  view  of  it ;  the  loud  and  tameless 
Passeyr  girdles  it  with  an  emerald  cincture ;  there  is  a  sea  of  arched 
vineyard  foliage  at  its  feet. 

Vittoria  reached  the  castle  of  Ronnenbcrg  about  noon,  and  tbund 
empty  courts  and  open  doors.  She  sat  in  the  hall  like  a  supplicant, 
disregarded  by  the  German  domestics,  who  beheld  a  travel-stained, 
humble-faced,  young  Italian  woman,  and  supposed  that  their  duty 
was  done  in  permitting  her  to  rest ;  but  the  duchess's  maid,  Aennchen, 
happening  to  come  by,  questioned  her  in  moderately  intelHgihle 
Italian,  and  hearing  her  name,  gave  a  cry,  and  said  that  all  the  com- 
pany were  out  hunting,  shooting,  and  riding,  in  the  vale  belovrorthe 
mountain  above.  "  Ah,  dearest  lady,  what  a  fright  we  have  all  been 
in  about  you !  Signora  Piaveni  has  not  slept  a  wink,  and  the  Engliw^ 
gentleman  has  made  great  excursions  everj'  day  to  find  you.  Thi*? 
morninof  the  soldier  AVilhelm  arrived  with  news  that  his  master  was 
bringing  you  on, 

Vittoria  heard  that  Laura  and  her  sister  and  tlie  duchess  baa 
gone  do>m  to  Meran.  Coinitess  Lena  von  Lenkenstein  was  riding  to 
see  her  betrothed  shoot  on  a  neighbouring  estate.  Countess  An^* 
had  disappeared  early,  none  knew  where.  Both  these  ladies,  ^^^ 
their  sister-in-law,  were  in  mourning  for  the  terrible  death  of  their 
brother,  Count  Paul.  Aennchen  repeated  what  she  knew  of  thctal<? 
concerning  him. 

The  desii'e  to  see  Laura  first,  and  be  embraced  and  counselled  "5 
her,  and  lie  awhile  in  her  arms  to  get  a  breath  of  home,  made  Vitton* 
refuse  to  go  up  to  her  chamber,  and,  notwithstanding  Aennchen^ 
persuasions,  she  left  the  castle,  and  went  out  and  sat  in  the  sha^^ 
cart-track.     On  the  winding?  ascent  she  saw  a  ladv  in  a  black  riding' 
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habit,  leading  her  horse  and  talking  to  a  soldier,  who  seemed  to  be 
receiving  orders  from  her,  and  presently  saluted  and  turned  his  steps 
downward.  The  lady  came  on,  and  passed  her  without  a  glance. 
After  entering  the  court-yard,  where  she  left  her  horse,  she  re- 
appeared, and  stood  hesitating,  but  came  up  to  Vittoria  and  said 
bluntly,  in  Italian  : — 

"  Are  you  the  signorina  Campa,  or  Belloni,  who  is  expected  here?" 

The  Austrian  character  and  colouring  of  her  features  told  Vittoria 
tihat  this  must  be  the  Countess  Anna  or  her  sister. 

**  I  think  I  have  been  expected,"  she  replied. 

"  You  come  alone  ?  " 

"  I  am  alone." 

**  I  am  Countess  Anna  von  Lenkenstein  ;  one  of  the  guests  of  the 
castle." 

"  My  message  is  to  the  Countess  Anna." 

**  You  have  a  message  ?  " 

Vittoria  lifted  the  embroidered  cigar-case.  Countess  Anna  snatched 
it  from  her  hand. 

**  What  does  this  mean  ?  Is  it  insolence  ?  Have  the  kindness,  if 
you  please,  not  to  address  me  in  enigmas.  Do  you" — Anna  was 
deadly  pale  as  she  turned  the  cigar-case  from  side  to  side — **  do  you 
imagine  that  I  smoke,  par  hasard  ? "  She  tried  to  laugh  ofl'  her 
intemperate  manner  of  speech ;  the  laugh  broke  at  sight  of  a  blood- 
mark  on  one  corner  of  the  case  ;  she  started,  and  said  earnestly,  *'  I 
beg  you  to  let  me  hear  what  the  meaning  of  this  may  be  ?  " 

"  He  lies  in  the  UltenthaJ,  wounded ;  and  his  wish  was  that  I 
should  deliver  it  to  you."  Vittoria  spoke  as  gently  as  the  harsli 
tidings  would  allow. 

"Wounded?  My  God !  my  God!"  Anna  cried  in  her  own  lan- 
guage. "  Wounded  ? — in  the  breast,  then  !  He  canied  it  in  liIs 
breast.     Wounded  by  what  ?  by  what  ?  " 

"  I  can  tell  you  no  more." 

"  Wounded  by  whom  ?  " 

"  It  was  an  honourable  duel." 

"  Are  you  afraid  to  tell  me  he  has  been  assassinated  ?  " 

"  It  was  an  honourable  duel." 

"  None  could  match  him  with  the  sword !  " 

"  His  enemy  had  nothing  but  a  dagger." 

"  Who  was  his  enemy  ?  " 

"  It  is  no  secret,  but  I  must  leave  him  to  sav." 

"  You  were  a  witness  of  the  fight  ?  " 

•'  I  saw  it  all." 

"  The  man  was  one  of  your  party  !  " 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Vittoria,  '*lose  no   time    with    me,  Countess 

VOL.  v.  II 
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Anna ;  go  to  him  at  once,  for  though  he  lived  when  I  left  him, 
was  bleeding  ;  I  cannot  sav  that  he  was  not  dying,  and  he  has  not 
friend  near/' 

Anna  murmured  like  one  overborne  by  calamity ;  "  My  broth« 
stinick  down  one   day — he  the  next ! "      She  covered  her  fece 
moment,  and  unclosed  it  to  explain  that  she  wept  for  her  brothi 
who  had  been  murdered,  stabbed  in  Bologna. 

"  Was  it  Count  Ammiani  who  did  this  ?  "  she  asked  passionately-  . 

Vittoria  shook  her  head;  she  was  divining  a  dreadful  things   jj 
relation  to  the  death  of  Count  Paul: 

"  It  was  not  ? "  said  Anna.     "  They  had  a  misunderstanding^,  J 
know.     But  you  tell  me  the  man  fought  with  a  dagger.     It  could 
not  be  Count  Ammiani.      The  dagger  is  an  assassin's  weapon,  anrf 
there  are  men  of  honour  in  Italv  still.*' 

She  called  to  a  servant  in  the  castle-yard,  and  sent  him  down  vritb 
orders  to  stop  the  soldier  AVilhelm. 

"  We  heard  this  morning  that  you  were  coming,  and  we  ihouglit 
it  curious,"  she  observed,  and  called  again  for  her  horse  to  be  saddled. 
**  How  far  is  this  place  where  he  is  lying  ?  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  Ultenthal.  Has  he  a  doctor  attending  him?  When  was  he 
wounded  ?  It  is  but  common  humanity  to  see  that  he  is  attended  br 
an  efficient  doctor.     My  nerves  are  unstrung  by  the  recent  blow  to 

our  family;  that  is  why Oh,  my  father  !  my  holy  father!' 

she  turned  to  a  grey  priest's  head  that  was  rising  up  the  ascent,  ".I 
thank  God  for  you  I  Lena  is  away  riding ;  she  weeps  constantly 
when  she  is  within  four  walls.  Come  in  and  give  me  tears,  if  you 
can  ;  I  am  half  mad  for  the  want  of  them.  Tears  first ;  teaci  me 
patience  after." 

The  old  priest  fanned  his  face  with  his  three-cornered  hat,  ana 
raised  one  hand  as  he  uttered  a  gentle  chiding  in  reproof  of  curblfi* 
human  sorrow.  Anna  said  to  Vittoria,  coldly,  "  I  thank  you  fi^^ 
your  message ; "  she  walked  into  the  castle  by  his'  side,  and  said  to 
him  there :  "  The  woman  you  saw  outside  has  a  guilty  conscience. 
You  ^vill  spend  your  time  more  profitably  with  her  than  with  me.  ^ 
am  past  all  religious  duties  at  this  moment.  You  know,  father,  th^^ 
I  can  open  my  heart.  Probe  this  Itiilian  woman ;  search  her  thro^P^ 
and  through.  I  believe  her  to  be  blood-stained  and  abominable.  ^ 
hates  us.     She  has  swoni  an  oath  against  us.     She  is  malignant/ 

It  was  not  long  before  Anna  issued'  forth  and  rode  towards  tfl^ 
vale.  The  priest  beckoned  to  Vittoria  from  the  gates.  He  really 
supposed  her  to  have  come  to  him  with  a  burdened  spirit. 

"  My  daughter,"  he  addressed  her.  The  chapter  on  humau  error 
was  opened : — *'  We  arc  all  of  one  family — all  of  us  erring  children 
— all  of  us  bound  to  abnegate  hatred  :  by  love  alone  are  we  savod- 
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Behold  the  Image  of  Love — ^the  Vii^gin  and  Child.  Alas !  wid  has 
it  been  visible  to  man  these  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  and 
Iramankind  are  still  blind  to  it  ?  Are  their  ways  the  ways  of  comfort 
md  blessedness  ?  Their  ways  are  the  ways  of  blood  ;  paths  to  eternal 
misery  among  howling  fiends.  Why  have  they  not  chosen  the  sweet 
prays  of  peace,  which  are  strewn  with  flowers,  which  flow  with 
nilk  ?  " — ^The  priest  spread  his  hand  open  for  Vittoria's,  which  she 
pive  to  his  keeping,  and  he  enclosed  it  softly,  smoothing  it  with  his 
palms,  and  retaining  it  as  a  worldly  oyster  between  spiritual  shells. 
'*  Why,  my  daughter,  why,  but  because  we  do  not  bow  to  that  image 
laily,  nightly,  hourly,  momently !  We  do  not  worship  it  that  its 
seed  may  be  sown  in  us.  We  do  not  cling  to  it,  that  in  return  it 
Biajr  cling  to  us." 

He  spoke  with  that  sensuous  resource  of  rich  feeling  which  the 
sentomplation  of  the  image  does  inspire.  And  Yittoria  was  not  led 
reluctantly  into  the  oratory  of  the  castle  to  pray  with  him ;  but  she 
revised  to  confess.  Thereupon  followed  a.  soft  discussion  that  was  as 
near  acerb  as  nails  are  near  velvet  paws. 

Vittoria  perceived  his  drift,  and  also  the  dear  good  heart  of  the  old 
oaan,  who  meant  no  harm  to  her,  and  believed  that  he  was  making 
088  of  his  professional  weapons  for  her  ultimate  good.  The  inquisi- 
tioBs  and  the  kindness  went  musically  together ;  she  responded  to 
llie  kindness,  but  rebutted  the  inquisitions ;  at  which  he  permitted  a 
shade  of  discontent  to  traverse  his  features,  and  asked  her  with 
immense  tenderness  whether  she  had  not  much  on  her  mind ;  she 
expressing  melodious  gratitude  for  his  endeavours  to  give  her  com- 
fort. He  could  not  forbear  directing  an  admonishment  to  her 
stubborn  spirit,  and  was  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  impressiveness,  to 
q)eak  it  harshly  ;  imtil  he  saw  that,  without  sweetness  of  manner  and 
imction  of  speech,  he  left  her  untouched  ;  so  he  was  driven  back  to 
the  form  of  address  better  suited  to  his  nature  and  habits  ;  the  end  of 
which  was  that  both  were  cooing. 

Vittoria  was  ashamed  to  tell  herself  how  much  she  liked  him  and 
his  ghostly  brethren,  whose  preaching  was  always  of  peaoe,  while 
the  world  was  full  of  lurid  hatred,  strife,  and  division.  She  begged 
tiie  baffled  old  man  to  keep  her  hand  in  his.  He  talked  in  Latinised 
Italian,  and  only  appeared  to  miss  the  exact  meaning  of  her  replies 
when  his  examination  of  the  state  of  her  soul  was  resumed.  They 
sat  in  the  soft  colour  of  the  consecrated  place  like  two  who  were  shut 
Etway  from  earth.  Oftien  he  thought  that  her  tears  were  about  to 
start  and  bring  her  low ;  for  she  sighed  heavily ;  at  the  more  indica- 
tioDL  of  the  displacement  of  her  hand,  she  looked  at  him  eagerly,  a^ 
if  entreating  him  not  to  let  it  drop. 

ii2 
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"  You  are  a  Gennan,  father  ?'*  she  said. 
"  I  am  of  German  birth,  my  daughter.'* 

"  That  makes  it  better.     Remain  beside  me.     The  silence  is  sweet 
music." 

The  silence  was  broken  at  intervals  by  his  murmur  of  a  call  for 
patience !  patience ! 

This  strange  scene  concluded  with  the  entry  of  the  duchess,  who 
retired,  partly  as  soon  as  she  saw  them.  Vittoria  smiled  to  the  old 
man,  and  quitted  his  side ;  the  duchess  gave  her  a  hushed  welcome, 
and  took  her  place.  Vittoria  was  soon  in  Laura's  aims,  where,  after 
a  storm  of  grief,  she  related  the  events  of  the  journey  following  her 
flight  from  Milan.  Laura  interrupted  her  but  once  to  exclaim, 
"  Angelo  Guidascai'pi  I "  Tittoria  then  heard  from  her  briefly  that 
Milan  was  quiet,  Carlo  Ammiani  in  prison.  It  had  been  for  tidings 
of  her  lover  that  she  had  hai=;tened  over  the  moimtains  to  Meran. 
She  craved  for  all  that  could  be  told  of  him,  but  Laura  repeated,  as 
in  a  stupefaction,  "  ^Vngelo  Guidascarpi ! "  She  answered  Vittoria's 
question  by  saying,  "  You  could  not  have  had  so  fatal  a  companion." 
"  I  could  not  have  had  so  devoted  a  protector." 
"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  evil  star.  AVe  are  all  under  it  at 
present,  to  some  degree ;  but  he  has  been  under  it  from  his  birth. 
My  Sandra,  my  beloved,  I  think  I  have  pardoned  you,  if  I  ever 
pardon  any  one !  I  doubt  it ;  but  it  is  cei*tain  that  I  love  yon.  You 
have  seen  Countess  Anna,  or  I  would  have  told  you  to  rest  and  get 
over  your  fatigue.  The  Lenkensteins  are  here — ^my  poor  sister  among 
them.  You  must  show  yourself.  I  was  provident  enough  to  call  at 
'your  mother's  for  a  box  of  yom*  clothes  before  I  ran  out  of  wretched 
Milan." 

Further  the  signora  stated  that  Carlo  might  have  to  remain  in 
prison.  She  made  no  attempt  to  give  dark  or  fair  colour  to  the 
misery  of  the  situation  ;  telling  Vittoria  to  lie  on  her  bed  and  sleep, 
if  sleep  could  be  persuaded  to  visit  her,  she  went  out  to  consult  with 
the  duchess.  Vittoria  lay  like  a  dead  body  on  the  bed,  counting 
the  throbs  of  her  heart.  It  helped  her  to  fall  into  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility. When  she  awoke,  the  room  was  dark ;  she  felt  that  some 
one  had  put  a  silken  cushion  across  her  limbs.  The  noise  of  a  storm 
traversing  the  vale  rang  through  the  castle,  and  in  the  desolation 
of  her  soul,  that  stealthy  act  of  kindness  wrought  in  her  so  that 
she  almost  fashioned  a  vow  upon  her  lips  that  she  would  leave  the 
•  world  to  toss  its  wrecks,  and  dedicate  her  life  to  God. 
-  For,  0  heaven !  of  what  avail  is  human  eflFort  ?  She  thought  of 
the  chief  whose  life  was  stainless,  but  who  stood  proscribed  because 
his  aim  was  too  high  to  be  attained  within  compass  of  a  mortal's 
years.     His  error  seemed  that  he  had  evei'  aimed  at  all.     He  seemed 
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less  ^vl8e  than  the  old  priest  of  the  oratory.  She  could  not  disentangle 
him  from  her  own  profound  humiliation  and  sense  of  fallen  power. 
Her  lover's  imprisonment  accused  her  of  some  monstrous  culpability, 
which  she  felt  unrepentingly,  not  as  we  feel  a  truth,  but  as  we  submit 
to  a  terrible  force  of  pressure. 

The  morning  light  made  her  realise  Carlo's  fate,  to  whom  ifc 
would  penetrato  through  a  hideous  barred  loophole — a  defaced  and 
dreadful  beam.  She  asked  herself  why  she  had  fled  from  Milan- 
It  must  have  been  some  cowardly  instinct  that  had  prompted  her 
to  fly.  "  Coward,  coward  !  thing  of  vanity!  you,  a  mere  woman!" 
she  cried  out,  and  succeeded  in  despising  herself  sufficiently  to  think 
it  possible  that  she  had  deserved  to  forfeit  her  lover's  esteem. 

It  was  still  early  when  the  duchess's  maid  came  to  her,  bringing 
word  that  her  mistress  would  be  glad  to  visit  her.  From  the  duchess 
Vittoria  heard  of  the  charge  against  Angelo.  Respecting  Captain 
Weisspriess,  Amalia  said  that  she  had  perceived  his  object  in  wishing 
to  bring  the  great  cantatrice  to  the  castle ;  and  that  it  was  a  well- 
debased  audacious  scheme  to  subdue  Countess  Anna  : — "  TTe  Austrians 
also  can  be  jealous.  The  difierence  between  us  is,  that  it  makes 
us  tender,  and  you  Italians  savage."  She  asked  pointedly  for  an 
affinnative,  that  Vittoria  was  glad  to  reply  ^Wtli,  when  she  said : 
"  Captain  Weisspriess  was  perfectly  respectful  to  you  ?  "  She  spoke 
comforting  words  of  Carlo  Ammiani,  whom  she  hoped  to  see  released 
as  soon  as  the  excitement  had  subsided.  The  cliiof  comfort  she 
gave  was  by  saying  that  he  had  been  originally  arrested  in  mistake 
for  his  cousin  Angelo. 

**  I  will  confide  what  is  now  my  difficidty  here  frankly  to  you," 
said  the  duchess.  "  The  Lenkensteins  are  my  guests ;  I  thought 
it  better  to  bring  them  here.  Angelo  Guidascarpi  has  slain  their 
brother — a  base  deed  I  It  does  not  aflect  you  in  my  eyes ;  you  can 
understand  that  in  theirs  it  does.  Your  being  present — Laura  has 
told  me  everything — at  the  duel,  or  fight,  between  that  young  man 
and  Captain  AVeisspriess,  will  make  you  appear  as  his  accomplice — 
at  least,  to  Anna  it  will ;  she  is  the  most  unreasoning,  the  most 
implacable  of  women.  She  returned  from  the  XJltenthal  last  night, 
and  goes  there  this  morning,  which  is  a  sign  that  Captain  Weisspriess 
lives.  I  »hoidd  bt'  sorry  if  we  lost  so  good  an  officer.  As  she  is 
going  to  take  Father  Bernardus  with  her,  it  is  possible  that  the 
wound  is  serious.  Do  you  know,  you  have  mystified  the  worthy  man 
exceedingly  ?  What  tempted  you  to  inform  him  that  your  conscience 
^-as  hea^'ily  burdened,  at  the  same  time  that  you  refused  to  confess  ?  " 
"  Surely  he  has  been  deluded  about  me,"  said  Vittoria. 
"  I  do  but  tell  you  his  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  you,"  the  duchess 
pursued.     "  Under  all  the  circumstances,  this  is  what  I  have  to  ask : 
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you  arc  my  liaura's  guest,  therefore  the  guest  of  my  heart.  There 
is  another  one  here,  an  Englishman,  a  Mr.  Powys ;  and  also  Lmrteaant 
Pierson,  whom,  naughty  rebel  that  you  are,  you  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing  into  disgrace ;  naturally  you  would  wish  to  see  tlieni : 
but  my  request  is,  that  you  shoidd  keep  to  these  rooms  for  two  or 
three  days  :  the  Lenkeusteins  will  then  be  gone.  They  can  hardly 
reproach  me  for  retaining  an  invalid.  If  you  go  down  among  them, 
it  will  be  a  cruel  meeting." 

Yittoria  thankfully  consented  to  the  arrangement.     They  agreed 
to  act  in  accordance  with  it. 

The  signora  was  a  late  nser.    The  duchess  had  come  on  a  second 
visit  to  Vittoria  when  Lanni  joined  them,  and  hearing  of  the  arrange- 
ment, spumed  the  notion  of  plajdng  craven  before  the  Lenkensteins, 
who,  she  said,  might  think  as  it  pleased  them  to  think,  but  were 
never  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  fear  of  confronting  them.  "And 
now,  at  this  very  moment,  when  they  have  their  lariumph,  end  are 
laughing  over  Viennese  squibs  at  her,  she  has  an  idea  of  hiding  her 
head — she  hangs  out  the  white  flag!     It  can't  be.     We  go- or  wc 
stay ;  but  if  we  stay,  the  truth  is  that  we  are  too  poor  to  allow  our 
enemies  to  think  poorly  of  us.     You,  Amalia,  are  victorious,  and  you 
may  snap  your  fingers  at  opinion.     It  is  a  luxury  we  cannot  affimL 
Besides,  I  wish  her  to  see  my  sister  and  make  acquaintance  with  the 
Austrianised  Italian — such  a  wonder  as  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  onto 
the  Serabiglione  and  in  the  Lenkenstein  family.  Marriage  is,  indeed 
a  tremendous  transformation.     Bianca  was  once  declared  to  be  ve 
like  me." 

The  brow- beaten  duchess  replied  to  the  outburst  that  she  ha^<i 
considered  it  right  to  propose  the  scheme  for  Yittoria's  sednsioD  cm 
account  of  the  Guidascarpi. 

"  Even  if  that  were  a  good  reason,  there  are  better  on  the  othi^r 
side,"  said  Laura ;  adding,  with  many  little  backward  tosses  of  *^^ 
head,  "  that  story  has  to  be  related  in  fidl  before  I  denounce  Ang^^ 
and  Rinaldo." 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  a^assins,"  returned  ^^^ 
duchess. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  killed  one  man  or  more,     f^^^ 
you,  Justice  drops  from  the  bough :  we  have  to  climb  and  risk   ^^^ 
necks  for  it.     Angelo  stood  to  defend  my  darling  here.     Shall  sh^ 
ashamed  of  him  P  " 

**  You  will  never  persuade  me  to  tolerate  assassination/'  said  **^^ 
duchess,  colouring. 

"  Never,  never ;  I  shall  never  persuade  you ;    never  persuade-"^ 
never  attempt  to  persuade  any  foreigner  that  we  can  be  driven  ^^ 
extremes  where  their  laws  do  not  apply  to  us — are  not  good  for  ufr'^ 
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goad  a  subjected  people  till  their  madness  is  pardonable.  Nor  shall 
I  dream  of  persuading  you  that  Angelo  did  right  in  defending  her 
from  that  man." 

"  I  maintain  that  there  are  laws  applicable  to  all  human  creatures,'* 
said  the  duchess.  *'  You  astonish  me  when  you  speak  compassionately 
of  such  a  criminal." 

*'  No ;  not  of  such  a  criminal,  of  such  an  unfortunate  youth,  and 
my  countryman,  when  every  hand  is  tmned  against  him,  and  all 
tongues  are  reviling  him.  But  let  Angelo  pass ;  I  pray  to  heaven 
he  may  escape.  All  who  are  worth  anything  in  our  country  are 
strained  in  every  fibre,  and  it's  my  trick  to  be  half  in  love  with  any 
one  of  them  when  he  is  persecuted.  I  fancy  he  is  worth  more  than 
the'  others,  and  is  simply  luckless.  You  must  make  allowances  for 
us,  Amalia — ^pity  captive  Judah  !  " 

"  I  think,  my  Laura,  you  will  never  be  satisfied  till  I  have  ceased 
to  be  Babylonian,"  said  the  duchess,  smiling  and  fondling  Vittoria, 
to  whom  she  said,  "  Am  I  not  a  complaisant  German  ?  " 

Vittoria  replied  gently,  "  If  they  were  like  you !" 

**  Yes,  if  they  were  like  the  duchess,"  said  Laura,  "  nothing  would 
be  left  for  us  then  but  to  hate  ourselves.  Fortimately,  we  deal  with 
brutes." 

She  was  quite  pitiless  in  prompting  Vittoria  to  hasten  down,  and 
marvelled  at  the  evident  reluctance  in  doing  this  slight  duty,  of  one 
whose  courage  she  had  recently  seen  rise  so  high.  Vittoria  was 
equally  amazed  by  her  want  of  sjTupathy,  which  was  positive  cold- 
ness, and  her  disregard  for  the  sentiments  of  her  hostess.  She  dressed 
hesitatingly,  responding  with  forlorn  eyes  to  Laura's  imperious 
**  Come."  When  at  last  she  was  ready  to  descend,  Laura  took  her 
do^vn,  full  of  battle.  The  duchess  had  gone  in  advance  to  keep  the 
"  peace. 

The  ladies  of  the  Lenkenstein  family  were  standing  at  one  window 
of  the  morning  room  conversing.  Apart  from  them,  Merthyr  Powys 
and  Wilfrid  were  examining  one  of  the  cumbrous  antique  arms 
ranged  along  the  wall.  The  former  of  these  old  English  friends 
stepped  up  to  Vittoria  quickly  and  kissed  her  forehead.  Wilfrid 
hung  behind  him  ;  he  made  a  poor  show  of  indifierence,  stammered 
English  and  reddened  ;  remembering  that  he  was  mider  observation 
he  recovered  wonderfully,  and  asked,  like  a  patron,  "  How  is  the 
voice  ?  "  which  would  have  been  foolish  enough  to  Vittoria' s  more 
attentive  hearing.  She  thanked  him  for  the  service  he  had  rcadered 
her  at  La  Scala.  Countess  Lena,  who  looked  hard  at  both,  saw 
nothing  to  waken  one  jqalous  throb. 

'*  Bianca,  you  expressed  a  wish  to  give  a  salute  to  my  eldest 
daughter,"  said  Laura. 
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The  Countess  of  Lenkenstein  turned  her  head^  "  Have  I  done  so  ? 

"  It  18  my  duty  to  introduce  her,"  interposed  the  duchess,  and 
conducted  the  ceremony  with  a  show  of  its  embracing  these  ladies, 
neither  one  of  whom  changed  her  cold  gaze. 

Careful  that  no  pause  should  follow,  she  commenced  chatting  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  alternately,  keeping  Vittoria  under  her 
peculiar  charge.  Mei^thyr  alone  seconded  her  eflPorts  to  weave  the 
web  of  converse,  which  is  an  armistice  if  not  a  treaty  on  these 
occasions. 

"  Have  you  any  fresh  caricatures  from  Vienna  ?  "  Laura  continued 
to  address  her  sister. 

"  None  have  reached  me,"  said  the  neutral  countess. 

"  Have  they  finished  laughing  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell." 

"At  any  rate,  we  sing  still,"  Laura  smiled  to  Vittoria.  "Tou 
shall  hear  us  after  breakfast.  I  regret  excessively  that  you  were  not 
in  Milan  on  the  Fifteenth.  We  will  make  amends  to  you  as  much  as 
possible.  You  shall  hear  us  after  breakfast.  You  will  sing  to  please 
my  sister,  Sandra  mia,  will  you  not  ?  " 

Vittoria  shook  her  head.  Like  those  who  have  become  passive, 
she  read  faces — the  duchess's  imploring  looks  thrown  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Lenkenstein  ladies — ^Wilfrid's  oppressed  forehead — ^the 
resolute  neutrality  of  the  countess — and  she  was  not  only  incapable 
of  seconding  Laura's  aggressive  war,  but  shrank  from  the  involve- 
ment and  sickened  at  the  indelicacy.  Anna's  eyes  were  fixed  on  her 
and  filled  her  with  dread  lest  she  should  be  resolving  to  demand  a 
private  interview. 

"  You  refuse  to  sing  ?  "  said  Laiu'a ;  and  under  her  breath,  "  when 
I  bid  you  not,  you  insist !  " 

"  Can  she  possibly  sing  before  she  grows  accustomed  to  the  air  of 
the  place  ?  "  said  the  duchess. 

Merthyr  gravely  prescribed  a  week's  diet  on  grapes  antecedent  to 
the  issuing  of  a  note.  *'  Have  you  never  heard  what  a  sustained 
grape-diet  will  do  for  the  bullfinches  ?  " 

"Kever,"  exclaimed  the  duchess.  "Is  that  the  secret  of  their 
German  education  ?  " 

"  Apparentlj',  for  we  cannot  raise  them  to  the  same  pitch  of  per- 
fection in  England." 

"  I  vnlL  try  it  upon  mine.  Everj^  morning  they  shall  have  two 
big  bimches." 

"  Fresh  plucked,  and  with  the  first  sunlight  on  them.  Be  careful 
of  the  rules." 

Wilfrid  remarked,  "  To  make  them  exhibit  the  residts,  vou  with- 
draw  the  benefit  suddenly,  of  course  !"  " 
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"  We  imitate  the  general  run  of  Fortiuie's  gifts  as  much  a??  wc 
can,"  said  Merthyr. 

"  That  is  the  training  for  little  shrill  jjarrots :  we  have  none  in 
Italy,"  Laura  sighed,  mock  dolefully  ;  **  I  fear  the  system  would  fail 
among  us.'^ 

"  It  certainly  would  not  build  Como  vilhis,"  said  Lena. 

Laura  cast  sharp  eyes  on  her  pretty  face. 

**  It  is  adapted  for  caged  voices  that  are  required  to  chirrup  to 
tickle  the  ears  of  boors/' 

Anna  said  to  the  duchess :  "I  hope  your  little  birds  are  aU  well 
this  morning/' 

**  Come  to  them  presently  Anth  me  and  let  our  ears  be  tickled," 
the  duchess  laughed  in  answer ;  and  the  pale,  spiked  dialogue  broke, 
not  to  revive. 

The  duchess  had  observed  the  constant  direction  of  Anna's  eyes 
upon  Vittoria  during  the  repast,  and  looked  an  interrogation  at  Anna, 
who  replied  to  it  firmly.  "  I  must  be  present,"  the  duchess  whispered. 
She  drew  Vittoria  away  by  the  hand,  telling  MerthjT  l^owys  that  it 
was  imkind  to  him,  but  that  he  should  be  pennitted  to  claim  his  fair 
friend  from  noon  to  the  dinner-bell. 

Laura  and  Bianca  were  discussing  the  same  subject  as  the  one  for 
which  Anna  desired  an  interview  with  Vittoria.  It  was  to  know  the 
conditions  and  cause  of  the  duel  between  Angelo  Guidascarpi  and 
Captain  Weisspriess,  and  whither  Angelo  had  fled.  **  In  other  words, 
you  cry  for  vengeance  under  the  name  of  justice,"  Laura  phrased  it, 
and  put  up  a  prayer  for  Angelo's  escape. 

The  countess  rebuked  her.  "  It  is  men  like  Angelo  who  are  a 
scandal  to  Italy." 

"  Proclaimed  so ;  by  what  title  judged  ?  "  Laura  retorted.  **  I 
have  heard  that  his  duel  with  Count  Paid  was  fair,  and  that  the 
grounds  for  it  were  just.  Deplore  it ;  but  to  condemn  an  Italian 
gentleman  without  hearing  his  personal  vindication,  is  infamous — 
nay,  it  is  Austrian.  I  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  stoiy.  Countess 
Ammiani  has  assured  me  that  the  brothers  have  a  clear  defence — not 
from  your  Vienna  point  of  view :  Italy  and  Vienna  are  diflerent  slde^ 
of  the  shield." 

Vittoria  spoke  most  humbly  before  Anna ;  her  sole  irritating 
remark  was,  that  even  if  she  were  aware  of  the  direction  of  Angelo's 
flight,  she  would  not  betray  him. 

The  duchess  did  her  utmost  to  induce  her  to  see  that  he  was  a 
criminal,  outlawed  from  conmion  charity.  "  These  Italians  are  really 
like  the  Jews,"  she  said  to  Anna ;  "  they  appear  to  me  to  hold 
together  by  a  bond  of  race ;  you  cannot  get  them  to  understand  that 
any  act  can  be  infamous  when  one  of  their  blood  is  guilty  of  it." 
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Anna  thought  gloomily:  ''Then,  why  do  you  ally  yourself  to 
them?^' 

The  duchess,  with  Anna,  Lena,  and  Wilfrid,  drove  to  the  TJlten- 
thal.  y ittoria  and  Merthyr  had  a  long  afternoon  of  companionship. 
She  had  been  shyer  in  meeting  him  than  in  meeting  Wilfrid,  whom 
she  had  once  loved.  The  tie  between  herself  and  Wilfrid  was  brokoi ; 
but  Merthyr  had  remained  true  to  his  passionless  affection,  which 
ennobled  him  to  her  so  that  her  heart  fluttered,  though  she  was 
heavily  depressed.  He  relieved  her  by  letting  her  perceive  that 
Carlo  Ammiani's  merits  were  not  unknown  to  him.  Merthyr  smiled  at 
Carlo  for  abjuring  his  patrician  birth.  He  said :  "  Count  AmmiftTii 
will  be  cured  in  time  of  those  little  roughnesses  of  his  adopted  B>epub- 
Jicanism.  You  must  help  to  cure  him.  Women  are  never  so  foolish 
as  men  in  these  things.  *' 

When  Merthjrr  had  spoken  thus,  she  felt  that  she  might  dare  to 
press  his  hand.  Sharing  friendship  with  this  steadfast  nature  and 
brotherly  gentleman  ;  who  was  in  the  ripe  manhood  of  his  years ; 
who  loved  Italy  and  never  despaired  ;  who  gave  great  affoctioii,  and 
took  uncomplainingly  the  possible  return  for  it ; — seemed  like  enter- 
ing on  a  great  plain  open  to  boundless  heaven.  She  thought  that 
friendship  was  sweeter  than  love.  Merthyr  soon  left  the  oastle  to 
meet  his  sister  at  Coire.  Laura  and  Vittoria  drove  some  dtstanoe  up 
the  Vintschgau,  on  the  way  to  the  Engadine,  with  him.  He  a£focted 
not  to  be  downcast  by  the  failure  of  the  last  attempt  at  a  rifiing  in 
MUan.  '*  Keep  true  to  your  art ;  and  don't  let  it  be  subservient  to 
anything,"  he  said,  and  his  final  injunction  to  her  was  that  she  should 
get  a  German  master  and  practise  rigidly. 

Vittoria  could  only  look  at  Laura  in  reply. 

'**  He  is  for  us,  but  not  of  us,"  said  Laura,  as  she  kissed  her  fingers 
to  him. 

"  If  he  had  told  me  to  weep  and  pray,"  Vittoria  murmured,  "  I 
think  I  should  by-and-by  lift  up  my  head." 

"  By-and-by !  By-and-by  I  think  I  see  a  convent  for  me,"  said 
Laura. 

Their  faces  drooped. 

Vittoria  cried :  '*  Ah  !  did  he  mean  that  my  singing  at  La  Scab 
was  below  the  mark  P  " 

At  this,  Laura's  laughter  came  out  in  a  volume.  ''And  that 
excellent  Father  Bcmardus  thinks  he  is  gaining  a  convert ! "  she 
said; 

Vittoria's  depression  was  real,  though  her  strong  vitality  appeared 
to  mock  it.  Ijetters  from  Milan,  enclosed  to  the  duchess,  spoke  bf 
Carlo  Ammiani's  imprisonment  as  a  matter  that  might  be  indefi- 
nitely prolonged.    His  mother  had  been  subjected  to  an  examination ; 
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she  had  not  hesitated  to  confess  that  she  had  reeelved  her  nephew  in 
her  house,  but  it  could  not  be  established  against  her  that  it  was  not 
Carlo  whom  she  had  passed  off  to  the  sbirri  as  her  son.  Countess 
Ammiani  wrote  to  Laura,  telling  her  she  scarcely  hoped  that  Carlo 
would  obtain  his  liberty  save  upon  the  arrest  of  Angelo : — "There- 
fore, what  I  most  desire,  I  dare  not  pray  for  !  "  That  line  of  intense 
tragic  grief  haunted  Vittoria  like  a  veiled  head  thrusting  itself  between 
the  sunlight.  Countess  Ammiani  added  that  she  must  give  her  son 
what  news  she  could  gather  : — "  Concerning  you^^  said  Laura,  inter- 
preting the  sentence,  "bitter  days  do  this  good,  they  make  a  proud 
woman  abjure  the  traditions  of  her  caste."  A  guarded  answer  was 
addressed,  according  to  the  countess's  directions,  to  Sarpo  the  book- 
-  seller,  in  Milan.  For  purposes  of  such  a  nature,  Barto  Eizzo  turned 
the  imeasy  craven  to  account. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  maids  at  Sonnenberg  was  about  to 
.marry  a  peasant  of  Meran,  part  proprietor  of  a  vineyard,  and  the 
-nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated  at  the  castle.  Among  those  who 
thronged  the  coiu'tyard  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ceremony,  Vittoria 
<4»eheld  her  faithfid  Beppo,  who  related  the  story  of  his  pursuit  of 
her,  and  the  perfidy  of  Luigi ; — a  stoiy  so  lengthy,  that  his  voluble 
tongue  running  at  full  speed  could  barely  give  the  outlines  of  it.  He 
informed  her,  likewise,  that  he  had  been  sent  for,  while  lying  in 
Trent,  by  Captain  Weisspriess,  whom  he  had  seen  at  an  inn  of  the 
Ultenthal,  weak  but  improving.  Beppo  was  the  captain's  pro- 
^pitiatory  offering  to  Vittoria.  Meanwhile  the  ladies  sat  on  a  terrace, 
overlooking  the  coui*t,  where  a  stout  fellow  in  broad  green  braces  and 
blue  breeches  lay  half  across  a  wooden  table,  thrumming  a  zither, 
which  set  the  groups  in  motion.  The  zither  is  a  melancholy  little 
instrument ;  in  range  of  expression  it  is  to  the  harp  what  the  winchat 
is  to  the  thrush  ;  or  to  the  violin,  what  that  bird  is  to  the  nightingale ; 
yet  few  instruments  are  so  exciting:  here  and  there  along  these 
mountain  valleys  you  may  hear  a  Tyrolese  maid  set  her  voice  to  its 
plaintive  thin  tones  ;  but  when  the  strings  are  swept  madly  there  is 
mad  dancing ;  it  catches  at  the  nerves.  "Andreas  !  Andi*eas  !  "  the 
dancers  shouted  to  encourage  the  player.  Some  danced  with  vine- 
poles  ;  partners  broke  and  wandered  at  will,  taking  fresh  partners, 
and  occasionally  huddling  in  confusion,  when  the  poles  were  levelled 
and  tilted  at  them,  and  they  dispersed.  Beppo,  dancing  mightily  to 
recover  the  use  of  his  legs,  met  his  acquaintance  Jacob  Baumwalder 
Feckelwitz,  and  the  pair  devoted  themselves  to  a  rivalry  of  capers  ; 
jump,  stamp,  shuffle,  leg  aloft,  arms  in  air,  yell  and  shriek :  all  took 
hands  around  them  and  streamed,  tramping  the  measure,  and  the 
▼inc-poles  guarded  the  ring.  Then  Andreas  raised  the  song :  "  Our 
Lady  is  gracious,''  and  immediately  the  whole  assemblage  were  sing- 
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ing  praise  to  the  lady  of  the  castle.  Following,  which,  wine  being 
brought  to  Andreas,  he  drank  to  his  lady,  to  his  lady's  guests,  to  the 
bride,  to  the  bridegroom, — to  everybody.  He  was  now  ready  to  im- 
provise, and  dashed  thumb  and  finger  on  the  zither,  tossing  up  his 
fiace,  swarthy-flushed :  "  There  was  a  steinbock  with  a  beard."  Half- 
a-dozen  voices  repeated  it,  as  to  proclaim  the  theme. 

"Alas I  a  beard,  indeed,  for  there  is  no  end  to  this  animal.     I 
know  him ;  "  said  the  duchess,  dolefully. 

**  There  was  a  steinbock  with  a  beard  ; 
Of  no  gun  was  he  afeai'd : 

PifF-paff  left  of  him  ;  piff-paff  right  of  him  : 
Piff-paff  everjnjt^here,  whei*e  you  get  a  sight  of  him." 

The  steinbock  led  through  the  whole  course  of  a  mountaineer^s 
emotions  and  experiences,  w^th  piff-paff*  continually  left  of  him  and 
right  of  him,  and  nothing  hitting  him.  The  mountaineer  is  perplexed ; 
an  able  man,  a  dead  shot,  who  must  undo  the  puzzle  or  lose  faith  in 
his  skill,  is  a  tremendous  pursuer,  and  the  mountaineer  follows  the  -^^.e 
steinbock  ever.  A  sennderin  at  a  sennhiit^hen  tells  him  that  she  -^^.e 
admitt^  the  steinbock  last  night,  and  her  curled  hair  frizzled  under  r^-r 
the  steinbock's  eyes.     The  case  is  only  too  clear  :  my  goodness !  tlie^a»  ^e 

steinbock  is  the .    "  Bcr  Ton  .  .  .  ! "  said  Andreas,  with  a  comic=:»^c 

stop  of  horror,  the  rhyme  falling  cleverly  to  *'  r//."  Henceforth  th(^  -ae 
mountaineer  becomes  transformed  into  a  champion  of  humanity'"^^^', 
himting  the  wicked  bearded  steinbock  in  all  corners ;  especiall^^  Jv 
through  the  cabinet  of  those  dark  men  who  decree  the  taxes  detested  -^d 
in  Tyrol. 

The  song  had  as  yet  but  fairly  commenced,  when  a  break  in  th  -^K=ie 
"piff-paff"  chorus  warned  Andreas   that  he  was  losing  influeace^^  "^^ 
women  and  men  were  handing  on  a  paper  and  bending  their 
over  it ;  their  responses  hushed  altogether,  or  were  ludicrously  i 
efficient. 

"  I  really  believe  the  poor  brute  has  come  to  a  Christian  finish 
this  Ahasuerus  of  steinbocks  ! "  said  the  duchess. 

The  transition  to  silence  was  so  extraordinary  and  abrupt,  that  8h< 
called  to  her  chasseur  to  know  the  meaning  of  it.    Feckelwitz  fetch< 
the  paper  and  handed  it  up.     It  exhibited  a  cross  done  in  bl 
under  the  word  "  Meran,"  and  bearing  that  day's  date.     One  glanc^^ 
at  it  told  Laura  what  it  meant.     The  bride  in  the  court  below 
shedding  tears ;  the  bridegroom  was  lighting  his  pipe  and  consolin^^    5 
her  :  women  were  chattering,  men  shrugging.     Some  said  they  h 
seen  an  old  grey-haired  hag  (/tcrr)  stand  at  the  gates  and  fling  dowu^ 
a  piece  of  paper.     A  little  boy  whose  imagination  was  alive  with^^-^ 
the  tale  of  the  steinbock,  declared  that  her  face  was  awful,  and  tha 
she  had  only  the  use  of  one  foot.     A  man  patted  him  on  the  shoulder 
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and  gave  hiin  a  gulp  of  wine,  saying  with  his  shrewdest  air  :  "  One 
may  laugh  at  the  de\41  once  too  often,  though !  "  and  that  sentiment 
was  echoed  ;  the  women  suggested  in  addition  the  possibility  of  the 
bride  Lisa  having  something  on  her  conscience,  seeing  that  she  had 
lived  in  a  castle  two  years  and  more.  The  potential  persuasions  of 
Father  Bemardus  were  required  to  get  the  bride  to  go  away  to  her 
husband's  roof  that  evening :  when  she  did  make  her  departure, 
the  superstitious  peasantry  were  not  a  meiTj^  party  that  followed  at 
her  heels. 

Towards  the  break-up  of  the  festivities,  Wilfrid  received  an  intima- 
tion that  his  sister  had  arrived  in  Meran  from  Bormio.  He  went 
down  to  see  her,  and  returned  at  a  late  hour.  The  ladies  had 
gone  to  rast.  lie  wTote  a  few  underlined  words,  entreating  Vittoria 
to  grant  him  an  immediate  interview  in  the  library  of  the  castle. 
The  missive  was  entrusted  to  Aennchen.     Vittoria  came  in  alarm. 

"My  sister  is  perfectly  well,"  said  Wilfrid.  "She  has  heard 
that  Captain  Gambier  has  been  arrested  in  the  mountains  ;  she  had 
some  fears  concerning  you,  which  I  quieted.  ^Vhat  I  have  to  tell 
you,  does  not  relate  to  her.  The  man  Angelo  Guidascarpi  is  in 
Meran.  I  wish  vou  to  let  the  si^nora  know  that  if  he  is  not  carried 
out  of  the  city  before  sunset  to-morrow,  I  must  positively  inform  the 
superior  officer  of  the  district  of  his  presence  there." 
•  This  was  their  first  private  interview.  Vittoria  (for  she  knew 
him)  had  acceded  to  it,  much  fearing  that  it  would  lead  to  her  having 
to  put  on  her  sex's  armour.  To  collect  her  wits,  she  asked  trem- 
blingly how  Wilfrid  had  chanced  to  sec  Angelo.  An  old  Italian 
woman,  he  said,  had  accosted  him  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
hearing  that  he  was  truly  an  Englishman — "I  am  out  of  my 
uniform,"  Wilfrid  remarked  with  intentional  bitterness — had  con- 
ducted him  to  the  house  of  an  Italian  in  the  city,  where  Angelo 
Guidascarpi  was  lying. 

"  111  ?  "  said  Vittoria. 

"  Just  recovering  from  a  fever.  After  that  duel,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  called,  with  Weisspriess,  he  lay  all  night  out  on  the  moimtains. 
He  managed  to  get  the  help  of  a  couple  of  fellows  who  led  him  at  dusk 
into  Meran,  saw  an  Italian  name  over  a  shop,  and — I  will  say  for 
them,  that  the  rascals  hold  together.     There  he  is,  at  all  events." 

"  Would  you  denounce  a  sick  man,  Wilfrid  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  cannot  forget  my  duty  upon  every  point  ?  " 

"  You  are  changed  I  " 

"  Changed  !     Am  I  the  only  one  who  is  changed  ?  " 

**  He  must  have  supposed  that  it  would  be  Merthyr.  I  remember 
speaking  of  Merthyr  to  him  as  our  unchangeable  friend.  I  told  him 
Merthyr  would  be  here," 
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"  Instead  of  Merth)rr,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  your  change 
able  friend,  if  you  will  have  it  so." 

*'  But,  how  can  it  be  your  duty  to  denounce  him,  Wilftid  ?     Y^ 
have  quitted  that  army." 

"  Have  I  ?     I  have  forfeited  my  rank,  perhaps." 
-   "  And  Angelo  is  not  guilty  of  a  militarj'  offence." 

"  He  has  slain  one  of  a  family  that  I  am  boimd  to  respect." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  Vittoria,  hurriedly. 

Her  forehead  showed  distress  of  mind ;  she  wanted  Laura's  couns^^^- 

"  Wilfrid,  do  you  know  the  whole  story  ?" 

"  I  know  that  he  inveigled  Count  Paul  to  his  house  and  slew 
either  he  or  his  brother,  or  both." 

"  I  have  been  with  him  for  days,  Wilfrid.     I  believe  that  he  woi 
do  no  dishonourable  thing.     He  is  related " 

"He  is  the  cousin  of  Count  Ammiani." 

"  Ah !  would  you  plunge  us  in  niiserv  ?" 

"  How  ?" 

"Count  Ammiani  is  my  lover." 

She  uttered  it  unblushingly,  and  with  tender  eyes  fixed  on  him. 

"  Your  lover ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  vile  emphasis. 

"  He  will  be  my  husband,"  she  murmured,  while  the  mounting  h< 
colour  burned  at  her  temples. 

"Changed — who  is  changed?"  he  said,  in  a  vehement  under^ 
breath.     "  For  that  reason  I  am  to  bo  false  to  her  who  does  me  th^^  ^ 
honour  to  care  for  me ! " 

"  I  would  not  have  you  false  to  her  in  thought  or  deed." 

"  You  ask  me  to  spare  .this  man  on  account  of  his  relationship 
your  lover,  and  though  he  has  murdered  the  brother  of  the 
whom  I  esteem.     What  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of  the  petition  ? 
Signorina,  you  amaze  me." 

"  I  appeal  to  your  generosity,  Wilfrid.     I  am  Emilia." 

"Are  you?" 

She  gave  him  her  hand.  He  took  it,  and  felt  at  once  the  limit  of 
all  that  he  might  claim.     Dropping  the  hand,  he  said : — 

"  Will  nothing  less  than  my  ruin  satisfy  you  ?  Since  that  night 
at  La  Scala,  I  am  in  disgrace  with  my  uncle ;  I  expect  at  any  momeBt 
to  hear  that  I  am  cashiered  from  the  army,  if  not  a  prisoner.  What 
is  it  that  you  ask  of  mo  now  ?  To  conspire  with  you  in  shielding  ihe 
man  who  has  done  a  mortal  injury  to  the  family  of  which  I  am  almost 
one.  Your  reason  must  perceive  that  you  ask  too  much.  I  would 
willingly  assist  you  in  sparing  the  feelings  of  Count  Ammiani; 
and,  believe  me,  gratitude  is  the  last  thing  I  require  to  stimulate 
my  services.  You  ask  too  much ;  you  must  see  that  you  ask  too 
much." 
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"  I  do,"  said  Vittoria.     '*  Good  night,  Wilfrid." 

He  was  startled  to  find  her  going,  and  lost  his  equable  voiee  in 
trjTng  to  detain  her.  She  sought  relief  in  Laura's  bosom,  to  whom 
she  recapitulated  the  interview. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  Laura  said,  looking  at  her  intently,  '*  that  you  do 
not  recognise  the  folly  of  telling  this  Lieutenant  Pierson  that  you 
were  pleading  to  him  on  behalf  of  your  lover  ?  Could  anything  be 
so  monstrous,  when  one  can  see  that  he  is  malleable  to  the  twist  of 
your  little  finger  ?  Are  you  only  half  a  woman,  that  you  have  no 
consciousness  of  your  power  ?  Probably  you  can  allow  yourself — 
enviable  privilege ! — to  suppose  that  he  called  you  down  at  this  late 
hour  simply  to  inform  you  that  he  is  compelled  to  do  something  which 
will  cause  you  unhappiness !  I  repeat,  it  is  an  enviable  privilege. 
Now,  when  the  real  occasion  has  come  for  you  to  serve  us,  you  have 
not  a  single  weapon — except  these  tears,  which  you  are  wasting  on 
my  lap.  Be  sure  that  if  he  denounces  Angelo,  Angelo's  life  cries  out 
against  you.  You  have  but  to  quicken  your  brain  to  save  him.  Did 
he  expose  his  life  for  you  or  not  ?  I  knew  that  he  was  in  Meran," 
the  signora  continued  sadly.  **  The  paper  which  frightened  the  silly 
peasants,  revealed  to  me  that  he  was  there,  needing  help.  I  told  you 
Angelo  was  imder  an  evil  star.  I  thought  my  day  to-morrow  would 
be  a  day  of  scheming.     The  task  has  become  easy,  if  you  will." 

"  Be  merciful ;  the  task  is  dreadful,"  said  Vittoria. 

"  The  task  is  simple.  You  have  an  instrument  ready  to  your  hands. 
You  can  do  just  what  you  like  with  him — ^make  an  Italian  of  him ; 
make  him  renounce  his  engagement  to  this  pert  little  Lena  of  Lenken- 
stein,  break  his  sword,  play  Arlecchino,  do  what  you  please.  He  is 
not  required  for  any  outrageous  performance.  A  week,  and  Angelo 
will  have  recovered  his  strength;  you  likewise  may  resume  the 
statuesque  demeanour  which  you  have  been  exhibiting  here.  For  the 
space  of  one  week  you  are  asked  for  some  natural  exercise  of  your 
wits  and  compliancy.  Hitherto  what  have  you  accomplished,  pray  ?" 
Laura  struck  spitefully  at  Vittoria's  degraded  estimation  of  her  worth 
as  measured  by  events.  "  You  have  done  nothing — worse  than 
nothing.  It  gives  me  horrors  to  find  it  necessary  to  entreat  you  to 
look  your  duty  in  the  face  and  do  it,  that  even  three  or  four  Italian 
hearts — Carlo  among  them — ^may  thank  you.  Not  Carlo,  you  say  ?" 
(Vittoria  had  sobbed,  "  No,  not  Carlo.")  "  How  little  you  know 
men !  How  little  do  you  reflect  how  the  obligations  of  the  hour 
shoidd  affect  a  creature  deserving  life !  Do  you  fancy  that  Carlo 
wishes  you  to  be  for  ever  reading  the  line  of  a  copy-book  and  shaping 
your  conduct  by  it  ?  Our  Italian  girls  do  this  ;  he  despises  them. 
Listen  to  me  :  do  not  I  know  what  is  meant  bv  the  truth  of  love  ? 
I  pass  through  fire,  and  keep  constant  to  it ;  but  you  have  some  vile 
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Romance  of  Chivalry  in  your  head ;  a  modem  scidptor's  figure, 
'  Meditation  ; '  that  is  the  sort  of  bride  you  would  give  him  in  the 
stirring  days  of  Italy.  Do  you  think  it  is  only  a  statue  that  can  be 
true?  Perceive — will  you  not — that  this  Lieutenant  Pierson  is 
your  enemy.  He  tells  you  as  much ;  surely  the  challenge  is  fair  ? 
Defeat  him  as  you  best  can.     Angelo  shall  not  be  abandoned." 

"  0  me  I  it  is   unendurable ;    you   are   merciless,"  said  Vittoria, 
shuddering. 

She  saw  the  vile  figure  of  herself  aping  smirks  and  tender  meanings 
to  her  old  lover.     It  was  a  picture  that  she  dared  not  let  her  mind  j 

rest  on ;  how  then  could  she  personate  it  ?  All  through  her  life  ^ 
she  had  been  frank  ;  as  a  young  woman,  she  was  clear  of  soul ;  she 
felt  that  her  simplicity  was  already  soiled  by  the  bare  comprehension 
of  the  abominable  courae  indicated  by  Laura.  Degradation  seemed 
to  have  been  a  thing  up  to  this  moment  only  dreamed  of ;  but  now 
that  it  was  demanded  of  hor  to  play  coquette  and  trick  her  woman-  — 
hood  with  false  allurements,  she  knew  the  sentiment  of  utter  ruin ;  — 

she  was  ashamed.      Xo  word  is  more  lightly  spoken  than  shame -^^ 

Vittoria's  early  devotion  to  her  art  and  subsequently  to  her  Italjjt  ^V, 
had  carried  her  through  the  term  when  she  would  otherwise  have^^  -e 
showed  the  natural  mild  attack  of  the  disease.     It  came  on  her  no 
in  a  rush,  penetrating  every  chamber  of  her  heart,  ovem^helming  her 
she  coidd  see  no  distinction  between  being  ever  so  little  false  an( 
altogether  despicable.     She  had  loathings  of  her  body  and  her  lifi 
With  grovelling  difficulty  of  si>eech  she  endeavoured  to  convey  th 
sense  of  her  repugnance  to  Laura,  who  leaned  her  ear,  wondering 
such  bluntness  of  wit  in  a  woman,  and  said,  '*  Are  you  quite  defici< 
in  the  craft  of  your  sex,  child  ?     You  can,  and  you  wiU,  guard  yo 
self  ten  times  better  when  your  aim  is  simply*  to  subject  him."    B 
this  was  not  reas(3n  to  a  spirit  writhing  in  the  serpent-coil  of 
blushes. 

Vittoria  said,  **  I  shall  pity  him  so." 

She  meant  she  would  pity  Wilfrid  in  deluding  him.     It  was 
taint  of  the  liypocrisy  which  comes  wdth  shame. 

The  signora  retorted  :  "  I  can't  follow  the  action  of  your  mind 
bit." 

Pity  being  a  form  of  tenderness,  Laura  supposed  that  she  wd 
intuitively  hate  the  man  who  compelled  her  to  do  what  she  abho; 

They  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  night  in  this  debate. 

George  MKREDrrH. 
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TiiE  scene    has    again  slufted  in  home  politics ;    the  constantly-increasing 
majorities  of  the  Government  suddenly  disappeared,  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo  the  Ministry  experienced  a  final  defeat.     It  may  be 
doubted  whether  many  who  then  voted  knew  how  important  was  the  issue  at 
stake,  while  many  were  sincerely  in  favour  of  a  rating  franchise  over  one 
founded  on  gross  estimated  rental.     A  great  many  members  knew  nothing 
about  the  subject,  and  the  vote  was  arrived  at  after  an  unusually  short  discus- 
sion.    The  Opposition  were  only  too  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  weakening  or 
defeating  the  Government,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  the  feelings  of  many  who 
pass  as  Liberals  when  he  said  that  their  votes  that  night  were  decided,  not  by  the 
merits  of  the  measure,  but  by  personal  pique  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  account 
of   some  alleged  personal  discourtesy^  on  his  part,   which  seemed  to  have  a 
wonderful  effect  in  changing  the  public  political  opinions  of  some  honourable 
members.     Thus  fortj'^-four  of  the  Liberal  party  were  brought  to  vote  against 
the  Government,  who  with  a  nominal  majority  of  seventy  in  the  House,  now 
found  themselves  beaten  by  eleven.     They  accordingly  suspended  all  business, 
and  adjourned  the  House  for  a  week  until  her  Majesty's  pleasure  could  be  taken 
upon  the  course  they  intended  to  pursue.     As  the  Queen  was  at  Balmoral,  an 
unusually  long  interval  occurred  after  the  Ministerial  defeat,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  has  been  of  any  real  detriment  to  the  public  service.     It 
has  given  time  for  maturely  considering  the  position  of  affairs,  and  as  the 
defeat  was  a  surprise,  all  the  parties  who  might  hope  to  profit  by  a  resignation 
of  Ministers  have  had  time  to  calculate  their  chances  of  success.     Was  it,  how- 
ever, necessary  for  Ministers  to  consider  their  defeat  so  serious,  as  to  refuse 
after  it  to  proceed  with  the  Bill  ?    We  venture  to  think  not.     Their  feeling,  no 
doubt,  was  that  some  kind  of  confidence  must  be  placed  in  a  Government  if  it 
is  to  conduct  with  dignity  the  executive  functions  of  the  country,  and  in  a 
great  and  harassing  question  like  the  Reform  Bill  if  its  supporters  are  to  thwart 
it  at  every  step  it  becomes  impossible  to  carrj'  on  the  government.     On  all 
hands,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  i-ating  question  is  not  vital,  and 
regret  was  expressed  at  the  time  of  the  division  by  many  Liberals,  that  the 
Government  did  not  pass  over  the  rating  defeat,  and  stake  their  existence  on 
the  question  which  was  immediately  to  follow,  namely,  that  of  the  lowering  of  the 
borough  franchise.     This  latter  was  really  the  crucial  test  of  the  whole  Bill, 
and  a  decisive  vote  upon  it  would  show  if  the  House  of  Commons  agreed  in  the 
supercilious  contempt  of  Mr.  Lowe  for  the  working-classes,  or  was  willing  to 
trust  them  as  they  are  trusted  by  their  employers  and  friends  throughout  the 
countrj'.  There  was  no  doubt  that  a  i-ating  fi-anchise  could  be  framed,  although 
the  rating  must  always  be  ultimately  based  on  the  gross  estimated  rental, 
which  is  the  only  fact  into  which  a  revising  barrister  can  inquire  without  being 
led  into  endless  details,  and  it  would  probably  bo  necessary  to  enact  that  the 
rating  should  never  vary  more  than  a  certain  per-centage  (say  15  per  cent.) 
from  the  rental,  to  prevent  the  assessment  committees  or  other  authorities  from 
admitting  or  excluding  voters  at  their  pleasure.     The  point  to  which  all  true 
Liberals  look  is  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  ^lite  of  the  working- 
classes;  and  this  is  the  very  subject,  the'discussion  on  which  has  been  nipped  in 
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tho  bud,  so  that  the  present  Parliament  has  had  no  opportunity  of  expressing 
an  opinion  thereupon. 

The  reason  of  successive  govei-nnients  taking  up  the  question  of  reform  has 
always  been  tho  narrowness  of  our  electoral  basis.  "NVo  have  five  millions  of  grown- 
up Englishmen,  and  only  one  million  of  them  have  votes.     Is  it  for  a  moment  to 
be  believed  that  the  addition  of  another  half  million,  as  tho  late  Govemment 
proposed,  could  really  shake  the  basis  of  our  constitution,  or  that  because  we 
admit  this  half  million  whom  we  believe  to  be  fit  for  the  privilege,  that  therefore 
we  must  immediately  afters\'ard8  admit  the  other  three  millions  and  a  half,  o: 
agricultural  labourers  and  others  whom  we  do  not  believe  to  be  fit  ?    A  liTini     m  _u 
must  bo  drawn  somewhere,  and  always  has  been  drawn  from  an  early 
of  our  histoiy ,  between  the  enfranchised  and  the  unenfranchised,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  tho  educated  poi-tion  of  the  community  will  be  feebl 
in  the  future  than  in  tho  past,  or  less  able  to  withstand  the  admission  of  perso: 
to  political  rights  who  are  imfitted  to  enjoy  them.     Lord  Eiissell's  Beform  Bill 
which  we  must  now,  wo  presume,  consider  a  thing  of  the  past,  was  principall; 
advocated  by  those  who  have  most  to  lose,  and  those  who  have  thought  moi 
deeply  on  politics  ;  and  the  persons  whom  it  sought  to  enfranchise  are  piinci 
pally  those  who  already  tiike  u.  deep  interest  in  politics,  and  have  a  kind  of  in. 
articulate  voice  in  the  choice  of  members,  which  in  many  boroughs  is  all  poten' 
It  is  the  artizans  of  tho  large  towns  who  principally  desire  reform,  and 
anxious  to  have  the  privilege  of  voting  extended  to  them,  and  nothing  will  ndm      -if 
the  elite  of  them  but  a  considoiublo  lowering  of  the  borough  franchise.     Tl     »a 
extinction  of  some  small  boroughs,  tho  grouping  of  others,  and  the  redisfar— t5- 
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bution  of  seats,  are  all  questions  consequent  upon  the  gi*eat  measure  of  tfci^e 
lowering  of  the  borough  franchise ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  fd 
months  of  discussion  have  been  wasted  this  session  without  a  distinct  opinion 
it  being  elicit^xl.   It  may  bo  that  some  parts  of  the  country  districts  are  not  ke^^n 
about  reform  at  all,  but  the  great  towns  are  keen,  and  wo  must  remember  that  t^fcie 
great  towns  have  always  led  public  opinion.     They  fought  tho  battle  of  ChrL  -=aB- 
tianity  against  paganism  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  very  ier^ — ni 
of  ** pagan"  is  lasting  proof  of  this.     They  made  the  Reformation  trinmpn=>h 
against  mediaeval  Catholicism,  and  the  city  of   London  was  foremost  in  t^^B^^ 
struggles  of  the  country  against  the  despotism  of  tho  Stuarts,  and  against  t--"^^^^ 
last  efforts  of  George  III.  to  retiiin  unconstitutional  power  in  the  time  of  Wilk* 
The  feelings  of  the  great  towns  must  therefore  be  respected,  as  they 
boldly  in  favour  of  reform,  while  some  of  the  little  towns  and  the  country 
havo  tried  every  method  to  evade  giving  a  direct  answer  on  the  question, 
vote  of  confidence  in  tho  ministry  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  reform< 
of  England  \mless  this  direct  issue  had  been  raised.     Nor,  indeed,  was 
any  good  reason  why  tho  Conservatives  should  wish  for  its  postponement,  whi' 
will  probably  only  servo  to  swell  tho  ranks  of  their  opponents.  It  is  their  inte: 
that  the  question  should  be  definitely  settled,  for  if  they  be  not  too  violent :       — ' 
their  opposition,  they  have  nearly  as  good  a  chance  of  the  votes  of  the  e; 
chised  as  tho  Liberals.     Tho  latter  ai-e  apt  to  make  great  mistakes,  as  the 
history  shows  since  1832 ;  and  had  the  Conservatives  consistently  supportc^:^^ 
tho  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  submitted  to  bo  guided  by  his  wise  oounse! 
they  could  havo  had  at  least  as  long  a  tenure  of  power  since  the  great 
Bill  as  the  Whigs.   We  say,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  the  borough 
ought  to  have  been  placed  distinctly  before  this  House  of  Commons  in 
interest  of  all  parties.     If  the  Ministiy  gained  the  vote,  they  might  then, 
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ien  only  with  credit,  have  postponed  the  Eeform  Bill  for  another  year.  If 
ley  had  been  beaten,  the  magnitude  of  the  question  would  have  justified  their 
36ignation  in  the  eyes  of  all  men ;  whereas  there  are  now  some  who  accuse  them 
f  throwing  down  the  reins  of  power  without  sufficient  reason  at  an  epoch  of  great 
nxiety. 

A  dissolution  was  the  proper  course  to  advise  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
ut  now,  for  various  reasons,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible ;  and  the 
linistry  were  right,  on  public  grounds,  to  forego  an  advantage  they  had  a  right 
>  claim.  A  dissolution  would  have  given  the  matured  opinion  of  their  con- 
^tuents  as  a  guide  to  Members  of  Parliament.  It  is,  no  doubt,  an  expen- 
[ye  proceeiling,  fkr  more  expensive  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  at  this  crisis 
axticularly  disagreeable  and  undesirable ;  but  the  settlement  of  our  electoral 
jTstem  is  a  question  of  paramount  importance ;  and  if  grave  Continental 
omplications  oblige  us  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  in  foreign 
olitics,  to  levy  taxation  for  foreign  wars,  we  ought  to  consult  the  judgment  of 
lie  whole  nation  as  far  as  can  possibly  be  done,  by  giving  a  constitutional  voice 
1  public  affiiirs  to  all  who  oan  appreciate  the  trust,  and  not  leave  decisions 
erhaps  of  infinite  importance  to  every  householder  in  the  United  King<lom 
[)0  much  in  the  hands  of  large  landowners  and  borough  nominees. 

The  interregnum  which  has  taken  place  last  week  has  enabled  the  country 
3  consider  its  position ;  and  while  there  has  been  a  gi-eat  outcry  against  a 
iflsolution  expressed  both  publicly  and  privately  by  the  Conservatives  and  their 
rgans,  the  Liberals  have  almost  unanimously  advised  the  straightforward 
ourse  we  have  sketched  out  above,  and  desired  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies 
8  the  only  legitimate  way  of  sohdng  our  political  ilifficulties.  Lord  Derby,  no 
xmbt,  will  be  able  to  form  a  ministry,  and  gain  an  accession  of  strength  fix)m 
lie  Liberal  side.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  front  bench  of  the  Opposition  desire 
ffice,  and  there  is  some  force  in  the  argument  they  plaintively  adduce,  that  it  is 
lot  for  the  public  benefit  that  there  should  be  only  one  set  of  ministers  acquainted 
rith  public  tiffaii-s.  But  the  answer  is  that  this  is  entirely  their  own  fault ; 
nd  that  if  they  always  drive  out  the  foremost  men  among  them,  as  they  did 
'eel  and  Gladstone,  and  as,  a  short  time  ago,  they  would  have  been  glad  to 
rive  out  Lord  Stiinley,  thoy  never  can  expect  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  the 
ffairs  of  the  country  according  to  the  views  of  a  laggard  minority. 

On  Tuesday,  June  26th,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  party  at  twelve 
'dock  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Foljambe,  M.P.,  in  Carlton  Terrace,  to  discuss  the 
roaeibility  of  agreeing  upon  some  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government,  which 
hould  enable  them  to  continue  in  power.  There  were  about  150  mmnbers 
^resent,  and  among  them  most  of  those  who  had  voted  against  the  Government 
n  Lonl  Dunkellin's  motion.  Sir  John  Johnstone,  M.P.,  was  called  to  the 
hair  ;  and  Mr.  Crawford,  M.P.,  then  explained  the  circumstances  under  which 
le  had  undertaken  to  prepare  the  motion  which  was  to  have  been  submitted  to 
he  House,  and  which  was  finally  rejected  by  the  Government.  The  motion 
ms  a  very  vague  one,  with  no  pledge  on  the  Reform  question.  The  conse- 
uenee  of  carrying  the  motion  would  have  been  that  the  Rofoi-m  Bill  would  have 
•een  at  once  postponed  until  next  session,  and  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Idullamites  would  have  succeeded  in  their  object,  in  stopping  a  Reform  Bill, 
without  the  sense  of  the  House  being  taken  upon  the  lowering  of  the  borough 
ranchise ;  and  when  Mr.  Crawford  read  it  to  the  meeting,  there  were  many 
xpressions  of  dissent  from  members  who  then  heard  it  for  the  first  time, 
ml  it  was  evident  that  the  Govei-nment  were  right  in  refusing  to  accept  it. 
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Mr.  Bobertson,  a  Scotch  member,  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstono  stating 
his  views  upon  it  as  an  indiyidual  member  of  the  Government,  without  pledging 
his  colleagues,  and  distinctly  declaring  that  the  Government  could  be  bound  by 
no  vote  that  did  not  state  specific  views  of  reform  as  well  as  general  confidence  in 
the  Ministry. 

■  Mr.  Ayrton  then  made  an  able  speech,  and  concluded  by  proposing  a  motion  of 
confidence  in  the  Government,  and  approbation  of  their  views  on  the  Heform 
question,  and  this  was  well  received  by  the  mooting.   Mr.  H.  Seymour  sup}>orted 
Mr.  A3rrton's  general  views,  but  considered  that  still  more  was  wanted,  and  that 
Sr  resolution  should  bo  proposed  requesting  the  Government  to  accept  the  decision 
of  the  House  on'  the  question  of  the  principle  of  rating,  which  was  not  a  vital 
question,  to  reduce  the  borough  franchise  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  necessary 
to  be  made  on  assessment  of  rating,  and  thus  to  proceed  with  the  Beform  Bill. 
The  proposal  to  accept  rating  was  ill  received,  and  various  Adullamites  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  candidly  stated  that  they  could  not  accept  any  vote  of  confi- 
dence which  in  any  way  pledged  the  Government  to  any  measure  of  reform  on 
their  own  principles,  namely,  rental  and  lowering  the  franchise.    Mr.  Laing, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Lord  Dunkellin  expressed  themselves  in  this  sense,  and  it 
then  became  obvious  that  no  vote  of  confidence  could  command  the  imiversal 
assent  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  that  it  would,  therefore,  be  unwise  to  propose  it. 
It  was  therefore. wisely  determined  that  things  should  be  left  to  take  their 
natural  course.    The  Queen,  having  returned  &om  Balmoral  that  morning,  had 
an  interview  with  Lord  Busscll  and  Mr.  Gladstone  at  one  o^clock,  and  at  six 
o'clock  in  both  Houses  the  resignation  of  Ministers  was  announced.     It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  Commons  the  announcement  was  received  without  a 
word  being  said  by  any  member,  while  in  the  Lords  there  was  a  considerable 
debate.    What  will  bo  the  issue  of  present  changes  no  man  can  say,  but  Lord 
Derby  may  feel  assured  that  if  he  succeeds  in  forming  his  ministry,  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  he  will   meet  with   fair    jAay  from  his  opponents, 
although  ho  will  have  a  difficult  task  to  retain  office  for  a  long  period  in  the 
fece  of  so  large  a  majority  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
general  Liberal  feeling  throughout  the  countrj'. 

The  war  in  Germany  having  begun  without  any  real  caatts  belli,  it  is  perhaps 
only  a  natural  consequence  that  hostilities  should  have  preceded  any  regular 
declaration  of  war.  When  these  declarations  were  issued,  the  Prussian  troops 
already  stood  as  enemies  on  the  territories  of  Hanover  and  Saxony,  the  armies 
of  those  countries  were  already  in  full  retreat,  being  unable  to  defend  them 
against  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  invader,  and  the  monarchs  were  in 
flight,  without,  so  far  as  is  known,  any  very  great  regret  on  the  part  of  their 
subjects. 

On  the  Prussian  side  the  war  was  begun  with  such  rapidity  and  such  accurate 
calculation  of  time  and  space,  that  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  one*s  admiration  for 
the  plan  according  to  which  the  military  opemtions  were  carried  out.  Who  was 
the  author  of  this  plan  ? — whether  it  was  General  von  Moltke,  General  Bayer,  or 
some  other  General,  will  only  be  known  later ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  it 
had  already  been  drawn  up  for  some  time,  for  every  one  of  the  commandants 
who  has  hitherto  been  named  in  connection  with  the  operations,  had  during 
the  previous  fortnight  been  at  Berlin,  where  he  received  his  instructions  ftom 
the  King  in  person.    Before  attempting  a  description  of  the  military  moycments 
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rhicli  have  liitherto  taken  place,  we  will  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  events 
rhich  immediately  preceded  them. 

The  theatre  of  the  last  peaceful  campaign,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  was  Frank- 
3rt.  What  Austria  ought  to  have  done  in  the  beginning,  before  she  allied 
.erself  with  Prussia  for  the  conquest  of  the  Duchies,  she  did  at  the  end :  she 
abmitted  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  to  the  decision  of  the  Bund,  and 
omplainod  to  it  of  the  violation  by  Prussia  of  treaties,  and  her  attempts  to 
•reak  the  peace.  She  asked  that  the  Federal  States  should  arm  in  order  to 
arce  Prussia  to  abandon  her  designs,  and  thereby  demanded  an  ^*  execution  " 
gainst  the  largest  of  the  Federal  States  of  Germany,  which  she  must  have 
nown  would  never  submit  to  such  a  measure.  Nay,  more :  disregarding  the 
>mis  to  which  the  Bund  is  bound  to  adhere,  and  which  would  have  admitted  of 
n  endless  postponement  of  the  matter,  Austria  proposed  her  motion  in  such  a 
ray  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  take  an  immediate  vote  on  the  question.  The 
Bsult  was  imfavourable  to  Prussia,  which  obtained  only  six  votes,  while  nine 
rere  given  on  the  side  of  Austria.  Upon  this  war  was  irretrievably  decided 
.pon  at  Berlin.  The  Prussian  envoy  to  the  Bund,  Herr  von  Savigny,  who  had 
is  instructions — which  had  been  drawn  up  in  expectation  of  such  an  event — ^in 
is  pocket,  immediately  declared  that  the  whole  proceeding  had  been  irregular, 
bat  Prussia  consequently  withdrew  from  the  Bund,  and  that  thenceforward  she 
roxdd  no  longer  recognise  its  existence.  Whether,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
Bserted  on  the  Prussian  side,  the  vote  of  one  of  the  curiae  was  really  forged,  we 
ave  as  yet  been  unable  to  discover,  and  it  is  really  of  little  consequence.  Even 
■  Schaumburg-Lippe  had  also  given  its  vote  for  Prussia,  the  question  of 
eace  or  war  would  certainly  not  have  been  placed  thereby  on  any  different 
>oting. 

As  for  the  motives  which  induced  the  majority  to  vote  for  Austria,  they  are 
isily  described  in  a  few  words.  The  chief  of  them  was  the  conviction  that 
'rossia  aimed  at  the  abolition  and  absorption  of  the  smaller  States.  All  that 
ount  Bismark  had  done  during  the  last  two  years,  and  had  either  betrayed  in 
UDoiliar  conversation  or  had  purposely  allowed  to  transpire  by  the  medium  of 
IB  organs  in  the  press,  evidently  tended  to  that  end.  The  diplomacy  of 
.ufltria  naturally  did  its  part  in  proving  to  the  small  States  that  Prussia  was 
Lotting  against  their  very  existence,  and  that  they  would  be  lost  beyond  all 
ope  of  redemption  if  they  did  not  ally  themselves  with  Austria,  who  had  never 
iveted  their  sovereign  rights.  Thus  it  happened  that  all  the  Middle  and  small 
tates  that  are  not,  in  consequence  of  their  geographical  position,  absolutely  in 
lie  power  of  Prussia,  voted  with  Austria,  including  even  Hanover  and  Saxony, 
'hich,  as  afterwards  appeared,  wore  to  perish  at  the  first  invasion  of  a  Prussian 
rmy.  The  whole  of  the  Northern  States,  except  these  two,  took  the  side  of 
'russia  simply  because  they  were  in  her  power,  and  the  Southern  that  of 
Lustria,  believing  that  they  would  succeed  in  saving  their  separate  existence 
y  her  aid.  Baden  alone  made  her  reservations,  which,  however,  will  not  serve 
er  much. 

Tlxe  result  of  the  voting  caused  a  good  deal  of  surprise  even  in  Vienna  (where 
lie  general  feeling  on  all  matters  is  just  now  veiy  sanguine),  for  the  Austrian 
knremment  had  never  been  quite  sure  of  the  vote  of  Bavaria,  and  that  the  King 
f  Hanover  would  venture  on  a  step  which  exposed  his  crown  to  the  most 
bvious  danger,  had  hardly  been  hoped  for  in  Austria  even  at  the  last  moment, 
(at  when  Prussia  came  forward  with  her  new  federal  project  all  doubts  WQie 
emoved,  for  that  project  expressly  demands  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  the 
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confodoi'ation  of  German  States,  and  the  unconditional  sul^ection  of  the  greater 
half  of  Gonnany  to  the  military  and  diplomatic  direction  of  Prussia*     Bather 
than  submit  to  such  a  pretension,  the  King  of  HanoTer,  who,  as  a  Guelph>  has 
always  looked  down  with  contempt  on  the  younger  family  of  the  Hohe&zollenis» 
determined  to  bmve  the  worst,  and  loft  to  the  despised  HohenzoUem  his  country, 
his  wife,  and  his  capital,  only  saving  his  treasures,  which  are  now  secuied 
against  Prussian  rapacity  in  the  Bank  of  England.     This  federal  piioject  of 
Prussia's  was,  as  we  haye  said,  decisive,  and  Count  Bismark  took  very  good  can^ 
to  let  it  be  known  in  time  before  Uerr  yon  Savigny  could  announce  it  officially 
at  Frankfort.      In  this  particular   case  it  was   evidently  the  object  of  the 
Prussian  Premier  to  leave  no  groimd  for  diplomatic  finessing.    With,  his  usual 
courage  and  decision,  he  determined  that  there  should  be  no  secret  friendship:^ 
or  enmities  in  the  matter.     *'  Who  does  not  go  with  us  in  everything  is  agaiuist 
U8 ;  "  such  is  the  principle  which  he  has  unceiisingly  been  urging  of  late  on  his 
King,  and  which  he  has  prominently  put  forward  in  all  the  summonses  which 
the  Prussian  commanders  have  since  issued.     This  decided  policy  is  not  reaUy 
attributable  to  mere  over-estimation  of  the  power  of  Prussia,  but  is  the  rebuilt 
of  his  pi-ofound  and  well-grounded  conviction  that  the  heterogeneous  armies  of 
the  small  states  of  Germany  are  far  from  being  so  dangerous  as  the  intrigues 
of  their  courts.    The  latter  might  perhaps  afterwards  succeed  in  pemiading  the 
King  to  abandon  his  far-seeing  designs ;  and  Bismark's  efforts  were  therefore 
directed  to  stamping  them  at  once  as  declared  enemies  of  I'russia.     This  was 
the  real  reason  why  he  published  to  the  world  his  bold  project  for  reforming 
the  Bund,  whose  disclosure  is  to  this  day  an  enigma  to  many  diplomatists. 

The  last  step  having  been  taken  at  Frankfort,  blow  now  followed  blow.    Ll-^et^ 
the  Duchies  the  atuiosphere  was  clear  now  that  the  last  Austrian  soldier 
departed  homewards,  and  the  troops  that  had  hitherto  been  stationed  then* 
could  be  easily  used  for  other  piirposes.    For  that  Denmark  could  dream  of 
advantage  of  a  second  conquest  of  Silesia  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  the  bestA'  ^t 
guarantee  for  the  quietness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchies  is  the  known  character^c^ 
of  their  governor,  Scheel-Plessen,  to  say  nothing  of  their  broken  courage 
their  isolated  position.     They  will  now  have  the  questionable  honour  of 
forced  to  fight  for  IVussia  in  a  war  of  which  they  have  been  the  indirect  cause.*.^  "-' 
and  for  a  Government  which  they  hate,  but  which  now  holds  their  lives 
properties  at  its  disposal.     Wo  are  told  by  recent  reports  that  l^russia  demandtse 
a  contingent  of  40,000  men  from  the  Duchies ;  this  number  is  in  all  probabiUt} — ^"^^ 
oxaggemted,  lor  such  a  measure  would  be  equivalent  to  calling  the  whole  of3t  ^^ 
the  able-bodi(Hl  male  population  at  once  into  the  field ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  —  -*' 
every  act  of   the  Prussian  Government  shows  that  both  in  its  own  country,  '^     '' 
and  in  the  whole  of  Xorthem  Germany,  it  has  decided  to  go  to  every  extremit)' 
in  order  to  be  enabled  to  conduct  the  war  with  the  greatest  possible  encTgy> 
In  this  matter  it  makes  but  little  distinction  between  its  declared  enemies  and 
the  Strfti's  who  voted  on  its  aide  at  Frankfort.     Hamburg,  for  instance,  which 
declared  for  Prussia,  is  ah'cady  being  ti'eated  as  if  it  were  conquei*ed  territoiy, 
or  as  if  it  had  been  incorporated  with  Prussia  for  the  last  half  century.    The 
army  of  this  small  free  State,  ii,000  strong,  has  received  orders  to  go  into  the 
Duchies,  the   town  provides  cjuarters  for  the  Prussian  troops,  which  cost  a 
oonsideiuble  sum  of  money,  the  press   has  been  given   a  friendl}'  warning 
not  to  print  anything  that  is  opposed  to  Prussian  intei'ests,  and  the  Ham- 
burgers are  alrejidy  beginning  to  grow  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  an  inoorpora- 
tion  with  Prussia,  which  would  deprive  them  of  the  rights  of  a  fee  toiwn,  and 
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mflict  a  severe  blow  cm  their  prosperity.  The  &«ino  fate  is  in  prospect  for  the 
two  other  old  Hanse  towns,  Bremen  and  Liibeck.  These  two  can  neyer  be 
oofmpensated  for  the  loss  of  the  privileges  which  they  haye  hitherto  enjoyed 
as  ft-ee  ports,  and  of  which  their  accession  to  the  Ptusman  customs  union  woidd 
deprive  them.  The  friendship  of  Prussia  may  cost  these  old  towns  dear.  And 
yet,  although  they  knew  this  beforehand,  they  could  not  possibly  hare  acted 
otherwise  than  they  did.  For  if  they  had  voted  against  Prussia,  they  woidd 
have  been  treated  as  enemies,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  other  disasters,  would  have 
been  punished  with  heavy  contributions. 

If  we  turn  from  Holstein  and  Hambui'g  farther  southward,  Hanover  is  the 
first  counhy  that  attracts  our  attention.  If  things  had  gone  according  to  the 
views  of  the  Liberal  party  in  that  country,  which  has-  a  most  intelligent  leader 
in  Herr  von  Benningsen,  the  country  would  have  accepted  what  was  inevitable, 
and  united  with  Prussia,  against  which  its  i>osition  must  always  prevent  it  from 
defending  itself.  But  the  Guelphic  pride  of  the  royal  hoilse  overcame  all 
considerations  of  reason.  The  King  seems  to  have  hoped  that  a  strong  Federal 
army  coming  from  the  south  would  enable  him  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
enemy,  and  in  so  doing  calculated  upon  two  things  that  never  had  any 
existence — the  rapiditj'  of  the  movements  of  Federal  troops,  tind  the  loyal  self- 
sacrifice  of  his  subjects ;  while  he  left  out  of  calculation  the  very  thing  that 
did  exist — namely,  the  deteiinination  of  the  Berlin  Government,  and  the 
readiness  of  the  Pi-ussian  army  for  war.  It  thus  came  about  that  before  he 
could  look  round  him,  tvi'o  Prussian  armies,  one  coming  from  the  north,  and 
the  other  from  the  south,  were  knocking  at  the  gates  of. his  country,  and 
that  the  two  together  were  strong  enough  to  surroimd  his  army,  which 
consists  of  about  17,000  men.  Once  more  he  was  called  upon  to  join  l^russia, 
and  on  his  again  refusing,  the  Prussians  rushed  across  the  frontier,  laid 
nege  to  the  defenceless  capital,  and,  what  was  most  important,  prevented 
ttie  great  line  of  railway  which  unites  the  rest  of  Prussia  with  its  Rhenish 
provinces  from  being  in  hostile  or  doubtful  hands.  In  four-and-twenty  hours 
a  kingdom  and  a  crown  were,  in  all  probability,  lost  for  ever.  The  King 
and  his  army  withdrew  to  Gottinngen,  in  order  to  proceed  southwards  and 
meet  the  Federal  troops.  His  country  he  will  probably  never  see  again  as 
king,  and  well  is  it  for  England  that  she  is  in  no  way  bound  to  restore  it  to 
him. 

Farther  south,  near  Frankfort  and  Mayence,  is  assembling  that  jwrtion  of 
the  Federal  army  whose  object  is  declai-ed  to  be  to  recover  from  the  Prussians 
what  they  have  hitherto  conquered  in  the  noi-th  without  drawing  the  sword. 
These  troops  are  to  be  recruited  by  1*2,000  Austrians  from  Salzburg  and  a  strong 
Bavarian  contingent,  whose  task  it  will  be  to  operate  against  Hanover,  Oassel, 
and  Holstein — to  perform,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  heroic  dee<ls  against  Prussia ;  but  as 
i2Stial,  they  are  an  immense  time  coming  together,  and  it  will  take  them  even  moi*e 
lime  to  set  themselves  in  motion.  In  the  end  they  will  probably  be  satisfied 
with  protecting  the  line  of  the  Maine,  if  the  Pnissians  should  threaten  it,  which 
is  not  likelj'.  It  is  a  striking  picture  of  the  weakness  of  the  now  defunct  German 
bond,  this  army  composed  of  Hessians,  Dannstadters,  and  Wurtembergers, 
whose  strength  is  estimak^d  at  60,000  men,  but  who  have  as  yet  not  been  able 
to  move  quickly  enough  to  offer  a  helping  hand  to  the  surrounded  Hanoverians. 
This  contingent  wants  even'thin*::  that  makes  an  anny  fonnidable ;  it  wants 
effective  equipment,  an  able  commantler,  modem  artillery,  and  above  all  self- 
eonfidence,  without  which  no  soldier  is  worth  his  paj'.    Nothing  great  is  to 
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be  looked  for  fi-om  these  troops,  unless  they  are  soon  amalgamated  into  a  homo- 
geneous body,  under  a  good  Austrian  general. 

Between  the  portions  of  the  Federal  army  which  are  assembling  in  the 
yicinity  of  Frankfort,  and  the  armies  of  Austria  stand  the  Bavanan  troops, 
whose  present  ofifective  strength  does  not  greatlyjexceed  60,000  men,  and  who 
act  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  armies.  Whether  they  will  proceed 
eastward  or  westward  cannot  as  yet  be  determined ;  this  depends  on  the  plans 
and  successes  of  the  Imperial  generals.  Even  this  contingent,  howeyer, 
formidable  as  it  is  in  numbers  and  materiely  will  do  less  than  from  its  character 
it  could  and  ought  to  do,  if  it  'is  not  placed,  together  with  the  Austrian  army, 
under  a  single  commander,  and  the  old  jealousies  which  have  always,  and 
never  more  than  in  Germany,  been  the  cturse  gf  all  allied  armies  are  put  to 
silence. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that  Austria  with  her  allies  pro- 
tects Southern  Germany  in  a  semicircle,  the  westerly  extreme  of  which  is  at 
Frankfort,  and  which  thence  extends  to  Cracow.  Opposite  to  this  is  the  semi- 
circle occupied  by  the  Prussians,  which,  since  the  occupation  of  Hanover,  has 
become  somewhat  broken.  The  territory  lying  between  the  two  may  in  time 
furnish  the  battle-field,  which  will  thus  be  more  extensive  than  any  that  has 
been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  days  of  Napoleon.  At  the  present  moment,  how- 
ever, the  two  adversaries  are  so  placed  that  the  first  collision  can  only  take  place 
at  two  points :  in  the  Maine  district  on  the  south-west,  and  in  the  basins  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder  in  the  north.  The  latter  especially  deserves  attention,  as  it 
is  there  that  the  decisive  battles  will  be  fought. 

What  we  have  remarked  above  regarding  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Prus- 
sians occupied  Hanover  applies  in  an  even  gi*eater  degree  to  their  operations 
against  Saxony. .  The  plan  of  operations  which  had  been  drawn  up  weeks  ago 
at  Berlin  has  been  caiTied  out  there  with  wonderful  precision  by  the 
generals,  who  entered  the  countiy  simultaneously  from  the  west,  north, 
east.  In  three  days  they  were  masters  of  the  whole  of  Saxony,  from  which 
Austrians,  if  they  had  arrived  before  them,  might  have  commenced  o] 
against  the  Prussian  plains  with  enormous  advantages.  They 
opportunity,  not  (for  this  is  now  no  secret)  for  strategical  reasons,  but 
the  Austrian  Government  was  not  prepared  for  so  decisive  a  step  on  the  part 
Prussia,  because  it  believed  it  had  at  least  eight  days  before  it,  because,  in  a 
word,  it  mode  exactly  the  same  mistake  in  thebeginningas  it  has  done  inallformer 
wars,  and  which  is  scarcely  to  be  repaired  by  the  greatest  bravery  on  the  part 
of  its  army.  Saxony  is  lost  without  a  battle,  solely  on  account  of  the  downeas 
and  vacillation  of  Austria,  and  not  because  of  strategical  grounds,  or  throu^ 
the  fault  of  the  Saxon  army,  which  sensibly  refused  to  expose  itself  to  a  certain 
defeat  from  its  far  more  numerous  enemy.  The  Austrians  are  now  assembled 
in  Bohemia,  separated  from  their  homes  by  chains  of  hills,  which  they  wiU 
perhaps  never  again  cross  as  an  army.  With  the  occupation  on  the  18th  of 
Dresden,  where  the  Saxon  aims  were  immediately  replaced  by  the  Prussian — 
with  the  retreat  of  the  army  to  Austrian  ten-itory  and  the  flight  of  the  royal 
family,  Saxony  is  perhaps  removed  for  ever  from  the  list  of  independent 
European  kingdoms,  as  has  been  the  case  with  Hanover,  and  will  be  with  other 
small  German  States.  Never  yet  have  crowns  been  destroyed  with  such  rapidity 
and  so  little  compunction.  Even  their  subjects  see  them  fall  without  any  great 
sorrow,  and  there  is  really  no  reason  why  either  England  or  any  other  Power 
should  grieve  at  their  ^extinction.    Whatever  may  be  the  end  of  this  temUe 
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war,  the  small  states  of  Germany  can  never  again  be  revived  in  their  present 
petty  shape.  The  rest  will  depend  on  the  result  of  battles  which  must  be  fought 
on  Silesian,  Saxon,  perhaps  even  on  Bohemian  groimd.  We  shall  not  attempt 
any  predictions  regarding  them,  for  there  is  not  at  present  any  solid  basis  on 
which  to  found  such  speculations. 

While  giving  all  due  credit  to  Count  Bisn^ark  for  his  ability  and  energy,  it 
mufit  not  be  forgotten  that  he  has  a  powerful,  though  as  yet  undeclared  ^  friend 
at  his  back.  Much  of  our  surpiise  at  the  apparent  recklessness  with  which  he 
has  absorbed  two  monarchies  and  violently  broke!!  up  the  arrangement  to  which 
Europe  gave  her  solemn  sanction  in  1815  will  disappear  if  we  reflect  that  the 
silent  connivance  of  France  enables  him  to  do  all  this  with  comparative  impimity. 
The  report  that  there  is  a  secret  treaty  between  Napoleon  and  Bismark  is,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  as  unfounded  as  that  of  a  military  convention  between 
Austria  and  Eussia ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  there  is  a  decided  rapjyroche- 
ment  in  both  cases,  which  is  significantly  illustrated  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Prussian  troops  from  the  Rhine,  and  of  the  Austrian  from  Gallicia  and  Transyl- 
Tania.  There  can  be  now  but  little  doubt  that  an  understanding  exists  between 
Napoleon  and  Bismark,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Emperor  has  agreed  to  make  no 
opposition  to  the  occupation  by  PiTissia  of  the  whole  of  Northern  Germany, 
provided  Bismark  will  offer  no  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  French  designs 
on  Belgium  and  the  Ehine.  This  understanding  was  disclosed  only  too  plainly 
in  the  Emperor^s  letter  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  which  was  read  in  the  French 
legislative  body  by  M.  Rouher  on  the  12th,  and  which,  as  Count  Bismark,  who 
is  not  himself  remarkable  for  his  reticence,  has  confidentially  observed  to  M. 
Benedotti,  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin,  was  so  incautiously  worded  as  to 
*  *  compromise '  *  him . 

This  now  famous  letter  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  significant  commentary  on 
the  despatch  in  which  Austria  refused  the  Conference.  **  Had  the  Conference 
assembled,'*  says  the  Emperor,  ''my  government  would  have  declared  that 
Fiance  repudiated  all  idea  of  territorial  aggrandisement  so  long  as  the  European 
equilibrium  remained  undisturbed.  France  could  only  think  of  an  extension 
of  her  frontiers  in  the  event  of  the  map  of  Europe  being  altered  to  the  profit  of 

a  great  Power We  should  have  desired  for  the  Germanic  Confederation 

a  position  more  worthy  of  its  importance ;  for  Prussia  better  geographical  boun- 
daries ;  for  Austria  the  maintenance  of  her  great  position  in  Europe  after  the 
cession  of  Venotia  to  Italy  in  exchange  for  tenitorial  compensation."  Here  we 
see  some  of  the  solutions  which  France,  backed  by  all  her  tremendous  power 
and  influence,  would  have  proposed  for  the  questions  which  would  have  been 
discussed  at  the  Conference  if  it  had  met.  The  Schleswig-Holstein  question 
would  have  to  be  settled  by  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies  to  Prussia ;  the 
question  of  the  reform  of  the  Bund  by  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia ;  the 
question  of  Venetia  by  the  subserviency  of  Austria  in  the  Confederation  to  the 
overwhelming  power  of  Pinassia.  For  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  ''better 
geographical  boundaries"  for  Prussia  except  the  annexation  of  the  Elbe  duchies, 
of  Hanover,  and  perhaps  of  Saxony  ?  That  the  Germanic  Confederation,  if  its 
existence  were  possible  under  the  supremacy  of  an  ambitious  and  aggressive 
PCfwer  like  Prussia,  would  have  "  a  position  more  worthy  of  its  importance**  in 
BQch  an  arrangement,  few  will  doubt ;  and  Austria,  though  she  would  lose  her 
position  in  Germany,  might  still  perhaps ' '  maintain  her  great  position  in  Europe** 
if  she  obtained  some  territory  on  her  eastern  frontier  in  exchange  for  Venetia* 
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When  8uch  far-reachiiig  projects,  entirely  subversive  of  the  old  Biifc^>eBn 
arrangements  to  which  Austria  clings  with  desperate  fondHesa,  were  seriously 
entertained  by  the  strongest  Power  in  Europe,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that 
Austria  should  have  made  her  acceptance  of  the  Conference  conditioiial  upon  its 
being  **  agreed  beforehand  to  exclude  from  deliberation  everything  tkat  could 
tend  to  give  one  of  the  states  invited  to  the  Congress  any  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment or  increiase  of  power." 

As  regards  the  conditional  declaration  that  France  repudiates  "  all  idea  of 
aggrandisement  so  long  as  the  European  equilibrium  remains  uBdisturbed,*' 
which  has  since  been  explained  by  the  Constitiitionjtel  as  meaning  that  socl 
aggrandisement  would  only  be  attempted  **  if  either  Austria  or  Pmseia 
in  absorbing  the  whole  of  Germany,"  it  is  unfortunately  only  too  notorious  wha 
value  is  to  be  attached  to  such  official  and  semi-official  declarations,  even  wl 


made  by  the  Emperor  himself  and  printed  in  the  Monitetrr,     On  the  12th  0~ 
June,  1859,  a  proclamation  from  Napoleon  to  the  Italians  was  published  by 
Moniteiir,  in  which  ho  thus  magnanimously  repudiated  all  idea  of  aggnrndise 
ment : — "  Your  enemies,  who  are  also  mine,  have  endeavoured  to  diminish 
83rmpathics  of  Europe  for  your  cause  by  making  it  believed  that  I  am 
war  solely  from  personal  ambition,  or  in  order  to  increase  the  territory 
France.  If  there  are  men  who  do  not  understand  the  spirit  of  the  age,  I  am 
one  of  them."    We  all  know  how  soon  this  vision  of  a  political  philan 
lavishing  the  money  and  blood  of  his  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  an 
neighbour,  was  dispelled ;  and  how  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
that  Napoleon  III.  understood  **  the  spirit  of  the  age"  in  much  the  same 
as  ordinarj'-  mortals  did. 

The  Emperor's  letter,  like  his  speech  at  Auxerre,  of  which  it  was,  so  to  sa; 
the  complement,  has  been  the  subject  of  numberless  explanatory  comments 
tiie  French  semi-official  journals,  which  have  laboured  hard  to  give  it  a 
meaning.     Napoleon,  we  are  told,  has  declared  that  he  thinks  France  will 
be  called  upon  to  draw  the  sword.    We  think  so,  too ;  but  only  became 
hopes  to  achieve  hor  designs  without  finding  it  necessary  to  fight.     Pubi 
opinion  in  Franco  is  strongly  opposed  both  to  war  and  to  the  Prussian 


and  no  one  know^  this  better  than  the  Emperor.     On  the  other  hand,  there  a         ^ 
few  things  that  would  please  the  French  more  than  a  **  rectification  of  boun^^^' 

« 

aries."  If  Prussia  absorbs  the  whole  of  Northern  Germany,  or  if  Auslr*  "^ 
reconquers  Silesia,  the  *'  equilibrium  of  Europe"  will  in  either  event  bo  di  -^*' 
turbed ;  and  if  the  Emperor  should  then  claim  the  Rhine  or  a  portion  of  Belgiu- — ^ 
on  the  principle  of  compensation  and  the  **  consent  of  the  populations," 
shall  say  him  nay  ?  Not  Bismark,  who  in  the  former  case  would  have 
richly  rewarded  for  his  complaisance,  and  in  the  latter  would  be  too  weak  "^  ^ 
attempt  any  opposition ;  not  Austria,  whose  interests  would  be  too  remoteE^  v 
affected  to  induce  her  to  step  out  of  her  traditional  attitude  of  neutrality  in 
European  complications ;  nor,  wo  think,  would  even  England  in  such  a 
have  recourse  to  arms.  There  remains  only  Eussia,  who,  however,  is  at  prer--''"'''*^^ 
too  weak  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  a  Euro2)ean  war,  and  whose  attention 
by  that  time  probably  be  absorbed  in  the  Eastern  question. 

The  state  of  affiurs  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Danube  is  daily  growing  mor*^ 
threatening.     Omar  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  70,000  men,  is  preparing  to  occupy' 
the  Principalities  ;  and  their  new  hospodar.  Prince  Charles,  has  gone  toKaHgnien 
-with  60,000  Eoumans  to  oppose  him.    It  was  at  Kafigureiiv  half-way  between 
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Bucliareet  and  Giurgevo,  that  Stephen  tlio  Bni-ie,  Prince  of  Wallacliia,  ouco 
conquered,  at  the  head  of  his  wairiors,  a  large  Turkish  army ;  and  it  is  probable 
titat  before  this  goes  to  press  another  battle  will  bo  fought  on  the  same  field — 
wikether  with  the  same  success  is  more  than  doubtful.     The  Wallachians,  or 
Boumans,  as  they  now  call  themselves,  haye  greatly  degenerated  from  the 
virtues  of  their  forefathers ;  and  their  soldiers,  in  particular,  are  lamentably 
deficient  in  the  most  necessary  military  qualities,  being  insubordinate,  unsteady, 
mnd  only  too  apt  to  tiu*n  their  backs  on  a  determined  enemy.     Their  military' 
weakness  is  only  exceeded  by  their  political  disorganisation.     When  Prince 
Cluirles  arrived  in  Eoumania,  it  seemed  as  if  all  parties  had  united  to  put  an 
end  to  the  anarchy  which  was  ruining  their  country-,  and  that  they  would,  now 
that  they  had  their  wish  of  obtaining  a  foreign  prince,  seriously  sot  themselves 
to  the  work  of  giving  permanence  to  his  dynasty  by  forgetting  old  quaiTels  and 
placing  the  administration  of  the  coiuitry  on  an  orderly  and  efficient  footing. 
Soarcely,  however,  had  the  now  Hospodar's  rule  commenced  than  the  Bouman 
politicians  again  split  up  into  factions  ;  political  intrigue  became  more  rife  than 
wver ;  and  the  unfortunate  Prince,  who  knows  neither  the  country  nor  even  its 
kmgaage,  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  pandemonium  of  hostile  parties 
and  opposing  counsels.     The  strife  of  parties  penetrated  even  to  the  army,  which 
divided  into  two  hostile  political  camps ;  and  in  the  provinces  the  peasants  rose 
stgainst  the  Jews,  whom  they  accuse  of  having  caused  the  famine  which  is  deso- 
lating the  country,  and  would  have  begun  a  general  massacre  if  their  plans  had 
Qot  been  discovered  in  time  by  the  authorities.    Such  a  nation  of  course  presents 
abundant  material  for  the  intrigues  of  foreign  States,  who  have  not  neglected  to 
ivaQ  themselves  of  it.     We  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  describe  the  recent  action 
>f  the  Great  Powers  in  regard  to  Eoumania,  and  to  explain  their  present  attitude 
towards  that  unfortunate  countiy. 

In  our  last  nimiber  we  had  occasion  to  trace  the  origin  of  tho  refusal  of .  Austriii 
»  join  the  Conference  to  the  instrumentality  of  a  Russian  princess,  Queen  Olga 
jf  Wurtemberg,  sister  of  the  present  Czar.     The  last  combination  which  has 
ak^i  ])lace  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Principalities  is  also  mainly  due  to  the 
nfluenee  of  a  Russian  pnncess.     Since  the  fall  of  Prince  Couza,  Austria  has 
'onaisteutly  suppoi-tod  Turkey  in  the  Rouman  question.    Immediately  after  that 
rvent,   M.  de  Gramiiiout,   the  French  ambassador,   proposed  at  A'ienna  that 
knstria  should  occupy  the  Principalities  as  a  compensation  for  her  ceding  her 
ights  to  Prussia  in   Schleswig-Holstetn,  Russia  being  bought  off  with  the 
K>rtion  of  Bessarabia  which  she  lost  in  1856.     Austria,  however,  refused  to 
reaken  Turkey ;  and  Russia,  who  wanted  the  whole  of  tho  Principalities  for 
lerself,  supporteti  Austria  and  the  Porte  in  their  resistance  to  this  plan.    When 
Prince  Charles  was  elected  Hospodar  of  Roumania,  Russia  again  joined  Austria 
>Bd  Turkey  in  opposing  the  election.      Personally  the  Emperor,   who    as   a 
K>ttorp  preserves  a  traditional  friendship  with  the  HohenzoUems,  and  who 
lOped  to  make  Prince  Charles,  who  began  to  show  strong  Russian  procli\-ities 
sunediately  after  a.ssuming  the  direction  of  affaii\s,  tlie  instrument  of  his  designs, 
raa  inclined  to  favour  the  Prince  ;  but  the  old  Russian  party,  represented  by 
Of.  Katkoff  and  Mdutine,  who  at  that  time  possessed  great  influence  over  the 
lind  of  the  Czar,  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  German 
Ument  in  a  country  which  they  hoped  would  at  no  distant  period  belong  to 
Inasia.     Since  that  time  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  tho  distribution  of 
olitical  parties  in  Russia  ;  the  old  Russian  party  is  in  disgrace,  and  the  Czar  is 
ow  more  disposed  to  foUow  his  dynastic  leanings  than  before.    What  most 
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contributed,  however,  to  alter  his  first  decision  regarding  Prince  Charles, 
certain  projects  which  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Leuchtenberg,  the  Czar's  eldest 
sister,  has  during  the  last  fortnight  been  urging  with  characteristic  ingenuity 
and  tenacity  at  Paris.    Her  sister.  Queen  Olga,  had  already  touched  upon  thes  ^ 
plans  at  Vienna,  where  they  were  not  unfavourably  received,  and  the  Gran^ 
Duchess  is  now  doing  her  utmost  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  France  in  then^^ 
The  chief  of  these  plans  is  that  of  a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and  h« 
daughter,  which  would  secure  the  Prince  as  the  ally,  if  not  the  tool,  of  the 
The  other  projects  of  the  Grand  Duchess  are,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  oxt^^^ 
vagant ;  but  they  deserve  mention  as  having  been  actually  proposed  and  tc^  ^ 
certain  extent  favourably  received  both  by  Bussia  and  Austria.     Their  nkai? 
features  are  an  extension  of  Roumania  southward  at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  aaif 
a  reconstiTiction  of  Italy  on  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  Zurich,  namely,  as  a 
confederation.     The  first  of  these  plans  would  be  agreeable  to  Bussia,  and  the 
second  to  Austria,  besides  which,  it  would  give  the  Grand  Duchess  an  oppor- 
timity  of  revenging  herself  on  King  Victor  Emmanuel  for  having  broken  off  the 
matrimonial  alliance  which  was  once  on  the  tapis  between  her  daughter  and 
Prince  Humbert.    The  Emperor  Napoleon,  although  of  course  totally  ayene 
to  these  plans,  does  not  quite  set  his  face  against  them,  being  desirous  abore  all 
things  to  break  up  the  rapprochement  between  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey  in 
the  east  of  Europe.    This  object  has  now  been  partly  attained.    Bussia,  together 
with  France  and  England,  has  declared  her  willingness  to  acknowledge  Prince 
Charles  of  HohenzoUem  as  Hospodar  of  Boumania,  and  the  three  Powers  hare 
protested  against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Turkey  to  enter  the  Principalities. 
Whether  Turkey  will  pay  any  attention  to  this  protest  remains  to  be  seen.  This, 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  news  of  Bussia*s  abandonment  of  her  opposition  to 
the  election  of  Prince  Charles  has  produced  a  most  painful  impression  on  the 
Sultan,  and  is  said  to  have  caused  the  fall  of  his  Grand  Vizier,  Fuad  Pasha, 
who  has  hitherto  only  succeeded  by  his  great  personal  influence  with  his  Majesty 
in  dissuading  him  from  taking  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  suzerain  rights,  and 
it  is  pj"obable  that  the  appearance  of  a  Turkish  army  in  Wallachia  will  be  . 
followed  by  an  armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  Bussia,  who  will  gladly  sei* 
the  opportunity  of  establishing  a  footing  in  the  coimtry. 

The  defeat  of  the  Italians  at  Custozza  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  the 
relative  military  capabilities  of  the  hostile  armies,  or  as  affording  any  ground 
foi*  predicting  the  results  of  the  Venetian  campaign.  Its  effects  on  the  mof^*^ 
of  the  two  armies  will  be  doubtless  very  great,  but  beyond  this  it  can  hardly 
alter  in  any  considerable  degree  the  course  of  events.  The  Italians  fiiiled,  ^^ 
because  they  did  not  fight  well,  or  because  of  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
enemy  as  compared  with  their  own,  but  simply  because  their  plans  were  ill* 
laid — a  fault  which  has  ere  this  been  fatal  to  some  of  the  best  annies  in  w*® 
world.  At  the  same  time  it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  way  in  whicb.  they  hft^ 
begun  the  campaign — by  marching  straight  on  the  formidable  fortresses  whicn 
arrested  the  victorious  career  of  Napoleon  in  1859 — ^has  been  more  daring  t*^ 
wise.  Their  reverses  will  perhaps  now  teach  them  more  caution  ;  and  althoop 
the  army  will  of  course  be  eager  to  wipe  away  the  stain  of  its  first  defeat,  Vic*» 
Emmanuel  and  his  generals  will  doubtless  know  how  to  restrain  them  until  tW 
successes  of  Guridaldi  and  Admiral  Persano  in  the  enemy's  rear  enables  hijn**^ 
open  fire  on  the  fortresses  of  the  Quadrilateral  with  more  chance  of  victwy. 
June  2Sth, 
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Tee  Homes  of  the  Working  Classes;  with  Suggestions  for  their 
Improvement.  By  James  Hole.  Published  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.    Longmans  and  Co. 

DXTRINO  the  last  twelve  months  few  subjects  have  occupied  more  attention, 
especially  in  the  metropolis,  than  the  pressing  necessity  for  providing  improved 
IweUings  for  the  poor.  How  to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  workman  a  habitation 
gatiafying  sanitary  requirements,  not  too  far  from  his  work,  at  a  moderate  rent, 
and  yet  affording  the  owner  the  usual  return  on  his  investment,  is  a  problem 
which  many  able  and  benevolont  men  have  set  themselves  to  solve  not  only  by 
reflection  but  by  experiment.  The  question  has  already  been  before  the  new 
Parliament,  and  though  nothing  has  5'et  been  done,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  will  soon  be  the  subject  of  legislation.  At  such  a  moment  a  book  like 
Mr.  Hole's  is  most  opportune.  Few  men  are  so  well  qualified  to  select  the  facts 
firoza  which  a  sound  judgment  can  be  formed  as  Mr.  Hole  of  Leeds.  Inspired 
by  strong  social  sympathies,  gifted  with  an  eminently  practical  understanding, 
thoroughly  famDiar  through  the  laboui's  of  many  years  with  the  condition, 
habits,  and  wants  of  working  men,  he  speaks  with  an  authority  which  will  be 
recognised,  not  only  by  every  one  in  the  north  of  England  who  takes  an 
interest  in  such  matters,  but  by  many  in  London  and  even  on  the  Continent  to 
whom  his  name  is  well  known.  His  book  exhibits  in  a  compact  and  luminous 
form  the  conditions  of  this  difficult  problem,  and  abounds  with  useful  sugges- 
tions towards  its  solution.  The  volume  is  embellished  with  twenty-tw^o 
sketches  and  plans  of  model  cottages  and  villages,  such  as  Akroydon,  Copley, 
and  Saltaire.  No  one  who  studies  the  subject  or  meditates  an  experiment  on 
ever  so  small  a  scale  ought  to  be  without  this  useful  treatise.  It  would  be  im- 
possible here  to  give  anything  like  an  abstract  of  its  contents.  But  one  or  two 
points  may  be  noticed. 

One  of  the  commonest  arguments  against  prohibiting  the  erection  of  houses 
below  a  certain  standard  of  comfort  is  that  the  poor  cannot  afford  to  pay  a 
liig^her  rent.  Mr.  Hole,  who  is  a  strong  advocate  for  uniform  regulations  to  be 
ixed  by  the  legislature,  answers  that  they  must  and  will  pay  for  the  dearer 
lOUse  if  a  cheaper  is  not  to  be  had ;  and  he  instances  Manchester,  where  the 
iperatives,  with  more  precarious  earnings  than  those  of  Leeds,  pay  higher  rents 
yecaxjuae  the  municipal  regulations  of  Manchester  compel  the  erection  of  better 
louses.  But  this  is  not  all.  If  the  workman's  necessarj-  expenses  increase,  his 
ivuges  must  increase  in  propoi-tion.  ' '  Reduce  the  beef-fed  workman  to  a  diet 
»f  potatoes,  and  his  wages  vdM  gradual!}'  fall  to  the  standard  which  will  barely 
naintuin  him  on  that  diet.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  element  of  competition.  Intro- 
Luoe  the  labour  of  his  wife  and  children  into  his  occupation,  and  his  wages  will  bo 
educed,  not  merely  through  their  competition,  but  also  as  a  consequence  of  the 
additional  assistance  derived  from  their  earnings.  It  has  the  effect  of  lowering 
iho  necesnty  for  a  certain  sum.  Keduce  the  amount  requiiod  for  rent  by  trans- 
:erring  him  from  a  comfortable  dwelling  to  a  lodging-house  or  inferior  cottage, 
ind,  though  he  may  appear  to  get  a  temjxjraiy  advantage  in  the  saving,  the 
srobability  is  that  his  wages  will  fall  to  the  point  needed  to  maintain  him  in  the 
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lower  condition"  (p.  41).     On  tho  same  principle  rating  exemptions  arc  to  b^^ 
condemned  as  encom-aging  the  erection  of  a  low  class  of  dwellings. 

Mr.  Hole  compares  the  model  villages  in  tho  outskirts  of  some  manufacturing 
towns  with  the  large  blocks  of  buildings  erected  by  Mr.  Waterlow,  and  comes  -^^ 
the  conclusion  that  in  so  enoimous  a  city  as  London  the  latter  plan  alone  can  ^^ 
employed  with    success.      He  approves  Mr.   Waterlow's  suggeetion  that  t^T"*^ 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  lend  money  at 
per  cent,  to  societies  erecting  such    buildings,  piincipal  and  interest  bek^,^^^ 
secured  till  repayment,  by  a  mortgage  on  the  property.   But  he  justly  object^^  / 
the  provision  that  the  maximum  profit  in  such  cases  ^lall  not  exceed  Jpercc^:^/^ 
because  that  mto  of  Ln torest  will  not  be  a  sufficient  remimeration  for  thotn>i^2^^ 
and  uncertainty  involved  in  the  collection  of  small  rents.     The  objection  0/ 
those  economists  who  protest  against  any  interposition  of  Government  in  siicfi 
matters,  he  very  properly  declines  to  notice  otherwise  than  by  the  remark  that 
logically  canied  out  it  leads  to  anarchy. 

Like  many  other  sensible  men,  Mr.  Hole  is  so  impressed  with  the  evils  of 
intemperance,  that  he  would  greatly  rcnluce  the  number  of  public-houaos  and 
beershops,  and  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  "  to  l)0  drunk  on  the  premises.'*  He 
overlooks  tho  fact  that  the  public-house  is  essential  to  the  social  intercourse 
of  working  men.  It  is  not  at  all  desimble,  (except  to  tho  clergy  iand  the 
employers)  that  the  workman  should  ligoiously  divide  his  time  between  his 
work  and  his  home.  I  quite  admit  that  well-organised  clubs,  where  tiiere 
would  be  no  pressure  or  tempfaition  to  drink  more  than  a  man  want*,  would 
be  preferable  to  the  public-house.  But  imtil  these  institutions  become  general 
and  popular  the  public-house  is  indispensable  for  the  cultivation  of  social  sym- 
pathy and  the  discouragement  of  the  money-getting  spirit  with  which  our 
working  men  are  happily  as  yet  little  t^iinted. 

Although  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  society,  when  the  dignity  of  labour  Till 
Ije  recognised  and  the  opiwrtunities  for  happiness  will  not  bo  so  unequally  dw- 
ti'ibuted  as  at  i>resent,  the  working  man  will,  as  a  rule,  see  the  propriety  and 
advantage  of  not  struggling  to  accumulate  money  with  a  view  of  rad^ 
himself  out  of  his  class,  the  ownership,  or  at  least  a  lease,  of  the  house  he 
inhabits  will  appear  to  him  indispensable  to  his  independence  and  dignity.  The 
cruel  e\*ictions  of  colliers  and  iron-workers  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
have  shown  how  impossible  it  is  that  the  workman  should  make  a  fair  bargain 
witli  a  miister  of  whom  he  is  the  tcnant-at-will.  In  blocks  in  large  towns 
tenancy  might  ]>erhaps  bo  inevitable.  But  it  might  always  bo  jffotected  hy  a 
l(?ase.  Permanence  of  domicile  and  employment  are  essential  to  the  well-bcin^ 
of  the  proletariate.  E.  S.  BeeslY- 


The  Mystery  of  IUin  :  a  Book  for  the  Sorrowful.  Smith,  Elder,  &  ^'^' 
A  SMALL  and  anonjnnous  book  is  apt,  in  the  crowd  of  moi'e  pretentious 
works,  to  be  overlooked,  both  by  readers  and  critics.  We  have  mo«t  of  us 
a  tendency  to  bow  down  before  great  names,  or  to  estimate  the  worth  ^^  * 
volume  by  its  bulk.  "When  we  reason  on  tho  matter,  we  allow,  of  coni**^'. 
that  this  is  mere  folly,  since  the  wi*i tings,  ins])ired  or  uninspired,  which  ha^^ 
chiefly  influenced  us  are  as  notable  for  brevity  as  for  spiritual  power. 
Hero  is  a  wise,  su;2-gestive,  large-minded  treatise,  written  for  thp  sorrovfnl 
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and  the  thoughtful.  It  is  tho  exporienco  of  a  mind  highly  cultivated  and 
original,  appealing  to  the  experience  of  other  minds,  the  medium  between 
author  and  reader  being  a  common  fellowship  in  suffering  The  writer's  view 
of  life,  and  of  pain  as  an  inseparable  portion  of  it,  does  not  always  **find"  me, 
to  use  Coleridge's  expressive  term,  but  it  does  always  open  fresh  lines  of  thought 
breaking  new  gi'ound,  and  forcing  me  to  acknowledge  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
ment, even  when  I  cannot  go  along  with  it.  And  those  statements  in  the 
volume  which  seem  at  the  first  glance  the  least  satisfactory,  are  just  those  to 
which  I  find  myself  recun-ing  again  and  again,  unable  to  accept  them,  but 
unable  also  to  confute  them.  The  book,  indeed,  is  rich  in  thought,  and,  like  all 
books  with  mind  in  them,  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  thought  in  the  reader. 

The  writer  maintains  that  no  adequate  explanation  of  pain  can  be  found  in 
the  uses  of  it  which  are  generally  recognised  ;  that  they  neither  conduct  us  to 
its  source,  nor  reveal  to  ua  its  meaning.     Bodily  pain,  for  example,  warns  us 
from  what  is  hurtful,  but  ' '  in  almost  all  cases  it  is  liable  to  exceed  in  an 
immense  degree  the  amount  which  is  needful  to  secure  its  beneficial  influence." 
Again,  it  is  often  regarded  as  tho  punishment  of  sin,  but  this,  he  observes,  can 
be  only  partially  time.     '  *  Nights  spent  in  dissipation  bring  ruined  health,  nights 
spent  in  fond  watchings  by  bods  of  pain  bring  a  like  and  equal  ruin.      To  what 
sofierings  children  are  subject,  and,  indeed,  all  who  are  not  able  to  protect 
themselves  I    We  might  almost  ask  whether  it  is  not  weakness  rather  than 
wrong  that  is  punished  in  this  world."     Then  it  is  argued  that  pain  is  useful  as 
discipline,  that  we  are  made,  in  Scripture  language,  ' '  perfect  through  suffering," 
and  oftentimes  gain  by  means  of  it  the  true  wisdom.      But  this,  again,  we  are 
told  is  only  partially  true.      ' '  Often  it  hardens  or  perverts.     Pain  is  used  for 
a  discipline,  but  can  we  say  that  it  exists  solely  for  that  end  when  those  to 
whom  it  is  no  blessing,  but  a  curse — ^whom  it  rouses  only  to  bitterness,  or  sinks 
merely  into  despair — ^have  no  exemption,  and  seem  to  plead  in  vain  for  pity  ? 
Most  <^ten  in  this  sad  world  pain  works,  to  our  eyes,  evil,  and  not  good ;  and 
where  it  works  no  good  it  often  falls  most  heavily."      These,  then,  are  but 
secondary  purposes  served  bj'  suffering.     To  lighten  the  mystery  of  pain  we 
TUVBt  seek  elsewhere.     The  author  of  this  essay  commences  his  startiug-point 
froHi  two  familiar  thoughts,  tho  one  being  the  felt  necessity  of  a  change  in 
human  nature,  the  other,  ' '  the  belief  that  there  is  an  unseen  fact  beneath  all 
that  we  ai*e  conscious  of — that  there  is  something  unperceived  by  us  which  gives 
rise  to  all  our  experience."     The  freshness  with  which  these  customary  thoughts 
appeared  to  him  enabled  him,  he  says,  to  see  in  them  a  relation  which  he  had 
not  perceived  before.     "  That  which  suggested  itself  to  me  was  this :  If  man's 
nature  needs  a  change,  and  there  is  some  fact  we  arc  not  conscious  of  causing 
our  experience,  then  may  not  this  fact  be  the  working  of  that  very  change  in 
nuu!?"     Our  experience,  he  adds,  is  the  c^irrying  out  of  man's  redemption. 
Something  is  accomplished  in  it  which  is  unseen  by  us,  and  this  unseen  work 
that  is  done  through  us  is  something  done  for  others.     Thus,  what  we  suffer  is 
for  the  good  of  othei-s  if  not  for  our  own,  and  in  serWng  others'  good  we  may 
find  our  highest  joy.     The  prominent  idea  of  the  Gospel  is  sacrifice.     The  pro- 
minent \ise  of  our  lives  is  sacrifice  also. 

**  To  know  the  secret  of  oiu:  pains  we  must  look  beyond  ourselves.  .  .  .  Those  uses  of 
pain  which  concern  the  one  who  suffers  only  must  fSeul  and  be  found  insufiicient ;  they 
ong^t  not  to  be'enough,  for  they  do  not  embrace  that  which  is  unseen.  Confining  oui-- 
i^YM  to  that  which  is  visible  to  us,  we  ought  to  find  ourselves  in  darkness,  imablc  to 
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answer  irrepressible  questions.  But  when  we  extend  our  thought,  and  recognise  not 
only  that  there  are  in  pain  ends  unseen  by  us,  but  that  these  ends  may  not  be  confined 
within  the  circle  of  our  own  interests,  surely  a  light  begins  to  glimmer  through  the 
darkness.  While  we  look  only  at  that  which  directly  concerns  the  individual  who 
suffers,  no  real  explanation  of  suffering,  no  satisfaction  that  truly  satisfies,  can  be  found. 
But  if  we  may  look  beyond,  and  see  in  our  own  sufferings,  and  in  tho  sufferings  of  all, 
something  in  which  mankind  also  has  a  stake,  then  they  are  brought  into  a  region  in 
which  tho  heart  can  deal  with  them  and  find  them  good.  And  if  the  heart,  the  reason 
also.  For  hero  it  is  the  soul  that  is  the  judge  ;  and  if  the  heart  is  satisfied,  the  reason 
also  is  content." 

This  idea,  expressed  in  felicitous  language,  and  strengthened  by  a  variety  o^  ^^f 
illustrations,  pervades  the  entire  essay.  Love  and  sacrifice,  we  are  told,  are  thc^^^^ 
elements  of  our  best  happiness,  and  it  is  an  utter  error  which  promptd  us 
exclude  the  painful  elements  of  life  instead  of  laying  hold  upon  them  as  th_ 
fundamental  conditions  of  its  joy. 

This  argument  appears  to  fail  when  wo  attempt  practically  to  apply  it. 
is,  I  fear,  too  selfish  and  too  sensitive  to  bear  pain  more  heroically  froi 
the  belief  that  by  this  consciousness  and  endurance  he  is  assisting  in  worl 
ing  out  the  redemption  of  tho  world.       A  good  and  brave  man  will 
severe  pain  without  flinching,   if  by  so  doing   he  can  ease  tho  burden      ^)f 
one  dear  to  him,  or  ho  will  boar  it  with  absolute  submission,  believing  tl^^^^t 
it  is  sent  by  the  Supreme  Being  for  a  wise  purpose.       In  the  immedioikr  te 
presence  of  some  direful  torture  he  will  bo  calm,  in  the  prospect  even  of"      a 
painful  death  he  will  often  be  joyful,  and  for  being  thus  calm  and  joyful  IMie 
has  the  best  of  possible  reasons ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  at  such  tinc^es 
the  sense  that  he  is  accomplishing  a  universal  law,  or  even  the  belief  that  " 
pains  serve  others'  good,  and  are  the  fact  of  man's  redemption  " — ^in  other  woi 
that  the  restoration  of  humanity  is  carried  out  through  this  his  terrible  expe: 
ence — can  transform  his  pain  into  joy,  or  even  materially  lessen  the  burden     ^e 
has  to  bear.     True,  it  may  be  that  *'  without  sacrifice  no  i)ermanent  satisfacti-^^n 
or  truly  good  result  is  suffered  to  be  attained,"  and  that  it  argues  a  lack       of 
moral  health  if  we  cannot  find  in  it  our  chief  joy ;  but  even  if  a  man  accept  t^^'J^ 
argument,  it  may  still  bo  doubted  whether  his  belief  of  a  statement  so  broad  s>^^ 
general  will  have  a  direct  influence  on  his  conduct.     Humanity  may  be 
dear  to  us,  but  the  little  plot  on  which  are  centred  our  home  affections  and 
the  house  and  village  in  which  wo  live,  the  people  we  meet  day  by  day,  ^~^^ 
children  or  fiiends  we  lovo,  the  wife  or  husband  whose  existence  doubles 
enjoyment  of  our  own — those  form,  for  most  of  us,  the  point  on  whidi 
interest  of  our  lives  depends.     For  the  sake  of  these,  we  honour  and  woi 
benefit  our  race,  and  for  these,  if  need  be,  wo  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  *^ 

endure  great  hardships,  and,  if  God  require  it  of  us,  to  suffer  pain.     Thc^*^' 
motives,  indeed,  are  not  very  elevated,  but  they  are  very  human,  and  wh 
imited  with  lovo  to  God,  call  forth  the  nobler  virtues  which  adorn  society  and 
the  same  time  regenerate  it. 

There  are  many  salient  points  in  this  essay  on  which  I  should  like  to  dwel 
several  noble  passages  I  would  T^-illingly  quote.     The  writer  does  not  solve 
mystery  of  pain,  but  he  does  lessen  the  burden  of  the  mystery,  and  every  roadc 
who  prefers  manly  Chiistian  thought,  to  the  pious  but  drearj-  platitudes  whici 
are  intended  to  alleviate  suffering  but  add  so  heavily  to  its  burden,  will  thani 
me  for  calling  his  attention  to  this  little  volume. 

John  Dexxis. 
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This  work  will  produce,  I  apprehend,  much  the  same  impression  as 
the  "  Vie  de  Jesus."  The  reader  will  willingly  concede  to  M.  Renan 
learning,  taste,  genius,  an  active  fancy  (only  too  active,  indeed),  and 
elegance  of  style ;  but  he  will  feel,  as  before,  that  the  author  seems 
hopelessly  ignorant  of  one  simple  fact, — that  it  is  impossible  to  bmld 
fabrics  without  materials,  to  burn  down  a  house  and  reconstruct  it 
out  of  the  smoke  and  ashes ;  hopelessly  ignorant  of  the  limits  which 
divide  history  from  fiction. 

If  a  man  be  allowed  to  treat  his  only  documents  as  M.  Renan 
docs,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  construct  any  authentic  history  at  all. 
This  the  immense  majority  of  his  critics  felt  in  dealing  with  his 
"  Vie  de  Jesus/'  and  they  will  feel  much  the  same  in  dealing  with 
"Lies  Apotres.'* 

It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  possible  to  eliminate  some  few  incidents, 

some  miimportant  details,  from  any  professedly  historical  documents, 

and  yet,  granting  the  rest  to  be  authentic  and  genuine,  to  compose 

€L  history  out  of  them.     But  how,  if  we  reject  the  greater  part  as 

legendary  or  false?  and  not   only  the  greater  part,  measured  by 

jcoere  bulk,  but  by  quality  also;  all  that  is  most  important   and 

crfcaracteristic,  all  for  which  the  world  has  ever  valued  the  docu- 

oats,  and  without  which  it  would  regard  the  residuum  of  pretended 

«tory  as   fit  only  for  Dr.  Dryasdust,  or  the  Antiquary's  incom- 

^^M^i^s^hle  "  Essay  on  the  hill-fort  of  Quicken's-bog  ?  "  How,  if  in  order 

^    Cilench  the  proof  that  five-eighths  of  the  whole  are  to  be  rejected 

86  incredible,  we  load  the  author  with  suspicion,  even  where  he 

ealing  with  ordinary  matters,  or  charge  him  with  downright 

ring  with  his  materials,  as  M.  Renan  supposed  the  redactem^s 

e  "  Gospels,"  and  now  supposes  the  author  of  the  "  Acts,"  to 

done?     How,  if  even  the  last  poor  fraction  of  a  dividend — 

^^^^^  dry  details — scoria  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  critical  furnace — 

^       to  be  suspected ;  if  even  these  remains  arc  so  full  of  error  that 

•    ^l^lenan  is  compelled  to  read  them  upside  down,  or,  like  his  Hebrew, 

(1)  Lbs  AroTHES.     Par  Ernest  Renan.    Michel  Lc\'y  Frires.    Paris,  1866. 
^*OL.  v.  L  L 
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backwards  ?  to  re-arrange  the  dates,  or  re-adjust  the  circumstaiices  ? 
What  if  all  this  be  the  case  ?     Why  then  it  will  be  said,  that  though 
a  man  may  (as  M.  Renan  has  done)  give  us  a  romance,  he  cannot 
give  us  a  history ;  his  work  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  the 
product  of  guess-work    and  faiicy.     It  were  as    feasible  to  write 
a  history  of  the  Ti'ojan  war  out  of  the  Iliad ;  nay,  the  task  would, 
be  much  the  same.  This  too  is  founded  on  £ict,  as  are  all  the  greatest^ 
epics  and  dramas  ever  produced  by  human  genius.     But  on  how  mucls. 
that  is  knowable?     So  little  that,  except  on  M.  Renan's  plan,  thc:^ 
history  would  be  very  brief.    After  getting  rid  of  all  the  superhumar:!. 
machinery, — of  old  Chrj^ses  and  his  prayers,  of  the  gods  and  thei:!:^ 
transformations,   of   miracles    and    prodigies,    of   the    exaggeratec3_ 
achievements  of  Achilles,  and  very  probably  of  Hector's  death,  o^b. 
but  ond  myth  the  more  where  there  were  so  many,  and  a  suspected^ 
embellishment  of  the  "  self-glorifying  "  Grecian  legend, — the  hifitory— 
would  be  reduced  to  about  as  much  as  this  :  "  Once  upon  a  time  ther^^ 
was  a  city  called  Troy.     The  Greeks  made  war  against  it,  at  wl 
date  exactly  is  unknown,  as  also  how  many  sailed  thither,  and  wLi.< 
were  their*  leaders.     The  quarrel  is  said  to  have  been  about  a  womaxx 
and  this  may  be  intrinsically  probable,  inasmuch  as  a  great  IIoi&£L] 
satirist  says  that  most  quarrels  have  a  similar  origin.     It  is  said 
after  a  siege  reported  to  be  long,  but  we  know  not  how  long,  Tro^^ 
was  destroyed ;  which  brings  us  to  the  end  of  this  brief  eventftiJi 
history.'*     There  is  really  little  difference  in  the  two  cases,  exce] 
that  the  Iliad  has  always  been  accepted  as  fiction,  and  therefore 
one  ever  thought  how  much  he  must  reject  if  he  wished  to  make  sltjl 
authentic  history  out  of  it.     The  Gospels,  on  the  other  hand,  hav^^ 
been  regarded  as  authentic  history  ;  but  if  M.  Renan's  principles  o^ 
criticism  be  applied  to  them  they  will  equally  shrink  in  bulk.     'W"^^ 
shall  reject  as  much  in  proportion,  and  all  that  is  most  significai^'^- 
The  historical  element  that  is  left  will  be  just  as  infinitesimal  both.  ^^ 
bulk  and  importance. 

If  such  a  book,  purporting    to    be  a  history,  is   only  of  ec^y^^ 
bulk  with  the  rejected  documents,  it  must  be,  d  fortioriy  as  pur^*-y 
fanciful  as  the  original  was  presumed  to  be.     Yet  such  history  l»-^ 
M.  Renan  proffered  us  ;  nay,  he  has  done  much  more.     It  is  a^  ^ 
he  had  not  only  first  reduced  the  Iliad  to  nothing  by  rejecting  all    ^ 
fiction,  and  then  given  us  the  history  of  Troy  out  of  it,  but  in  a  b"*^*^ 
equal  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  together!      For  the  four  ^— — ^ 


are  transformed  into  a  volimie  of  no  less  than  five  himdred  pagT 
and  the  Acts  of   the  Apostles  into  another  of  four.      Before    ^ 
theory  of  M.  Rcnan's  fictitious  Christianity  can  be  fairly  \bxuixA%^^^' 
it  will  require  ten  times  as  much  written  matter  as  was  required     * 
make  the  original  Christianity  a  great  fact  in  the  world. 

His  readers,  however,  will  simply  say  that  they  cannot  reoeiTe  b^ 
history  on  such  conditions,  except  by  his  proving  a  claim  to  inspix*' 
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tion  or  divination  ;  a  retro-phetic  if  not  prophetic  faculty.  Now,  as 
he  denies  all  possibility  of  men's  possessing  any  such  endowments, 
tibey  also  will  deny  that  it  is  possible  to  destroy  the  documents  of 
history,  and  yet  to  reproduce  it ;  to  reject  more  than  half  a  document 
as  per  se  incredible,  reject  half  the  remainder  by  the  necessity  of 
getting  rid  of  that,  throw  endless  doubt  on  the  rest  by  damaging 
Bospicions  of  the  authors,  and  yet,  by  drawing  on  conjecture  ad  libitum, 
resuscitate  the  history  which  has  been  preliminarily  destroyed. 

Should  M.  S/Cnan  say,  in  apology  for  writing  history  on  such 
conditions,  that  we  see  that  many  books — as  Livy's  history,  for 
example — contain  prodigies  and  legends  which  we  throw  aside, 
and  yet  take  the  history  notwithstanding,  I  reply  just  as  Boling- 
broke  did  (who  saw  this  point  as  clearly  as  any  Christian  can  do), 
that  everything  depends  on  the  relative  value  of  what  is  retained 
and  what  is  rejected.  You  may  omit  every  legend,  argued  he,  in 
liivy,  and  yet  the  history  goes  on  just  as  well  as  before;  not  to  say 
better.  But  if  you  reject  all  that  is  miraculous  and  superhuman 
in  the  history  of  the  Bible,  all  that  is  necessarily  implicated  with  it, 
grows  out  of  it>  and  has  no  meaning  apart  from  it,  you  have  nothing 
left ; — ^what  you  reject  is  the  history.  The  difference  is  as  between 
Cfutting  out  a  com  and  cutting  off  the  head.  A  man  may  get  along 
quite  as  well,  and  indeed  a  good  deal  better,  without  his  com ;  but 
what  if  he  has  lost  his  head  ? 

My  object  in  the  present  article  will  be  simply  to  show — 

I.  That  a  history  of  the  first  days  of  Christianity,  if  M.  Kenan's 
view  of  his  materials  be  correct,  is  impossible.  And,  II.  That  if  such 
a  history  were  possible,  it  is  still  incredible  that  his  history  should  be 
the  true. 

I.  In  order  to  see  how  nearly  M.  Renan  annihilates  the  materials 
of  his  history  before  he  begins  to  compose  it ;  how  little  is  left 
which  he  does  not  summarily  reject  in  virtue  of  his  (I  must  so  call 
it)  fanatical  view  of  the  supernatural,  and  how  uncertain  he  further 
tamkes  that  little,  by  necessary  implication  with  such  legendary  matter, 
or  by  a  general  depreciation  of  his  authorities,  in  order  to  reconcile 
us  to  such  wholesale  confiscations,  let  us  look  at  the  poor  relics  of 
the  Acts  after  his  successive  rejections.  We  shall  then  be  fiUed 
with  wonder,  that  so  portly  a  volume  of  four  hundred  pages  has 
grown,  not  out  of  such  a  literary  *'  mustard-seed  "  as  the  Acts,  but 
out  of  less  than  a  third  of  it. 

M.  Renan  acknowledges  that  the  Acts  form  the  principal  part  of 
our  sources  of  the  knowledge  of  the  first  days  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  he  agrees  that  they  are  the  genuine  work  of  Luke,  the 
author  of  the  third  Gospel,  a  disciple  of  Paul  and  his  fellow- 
traveller,  wherever  he  so  represents  himself  (and  here,  we  think, 
M.  Renan  argues  with  great  candour  and  acuteness,  though,  as  we 
think,  ruinously  for  his  thesis)  ;  and  that  they  were  composed  in  all 

ll2 
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probability  before  a.d.  80.     Most  people,  indeed,  think  earlier  ;  but 
M.  Renan,  arguing  upon  his  favourite  assumption  that  there  neither 
is  nor  can  be  such  a  thing  as  prophecy,  has  an  easy  way  of  showing 
that  the  date  could  not  have  been  earlier.     The  Acts,  he  urges,  not 
unreasonably,  were  composed  after  the  third  Gospel ;  and  the  third 
Gospel  contains  an  express  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
which  muBt  therefore  have  been  written  after  that  event !     Now  that; 
event  did  not  occur  till  a.d.  70,  therefore  the  third  Gospel  could  noti 
have  been  composed  till  after  that  date,  and  the  Acts  lat«r  still. 
•.  Our  author,  then,  admits  that  Luke  was  the  writer  of  the  "  Acts," 
and  that  they  were  written  not  later  than  a.d.  80.      Such  is  his 
grand  authority,  his  Jons  gestorum.      Now,  how  much  of  him  does 
he  summarily  reject  ?      How  much  of  the   little  that   remains  is 
rendered  utterly  untrustworthy  by  the  hard  conditions  which  compel 
him  to  damage  his  author  in  order  to  give  greater  plausibility  to  the 
enormous  excisions  of  the  supernatural  ?     We  shall  soon  see. 

The  book  would  appear  not  to  be  capable  of  enduring  much  deple- 
tion without  vanishing  into  thin  air.  Luke  is  not,  like  M.  Renan,  a 
voluminous  writer ;  the  whole  of  this  wonderful  book,  the  very  ashes 
of  which,  after  M.  Kenan's  critical  incremation,  have  mainly  enabled 
him  to  write  so  goodly  a  volimie,  is  contained  in  about  thirty  pages 
of  our  quarto  Bibles  !  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  corpulent  folio,  which 
may  be  bled  and  bled  and  bled  again :  it  must,  if  much  be  taken 
away,  give  up  the  ghost  altogether. 

.    Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  M.  Renan  utterly  discredits  the  first 
twelve  chapters — i,e.  nearly  half;    and  plainly  it  is  a  necessity,  for 
they  are  full  of  "  legendary  matter," — of  miracles,  and  alleged  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy;  in  fact,  the    supernatural.      They  are  no  less 
legendary  than  the  Gospels  themselves.     But  is  there  not  much  of 
the  legendary,  also,  in  the  subsequent  chapters  ?     Plenty,  of  course;,^ 
and  it  must  be  ejected  by  the  same  smnmary  method.     In  chap,  xiii  _^^^ 
you  must  sponge  out  the  story  of  Sergius  Paulus,  and  Elymas  tli»       ^ 
sorcerer ;  in  chap.  xiv.   Paul's  healing  the  cripple,  and  the  cons^^s- 
quent  apotheosis  oflFered  him  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra.     Chap,  x"^^ — ., 
though  it  contains  nothing  miraculous,  is,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-t^-^, 
quite  imtrustworthy  on  other  grounds.     Chap.  xvi.  is  almost  whol-^y 
to  be  rejected,  for  we  have  Paul  casting  out  the  spirit  of  divinati^^^^^» 
and  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Paul  and  Silas  from  prison.         -*^ 
chap,  xviii.  we  have  one  of  Paul's  visions,  which,  though  not  mir»r^^  ""I" 
lous,  but  an  "  hallucination,"  is  not  what  it  purports  to  be,  anci     ^^ 
therefore  not  historic  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  related.     In  fact,    ^^ 
Paul's  visions — the  result,  in  plain  language,  of  Paul's  being  out> 
his  senses — vanish  on  the  same  ground.     In  chap.  xix.  you  jo^ 
sponge  out  the  legend  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  imparted  to  those  wl*/^^ 
having  been  only  baptised  with  John's  baptism,  are  now  baptised  ^ 
the  name  of  Jesus;  the  "  special  miracles  wrought  by  the  hands  ^* 
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Paul,  and  by  handkerchiefs  brought  from  his  body ; "  and  the  Devil's 
liflcomfiture  of  the  sons  of  Sceva  the  Jew,  who  attempted  to  conjure 
in  the  name  of  Jesus.^ 

Chap.  XX.  contains  the  raising  of  Eutychus  from  his  sleep  of  death : 
ind  chap.  xxi.  certain  supernatural  warnings  against  Paul's  going 
bo  Jerusalem,  the  asserted*  prophetic  gifts  of.  Philip's  four  daughters, 
n  prophecy  of  Agabus,  and  a  vision  of  Paul.  Chap.  xxii.  contains  the 
account  of  Paul's  miraculous  conversion,  ah'eady  rejected  in  Acts  ix. ; 
and  to  what  M.  Renan  reduces  that,  will  be  seen  by-and-by.  In 
chap,  xxiii.  you  must  reject — another  "vision"  of  Paul's;  that  is, 
mother  "  illusion,"  which  Paul  mistook  for  a  supernatural  revelation, 
altogether  unhistoric  therefore  as  it  stands.  In  chap.  xxvi.  we  have 
the  narrative  of  Paul's  miraculous  conversion  again.  In  chap,  xxvii. 
we  have  another  "  vision  "  on  the  occurrence  of  the  shipwreck.  From 
chap,  xxviii.  you  must  reject  Paul's  escape  from  the  "venomous 
serpent,"  and  the  miracidous  cure  of  the  "  father  of  Publius,"  and 
"  many  others  "  in  the  island.  Thus,  there  is  scarcely  a  chapter  in 
which  the  sponge  is  not  to  be  liberally  used,  and  in  many  nearly  the 
whole  is  to  be  erased.  The  matters  retained,  and  which  are  insigni- 
ficant except  in  connection  with  the  presumed  supernatural  sub- 
stratum, would  occupy,  as  near  as  we  can  make  out,  about  half  the 
thirty  quarto  pages. 

But  is  the  whole  of  even  this  to  be  received  ?  By  no  means.  In 
order  to  show  that  Luke  may  have  incorporated  into  his  book  all 
these  "  legendary  matters,"  he  invests  him  with  all  those  infirmities 
which  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  ascribe  to  him  as  the  author  of 
the  third  Gospel,  and  adds  others  which,  almost  totidem  verbis,  but 
certainly  by  necessary  logic,  prove  that  he  was  also  a  knave.  All 
this  M.  Renan  does  without  seeming  to  recoUect  that  he  is  thereby 
annihilating  his  historic  materials,  and  sawing  away  vigorously  at 
the  bough  on  which  his  own  feet  are  planted. 

In  virtue  of  his  \4ew  of  Luke's  character,  the  whole  of  chap,  xv., 
and  the  entire  story  of  St.  Paid's  first  interview  with  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem, — of  the  council,  of  the  decree,  of  its  publication  and  circula- 
tion, the  cordial  understanding  between  the  "twelve  "  and  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles, — is  all  a  politic  fetch  of  Luke,  to  conceal  the  fierce 
antagonism  and  hopeless  incompatibilities  which  really  divided  the 
Petrinc  and  the  Pauline  factions.     We  must,  therefore,  get  rid  of 

(1)  "  And  this  was  known,"  says  Luko,  "  to  aU  the  Jews  and  Greeks  also  dwelling  at 
Ephesns,  and  fear  feU  on  them  all,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  magnified." 
Such  solemn  assurances  as  these,  when  it  is  impossible  that  Luko  should  not  know  what 
rubbish  he  was  filling  his  book  with,  prove  that  he  must  have  been  wholly  untrust- 
worthy, and  make  one  wonder  that  M.  Renan  should  not  see  that,  on  his  hypothesis,  his 
documents  are  no  better  "  than  old  wives'  fables."  It  is  impossible  to  tell  on  what  to 
rely,  and  what  not.  It  is  clear  also  that  that  whole  generation  must  have  been 
demented,  to  hear,  imchallengcd,  appeals  to  the  notoriety  of  facts  which,  if  they  woro 
not  imo,  must  havo  been  known  to  be  egregiously  false. 
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nearly  the  whole  of  chap,  xv.,  and  a  part  of  chap.  xxL,  for  the  same 
reaison.  In  this  last  case  it  is  impossible  not  to  infer  that  Luke  is 
deliberately  playing  the  rogue,  for  he  avouches  himself  to  be  an  eye- 
witness of  the  facts,  thus  identifying  himself  with  that  rery  **  we,"  the 
use  of  which  M.  Renan  justly  takes  for  so  strong  an  argument  that 
Luke  is  really  the  author.  Luke  says,  "When  we  were  come  to 
Jerusalem,  the  brethren  received  us  gladly,  and  the  day  following 
Paul  went  in  with  us  to  James,  and  all  the  elders  were  present."  In 
like  manner  Luke  is  made  to  pervert  or  tamper  with  the  facts  in. 
numberless  other  cases.  If  the  following  portrait  be  true,  it  is  whoUj — 
impossible  to  depend  on  a  syllable  he  says : — 

**  In  two  or  three  circumstances,  his  wish  to  make  things  smooth — scsprincipesm 
de  conciliation — has  made  him  seriously  falsify  the  biography  of  Paul ;    he  ii^» 
inexact ;   and  makes  omissions  very  strange  in  a  disciple  of  Paul  '*  (p.  xiv.)  — 
**  He  was  ill-informed  about  Judaism  and  as  to  the  afiGEurs  of  Palestine ;  hi 
scarcely  knew  anything  of  Hebrew  "  (p .  xviii. ) .  *  *  The  author  seems  to  avoid  say- 
ing anything  that  might  wound  the  Eomans.  .  .  He  played  much  such  a  part 
an  Ultramontjine  historian  of  Clement  XIV.  .  .  He  was  the  first  of  those  accom — 
modating  historians,  happily  self-satisfied,  who  are  determined  to  find  that  every^ — 
thing  in  the  Church  is  going  on  after  the  Evangelical  model"   (p.  xxiv.^  ^ 
*  *  Historical  fideHty  is  for  him  a  thing  indifferent — edification  is  everything"  {ibidi  — 

Most  amusingly  does  M.  Renan  infer  Luke's  strong  Roman  sym — 
pathies   from  such  facts  as  Paul's  pleading  his  Roman  citizeushij^:^ 
at  Philippi,  and  the  protection  sometimes  afforded  by  the  imperia  X 
magistrates  against  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Jews.    But  does  no^ 
M.  Renan  see  how  aU  this  bears  on  his  argument  ?     If  these  fects^. 
really  occurred  in  the  history  of  Paul,  how  could  poor  Luke  hel^:^ 
narrating  them  just  as  they  were  ?  and  how  is  it  to  be  hence  inferre<  "i-. 
that  he  was  partial  to  the  Romans?     If  they  did  not  occur,  or  sc^ 
occur,  does  not  M.  Renan  see  that  ho  compels  us  to  reject  a  furthe"*^ 
indeterminate,   but   large,   portion   of  what  little    remains   of 
history,  already  exhaling  in  smoke? 

Further :  our  author  says  that  Luke,  having  in  his  Gospel  appa- 
rently placed  the  Ascension  on  the  same  day  as  the  Resurrectioi 
(though  he  really  does  nothing  of  the  sort),^  deliberately  alters  hi 
story  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts.     The  latter  statement  showS: 
he  says,   "a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  legend,"  and  makes  thc::-^^ 


(1)  It  is  astonishing  to  soo  how  completely  M.  lienan  finds  in  hia  documents  any 
he  likes,  and  how  completely  he  loses  sight  of  all  that  is  opposed  to  a  present  statcmen 
It  is  clear  that  though  the  verse  in  Luke  recording  the  ascension  comes  immediately 
after  the  account  of  the  resurrection,  no  note  of  time  connects  them ;  and  it  is  plain  tha 
Luke  could  not  have  meant  that  the  ascension  took  place  on  that  day,  for  he 
described  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  the  disciples  after  the  return  of  the  two  froiu^^ 
Emmaus,  and  when  it  was  already  night.  It  is  curious  that  M.  Ilcnan  can  see  cdeaiiy^ 
when  it  answers  his  purpose,  that  the  Evangelists  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  con^ 
secutive  incidents  are  to  ho  always  taken  as  immediately  following  one  another  in  points 
of  time.  See  p.  33,  whtre,  strange  to  say,  this  very  case  is  brought  forward  (when  our' 
author  wishes  to  disintegrate  the  recitals  in  John  xxi.)  as  an  example  of  tho  practice  o€ 
HiQ  Evangelists  of  giving,  as  consecutive,  facts  separated  by  months  or  weeks  I 
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ABcension  take  place  at  the  end  of  "  forty  days."  M.  Eenan  forgets 
(who  else  can  forget  ?)  that  if  it  be  so,  Luke  is  clearly  so  hopeless  a 
bungler,  or  so  thorough  a  rogue,  as  to  make  it  utterly  impossible  to 
receive  any  statement  of  his  as  trustworthy.  Suspicion  must  taint 
everything. 

Even  M.  Renan  finds  it  somewhat  surprising  that  Luke  should 
have  left  such  a  glaring  discrepancy  (entirely,  however,  of  M.  Renan's 
own  making)  between  the  last  verses  of  his  Gospel  and  the  'first 
verses  of  the  Acts,  and  when  he  might  so  easily  have  removed 
it.  Strange  enough,  he  thinks  it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  authors 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  troubled  themselves  but  little  about 
accuracy ;  and,  still  more  strangely,  thinks  such  shameless  inac- 
cnracy  not  at  all  wonderful  in  an  author  who,  nevertheless  (according 
to  M.  Renan's  own  admission)j  shows  himself,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Acts,  "  astonishingly  accurate ! " 

Of  these  charges  against  Luke,  no  doubt  many  of  M.  Renan's 
critics  will  give — what  is  very  easy — abundant  refutation.  But 
for  me,  I  simply  take  him  at  his  word.  Let  all  he  says  about  Luke 
be  true,  and  he  has  nothing  on  which  to  rely  for  his  history  of  the 
"  origin  of  Christianity."  He  is  simply  without  materials,  and  he 
has  (as  in  his  former  work)  been  creating  history,  and  not  writing 
it.  He  has  given  us  a  sufficient  caveat  against  relying  on  anything 
from  such  an  author  as  Luke,  if  onlj^  on  account  of  his  negligence  and 
blunders ;  but  these,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  solemn  professions 
:at  the  commencement  both  of  the  Acts  and  of  his  Gospel,  of  consci- 
entious research  and  scrupulous  sifting  of  evidence,  prove  that  he  can 
1)6  no  less  than  an  incorrigible  knave. 

And  yet  it  is  from  such  a  document,  the  materials  of  which  are 
to  be  rejected  by  wholesale,  and  on  whose  remaining  statements  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  suspicion  must  rest  (as  the  necessary 
result  of  il.  Renan*s  view  of  Luke's  character),  that  our  author  tells 
us  the  historj^  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  must  be  chiefly  constructed ! 
"What  value  can  attach  to  his  construction,  unless  M.  Renan  be 
inspired,  though  Luke  was  not ;  and  imless  he  has  a  real  power 
of  divining  the  past,  analogous  to  what  he  considers  the  fictitious 
power  claimed  by  the  ancient  prophets,  of  divining  the  future  ! 

II.  I  proceed  to  show  thtrt  if  it  were  possible  to  write  a  history 
of  Christianity  on  M.  Renan's  principles,  the  history  he  has  given 
cannot  be  the  true. 

Strauss  regarded  M.  Renan's  "  Vie  de  Jesus  "  with  something  of 
Malvolio's  **  austere  smile  "  of  regard ;  complimented  him,  indeed, 
on  his  popularity,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  entire  dissent 
from  some  very  ^dtal  parts  of  his  system.  In  truth  it  was  much 
as  if  one  heard  Ptolemy  congratulating  Copernicus  on  the  success  of 
his  philosophy  ;  for  if  Strauss  was  right  in  those  points,  it  is  certain 
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that  Renan  was  egregiously  wrong,  and  if  Renan  was  right,  Stroas^ 
was  egregiously  wrong.  What  the  latter  will  say  now,  I  know 
not ;  but  if  he  has  any  of  an  author's  love  of  his  offspring,  it  is  to 
be  apprehended  that  though  he  may  still  "  smile,"  it  will  be  with 
tenfold  "austerity  ;"  for  he  will  see  that  in  many  places  throughout 
this  volimie  M.  Renan's  system  is  little  better  than  a  resuscitation 
of  that  of  Paulus  of  Heidelberg,  and  the  other  naturalistic  inter- 
preters, to  which  it  was  imagined  that  Strauss  himself  had  given 
the  cotfp  de  grdce,  and  which  had  by  its  Talmud  of  absurdities  wearied 
out  the  patience  of  all  mortal  men.  Strauss's  work  really  did 
excellent  service  in  this  respect ;  and  though  a  triumph  over  such 
a  phantom  may  be  supposed  as  small  an  achievement  as  Don  Quixote's 
victory  over  the  wine  skins,  the  work  was  done  con  amorey  and  with 
entire  success.  He  will  be  petrified  to  see  the  monster,  so  often 
pierced  by  his  critical  sword,  coming  to  life  again,  like  one  of  those 
champions  in  the  Valhalla,  who  was  no  sooner  slain  than  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  ever  ready  to  renew  the  contest.  Yet  so  it  is.  M.  Renan 
might  have  been  a  sort  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  slept  through 
the  din  of  the  critical  strife  of  the  last  forty  years,  for  any  effect 
that  the  innumerable  refutations  of  Paulus  and  his  school  have 
produced  upon  him.  As  that  school  resolved  everj'^  miraculous  occur- 
rence of  the  New  Testament  into  some  misinterpreted  natural  pheno- 
menon or  ordinary  incident,  transformed  by  the  simplicity  or  zeal  or 
morbidly  excited  fancy  of  Christ's  disciples  into  the  supernatural ; 
as  these  men  were  constantly  and  often  simultaneously  (wonder  of 
wonders !)  making  these  blunders ;  taking  flaming  flambeaux  for 
stars,  white  graveclothes  for  living  and  speaking  men,  Roman  soldiers 
for  angiels,  electric  phenomena  for  the  Transfiguration  or  the  Descent 
of  the  Spirit,  and  a  thunderstorm  for  half  a  himdred  things;  so 
M.  Renan  is  pei-pctuall}'  working  out  his  intractable  problems  by 
essentially  the  same  machinery.  The  difference  is  mainly  this ;  the 
phlegmatic  German  would  perhaps  attribute  more  to  the  st-olidity — 
not  to  say  stupidity — of  the  good  folks  who  thus  took  "  wind-milk 
for  giants ;  "  M.  Renan,  wdth  a  more  mercurial  temperament,  would 
chiefly  attribute  theii*  eccentric  transformed  "  sensations  "  to  a  dis- 
tempered imagination,  or  rather  to  downright  maniacal  illusions. 
Both  theories  suppose  the  hallucinations  to  be  frequent,  and  often 
simultaneous  in  many  different  indi\dduals ;  so  that  all  at  the  verj' 
same  time  see  the  same  visions,  and  dream  the  same  dreams,  and 
ever  after  obstinately  take  them  for  sober  realities ! 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  at  this  time  of  day,  and  after  Strauss's 
demolition  of  all  the  idle  fancies  of  the  elder  naturalism,  to  ask  how 
the  wonderful  men,  who  have  left  us  a  religion  which  M.  Renan 
acknowledges  to  be  "  a  new  religious  code  for  humanity,"  and  con- 
signed it  to  such  documents  as  have  ever  since  kept  the  world  spell- 
boimd  in  enchanted  error,  cculd  be  such  "moon-calves."     I  shall 
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content  myself  with  laying  before  the  reader  some  of  the  examples 
of  M.  Benan's  application  of  his  principles,  perfectly  colivinced  that 
most  people — even  the  majority  of  sceptics  themselves — will  say^ 
"  In  whatever  way  the  original  transactions  for  which  it  is  sought  to 
account  took  place,  sure  we  are  it  was  not  in  this  way  ; — it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  a  number  of  persons  should  go  suddenly, 
simultaneously,  harmoniously,  and  unalterably  mad,  imless  we  become 
as  mad  as  they  ;  and  if  it  were  so,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  believe  a  miracle 
in  the  ordinary  sense."  To  suppose  that  such  a  system  can  be  any 
defence  to  the  sceptic,  is  to  mistake  a  sieve  for  a  shield.  And,  first, 
let  us  trace  the  genesis  of  the  Resurrection,  as  to  which,  whether  the 
Apostles  "dreamed  dreams,"  or  not,  Paulus  and  M.  Renan  certainly  do. 
It  is,  I  know,  a  difficult  point  to  manage.  Even  Strauss  (who 
acknowledges  that  the  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  character 
and  bearing  of  the  Apostles  seems  to  indicate  that  something  extra- 
ordinary had  transpired  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Christ 
and  the  day  of  Pentecost)  evidently  finds  it  hard  to  account  for 
the  facts  on  his  much-enduring  system  of  myths.^  Events,  in  truth, 
were  too  quick  for  their  slow  growth.  No  forcing-frames  could 
produce  such  prodigious  mythical  mushrooms  in  so  short  a  time. 
Even  he,  therefore,  without  adopting  it,  seemingly  relents  a  little 
towards  the  "  natural  system "  which  he  had  so  often  transfixed 
with  his  critical  arrows.  He  takes  care,  it  is  true,  not  to  commit 
himself  to  it,  nor  attempts  to  justify  it  as  applied  in  detail.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  too  cautious  for  that,  and  admits  that  if  it  be 
resorted  to  as  a  general  solvent  of  the  facts  related  in  the  Gospels,  it 
must  break  down.^  Here  he  shows  his  judgment.  I  suspect  he 
will  hardly  thank  M.  Renan  for  attempting  to  approach  the  facts 
too  nearly,  and  pretending  to  disclose  the  very  psychological  springs, 
wheels,  and  wires  by  which  the  automaton  seemed  endowed  with 
a  preternatural  life.    M.  Renan  appears  to  have  a  consciousness,  after 

(1)  M.  Renan  also  admits  that  at  the  entombment  of  Chi-ist  his  disciples  were,  as  they 
naturally  would  be,  plunged  into  profound  despair  of  their  blaster's  cause.  If  it  be 
^apposed,  as  it  well  may,  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  should  so  easily  be  duped  by 
their  own  morbid  illusions,  M.  Kenan  meets  this  antecedent  improbability  by  feigning 
(what  is  not  very  consonant  to  human  experience  when  once  death  has  set  its  seal  on 
our  hopes)  that  "  Death  is  a  thing  so  absurd  when  it  strikes  down  the  man  of  genius  or 
the  hero  that  the  common  people  believe  not  in  the  possibility  of  such  an  error  of  nature. 
Heroes  nercr  die."  (p.  3.)  M.  Kenan  cites,  as  an  instance  of  a  like  enthusiasm,  a  somewhat 
Tinliicky  example  :  "  At  the  moment  of  ISIahomet's  death  Omar  rushed  out  of  the  tent 
sabre  in  hand,  and  declared  that  ho  would  strike  off  the  head  of  whoever  should  say 
that  the  prophet  was  dead."  Nevertheless,  neither  Omar  nor  any  one  else  believed  other- 
yrise.  In  striking  contrast  with  our  author's  rhetorical  flourish  is  the  express  and 
reiterated  declaration  of  the  Evangelists  (of  which,  however,  he  takes  little  notice)  as  to 
the  persistent  incredulity  with  which  the  Apostles  received  the  tidings  of  their  master' a 
resurrection ;  none  (if  we  are  to  believe  them)  receiving  the  fact  on  any  other  e\ddencb 
than  his  personally  appearing  to  them. 

(2)  See  voL  iii,  p.  369,  4  ed..  En.  Tr.  In  the  recent  edition  ho  seems  to  approach  M. 
Kenan's  position  in  the  stress  he  lays  on  the  "  illusions"  of  Mary  Magdalene,  as  the  initial 
step  in  the  development  of  the  Kesurrection. 
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some  essays  of  this  kind,  that  his  efforts  will  not  prove  perfectly 
successful,  for  he  concludes  his  second  chapter  by  saying,  ''  Let  us 
draw  the  veil  over  these  mysteries.     In  a  religious  crisis,  everything 
being  considered  Divine,  the  greatest  effects  may  be  produced  by 
the  most  contemptible  causes  (dcs  cames  ks  plus  niesqtiines)."     This 
does  not  seem  very  satisfactory ;  and  as  M.  Benan  has  not  *<  drawi 
a  veil  over  these  mysteries,"  but  given  us  a  conjectural  history  of 
them,  the  reader  must  be  admitted  to  see  a  little  of  the  machineiy 
and  more  remarkable  properties  of  his  little  theatre.     If  I  mistake 
not,  even  those  who  are  inclined  to  sympathise  with  M.  Kenan's 
•conclusions  will  feel  that  he  is  not  prudent  in  attempting  to  resolye 
the  grand  phenomena  of  Christianity  into  such  caftses  mesquine&f  and 
that  it  is  wiser  to  speak  of  possible  "myths,"  or  possible  "blunders" 
of  heated  enthusiasts,  without  special  application  to  details ;  in  short, 
that  prudence  should  lead  the  sceptic  to  throw  almost  as  deep  a  veil 
over  these  mysteries  as  that  with  which  the  veneration  of  Christians 
islothes  them.     But  the  reader  shall  judge  for  himself,  by  seeing 
how,  in  the  absence  of  historical  vouchers,  M.  Renan  can  give  the 
true  rationak  of  the  "  apparitions "  of  Christ  to  Mary  Magdalene, 
to  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  to  the  assembled  apostles  i^ 
Jerusalem,  to  the  disciples  at  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  to  the  csk!^ 
at  his  Ascension. — ^In  the  extracts  the  italics  are  our  own. 

Our  author  considers  the  real  author  of  the  Resurrection  to  be 
Mary  of  Magdala.  He  tells  us  (as  usual,  varying  and.  supplemeni- 
ing  the  Gospel  narrative  with  discoveries  of  his  own),  that  when 
Mary  "  found  the  body  gone,"  the  "  idea  of  its  profanation  presented 
itself  to  her,  and  revolted  her  ;  perhaps  a  gleam  of  hope  " — ^M.  Kenan 
cautiously  prepares  his  way — "  darted  acivss  her  mind,'*  She  hastens 
{as  the  Evangelists  also  say)  to  tell  Peter  and  John.  'SVhen  tlwy 
have  paid  their  visit  and  departed,  "  Mary  remained  alone,  by  the  aide 
of  the  tomb.  She  wept  abundantly.  One  thought  alone  pre-occnpied 
her  :  *  Where  have  they  laid  the  body  ? '  Her  woman's  heart  went 
no  farther  than  a  longing  once  more  to  embrace  the  well-bekved 
remains."  The  exquisite  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  narrative  is  Dot 
improved  by  M.  Kenan's  sentimental  rhetoric ;  but  we  may  paxdoa 
that.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  decisive  moment,  in  which  the  dogin* 
of  the  Resurrection  was  bom.  "  All  at  once  she  hears  a  slight  noi^ 
behind  her.  A  man  stands  there.^  She  thinks  at  first  it  is  the  gardener. 
*  Ah ! '  she  exclaims,  *  if  thou  hast  borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where 
thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I  vnR  take  him  away.'  In  reply,  all  she  heaw 
is  that  she  is  called  by  her  own  namjs.  It  was  the  voice  "  {Le.  it  was 
not  the  voice,  but  Mary's  "  idealism  "  thought  it  was  the  voice) 
"  which  had  so  often  made  her  heart  leap.      It  was  tho  accent  of 

(1)  M.  Renon  is,  of  course,  obliged  to  omit  as  weU  as  to  insert  Other  and  pre^^ 
hallitcinations  are  to  be  accounted  for  if  the  narrative  is  to  be  taken  at  all.  Mary  ^ 
already  had  the  vision  of  tho  angels,  and  had  fancied  that  they  spoko  to  her  and  sb^  to 
them  in  a  most  intelligible  way. 
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Jesus.  *  0  my  master/  she  cries.  She  would  fain  toucli  liim.  A  sort 
of  instinctive  movement  carries  her  to  kiss  his  feet.  The  light  vision 
recedes^  and  sai/s  to  her,  *  Touch  me  not.'  Littk  hy  little  the  shade 
ranisJhes.     But  the  miracle  of  love  is  accomplished.     What  Cephas 

could  not  do,   Mary   has  done"  (pp.  10,  11) "Peter   saw 

only  the  empty  tomb  ;  Mary  loved  enough  to  transcend  the  bounds 
of  nature,  and  to  give  life  to  the  phantom  of  the  exquisite  Master  '* 
(p.  12).  "In  these  sorts  of  marvellous  crises"  (M.  Eenan  vaguely 
says)  "  it  is  nothing  to  see,  when  others  have  seen.  The  glory  of  the 
Resurrection,  then,  appertains  to  Mary  Magdalene.  After  Jesus,  it 
is  Mary  who  has  done  most  for  the  foundation  of  Christianity"  (p.  13). 
Pardon  us,  M.  Renan,  she  did  much  more  than  Jesus,  if  your  former 
statement  (p.  10)  be  correct :  that  with  the  conception  of  the  Resur- 
rection, "le  dogme  gen^rateur  du  christianisme  ^tait  d^j4  fond^." 
**  Queen  and  Patron  of  Idealists  "  (our  rhapsodist  runs  on),  "  Mary 
knew  better  than  anybody  to  give  reality  to  her  dream,  and  to  im- 
-pose  on  every  one  the  holy  vision  of  her  passionate  soul.  Her 
«ablime  woman's  a£Brmation  (affirmation  defemme),  *  He  is  risen,'  was 
the  basis  of  the  faith  of  humanity.  Avaunt !  impotent  reason.  Dare 
Bot  to  apply  a  cold  analysis  to  this  masterpiece  of  idealism  and  love. 
If  Wisdom  refuse  to  console  our  poor  himian  race,  betrayed  by  fate, 
let  Folly  try  the  adventure.  Where  is  the  sage  who  has  given  the 
woiid  as  much  joy  as  the  possessed  Mary  of  Magdala  ?"  //she  gave 
it,  no  "  sage,"  it  must  be  admitted,  has  given  half  as  much ;  but 
M.  Renan  is  at  least  a  proof  that  if  no  "  sage  "  can  give  the  world 
«ach  joy,  it  is  at  least  possible  to  find  a  "  sage  "  who  does  his  utmost 
t»  take  exactly  as  much  away ! 

To  make  out  this  story,  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  re-write  the 
Mstor}\  But  even  granting  that  Mary  might  be  a  maniac,  and  be 
the  sport  of  these  maniacal  illusions,  it  might  still  be  difficult  to 
explain  how  she  prevailed  upon  the  world — which  is  daily  favoured 
wMi  plenty  of  maniacal  revelations,  of  which  it  is  not  very  tolerant — 
to  receive  her  recital  as  fact. 

The  answer  is,  that  all  the  disciples  became  mad  together !  And  so 
now  for  the  case  of  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus; — ^whioh,  how- 
ever, presents  greater  difficulty.  For  though  poor  crazy  Mary  (who, 
bedizened  with  so  much  rhetorical  millinery  as  M.  Renan  has  loaded 
her  with,  looks  a  good  deal  like  Madge  Wildfire  in  her  Sunday  finery) 
may  mistake  a  gardener — or  somebody — or  anybody,  for  her  "  well- 
beloved"  and  "exquisite  Master,"  and  anybody's  accent  and  voice 
for  his  accent  and  voice,  it  may  be  not  so  easy  to  get  two  people,  and 
especially  in  company,  to  do  the  like.  Nothing  more  easy,  thinks 
M.  Renan ;  any  of  the  disciples — singly,  by  twos,  by  threes,  and 
altogether — may  be  thus  befooled. 

•*  Tho  two  disciples  talked  together  cf  the  lato  events,  and  they  were  full  of 
sadness.     On  the  road  a  stranger  joins  them,  and  asks  them  the  cause  of  their 
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sorrow.  .  .  .  He  was  a  pious  man,  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  ready  in 
citing  Moses  and  the  prophets.  These  three  good  folks  got  intimate  with  one 
another.  On  the  approach  to  Emmaus,  as  the  stranger  was  about  to  continue 
his  route,  the  two  disciples  begged  him  to  take  his  evening  meal  with  them. 
The  day  was  declining ;  the  remembrances  of  the  two  disciples  became  more 
poignant ;  that  hour  of  the  evening  meal  they  all  recalled  *  avec  plus  de  charme  d 
de  mSlancoiie  !  *  How  often  had  they  seen,  at  that  very  hour,  the  well-beloved 
master  forget  the  cares  of  the  day  in  the  abandon  of  gay  conversation,  and 
animated  by  some  drops  of  generous  wine,  speak  of  the  wine  he  would  drink 
new  with  them  in  his  Father's  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  gesture  with  which  be 
used  to  break  the  bread  and  offer  it  to  them,  after  the  manner  of  the  master  of 
the  house  among  the  Jews,  was  profoundly  engraven  on  their  memory.  Full 
of  a  sweet  sadness,  tkey  forgot  the  stranger ; "  (how  he  comes  to  break  the  bread 
as  master  of  the  house,  M.  Henan  does  not  explain) ;  **  it  is  Jestis  they  sce^ 
holding  the  bread,  then  breaking  and  offering  it.  These  souvenirs  so  pre- 
occupied them  that  they  did  not  perceive  that  their  companion,  pressed  to- 

continue  his  journey,  had  left  them The  conviction  of  the  twci* 

disciples  was  that  they  had  seen  Jesus.     They  went  back  in  all  haste  to  Jeru- 
salem" (pp.  20,  21). 

Hereupon  a  similar  "  hallucination  "  takes  possession  of  all  the 
assembled  disciples.  "  They  were  greatly  perplexed ; "  and  M.  Eenaii^ 
who  is,  as  usual,  on  some  points  better  informed,  or  at  least  othemif 
informed,  than  were  the  Evangelists,  tells  us  how  they  were  engaged. 
"  Each  told  his  impressions,  and  the  reports  be  had  heard.  The 
general  belief,^' — contrary  to  the  express  declaration  of  the  Gospels, — 

"already  willed  that    Jesus  had    risen The    two    disciples 

recoimt^d  what  had  happened  to  them The  imagination  of 

all  was  vividly  excited.  The  doors  were  shut  for  fear  of  the  Jews. 
Cities  in  the  East  are  dumb  after  sunset.  The  silence  then,  within^ 
was  very  profound  ;  all  the  little  noises  produced  by  chance  were 
interpreted  in  the  sense  of  the  imiversal  expectation.  Expectation 
ordinarily  creates  its  object.  In  an  interval  of  silence,  a  light  breath 
passed  over  the  faces  of  the  assembly.  In  those  decisive  moments/ 
M.  Reran  goes  on,"  a  current  of  air,  a  creaking  window,  a  chance 
murmur,  fix  the  belief  of  a  people  for  ages.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  breathing  was  felt,  they  thought  they  heard  sounds.  Same  said 
they  had  distinguished  the  word  Schalom,  'Peace.'  It  was  the  ordinal)' 
salutation  of  Jesus,  and  the  word  by  which  he  signified  his  presence. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  any  longer ;  Jesus  is  there ; — ^there,  inthe 
midstofthem.  It  is /i/.s' voice ;  each  recognises  it"  (pp.  2 1,22).  Ap^ 
fancy-piece,  of  course,  and  per  se  a  tissue  of  improbabilities.  Meantime 
the  Evangelists  know  nothing  of  the  business,  though  they  say  mor® 
in  half  the  compass  :  they  know  nothing  about  "  little  noises,"  or  that 
the  disciples  fancied  they  heard  something ;  but  they  make  clea^ 
positive  averment  that  Jesus  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them  and  spok^ 
to  them.  *'  Some  pretended,"  adds  M.  Renan,  arbitrarily  transposing^ 
as  is  his  wont,  the  incidents  of  the  Evangelists,  and  shifting  the  tiin<^ 
and  circumstances;  "  some  pretended  that  they  had  seen  the  mark  of 
the  nails  in  his  feet  and  hands." 
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Then  come,  in  another  chapter,  the  scenes  by  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
with  more  wonders  of  simultaneous  hallucination  still.      "  Once  the 
liBciples  had  fished  all  night  and  caught  nothing.     All  at  once  their 
lets  are  filled.   It  was  a  miracle.   It  seenied  to  them  that  one  had  said 
»  them  from  the  shore,  '  Cast  your  nets  on  the  right  side.'  Peter  and 
Folm  looked  at  one  another.    *  It  is  the  Lord,'  said  John.    Peter,  who 
WBR  naked,  hastily  threw  his  fisher's  coat  about  him,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  sea  to  rejoin  the  invisible  adviser"  (p.  32).     I  say  nothing  of 
[;lie  perfectly  arbitrary  version  here,  as  everywhere,  given  of  the  nar- 
rative.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  apparently,  in  order  to  keep  the  "  invisi- 
i)le  adviser  "  invisible  still,  M.  Kenan  supposes  this  incident  occurring 
it  a  quite  different  time  from  that  which  John  has  immediately  con- 
giected  with  it, — i,e.  the  scene  by  the  fire  which  they  find  kindled  on 
the  shore ;  for  it  is  our  author's  prerogative  to  separate  incidents 
which  he  finds  conjoined,  as  well  as  to  join  incidents  which  he  finds 
separated.     And  so  M.  Renan,  with  his  usual  formula  (which  reminds 
one  irresistibly  of  the  nursery-story  style),  begins  again  :  "  One  day, 
at  the  close  of  their  fishing,  they  were  surprised  to  find  a  fire  of  coals, 
fish  placed  thereon,   and  bread  by  the  side."     As  usual,  a  vivid 
souvenir  of  the  repasts  of  "  auld  lang  syne  "  came  over  their  minds, 
and  as  usual  with  these  thrice  crazy  enthusiasts,  a  "  memory  "  of  the 
past  becomes  a  fact  of  the  present.     ''  Bread  and  fish  always  made  an 
essential  part  of  those  feasts.   Jesus  was  in  the  habit  of  offering  them. 
After  the  repast,  the  disciples  were  persuaded  that  Jesus  was  seated 
at  their  side,  and  had  presented  these  viands  to  them"  (p.  33).    Here 
again  the  narrative  of  the  only  document  we  have  is  altered  to  a  degree 
which  makes  it  perfectly  ludicrous  in  anybody  to  accept  the  new 
version  as  the  true  history ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  psychological 
miracle  is  quite  as  hard  to  swallow  as  a  physical  one. — ^But  it  is  all 
in  the  same  style.     "  One  day  Peter  (perhaps  in  a  dream)  thought  he 
heard  Jesus  three  times  ask  him,  *  Lovest  thou  me  ? '  and  Peter,  all 
possessed  with  a  sentiment  tender  and  sad,  imagined  himself  replying 
each  time,  '  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee  ; '  and  at  each  time 
the  apparition  said,  *  Feed  my  sheep '  "  (p.  53).     The  remaining  inci- 
dent in  the  chapter,  respecting  the  fate  of  John,  still  makes  another 
dream,  which  the  stupid  Peter  mistook  for  reality  (p.  34). 

But  the  crowning  feat  of  simultaneous  hallucination  is  enacted 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Ascension.  "One  day,"  says  M.  Kenan, 
"when,  under  the  guidance  of  their  spiritual  chiefs,  the  faith&l 
GalilaDans  were  standing  on  one  of  those  mountains  to  which  Jesus 
had  often  conducted  them,  they  thought  they  saw  him  again. 
The  air  upon  these  heights  is  full  of  strange  miroitetnents,"  (A 
convenient  optical  property  of  these  mountains,  but  warranted  to 
produce  such  effects  only  on  this  one  occasion.)  "  The  same  illusion 
which  at  a  former  time^  had  seized  even  the  most  intimate  of  the 

(1)  Here  M.  Kenan  confirmt  his  statement  by  a  reference  to  the  Transfiguration. 
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disciples,  was  once  more  produced.  The  assembled  crowd  imagined 
they  saw  the  divine  spectre  figure  itself  in  the  ether ;  all  fell  upon 
their  faces  and  adored"  (p.  35).  "The  sentiment,"  mysteriously 
adds  M.  Eenan,  "which  the  clear  horizon  of  these  moontains 
inspires,  is  the  ampKtude  of  the  worid,  with  the  desire  of  conquering 
it."  And  so  the  disciples  went  forth  on  their  presumed  conmiiasion 
to  "  teach  all  nations."  Whether  the  "  mountains,"  which  M.  Kenan 
knows  so  much  about,  "  inspired  "  him  also  with  any  similar  desire 
of  "  conquering  the  world,"  at  least  all  Christendom,  it  is  hard  to  say; 
but  if  so,  it  was  certainly  a  "  miroitement "  that  deceived  him. 

By  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  tendency  of  the  disciples,  thus  on  all 
occasions  simultaneously  to  transform  almost  anybody  they  met  with 
into  their  lost  Master,  was  considerably  abated ;  but  the  "  haUncina- 
tions  "  merely  took  a  new  form,  due  to  their  fanatical  expectations  of 
"  the  descent  of  the  divine  Spirit."     "  These  feelings  and  expecta- 
tions," says  M.  Renan,  with  wonderful  precision  and  courage,  "are 
dmhj  reproduced  (in  part  by  reading  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles)  in 
English  or  American  sects  of  the  Quakers,  Jumpers,  and  Irvingians; 
among  the  Mormons ;  in  the  camp-meetings  and  revivals  of  America. 
We  have  seen  them  reappear  among   ourselves  in  the  sect  called 
*  Spirites  '  "  (pp.  61-2).     But  he  adds,  "  An  immense  difference  must 
be  made   between  aberrations  without   significance  and  without  a 
future,  and  the  illusions  which  accompanied  the  establishment  of  a 
new  religious  code  for  humanity  "  (/J/V/).      Everybody  must  grant 
that;  but  what  people  ask  is,  "  How  shall  we  know  that  'aberratioxia' 
which  it  seems  change  the  face  of  the  world  and  establish  *  a  new 
religious  code  for  humanity,'  are  identical  with  such  as  have  no  *  sig- 
nificance and  no  future ; '  such  as  make  the  subjects  of  them  th^ 
laughing-stock  or  the  pity  of  the  world,  or   get  them  shut  up 
Bedlam  ?     And  if  these  illusions  of  insanity  ever  did  thus  succeed-- 
how  is  it  they  did  so,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  world 
as  mad  as  the  victims  of  them  ?     On  the  other  hand,  if  madness  reall 
originated  and  published  "  the  religious  code  of  himianity,"  how  cami 
it  in  this  one  case  to  do  more  than  all  the  "  sages  "  did  ?  It  is  enougk^ 
to  make  one  wish  that  all  the  world  were  mad  too. 

However,  let  us  hear  the  mechanical  rationale  of  Pentecostal  illii^^ 
sions.     "Among  all  the  *  descents  of  the  spirit,' — which  appear  ifC^ 
have  been  tolerably  frequent, — there  was  one  which  left  on  the  infant^ 
Church   a  profoimd  impression"  (p.  62).      "One   day,    when  the*^ 
brethren  were  assembled,  a  storm  broke  out."     (Nothing,  as  already^ 
said,  like  a  storm  for  the  naturalists).  "  A  violent  blast  blew  open  the-*** 
windows ;   the  heaven  was  on  fire.      Storms  in  these  countries  aro= 
accompanied  by  a  prodigious  disengagement  of  light ;  the  atmosphere- 
is,  as  it  were,  furrowed  on  all  sides  with  sheaves  of  flame ;  whether 
the  electric  fluid  had  penetrated  into  the  chamber  itself,  or  whether  a 
dazzling  flash  had  suddenly  illuminated  the  faces  of  all,  they  w«re 
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anYinced  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  entered,  and  that  it  had  rested 

a  the  head  of  each  under  the  form  of  tongues  of  fire That 

lea  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  singular  ideas,  which  held  a  grand  place 
a.  the  imaginations  of  the  time  "  (pp.  62-3). 

I  will  take  another  striking  example  of  M.  E-enan's  unlimited  licence 
f  substituting  his  own  fancies  for  the  documents  he  has  destroyed, 
nd  his  fearless  adoption  of  much  of  the  strained  naturalism  of  old 
^ttulus  and  his  confr^resy  in  the  attempt  to  give  plausibility  to  his 
heory.     That  example  is  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.^ 

The  Acts  say  that  Paul  was  a  willing  party  to  Stephen's  death,  and 
'  made  havoc  of  the  Church,  entering  into  every  house,  and  taking 
aen  and  women,  committed  them  to  prison ;"  and  in  so  saying,  say 
Lothing  but  what  Paul  in  his  Epistles  says  of  himself.  Meantime, 
k  is  revealed  to  M.  Renan  (shocked  at  the  sudden  change  afterwards 
produced  in  this  furious  homicide)  that  "  often  the  resignation  of  his 
Tctims  astonished  him,  and  he  felt,  as  it  were,  remorse  ;  he  imagined 
hat  he  heard  those  pious  women  who  *  waited  for  the  kingdom  of 
ItoAj  and  whom  he  had  cast  into  prison,  saying  to  him  during  the 
light,  with  a  sweet  voice,  '  Wherefore  do  you  persecute  us  ? '  The 
ilood  of  Stephen,  which  had  almost  spirted  upon  him,  sometimes 
^resented  itself  to  his  troubled  eyes.  Many  of  the  things  he  had 
leard  of  Jesus  went  to  his  heart.  That  superhuman  being,  who  some- 
imes  broke  from  his  ethereal  life  to  reveal  himself  in  brief  apparitions, 
iauntcd  him  like  a  spectre.  But  Saul  repelled  such  thoughts  with 
lorror'^  (pp.  148-9).  The  history  tells  us  nothing  of  all  this: 
t  tells  us  that  "  Saul,  still  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter, 
[jTGCured  letters,  commissioning  him"  to  harry  and  worry  the  in- 
>ffensive  Christians,  '*  even  unto  strange  cities,''  and  amongst  others, 
Damascus.  It  does  not  tell  us  by  w^k^  route  he  went;  but  M. 
Kenan  is  equal  to  all  emergencies,  and  says  "  that  without  doubt  he 
crossed  the  Jordan  ate  Pont  desjilles  de  Jacob,^^  But  other  and  far 
nore  important  hiatus  are  also  filled  up.  The  history  says  nothing 
)f  what  was  passing  in  St.  Paul's  mind  any  more  than  about  the 
route  he  took ;  but  M.  Eenan  does.  "  The  exaltation  of  his  brain 
nras  at  its  height.  He  was  at  times  troubled  and  confounded.  .  .  . 
HTas  he  sure,  after  all,  that  he  was  not  opposing  the  work  of  God  ? 

.  .  He  sank  under  the  charm  of  those  he  persecuted.  The  more  one 
knew  of  them, — those  good  sectaries, — the  more  one  loved  them, 
ffow,  nobody  could  know  them  so  well  as  their  persecutor,^    At  times  he 

(1)  If  tho  reader  will  look  into  Kuinoel's  account  of  Paul's  conversion— itself  a 
ifaeimtnio  of  tho  comments  of  several  of  the  naturalistic  school — he  will  'see^an^anti- 
ipflftion  of  nearly  all  M.  Ren  an  has  said,  and  sometimes  almost  in  tho  very  words. 

(2)  This  is  at  least  undeniahle.    No  one  knows  lambs  so  well  as  the  butcher.     M. 
tCTian's  naivete  reminds  us  of  a  story  told  of  a  New  Zealand  savage.     Some  Englishmen 
lad  been  talking  of  a  friend  they  had  long  missed.     "He  was  a  uicc  man,"  said  one  of 
liem.     "Yes,"  said  the  New  Zealandor,  who  had  been  listening,  "ho  was  a  nice  man." 
^How !"  said  one  of  the  Englishmen,  "  did  you  know  him  ?"     "  Know  him ! "  said  the 
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thought  he  saw  the  sweet  face  of  the  Master  who  inspired  his  dis- 
ciples with  so  much  patience  regarding  him  with  an  eye  of  pity  and 
tender  reproach.     What  they  had  told  of  the  apparitions  of  Jesus,  as 
of  an  aerial  being,  and  sometimes  visible,  struck  him  exceedingly" 
(pp.  175-6).     Then  comes  a  brief,  and  as  usual  (for  here  M.  Kenan 
is  quite  at  home),  a  lively  description  of  the  scenery.     The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Damascus,  he  says,   is  a  paradisaical  contrast  to  the 
scenerj'  of  Iturea  and  Gaulonitis.    "  If  Paul  met  with  terrible  visions 
there,  it  is  because  he  carried  them  in  his  own  soul."     The  history 
indeed  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the  apostle's  cogitations,  and  gives  only 
five  or  six  verses  to  the  recital  even  of  the  miracle  itself.     But  M. 
Benan  is  far  more  communicative.     His  historic  muse  is  an  effective 
prompter :  like  Flibbertigibbet  behind  the  dull  giant  at  the  gate  of 
_Kenilworth,  she  sticks  a  pin  into  him,  and  he  starts  up,  and,  witlu 
like  volubility,  pours  forth  a  flood  of  rhetorical  declamation.    "  Each, 
step  that  the  apostle  took  towards  Damascus  awakened  in  him  urgent 
perplexities.     The  odious  part  of  a  butcher,  which  he  was  about  to 
play,  became  insupportable  to  him.     The  houses  he  begins  to  catch 
sight  of  are,  perhaps,  those  of  some  of  his  victims.     That  thought 
hesicges  him ;  he  slackens  his  pace ;  he  would  fain  not  go  on.    He 
imagines  that  he  is   resisting  a  goad  which  pnck%  him^'  (p.  179). 
Here  M.  Renan  refers  us  for  confirmation  to  Acts  xxvL  8,  where, 
however,  Paul  says  that  Christ  said  to  him,  "  It  is  hard  for  thee 
to  kick  against  the  goad."     Other  information  M.  Renan  has  to 
give  respecting  Paul's  body  as  well  as  his  mind :  "  The  fatigue  of  the 
journey,  joined  to  this  pre-occupation  of  mind,  upsets  him.  He,  froix^ 
what  appears"  (for  confirmation  M.  Renan  in  his  foot-note  refers  U> 
Acts  XX.  8),  "was  suffering  from  inflamed  eyes,  perhaps  the  conv^ 
mencement  of  ophthalmia.  In  these  prolonged  journeys  the  last  hour^ 
are  the  most  dangerous.     All  the  debilitating  tendencies  of  the  pas^ 
days  accumulate  ;  the  nervous  forces  relax ;  a  reaction  takes  place 
perhaps  also  the  sudden  passage  from  the  plain,  scorched  by  the  sun 
to  the  fresh  shade  of  the  garden  suburbs,  brought  on  a  fit  in  the  sickl; 
organisation,  greatly  shaken,  of  the  fanatic  traveller"  (p.  179).    Poo: 
Paul !  light  or  shade,  or  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other,  a 
equally  fatal  to  him  !     "  Pernicious  fevers,  accompanied  by  delirium, 
are,  dans  ces  parages,  altogether  sudden.     In  a  few  minutes  one  is, 
it  were,  blasted.     When  the  fit  has  passed,  the  patient  retains  the 
sensation  of  profoimd  night,  traversed  by  lightnings,  in  which  he 
sees  images  depicted  (se  dessiner)  upon  a  black  ground"  (pp.  179-80). 
M.  Renan  thinks  that,  from  the  recitals  we  possess,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  any  "  external  event  led  on  to  the  crisis  which  gained 
for  Christianity  its  most  zealous  apostle : "  that  is,  as  usual,  he  contra- 

savago ;  "  I  eat  him."  It  was  the  same  sort  pf  intiinate  knowlege,  if  we  may  troat  Iho 
Acts,  or  if  we  may  trust  St.  Paul  himself,  that  the  future  Apostle  had  of  these  "  good 
•sectaries." 
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diets  the  most  express  statement  of  liis  ruined  document,  and  re- writes 
the  history. — ^But  this,  he  says,  is  of  little  consequence.  He  thinks 
the  remorse,  of  which  the  history  says  not  a  syllable,  was  the  true 
cause  of  Paul's  conversion,  not  to  mention  the  other  natural  causes 
he  has  suggested — inflamed  eyes,  incipient  ophthalmia,  brain  fever 
and  delirium,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  coolness  of  the  shade,  and  the 
passage  from  the  one  to  the  other.  But  M.  Henan's  revelation,  though 
not  distinct  as  to  whether  there  was  any  external  concurrent  or 
not,  does  not  leave  us  wholly  in  the  dark.  That  same  thunderstorm 
which  has  so  often  befriended  the  naturalistic  interpreters,  which  did 
M.  Renan  such  service  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  and  which  old  Paulus 
particularly  invoked  on  this  trying  occasion  of  Paul's  conversion,  M. 
Eenan  thinks  may  have  occurred,  and  had  some  share  in  the  eflect. 
*'  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  thunderstorm  may  have  occurred  all  of 
a  sudden"  (and  here  he  refers  with  admirable  precision  in  his  foot- 
note to  Acts  ix.  3,  7).  **The  flanks  of  Hermon  are  the  point  of 
formation  of  thunderstorms  which  nothing  can  equal  in  violence. 
The  coolest  courage  cannot  traverse  these  frightful  torrents  of  fire 
without  emotion.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the 
estimate  of  antiquity,  accidents  of  this  kind  were  Divine  revelations ; 
that,  with  the  ideas  they  then  had  of  Providence,  nothing  was  for- 
tuitous ;  each  man  had  the  habit  of  referring  to  himself  the  natural 
phenomena  which  passed  around  him  "  (p.  181.)  But  M.  Penan  will 
not  be  quite  sure  of  anything  except  the  "  remorse,'^  Whether  the 
delirium  of  a  fever  or  ophthalmia  had  upset  Paul,  whether  a  coup  de 
solcil  had  given  him  the  coiq^  de  grace,  whether  lightning  had  smitten 
him  with  blindness,  or  whether  a  thunder-storm  had  toppled  him 
over  and  produced  a  cerebral  concussion  which  obKterated  for  a  time 
his  sense  of  sight  and  his  common  sense  too,  he  leaves  uncertain. 
But  one  thing  is  certain :  "  the  souvenirs  of  the  Apostle  in  this 
matter  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  confused."  Here,  again,  it  is 
true,  the  unfortunate  document  expressly  asserts  the  contrary ;  for 
St.  Paul  declares  that  he  spoke  **  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness  " 
when  he  gave  an  account  of  his  conversion  to  Agrippa. 

But  though  not  quite  clear  about  the  thunderstorm,  M.  Renan 
soon  resumes  the  wonted  precision  of  his  revelation.  "  What  did  the 
Apostle  see  ?  He  saw  the  figure  which  had  2)ursiied  him  some  days 
past ;  he  saw  the  pliantom  which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  many 
popular  rumours"  (p.  182).  "The  intensity  of  his  blindness  and 
delirium  did  not  diminish  during  three  days  ;  a  prey  to  fever,  Paul 
neither  eat  nor  dranlc.  What  passed  during  that  crisis  in  his  burn- 
ing brain,  doting  under  strong  commotion,  may  be  easily  divined  " 
(p.  184).  And  M.  Penan  begins  to  divine  it  indeed,  in  a  style  which 
.  shows  once  more  how  he  can  not  only  write  history  without  docu- 
ments, but  in  the  very  teeth  of  them.  "  They  spoke  to  Paul  of  the 
Christians  of  Damascus,  and  in  particidar  of  a  certain  Ananias,  who 
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seemed  to  be  the  chief  of  the  community.  Paul  had  often  hennl  their 
miraculous  powers  of  healing  boasted  of;  the  idea  that  the  impositicm. 
of  their  hands  might  rescue  him  from  the  state  in  which  he  was, 
seized  him.  His  eyes  were  still  very  much  inflamed.  Amongst  the 
illusions  which  chased  one  another  through  his  brain,  lue  fancied  he 
saw  Ananias  enter  and  make  the  gesture  of  salutation  common  with 
the  Christians.  From  that  moment  he  was  persuaded  that  his  cure 
must  come  from  Ananias.  Ananias  was  duly  advertised  of  this ;  he 
came,  spake  doucement  to  the  patient,  called  him  *  brother,'  laid  his 
hands  on  him,"'  and  the  thing  of  course  is  done.  Paul  ^U/wugkt 
himself  cured,  and  the  malady  being  specially  a  nervous  one,  he 
was  so*'  (p.  185). 

It  were  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  M.  Renan's  account  o 
Paul's  conversion,  that — as  we  have  so  often  insisted — it  is  pur 

-  fancy,  written  in  simple  defiance,  or  rather,  aft^r  utter  demolitioEi  ^ 
of  the  only  ancient  documents  that  tell  us-  anything  about  the  matteT; 
and  substituting  his  own  mere  conjectures  for  the  facts  which  he  has 
discarded. 

But  few  will  hesitate  to  say  that  the  theory  itself  is — not  only 
beset  with  enormous  improbabilities — ^but  full  of  "psychological 
miracles  ;  "  at  utter  variance  with  all  the  traits  of  Paul's  character, 
as  read  by  his  undoubted  achievements,  his  still  extant  writings, 
and  the  veneration  of  the  world. 

Lord  Lyttelton,  one  of  the  most  diffuse  and  also  one  of  the  most 
tjoncise  of  English  writers  (for  it  took  him  six  volumes  octavo  i^ 
write  the  history  of  Henry  II.,  and  about  one  hundred  pages  io 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  the  life  of  the  Apostlo 
Paul),  long  ago  showed  the  gross  inconsistency  of  supposing  Paul  to 
be  either  impostor  or  fanatic, .  and  that  nothing  but  the  truth  of  the 

,  history  would  account  for  the  absolute-  and  sudden  revolution  of  h^ 
whole  nature,  and  his  thirty  yeai's'  career  of  immeasurable  kbours> 
toils,  and  sufferings,  in  behalf  of  the  "faith  which  he  had  once 
destroyed."  On  this  narrow  field  alone,  and  putting  out  of  siglit  all 
the  great  masses  of  argument  in  behalf  of  the  truth  of  Christianitr 
derived  from  other  sources, — moving  within  this  little  cycle  of  events 

'  and  on  this  contracted  line  of  proof, — this  author  undertook  to  show 

■  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  was  impregnable.  And  if  he  has  not 
demonstrated  it,  at  all  events  the  book,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  in  t^ 
time,  and  as  we  may  say  in  ours,  has  never  been  refuted;  U^® 
Butler's  "Analogy"  and  Paley's  "Horae  Paulinae,"  it  still  awaits  the 
confutation  of  some  adventurous  sceptic. 

One  half  of  his  argument,  namely,  that  in  which  he  proves  that 
Paul  could  not  be  an  impostor,  would  now  probably  be  conceded  by 

.all  Christendom,  and  would  certainly  be  affirmed  by  M.  Benan  himseli- 
Probably  no  one  would  dare  .to  speak  of  the  Apostle  in  terms  ^ 
which  the  coarse  Deism  of  the  last  century  often  spoke  of  him. 
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It  is  a  proof  that  controversy  is  not  altogether  in  vain  ;  and  that 
ihoiigh  progress  is  slow,  yet  there  is  progress.  Nor  is  there  ground 
br  despair  that,  after  the  sifting  investigations  of  these  days,  men 
wiil  feel  as  little  disposition  to  consider  the  Apostle  a  fool  or  fanatic, 
16  they  now  feel  to  brand  him  as  impostor. or  knave.  But  it  were 
ilmost  as  easy  to  regard  him  as  a  knave,  as  to  take  the  view  which 
Sf .  Renan  does  of  him.  It  is  impossible  to  recognise  in  the  weak, 
loting  dreamer  depicted  by  our  author,  the  mascidine  lineaments  of 
he  Apostle,  whether  viewed  before  or  after  his  conversion ;  nor  is  any 
reason  given  for  the  stupendous  revolution  which  dul  take  place  in  him. 
[n  whatever  point  of  view  we  look  at  him,  he  becomes  on  this  theory 
I  monster  of  incongruities,  and  his  whole  subsequent  character, 
ichievements,  and  influence  in  the  world,  incomprehensible. 

1.  As  to  the  purely  fanciful  spontaneous  remorse  ascribed  to  him, 
ure  have  not  only  his  positive  declaration  that  he  felt  none  up  to  the 
noment  of  his  conversion,  but  that  he  heartily  apprpved  of  what 
[le  had  done  and  was  then  doing,  and  thought  that  he  was  doing 
*  God  service"  in  it.  And  as  he  says  this,  so  what  he  says  is  profoundly 
true  to  the  philosophy  of  himian  nature.  He  was  a  fiery  zealot  for 
tihe  Law,  and  impatient  to  sweep  from  the  earth,  by  a  sharp  and 
Mmsraning  persecution,  those  whom  he  regarded  as  its  impious 
anemies.  Such  characters,  once  familiar  with  persecution  (and  Paul, 
EU3  he  himself  tell  us,  was  deep  in  blood,)  ^  do  not  suddenly  change 
their  iron  purpose,  nor  listen  to  the  faint  whispers  of  remorseful 
compassion.  Like  Lord  Strafibrd,  they  are  "  thorough ;  "  and  it  would 
36  as  reasonable  to  suppose  a  De  Montfort,  or  a  Spanish  Inquisitor,  or 
i  Bonner,  suddenly  arrested  by  spontaneous  remorse,  as  to  imagine 
St.  Paul  being  so. 

2.  His  whole  previous  religious  character  is  at  war  with  such 
%  revolution.  He  was  self-righteous  in  grain :  to  exhibit  the  perfect 
ideal  of  the  then  Jewish  sanctity — to  be  the  pink  of  Pharisaism- 
was,  he  tells  us,  the  ambition  of  his  life ;  he  was  not  only  "  a  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews,"  as  he  himself  says,  but  a  "Pharisee  of  the 
Pharisees  ;  "  and  of  these  characters  Christ  himself  had  foretold,  what 
was  true  to  himian  nature  in  that  day,  and  will  be  so  through  all 
dme,  that  the  openly  vicious  and  profane  might  be  sooner  touched 
by  the  spirit  of  Christianity  than  they:  "The  publicans  and  the 
barlots  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  ^/ou" 

3.  It  is  impossible  to  account  by  any  such  theory  for  that  instant 
and  complete  extinction  of  the  pride  of  soul,  the  imperious  wiU,  the 
fiery  ambition,  which,  by  St.  Paul's  own  portraiture  of  himself,  dis- 
dngxiished  him  when  a  persecutor ;  and  the  display,  throughout  his 
whole  after-life,  of  a  more  absolute  prostration  of  soul  before  another, 
atnd  a  more  complete  absorption  in  the  being  of  another  (and  that 
other  but  the  moment  before  regarded  as  a  justly  crucified  malefactor), 

(1)  "  I  persecuted  this  way  unto  the  deatli." 
M  M  2 
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than  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  M.  Renan  may  perhaps  say  that 
Paul  still  had  a  strong  will,  still  had  fiery  ambition ;  and  in  one  sense 
he  had :  but  it  was  the  ambition  of  being  nothing,  that  Christ  might 
be  all ;  it  was  the  will  to  be  lost,  forgotten,  in  the  glory  of  his 
Master.  Such  was  his  unconquerable  devotedness,  from  the  very 
moment  of  his  conversion,  to  the  Master  whose  cause  he  had  so 
bitterly  opposed,  that  for  Him  he  was  willing  "  to  endure  the  loss  of 
all  things  ;  "  in  his  estimate  "  all  things  were  dross,  that  he  might  win 
Christ."  The  allegiance  of  soul,  the  surrender  of  his  whole  nature 
to  the  abhorred  malefactor  he  had  the  instant  before  deemed  Christ 
to  be,  was  absolute  and  for  ever. 

Now  the  intensity  of  that  love  with  which  the  Jewish  zealot 
glowed  towards  his  Master,  is  not  only  (as  it  ought  to  be)  plenarj* 
proof  of  the  earnestness  and  honesty  of  his  convictions,  but  that 
those  convictions  in  such  a  character  as  his  could  be  produced 
only  by  the  most  overmastering  evidence.  There  is  something 
unspeakably  sublime  and  affecting  in  the  self-oblivion  of  the  Apostle. 
Not  only  can  none  accuse  him  of  any  oblique  ends  or  sordid  designs, 
but  he  is  so  anxious  to  exhibit  his  Master  to  men's  admiration,  that 
himself,  his  interests,  his  prejudices,  nay,  his  estimation  in  th^ 
very  churches  he  planted  after  his  conversion,— everything  gavewa}— 
to  this  one  feeling.  All  went  without  a  sigh  or  a  murmur  in  th 
gratification  of  this  intense  passion.  No  extremity  of  toil  or  sufferin 
intimidated  him ;  he  is  ready  to  submit  to  any  ignominy  rather  thai 
that  one  loved  Name  should  bo  evil  sj^oken  of,  or  oftence  given  to  th 


meanest  subject  of  his  Master's  kingdom.  He  is  willing  not  onlw  ^ 
to  be  defrauded  of  the  honour  of  his  labours,  and  superseded  in  th( 
affections  of  his  converts,  but  to  be  absolutely  nothing,  provided  h 
can  get  men  to  make  neither  him  nor  others'  the  rivals  of  his  Master  '•> 
willing  to  lose  alike  himself  and  all,  in  single-minded  admiratiai  ^^ 
of  the  only  Excellence :  he  wishes  them  to  think  "  Paul  nothing,  anPSJ 
Apollos  and  Cephas  nothing,  but  ministers  by  whom  they  believed.' 
In  a  word,  this  single  feeling  was  the  pulse  of  his  whole  life ;  as  nc- 
other  man  ever  did,  he  lived  in  self-oblivion,  and  might  say  witk- 
truth,  "  To  me,  to  live  is  Christ."  No  matter  what  his  theme,  he  i^  -*^ 
sure  to  come  back  to  Him  as  the  centre  of  every  thought  and  affection*  ^' 
Like  the  star  which  "opens  the  day,"  and  "shuts  in  the  night,"  he  i^^  *^ 
never  seen  more  than  a  few  degrees  from  the  Imninary  about  whick^-^ 
he  revolves,  and,  as  that  usually  is,  is  absolutely  lost  in  his  beams. 

4.  If  it  be  said  that  St.  Paul  exhibits  in  many  respects  the 
same  basis  of  character  after  his  conversion  as  before  it,  the  same  im- 
petuosity and  energy,  this,  no  doubt,  is  in  part  true.  But  it  is  not 
the  whole  truth,  nor  the  half  of  it.  We  have  not,  as  M.  Renan 
seems  to  suppose,  a  change  of  ohjcct  merely.  Paul  became  in  many 
respects  the  antipodes  of  himself ;  his  narrow  bigotry  was  exchanged 
for  that  all-embracing  charity  which  he  has  so  wonderfully  described^ 
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And  alone,  perhaps,  fully  practised;  "which  hopeth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  bcareth  all  things,  endureth  all  things."  His 
native  pride,  again,  was  exchanged  for  the  most  perfect  humility; 
and  his  fiery  impatience  of  opposition  (which,  as  Lord  Lyttelton  and 
Graves  have  truly  remarked,  is  an  all  but  inseparable  concomitant 
of  fanaticism,  and  which  flamed  out  everj'-  moment  when  Paul  was 
a  fanatic  indeed)  was  exchanged  for  the  most  wonderful  meekness 
and  gentleness,  and  willingness  "  to  be  all  things  to  all  men." 

Such  a  thorough  and  sudden  revolution  of  character  is  hard  to  bo 
accounted  for  by  a  pang  of  remorse,  even  if  we  had  any  proof  that 
it  was  felt,  and  even  though  we  add  a  coiq)  de  soldi  and  a  thunder- 
storm into  the  bargain. 

5.  Is  it  possible  for  a  moment  to  imagine  the  doting  and  dream- 
ing victim  of  hallucinations  (which  M.  Eenan's  theory  represents 
Paul)  to  be  the  man  whose  masculine  sense,  strong  logic,  practical 
prudence,  and  high  administrative  talent,  appear  in  the  achievements 
of  his  life,  and  in  the  epistles  he  has  left  behind  him  ?  Is  it  such  a 
man,  as  M.  Renan's  account  of  his  conversion  makes  him,  who  has 
received  so  immense  a  homage  from  the  world  ? 

6.  If,  as  Lord  Lyttelton  observes,  St.  Paid  had  had  any  "  visions," 
or  had  interpreted  any  external  incidents,  in  the  sense  of  divine  appro- 
bation of  his  Jewish  zealotry  and  his  resolute  mood  of  persecution,  it 
would  be  all  in  harmony  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  fanaticism ;  but 
that  his  nature  should,  in  the  very  act  of  pursuing  with  fire  and 
faggot  the  enemies,  as  he  deems  them,  of  God  and  man,  spontaneously 
generate  visions  which  turned  him  into  a  flaming  zealot  of  the  igno- 
minious cause  he  had  oppressed,  is  a  paradox  in  human  nature ;  it  is 
as  though  a  river,  rushing  with  fury  through  a  rockj'^  gorge,  was  all 
at  once  magically  arrested,  and  began  to  flow  backwards.  "  Here," 
says  the  ordinary  Christian,  "  if  you  will  not  allow  miracles  in  the 
world  of  matter,  you  compel  us  to  admit  them  in  the  world  of  mind." 

If  it  be  said  that  maniacal  illusions  will  accoimt  for  anything — I 
answer.  Certainly,  for  anything  except  good  sense,  tact,  and  prudence 
(of  which  Paul's  history  and  writings  show  he  had  plenty),  and  suc- 
cess in  persuading  the  world  to  listen  to  them — a  success  which  Paul 
also  had  in  enormous  measure.  Unless  there  had  been  something  more 
than  his  assertions  to  back  his  visions,  he  would  have  been  as  little 
believed  or  attended  to  as  other  madmen.  If  it  bo  said  that  doubtless 
he  did  not  remain  mad,  but  soon  recovered  his  reason,  though  the 
hallucination  of  his  mad  hour  appeared  to  him  a  reality  for  life  : — I 
answer,  in  the  first  place,  this  was  not  akin  to  ordinary  madness,  or 
lather  it  was  permanent  madness  quoad  hoc.  Secondly,  it  would  not 
4iccount  any  the  more  for  people's  believing  him  if  he  had  nothing  else 
to  show ;  they  woidd,  as  in  other  like  cases,  have  touched  their  heads 
jiignificantly  and  talked  of  the  "  bee  in  the  bonnet."  Nor  is  Paul,  as 
.a  recent  author  has  well  said,  "  willing  to  accept  a  compliment  to  his 
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integrity  at  the  expense  of  his  understanding ;  he  will  not  have  it 
said  that  he  is  very  sincere  but  very  mistaken.  He  says^  *  I  testify 
to  a  fact ;  I  talk  not  of  opinions.  I  am  not  mad ;  I  speak  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness.' ''' 

There  is  indeed  a  key  which  at  once  and  naturally  solves  all  these 
perplexities  and  contradictions,  a  thread  which  leads  us  securely 
through  all  this  labyrinth ;  and  that  is  the  truth  of  the  facts  as  recorded 
in  the  only  history  we  have  of  them. 

If  il.  Eenan  sincerely  believes  that  he  has  accounted  for  the  belief 
in  the  Resurrection,  the  phenomena  of  the  Pentecost,  the  conversion 
of  Paul,  by  maniacal  illusion,  helped  by  a  thunderstorm  or  two,  he 
must  not  be  surprised  if  the  world  shoidd  suppose  him  the  subject  of 
"  hallucinations  ''  which,  though  of  different  kind,  are  quite  as  wonder- 
ful. They  will  say,  "  The  apostles  wrote  what  they  thought  historj' 
out  of  phenomena  which  they  thought  they  had  really  witnessed ; 
this  good  man  writes  a  history  of  the  same  transactions  with  no 
materials  at  all.  They,  at  least,  assigned  causes,  which,  if  real,  suflS- 
ciently  account  for  all  the  phenomena.  M.  Renan  assigns  causes 
which  account  for  nothing,  except  the  ridicide  they  will  undoubtedly 
excite."  Any  one  knowing  what  the  temptations  to  scepticism  are, 
will  comprehend  the  disdain  with  which  many  a  sceptic,  really  anxious 
to  have  his  doubts  solved  one  way  or  other,  will  read  M.  Kenan's 
strange  "  hallucinations  "  of  historical  second-sight.  They  will  say, 
"We  do  not  believe  the  Evangelists  because  they  relate  physical 
miracles  ;  we  do  not  believe  M.  Renan  because  he  gives  us  no  end 
of  psychological  miracles." 

The  great  bidk  of  readers  will  prefer  believing  the  first,  until  the 
modern  dogma  of  the  impossibility  of  "  miracles  "  is  demonstrated, 
and  not  assumed.  On  this  dogma — the  "  question  of  questions  "  in 
this  controversy — that  which  makes  M.  Renan  and  so  many  others 
construct  such  strange  hypotheses  as  to  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
our  author  said  little  in  his  former  volume ;  he  quietly  assumed  it. 
In  the  present  volume  he  has  in  like  manner  abstained  from  any  general 
discussion  of  the  subject.  He  has,  however,  so  far  entered  into  it  as 
to  offer  a  reply  to  one  of  the  objections  brought  against  his  dogma, 
as  an  unlimited  conclusion  from  what  must  be  a  limited  and  partial 
experience.^  Now  in  doing  so  he  shows  (as  it  seems  to  us)  how 
difficult  it  is  for  M.  Renan  and  his  adversaries  to  discuss  this  point 
at  all ;  for  he  either  does  not  see,  or  ignores,  the  very  object  for  which 
the  argument  he  endeavours  to  rebut  is  adduced. 

The  case  stands  simply  thus.  Those  who  hold  M.  Renan's  scientific 
dogma  as  to  the  incredibility  of  miracles,  apj^eal  to  the  uniformity  of 
all  their  experience,  and  the  experience  of  all  whose  experience  they 
can  put  to  the  test,  in  proof  of  it.     "  Very  well,"  an  opponent  replies,. 

(1)  Binncy's  Lectures  on  St.  Paul.         (2)  Introd.  pp.  45 — 50. 
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**  if  the  inference  is  to  be  extended  without  limit,  it  will  do  for  last 
year,  for  last  centnrj%  or  the  last  thousand  centuries,  or  for  any- 
multiple  of  them.  If  not,  your  argument  breaks  down.  If  it  is 
without  limit  in  its  application,  then  there  never  hare  been  events 
in  the  universe  transcendental  to  all  present  experience;  nothing 
like  absolute  creation  or  origination  of  anything,  or  transmutation  of 
species,  or  a  gradual  development  of  the  world  out  of  altogether 
different  previous  states.  In  consistency,  you  must  be  an  Atheist 
of  the  old  stamp  ;  believe  that  the  world  has  been  eternally  as  it  is, 
with  the  same  succession  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  never 
transcending  the  present  limits  of  our  experience."  "  No,"  says  the 
other,  "  I  cannot  deny  there  have  been  such  events,  but  these  are  not 
fmracks.'^  "  Very  well,"  says  his  opponent ;  "  call  them  miracles  or 
not,  as  you  please  ;  we  won't  quarrel  about  a  name ;  they  resemble 
miracles  in  this  one  point  (which  is  all  I  adduce  them  for)  :  they  show 
that  your  retrospective  application  of  your  inference  from  a  given 
very  transient  experience  has  a  limit ;  they  point  to  a  period  when  all 
things,  and  among  others  your  experience  itself,  began  to  be ;  for  you 
admit  that  there  have  been  manifold  phenomena  to  which  that 
experience,  which  you  make  the  criterion  of  the  possible  in  the  past, 
cannot  apply.  Now  show  us  how  you  reconcile  your  unlimited 
inference  from  your  experience  with  your  admission  of  such  facts. 
For  if  such  events  have  occurred,  all  present  experience  notwith- 
standing, the  events  (not  more  transcendental)  called  miracles  may 
have  occurred,  for  anything  your  principle  of  experience  can  assure 
us ;  for  it  seems  that  there  was  certainly  a  period  when  it  altogether 
breaks  down  with  us."  But  here  comes  in  the  most  singidar  four  de 
force  of  M.  Renan's  logic :  "  To  seek  the  supernatural  before  the  creation 
of  man,  in  order  to  dispense  with  establishing  historic  miracles, — to 
fly  beyond  history, — is  impossible  ;  it  is  to  take  refuge  behind  a  cloud, 

to  prove  what  is  obscure  by  what  is  more  obscure We  ask 

for  the  proof  of  an  historic  miracle,  and  they  reply  there  must  have 
been  such  things  before  history."  Pardon  us,  M.  Eenan,  you  utterly 
mistake  the  whole  purport  of  the  objection.  Its  object  is,  not  to 
establish  miracles,  but  to  effect  a  reduetio  ad  ahmvdum  of  your  assump* 
tion  that  they  cannot  be ;  to  give  a  proof  of  the  lame  and  halting 
character  of  your  principle,  which  you  apply  without  limit,  and  yet  will 
not  apply  without  limit.  Miracles  must,  of  course,  be  proved  (if  proved 
at  all)  by  the  appropriate  evidence  of  any  other  remote  fact, — as  by 
adequate  testimony ;  evidence  such  in  amount  as  shall  overbalance  the 
admitted  a  priori  improbability  of  these  occurrences ;  which  last  again 
will  be  diminished  in  proportion  as  it  can  be  shown  that  sufficient 
reasons, — a  nodtis  rimlicc  dif/nufi, — can  be  assigned  for  their  perform- 
ance. The  sole  object  of  the  argument  which  M.  Eenan  has  so 
strangely  misconceived  is  to  show  that  the  argument  from  uniform 
experience,  applied  to  the  past  without  limit,  "  breaks  down." 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  liow  it  is  that  M.  Benan,  even  with  the 
license  of  conjecture  in  which  he  has  indulged  himself,  has  managed 
to   spin   out  the  meagre    fragments    of   the    original    documents, 
which   his  principles   of  criticism    allow  him  to    retain,   into    so 
large  a  volume  ?     Partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  requires  much  more 
space   to  invent  a  history   than  to  transcribe  it;  but  partly,  and 
principally,  because  a  large  portion  of  the  volume  (and  by  far  the 
most  interesting  part  of  it)  really  has  no  special  bearing  on  the 
subject  at  all,  and  might  as  well  have  been  introduced  in  a  history  of 
the  Caliphs  as  of  the  Apostles.     Such  are  the  digressions  on  the  early 
sects;    such,  again,    the  graphic   descriptions  of  oriental   scenery. 
In  the  former  class  of  subjects,  M.  Renan's  undoubted  Jewish  learn- 
ing is  often  seen  to  advantage ;  in  the  latter,  his  graceful  imagination, 
and  susceptibility  to  what  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.      Thus,  the 
chapter  on  the  founding  of  the  Church  of  Antioch  has  hardly  a 
sentence  bearing  on  M.  Kenan's  professed  subject.      But  it  is  a  yevy 
picturesque  and  interesting  piece  of  antiquarian  and  topographical 
description.     In  truth,  M.  Kenan's  talents  in  this  direction  are  so 
very  striking,  that  I,  for  one,  heartily  ^vish,  both  for  the  sake  of 
literature  and  his  owti  fame,  that  he  had  given  us  books  of  eastern 
travel,  and  loft  the  "origines  du  Christianisme"  alone. 

If  I  have  not  had  space  to  do  justice  to  these  merits,  and  others  of 
a  literary  kind,  it  is  not  because  I  am  insensible  to  them,  or  grudge 
to  admit  them.  None  can  read  il.  Ecnan,  when  he  gets  on  such 
neutral  topics,  \Wthout  vivid  pleasure.  But  to  take  up  much  of  the 
little  space  allotted  to  me  in  descanting  on  these  points,  while  dealing 
with  a  book  on  which  such  issues  are  at  stake,  would  be  to  imitate 
Nero,  who  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  il.  Renan's  book  gives  unfeigned 
satisfaction.  It  is  evident  that,  however  he  may  consider  science  and 
theology  as  at  j^rescnt  incompatible,  and  however  dire  the  sacrifices 
which  he  erroneously  thinks  the  former  may  exact  of  the  latter, 
he  docs  not  sympathise  with  those  who  think  that  the  progress  of 
science  must  be  the  destruction  of  religion  ;  he  holds,  on  the  contrary, 
that  not  only  is  the  religious  instinct  of  humanity  indestructible, 
but  that  the  liigher  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  any  beings, 
the  higher  will  be  their  reh'gious  development. 

**  Rien  n'est  plus  faux  que  le  Kvo  do  certaincs  pcrsonnos  qui,  clierchant  4  con- 
ccvoir  rhumanite  paiiaito,  la  con^oivent  sans  religfion.  C'est  Tinverse  qu'il  faut 
dire.  La  Cliiiie,  qui  est  uno  hunianite  inferieure,  n'a  presquo  pas  de  religion.  Au 
contraire,  supposons  uno  planete  habiteo  par  uno  humanite  dont  la  puissance 
intellcctuelle,  morale,  physique,  soit  double  do  coUo  de  Thumanit^  terrestre, 
cette  liunianite-la,  seniit  au  moins  deux  fois  plus  roligieuse  que  la  n6tre.  Jo 
dis  **  au  moins ;"  car  il  est  probable  que  T augmentation  des  facult^s  religieuses 
aurait  lieu  dans  uno  progression  plus  rapido  que  Taugmentation  de  la  capadte 
intellcctuelle,  et  no  se  ferait  pas  scion  la  simple  projiortion  directe"  (pp.  384, 5). 

niARY   EOGERS. 
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Chapter  IV. 

1.  Er.\smus  visits  Italy  and  returns  to  England  (1507 — 1509). 

At  length  Erasmus  really  was  on  his  way  to  Italy,  trudging  along 
on  horseback,  day  after  day,  through  the  dirt  of  continental  roads, 
accompanied  by  the  two  sons  of  Dr.  Baptista,  their  tutor,  and  a 
Royal  courier,  commissioned  to  escort  them  as  far  as  Bologna. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realise  the  toil  of  such  a  journey  to  a  jaded 
delicate  scholar,  already  complaining  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  though 
as  yet  not  forty.  Strange  places,  too,  for  a  fastidious  student  were 
the  roadside  inns  of  Germany,  of  which  Erasmus  has  left  so  vivid  a 
picture,  and  into  which  he  turned  his  weary  head  each  successive 
night,  after  grooming  his  own  horse  in  the  stable.  One  room  serves 
for  all  comers,  and  in  this  one  room,  heated  like  a  stove,  some  eighty 
or  ninety  guests  have  already  stowed  themselves — ^boots,  baggage, 
dirt  and  idl.  Their  wet  clothes  hang  on  the  stove  iron  to  dry,  while 
they  wait  for  their  supper.  There  are  footmen  and  horsemen, 
merchants,  sailors,  waggoners,  husbandmen,  children,  and  women — 
sound  and  sick — combing  their  heads,  wiping  their  brows,  cleaning 
their  boots,  stinking  of  garlic,  and  making  as  great  a  confusion  of 
tongues  as  there  was  at  the  building  of  Babel !  At  lengtli,  in  the 
midst  of  the  din  and  stifling  closeness  of  this  heated  room,  supper 
is  spread — a  coarse  and  ill-cooked  meal — ^which  our  scholar  scarcely 
dares  to  touch,  and  yet  is  obliged  to  sit  out  to  the  end  for  courtesy's 
:sakc.  And  when  past  midnight  Erasmus  is  shown  to  his  bedchamber, 
he  finds  it  to  be  rightly  named — there  is  nothing  in  it  but  a  bed ; 
and  the  last  and  hardest  task  of  the  day  is  now  to  find  between  its 
rough  unwashed  sheets  some  chance  hours  of  repose. 

So,  almost  in  his  own  words,^  did  Erasmus  fare  on  his  way  to 
Italy.  Nor  did  comforts  increase  as  Germany  was  left  behind. 
For  as  the  party  crossed  the  Alps,  the  courier  quarrelled  with  the 
tutor,  and  they  even  came  to  blows.  After  this,  Erasmus  was  too 
angry  with  both  to  enjoy  the  company  of  either,  and  so  rode  apart, 
composing  verses  on  those  infirmities  of  age  which  he  felt  so  rapidly 
encroaching  upon  his  own  frail  constitution.^  At  length  the  Itab'an 
Irontier  was  reached,  and  Erasmus,  as  Luther  did  three  or  four  years 
after,^  began  the  painful  task  of  realising  what  that  Italy  was,  about 
which  hfc  had  so  long  and  so  ardently  dreamed. 

(1)  Sco  his  Colloquy  "  Divcreoria." 

(2)  Jortin.,  App.  417.    Eras.  op.  iv.  755. 

(3)  Luther  \-i8itod  Rome  in  1510,  or  a  year  or  two  later.    Luther's  Briefe.   De  Wctto, 
1,  zxi. 
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It  is  not  needful  here  to  trace  Erasmus  through  all  his  Italian 
experience.  It  presents  a  catalogue  of  disappointments  and  dis- 
comforts upon  which  we  need  not  dwell.  How  his  arrangement 
with  the  sons  of  Baptista,  having  lasted  a  year,  came  to  an  end,  and 
with  it  the  most  unpleasant  year  of  his  life ;  ^  how  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Turin ;  how  he  removed  to  Bologna,  to  find  the 
city  besieged  by  Roman  armies,  headed  by  Pope  Julius  himself; 
how  he  visited  Floreijice  and  Homo ;  how  he  went  to  Venice  to  super- 
intend a  new  edition  of  the  "  Adages  ; "  how  he  was  flattered,  and 
how  many  honours  he  was  promised,  and  how  many  of  these  promises 
he  found  to  be,  as  injuries  ought  to  be,  WTitten  on  sand ; — ^these 
and  other  particulars  of  his  Italian  experience  may  be  left  to  the 
biographer  of  Erasmus.  For  our  present  purpose  it  were  better 
to  see  him  safely  on  his  horse  again,  toiling  back  on  the  same  pack- 
horse  roads,  lodging  at  the  same  roadside  inns,  and  meeting  the  same 
kind  of  people  as  before,  but  his  face  now,  after  four  or  five  years' 
absence,  set  towards  England,  where  there  are  hearts  he  can  trust, 
whether  he  can  or  cannot  those  in  Rome,  and  where  once  again, 
safely  housed  with  More,  he  can  writ^  and  talk  to  Colet  as  he  pleases, 
and  forget  in  the  pleasures  of  the  present  the  toils  and  disappoint- 
ments of  the  past. 

For  what  most  concerns  the  history  of  the  Oxford  Reformers  ii 
this — ^that  it  was  to  beguile  these  journeys  that  Erasmus  conceived 
the  idea  of  his  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  a  satire  upon  the  follies  of  the 
times,  which  had  grown  up  within  him  at  these  roadside]  inns,  as 
he  met  in  them  men  of  all  classes  and  modes  of  life,  and  the  keen 
edge  of  which  was  whetted  by  his  recent  visit  to  Italy  and  Rome. 
What  most  concerns  the  subject  of  these  papers  is  the  mental  result 
of  the  Italian  journey,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  was  known  in 
almost  every  roadside  inn  in  Europe. 

2.  More  marries  and  returns  to  Public  Life  (1507 — lOlO). 

England,  he  took  up  his  abode,  it  would  seem,  with  More,  until  hi* 
future  plans  were  matured. 

More's  circumstances  now,  in  1510,  contrasted  very  widely  ^i*" 
those  in  which  Erasmus  had  left  him  in  1506.  No  longer  in  secludod 
chambers,  half  dreaming  of  some  wild  plunge  into  Carthusian  vows,li<^ 
was  now  a  busy  public  man,  boldly  taking  his  share  of  the  world's  cores 
and  burdens,  rising  steadily  in  j^racticc  at  the  bar,  the  husband  "t 
a  yoimg  wife,  and  father  of  three  little  daughters  withal,  able  to  offer 
to  Erasmus  the  hospitable  shelter  of  a  hearth  and  home  in  Buckler^* 
bury. 

(1)  **  Nullum  onim  annum  vixi  insuavius  1"     {Erasmus  Boizemo,  Jortin,  App.  417.) 
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As  hinted  even  before  the  departure  of  Erasmus  for  Italy,  More  had 
seen  enough  of  the  evil  side  of  the."  religious  life  "  to  know  that  in 
reality  it  did  not  offer  that  calm  retreat  from  the  world  which  in  theory 
it  ought  to  have  done.  He  had  cautiously  abstained  from  rushing 
into  vows  before  he  had  learned  well  what  they  meant ;  and  his 
three  or  four  years*  experience  of  ascetic  practices  had  far  too  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  any  pleasant  pictures  of  monastic  life  in  which 
he  may  have  indulged  at  first,  to  admit  of  his  ever  becoming  a 
Carthusian  monk. 

Still  we  may  not  doubt  that  in  truth  he  had  a  real  and  natural 
yearning  for  the  pure  ideal  of  cloister  holiness.  Early  disappointed 
love  possibly,^  added  to  the  rude  shipwreck  made  of  his  worldly 
fortunes  on  the  rock  of  royal  displeasure,  had  we  may  well  believe 
effectually  taught  to  him  the  lesson  not  to  trust  in  those  "gay 
golden  dreams  "  of  worldly  greatness,  from  which,  he  was  often  wont 
to  say,  "we  cannot  help  awaking  when  wc  die;"  and  even  the 
penances  and  scourgings  inflicted  by  way  of  preparatory  discipline 
upon  his  "  wanton  flesh,"  though  soon  proved  to  be  of  no  great 
efficacy,  were  not  the  less  without  some  deep  root  in  his  nature  ;  else 
why  should  he  wear  secretly  his  whole  life  long  the  "  s/mrp  shirt  of 
hair  "  which  we  hear  about  at  last  ? 

So  much  as  this  must  be  conceded  to  More's  Catholic  biographers, 
who  naturally  incline  to  make  the  most  of  this  ascetic  phase  of  his 
life. 

But  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  turn,  in  disgust  from  the 
impurity  of  the  cloister,  to  the  better  chances  which,  he  thought, 
the  world  offered  of  living  a  chaste  and  useful  life,  we  know  from 
Erasmus ;  and  this  his  Catholic  biographers  have,  in  their  turn, 
acknowledged.*  More  appears  to  have  been  influenced  in  this 
direction  mainly  by  two  things : — ^first,  a  sort  of  hero-worship  for 
the  great  Italian,  Pico  de  la  Mirandula ;  and  secondly,  his  continued 
reverence  for  Colet. 

The  "Life  of  Pico,  with  divers  epistles  and  other  works"  of  his, 
had  come  into  More's  hands,  and  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  translate 
them  into  English.  lie  had  doubtless  heard  all  about  Pico's  outward 
life  from  those  of  his  friends  who  had  known  Pico  personally  when 
in  Italy.  But  here  was  the  record  of  Pico's  inner  history,  for  the 
most  part  in  his  own  words ;  and  reading  this  in  More's  translation, 
it  is  not  hard  to  sec  how  strong  an  influence  it  may  have  exercised 
upon  him.     It  told  how,  suddenly  checked,  as  More  himself  had  been, 

(1)  SocEpi^am  entitled  "  Gratttlafitr  quod  earn  Hepcro'it- Incolunten  quam  olim  feniie 
pver  amarerat."     Epigrammata  (Basle  1520),  p.  108,  and  Philomorus,  p.  37-39. 

(2)  "  ^faluit  igitur  maritus  esse  castus  qiiam  sacerdos  impurus.'* — Erasmus  to  Hntton^ 
£nu.  op.  iii.  475,  c.  Stapleton's  Tres  Thonue,  pp.  161-2. — Cresacro  More's  Life  of 
More,  pp.  25-6. 
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in  a  career  of  worldly  honour  and  ambition,  the  proud  vaunter  of 
universal  knowledge  had  been  transformed  into  the  humble  student 
of  the  Bible ;  how  he  had  learned  to  abhor  scholastic  disputations,  of 
which  he  had  been  so  great  a  master,  and  to  search  for  truth  instead 
of  fame.     It  told  how,  "  giving  no  great  force  to  outward  obser- 
vances/' "  he  cleaved  to  God  in  very  fervent  love,"  so  that,  "  on  a 
time  as  he  walked  with  his  nephew  in  an  orchard  at  Farrara,  in 
talking  of  the  love  of  Christ,  he  told  him  of  his  secret  purpose  t(K 
give  away  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  fencing  himself  with  the  cruci- 
fix, barefoot,  walking  about  the  world,  in  every  town  and  castle  to 
preach  of  Christ."     It  told  how  he,  too,  "  scourged  his  own  flesh  ia 
remembrance  of  the  passion  and  death  that  Christ  suffered  for  our 
sake ; "  and  urged  others  also  ever  to  bear  in  mind  two  things, "  that 
the  Son  of  God  died  for  thee,  and  that  thou  thyself  shalt  die  shortly;" 
and  how,  finally,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  warnings  of  the  great  Savon- 
arola,  he   remained  a  layman   to   the   end,  and  in  the  midst  of 
indefatigable  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  and,  above  all,  the 
Scriptiu'es,  through  their  means,  he  died  at  length  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-five,   leaving  the   world  to   wonder  at  his  genius,  and 
Savonarola  to  preach  his  funeral  oration.^ 

That  the  life  and  writings  of  such  a  man  should  have  awakened  in 
More  something  of  hero-worship^  is  not  surprising.  That  More  should 
have  published  his  translation  of  them  just  before  the  return  of 
Erasmus  to  England  is  significant  proof  how  fully  he  had  caught 
from  Colet  that  spirit  which  Colet  himself  had  caught  in  Italy  ten 
years  before  ;  for  here  was  a  book  issued  in  England  in  More's  name, 
not  only  in  its  drift  and  spirit  boldly  taking  Colet's  side  against  tbe 
Schoolmen,  and  in  favour  of  the  study  of  Scripture  and  the  oriental 
languages,  but  as  boldly  holding  up  Savonarola  as  "  a  preacher,  as 
well  in  cunning  as  in  holiness  of  living,  most  famous" — "a  holy 
man  " — "  a  man  of  God"^ — in  the  teeth  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
denounced  by  the  Pope  as  a  "  son  of  blasphemy  and  perdition, 
excommunicated,  tortured,  and,  refusing  to  abjure,  hung  and  burned 
as  a  heretic ! 

And  if  the  fire  of  hero-worship  for  Pico  had  lit  up  something  w 
heroism  in  iIore*s  heart,  so  the  living  example  of  Colet  had  fed  the 
flame  into  strength  and  steadiness.  More  was  a  diligent  attender  of 
Colct's  sermons,  and  Stapleton  has  preserved  a  letter^  from  him  ^^ 
Colet,  which  describes  the  relation  between  them  too  clearly  to  pa^*^ 
without  mention  here. 

Colet  had  been  for  some  time  absent  from  his  pulpit  at  St.  Paul  s. 

(1)  Sir  Thomas  More's  Works,  pp.  1—34. 

(2)  St<apleton's  Trcs  Thomas  1G2.     Cresacre  Illore's  Life  of  Sir  T.  More,  p.  27. 

(3)  Sir  Thos.  More's  Worked,  p.  9. 

(4)  Tres  Thomae,  p.  163. 
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As  More  was  one  day  walking  up  and  down  "Westminster  Hall,  wait- 
ing while  other  people's  suits  were  being  tried,  he  chanced  to  meet 
Colet's  servant.  Learning  from  him  that  his  master  had  not  yet 
returned  to  town,  More  wrote  to  Colct  this  letter,  to  tell  him  how 
much  ho  missed  his  wonted  delightful  intercourse  with  him.  He 
told  him  how  he  had  ever  prized  his  wise  counsel ;  how  by  his 
sweetest  fellowship  he  had  often  been  refreshed  ;  how  by  his  weighty 
sermons  he  had  been  roused,  and  by  his  example  helped  on  his  way. 
He  reminded  him  how  fully  he  relied  upon  his  guidance — ^how  he 
had  been  wont  to  hang  upon  his  verj^  beck  and  nod.  He  told  him 
further,  that,  amid  all  the  temptations  of  city  life  and  the  noisy 
wrangling  of  the  law  courts,  he  felt  himself  losing  ground  without 
his  help.  No  doubt  the  countrj^  might  be  much  more  pleasant  to 
Ck)let  than  the  city,  but  the  city,  with  all  its  vice,  and  follies,  and 
temptations,  had  far  more  need  of  his  skill  than  simple  country  folk ! 
"  There  sometimes  come,"  he  added,  "  into  your  pulpit  at  St.  Paul's, 
men  who  promise  well  to  heal  the  diseases  of  the  people.  But,  though 
they  preach  plausibly  enough,  their  lives  so  jar  with  their  words  that 
they  stir  up  men's  wounds,  rather  than  heal  them."  But,  he  said, 
his  fellow-citizens  had  confidence  in  Colet,  and  all  longed  for  his 
return.  He  urged  him,  therefore,  to  return  speedily,  for  their  sake 
and  for  his,  reminding  Colet  again  that  he  had  submitted  himself  in 
all  things  to  his  guidance.  "  Meanwhile,"  he  concluded,  "  I  spend 
my  time  with  Grocine,  Linacre,  and  Lilly, — the  first,  as  you  know,  is 
the  director  of  my  life  in  your  absence ;  the  second,  the  master  of  ray 
studies ;  the  third,  my  most  dear  companion.  Farewell,  and,  as  you 
do,  ever  love  me." 

Here,  then,  was  More  in  close  companionship  with  the  very  men  who 
had  themselves  known  Pico  and  Savonarola  in  Italy,  translating  Pico's 
life  and  writings  into  English,  and,  while  holding  Pico  up  as  a  kind 
of  pattern  hero  for  himself  to  strive  to  follow,  declaring  himself  the 
disciple  and  follower  of  Colct,  upon  whom  it  may  be  said  emphatically 
that  the  mantle  of  Pico  and  Savonarola  had  fallen. 

It  would  seem  from  this  letter  that  More  was  already  warily 
returning  to  his  practice  at  the  Bar,  time  having  probably  somewhat 
softened  the  king's  displeasure. 

In  1507,  in  spite  of  early  disappointments,  and,  it  is  said,  under 
Colet's  "  advice  and  direction,"^  More  married  Jane  Colt,  of  New 
Hall,  in  Essex ;  and  as  each  year  as  it  passed  brought  a  little  daughter 
with  it,  close  application  to  his  profession  became  needful  to  supply 
the  increasing  expenses  of  his  household. 

At  length,  with  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  the  last  fears  of  royal 
resentment  were  removed,  and  young  More  once  again  found  himself 
on  th'j  high  road  to  success  and  honour. 

(I)  Crcsacro  More's  Life  of  Sii-  T.  More,  p.  39.] 
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He  was  personally  known  to  the  new  king,  and  presented  to  him^ 
on  his  accession  a  richly  illuminated  vellum  book,  containing  yerse^ 
of  congratulation.^     These  verses  have  been  disparaged  as  too  adula-^ 
tory  in  their  tone.      And  no  doubt  they  were  so;  but  More  ha^ 
written  them  evidently  with  far  more  honest  and  enthusiastic  loyaltr--. 
than  Erasmus  was  able  to  command  when  he  wrote  a  welcome  ^; 
Philip  of  Spain  on  his  return  to  the  Netherlands.      More  honestX^ 
did  rejoice,  and  with  good  reason,  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VIH.  -to 
the  throne.     It  not  only  assured  him  of  his  own  personal  safety ;    it 
was  in  measure  like  the  rise  of  his  own  little  party  into  power.     For 
Prince  Henry  had  been  himself  educated  to  some  extent  in  the  new 
learning,  and  would  at  least  keep  its  enemies  in  check  and  give  it 
fair  play.     He  and  his  friends  had  never  concealed  from  the  young 
Prince  their  love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of  his  father's  tyranny.  Even 
these  congratulatory  verses,  however  flattering  in  their  tone,  were 
plain  and  outspoken  upon  this  point  as  words  well  coidd  be.    With 
the  matitcr  in  modo  was  united,  in  no  small  proportion,  the /brtiier  in 
re.     And  it  woidd  be  the  king's  own  fault  if,  knowing,  as  he  must 
have  done,  More's  recent  history,  he  should  fancy  that  these  words 
were  idle  words,  or  that  he  coidd  make  the  man  whose  first  public 
act  was  resistance  to  the  unjust  exactions  of  his  father  into  a  pliant 
tool  of  his  own !     If  he  should  ever  trj'  to  make  More  into  a  courtier, 
he  would  do  so  at  least  \\'ith  his  royal  eyes  open. 

So  when  Erasmus,  called  back  to  England  to  share  the  sunshine  of 
the  good  times  in  prospect  for  literature  and  the  new  learning,  weaiy 
with  travel  and  knocked  up,  as  usual,  with  his  voyage,  turned  in  upon 
his  young  friend  and  the  Tvdfe  of  his  youth,  and  became  their  guest  in 
their  home  in  Bucklersburj^  he  found  More's  wonted  joyousness 
restored,  and  everything  sunny  and  buoyant  with  him  as  in  olden 
times. 


3.  Erasmus  writes  the  "Praise  of  Folly"  -wiiile  resting  at 

More's  House  (1509). 

For  some  days  Erasmus  was  chained  indoors  by  an  attack  of  a 
painful  disease  to  which  he  had  for  long  been  subject.  His  bookflb^ 
not  yet  arrived,  and  he  was  too  ill  to  admit  of  close  application  of 
any  kind. 

To  beguile  his  time  he  took  pen  and  paper  and  began  to  wnte 
down  at  his  leisure  satirical  reflections  on  men  and  things,  as  oe 
had  seen  them  in  his  recent  travels.  It  was  not  done  with  ^Y 
grave  design,  or  any  view  of  publication,  but  he  knew  his  fiiend 
More  was  fond  of  a  joke,  and  he  wanted  something  to  do  to  take 
his  attention  from  the  weariness  of  the  pain  which  he  was  sufferinS- 

I    (1)  Epigramxnata  Mori.    Basil,  1520,  p.  17. 
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So  he  worked  away  at  his  manuscript.  One  day  when  More  came 
home  from  business,  bringing  a  friend  or  two  with  him,  Erasmus 
brought  it  out  for  their  amusement.  The  fun  would  be  so  much 
the  greater,  he  thought,  when  shared  by  several  together.  He  had 
fjBOicied  Folly  putting  on  her  cap  and  bells,  mounting  her  rostrum, 
and  delivering  an  address  to  her  votaries  on  the  affairs  of  mankind. 
Having  one  day  read  to  a  few  select  friends  what  he  had  already 
written,  they  were  so  delighted  with  it  that  they  insisted  on  its 
being  completed.  In  about  a  week  the  whole  was  finished,  and 
afforded  a  fund  of  amusement  to  More  and  his  friends.^ 

It  was  a  satire  upon  follies  of  all  kinds.  The  bookworm  was 
smiled  at  for  his  lantern-jaws  and  sickly  look ;  the  sportsman  for 
his  love  of  butchery ;  the  superstitious  were  sneered  at  for  attributing 
strange  virtues  to  images  and  shrines,  for  worshipping  another 
Hercules  under  the  name  of  St.  George,  for  going  on  pilgrimage 
when  their  proper  duty  was  at  home.  The  wickedness  of  fictitious 
pardons  and  the  sale  of  indulgencies,  the  folly  of  prayers  to  the 
Virgin  in  shipwreck  or  distress,  received  each  a  passing  censure. 

Grammarians  were  singled  out  of  the  regiment  of  fools  as  the 
most  servile  votaries  of  folly.     They  were  described  as— • 

*•  A  race  of  men  the  most  miserable,  who  grow  old  in  penury  und  filth  in  their 
schools — schools y  did  I  say  !  prisons  ! — duuf/eons  !  I  should  have  said — ^among 
their  boys,  deafened  with  din,  poisoned  by  a  foetid  atmosphere,  but,  thanks  to 
their  folly,  i)erfectly  self-satisfied,  so  long  as  they  can  bawl  and  shout  to  their 
terrified  boj's,  and  box,  and  beat,  and  flog  them,  and  so  indulge  in  all  kinds  of 
ways  their  cruel  disposition." 

After  criticising  with  less  severity  poets  and  authors,  rhetoricians 
and  lawyers,  logicians,  philosophers,  and  astrologers,  Folly  proceeded 
to  comment  in  her  severest  fashion  on  a  class  whom  she  observes 
it  might  have  been  safest  to  pass  over  in  silence — divines.  "  Their 
pride  and  irritability  are  such  (she  said)  that  unless  I  could  swallow 
all  their  six  hundred  conclusions,  they  would  compel  me  to  recant ; 
and  if  I  were  to  refuse,  declare  me  a  heretic  forthwith."  She 
pictures  them  looking  do\vn  in  contempt  from  the  third  heaven  upon 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  after  bringing  forward  animiber  of  examples 
of  their  subtle  distinctions  and  absurd  definitions,  declares  that 
St.  Paul  himself  would  be  unable  without  the  aid  of  quite  another 
spirit  to  cope  with  these  new  divines.  They  were  censured  for  just 
those  faults  to  which  the  eyes  of  Erasmus  had  been  opened  by  his 
intercourse  with  Colet  at  Oxford,  and  words  of  more  bitter  satire 
eould  hardly  have  been  used  than  those  now  chosen. 

Monks  came  in  for  at  least  as  rough  a  handling.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  more  severe  and  powerful  passage  anywhere  in  the  whole  book 

(1)  Eras.  Epistle  to  Dorpius  from  Ant werp^in  15 Id,  and  also  Eras,  to  Botzhem,  Jortin, 
App.  428. 
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than  that  in  which  Folly  is  made  to  draw  a  picture  of  their  appear- 
ance on  the  Judgment  Day,  finding  themselves  with  the  goats  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  Judge,  pleading  hard  their  rigorous  observance 
of  the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  their  respective  orders,  but  interrupted 
by  the  solemn  question  from  the  Judge,  "  Whence  this  race  of  new 
Jews  ?     I  know  only  of  one  law  which  is  really  mine ;  but  of  that 
I  hear  nothing  at  all.     When  on  earth,  without  mystery  or  parable, 
I  openly  promised  my  Father's  inheritance,  not  to  cowls,  matins,  or — 
fastings,  but  to  the  practice  of  charity.     I  know  you  not,  ye  wh(^ 
know  nothing  but  of  your  own  works.     Let  those  who  wish  me  to 
think  they  are  saints  inhabit  their  newly  discovered  heavens ;  and 
let  those  who  prefer  their  own  traditions^  to  my  precepts  order  new- 
ones  to  be  built  for  them.     When  they  shall  hear  this,"  continues 
Folly,  "  and  see  sailors  and  waggoners  preferred  to  themselves,  how 
do  you  think  they  will  look  ?  " 

Kings,  princes,  and  courtiers  next  pass  under  review,  and  here 
again  may  be  traced  that  fii*m  attitude  of  resistance  to  royal  tyranny 
which  has  already  been  marked  in  the  conduct  of  More.  If  More 
in  his  congratulatory  verses  took  the  opportunity  of  publicly  assert- 
ing his  love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of  tyranny  in  the  ears  of  the 
new  king,  his  own  personal  friend,  as  he  mounted  the  throne,  so 
Erasmus  also,  although  come  back  to  England  full  of  hope  that 
in  Henrj^  VIII.  ho  might  find  a  patron,  not  only  of  learning  in 
general,  but  of  himself  in  particular,  took  this  opportunity  of  putting 
into  the  mouth  of  Folly  a  similar  assertion  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
the  people  and  the  duties  of  a  king : — 

**  It  is  the  duty  (slio  suggests)  of  a  true  prince  to  seek  the  public  and  not  his 
own  private  advantage.  From  the  laws,  of  which  he  is  the  fountain  and  chief 
magistrate,  he  must  not  himself  deviate  by  a  finger's  breadth.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  integi-ity  of  his  officials  and  magistrates.  But  (continues  Folly)  by  voj 
aid  princes  cast  such  cares  as  these  to  the  winds,  and  care  only  for  their  own 
pleasure.  They  think  they  fill  their  position  if  they  hunt  with  diligence,  if 
they  breed  good  horses,  if  they  can  make  gain  to  themselves  by  the  sale  of 
offices  and  places,  if  they  can  daily  devise  new  means  of  undermining  the  wealth 
of  citizens,  and  raking  it  into  their  ovra.  exchequer,  disguising  the  iniquity  of 
such  proceedings  by  some  specious  pretence  and  show  of  legalty." 

If  the  memory  of  Henry  VII.  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  More  and 
Erasmus,  so  also  his  courtiers  and  tools,  of  whom  Empson  and  Dudley 
were  the  recognised  types,  were  not  forgotten.  The  cringing,  servile* 
abject,  and  luxurious  habits  of  courtiers  were  fair  game  for  Folly. 

From  this  cutting  review  of  kings,  princes,  and  courtiers,  his  satire, 
taking  a  still  bolder  flight,  at  length  swooped  down  to  fix  its  taloo* 
in  the  very  flesh  of  the  Pope  himself. 

The  Oxford  friends  had  some  personal  knowledge  of  Rome  and 
her  pontifis.  "When  Colet  was  in  Italy,  the  notoriously  wicked 
Alexander  VI.  was  Pope.     But  he  dying  of  the  poison  prepared  by 
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himself  for  another,  Julius  II.  had  succeeded  to  the  Papal  chair 
in  1503. 

Julius  II.,  in  the  words  of  Ranke,  "  devoted  himself  to  the  gratifica" 
tion  of  that  innate  love  of  war  and  conquest  which  was  indeed  the 

ruling  passion  of  his  life It  was  the  ambition  of  Julius  to 

extend  the  dominions  of  the  Church.  He  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Papal  States."  ^  Erasmus,  during  his  recent 
visit,  had  himself  been  driven  from  Bologna  when  it  was  besieged  by 
the  Homan  army,  led  by  Julius  in  person.  Mark  how  aptly  and 
boldly  he  now  hits  off  his  character  in  strict  accordance  with  this 
verdict  of  history,  when  in  the  course  of  his  satire  he  came  to  speak 
of  popes.     Folly  di'ily  observes  that — 

'*  Althongli  in  the  Gospel  Peter  is  said  to  have  declared  *Xo,  we  have  left  all 
wid  followed  thee,^  yet  these  Popes  speak  of  ^St,  Peter's  patrimony^  as  consisting 
of  lands,  towns,  tributes,  customs,  lordships ;  for  which,  when  their  zeal  for 
Christ  is  stirred,  they  fight  with  fire  and  sword  at  the  expense  of  much  Christian 
blood,  thinking  that  in  so  doing  they  are  apostolical  defenders  of  Christ's 
spouse,  the  Church,  from  her  enemies.  As  though  indeed  there  were  any 
enemies  of  the  Church  more  pernicious  than  impious  Popes.  .  .  .  Further, 
as  the  Christian  Church  was  founded  in  blood,  and  confirmed  by  blood,  and 
advanced  by  blood,  now  in  like  manner,  as  though  Christ  were  perished  and 
could  no  longer  defend  his  own,  they  take  to  the  sword.  And  although  war  be 
a  thing  so  savage  that  it  becomes  wild  beasts  i-ather  than  men,  so  frantic  that 
the  poets  feigned  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  Furies,  so  pestilent  that  it  blights  at 
onco  all  morality,  so  unjust  that  it  can  be  best  waged  by  the  worst  ruffians,  so 
impious  that  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  Christ,  yet  to  the  neglect  of  every- 
thing else  they  devote  themselves  to  it  alone."- 

And  this  bold  satire  upon  the  warlike  passions  of  the  Pope  was 
made  still  more  direct  and  personal  by  what  followed.  To  quote 
Ranke  once  more : — "  Old  oJi  Julius  note  teas,  worn  by  the  many 
vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  and  most  of  all  by  the  con- 
sequences of  intemperance  and  licentious  excess,  in  the  extremity 
of  age  he  still  retained  an  indomitable  spirit.  It  was  from  the 
timiults  of  a  general  war  that  he  hoped  to  gain  his  objects.  He 
desired  to  be  the  lord  and  master  of  the  game  of  the  world.  In 
furtherance  of  his  grand  aim  he  engaged  in  the  boldest  operations, 
risking  all  to  obtain  all."  ^  Compare  with  this  picture  of  the  old  age 
of  the  warlike  Pope  the  following  words  put  by  Erasmus  into  the 
mouth  of  Folly,  and  printed  and  read  all  over  Europe  in  the  lifetime 
of  Julius  himself ! 

•*  Thus  you  may  see  even  decrepid  old  men  display  all  the  vigour  of  youth, 
sparing  no  cost,  shrinking  from  no  toil,  stopped  by  nothing,  if  only  they  can 
throw  law,  religion,  peace,  and  all  human  affaii^  upside-down."* 

In  conclusion,  Folly,  after  pushing  her  satire  in  other  directions, 

(1)  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Popes.     Chap,  ii.,  s.  1. 

(2)  MoriaeE  ncomium,  Basle,  1676,  pp.  186-7. 

(3)  Ranke,  Uist.  of  the  Popofl.  Chap,  ii.,  s.  1  (abridged quotation}. 

(4)  Moria?,  pp.  187-8. 

VOL.  v.  N  N 
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was  niiide  lo  apologise  for  tlie  bold  flight  slic  had  taken.  If  anything- 
she  bad  said  seemed  to  be  spoken  with  too  much  loquacity  or  petu- 
IpinCef,!  she  begged  that  it  might  be  remembered  that  it  was  spoken  by 
FoUy,     But  let  it  be  remembered,  also,  she  added,  that 

; ''  *  *  A  fool  oft  speaks  a  seasonable  truth. " 

She  then  made  her  bow,  and  descended  the  steps  of  her  rostrum,  bid- 
ding her  most  illustrious  votaries  farewell — valetCy  plaudife,  rivitey 
hihiie  ■! 

Such  was  the  "Praise  of  Folly,"  the  manuscript  of   which,  alL 
rough  and  unrevised,  was  snatched  from  Erasmus  by  More  or  one  of* 
his  friends,  and  surreptitiously  ^cnt  over  to  Paris  to  be  printed  there, 
and  to  pass  within  a  few  months  through  no  less  than  seven  editions. 

Meanwhile,  after  recruiting  his  shattered  health  imder  More's  roof, 
Erasmus,  aided  and  encouraged  by  his  friends,  betook  himself  io 
Cambridge  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  hoping  in  addition  to  be  able 
to  make  a  living  for  himself  by  giv'ing  lessons  in  the  Greek  language 
to  such  pupils  as  might  be  found  amongst  the  University  students 
willing  to  learn, — the  chance  fees  of  students  being  supplemented  by 
the  promise  of  a  small  stipend  from  the  University. 

It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  "  new  learning ''' 
was  now  to  make  rapid  progress,  having  Henry  VIII.  for  its  royal 
patron,  and  Erasmus  for  its  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge. 

4.  CoLET  FOUNDS  St.  Paul's  ScnooL  (1509-10). 

Fully  as  Colet  joined  his  friends  in  rejoicing  at  the  accession  to 
the  throne  of  a  king  known  to  be  favourable  to  himself  and  his  party, 
he  had  dripik  by  far  too  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  to  admit 
of  his  rejoicing  wdth  a  mere  courtier's  joy. 

Fin'tunc  had  indeed  been  lavish  to  him.  His  elevation  unasked  to 
the  dignity  of  doctor  and  dean  ;  the  popular  success  of  his  preaching; 
the  accession  of  a  friendly  king,  from  whom  probably  further  pro- 
motion was  to  be  had  for  the  asking ;  and,  lastly,  the  sudden  acqui- 
sition on  his  father's  death  of  a  large  independent  fortune  in  addition 
to  the  revenues  of  the  deanery  ; — ^here  was  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances far  more  likely  to  foster  habits  of  selfish  ease  and  indulgence 
than  to  draw  Colet  into  paths  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrificing  labour. 
Had  he  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  a  great  cause  in  the  hasty  zeal  of 
enthusiasm,  it  had  had  time  now  to  cool,  and  here  was  the  triumphal 
arch  through  which  the  abjured  hero  might  gracefully  retire  from 
work  amidst  the  world's  applausp. 

But  Colet,  in  his  lectures  at  Oxford,  had  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
necessity  of  that  living  sacrifice  of  men's  hearts  and  lives  without 
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which  all  other  sacrifices  were  empty  things,  and  It  seems  that  after 
he  was  called  to  the  deanery  he  gave  forth  "  A  right  fruitfid  admoni- 
tion concerning  the  order  of  a  good  Christian  man's  life,"  which 
passed  through  many  editions  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
which  he  made  use  of  the  following  language : — 

"  Thou  must  kiiow  that  thou  hast  nothing  that  good  is  of  thyself,  but  of  God. 
For  the  gift  of  nature  and  all  other  temporal  gifts  of  this  world  .  .  .  well 
considered  have  come  to  thee  by  the  infinite  goodness  and  gi-ace  of  God,  and  not 
of  thyself.  ....  But  in  especial  is  it  necessary  for  thee  to  know  that  God 
of  his  great  grace  has  made  thee  his  image,  having  regard  to  thy  momoiy,  under- 
standing, and  free  will,  and  that  God  is  thy  maker,  and  thou  his  wretched 
creature,  and  that  thou  art  redeemed  of  God  by  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  God  is  thy  helper,  thy  refuge,  and  thy  deliverance  fi-om  all  evil.  .  . 
And,  therefore,  think,  and  thank  God,  and  utterly  despise  thyself,  ,  .  .  in 
that  God  hath  done  so  much  for  thee,  and  thou  hast  so  often  ofiended  his  high- 
ness, and  also  done  him  so  little  service.  And  therefore,  by  his  infinite  mercy 
and  grace,  call  unto  thy  remembrance  the  degree  of  dignity  which  Almighty 
God  hath  called  thee  unto,  and  according  thereunto  ^deld  thy  debt,  and  do  thy 
duty."i 

Colet  was  not  the  man  to  preach  one  thing  and  practise  another. 
No  sooner  had  he  been  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul'^, 
than  he  had  at  once  resigned  the  rich  living  of  Stepney,^  the  residence 
of  his  father,  and  now  of  his  widowed  mother.  And  no  sooner  had 
his  father's  fortune  come  into  his  hands,  than  he  earnestly  considered 
how  most  effectually  to  devote  it  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had 
laboured  so  unceasingly  at  Oxford  and  St.  Paul's. 

After  mature  deliberation  he  resolved,  whilst  living  and  in  health, 
to  devote  his  patrimony'^  to  the  foundation  of  a  school  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  wherein  153  children,  without  any  restriction  as  to 
nation  or  coimtrj^,  who  could  already  read  and  write,  and  "  were  of 
good  parts  and  capacities,"  shoidd  receive  a  sound  ChriBtian  erluca- 
tion.  The  **  corrupt  Latin  which  ignorant  blind  fools  brought  into 
this  world,  poisoning  thereby  the  old  Latin  speech,  and  the  veiy 
Roman  tongue  used  in  the  time  of  Tully  and  Sallust  and  Virgil  and 
Terence,  and  learned  by  St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Augustine," 
— all  that  "  abusion  which  the  later  blind  world  brought  in,  and  which 
may  rather  be  called  Blotterature  than  Literature," — should  be 
**  utterly  banished  and  excluded"  out  of  this  school.  The  children  should 
be  taught  good  literature,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  "  such  authors  that 

(1)  "  A  right  fruitfull  admonition  concerning  the  order  of  a  good  Christian  man's  Iffe, 
very  profitable  for  all  manor  of  Estates,  &o.,  made  by  the  famous  Doctour  Coleto,  some- 
time Deano  of  Panics.  Imprinted  at  London  for  Grabriell  Cawood,  1577.**  Brit.  Muricum 
Library. 

(2)  In  Sept.,  li)05.     Knight's  Life  of  Colct,  265,  and  n.  a. 

(3)  Colet  Co  LiUy.  "  Insumpto  patrimomo  imivcrso  vivus  etiam  ac  superstes  solidam 
hcereditatem  oessi,  &c."  Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  114,  from  letter  prefixed  to  Colet's  tract 
"  On  the  construction  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech." 

nn2 
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have  with  wisdom  joined  pure  chaste  eloquence ;  *'  "  apecially 
Christian  authors  who  wrote  their  wisdom  in  clean  and  chaste  Latin, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse ;  for/'  said  Colet,  "  my  intent  w  bi/  thU 
school  specially  to  increase  knowledge,  and  worshipping  of  God  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  good  Christian  life  and  manners^  in  the 
children.*'^ 

And,  as  if  to  keep  this  eijd  always  prominently  in  view,  he  placed 
an  image  of  the  "  child  Jesus,"  to  whom  the  school  was  dedicated, 
standing  over  the  master's  chair  in  the  attitude  of  teaching,  with  the 
motto,  "  Hear  ye  him  ;"^  and  upon  the  front  of  the  building,  next  to 
the  cathedral,  the  following  inscription  : — "  Schola  catechizationls 
puerorum  in  Christi  Opt.  Max.  fide  et  bonis  Literis.  Anno  Christi, 
MDX.''^ 

The  building  consisted  of  one  large  room,  divided  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  school  by  a  curtain,  which  could  be  drawn  at  pleasure; 
and  the  charge  of  the  two  schools  devolved  upon  a  head  roaster  and 
a  sub-master  respectively. 

The  forms  were  arranged  so  as  each  to  seat  sixteen  boys,  and  were 
provided  each  with  a  raised  desk,  at  which  the  head  boy  sat  as  presi- 
dent. The  building  also  embraced  an  entrance-porch  and  a  litde 
chapel  for  Divine  service.  Dwelling-houses  were  erected  adjoining 
the  school  for  the  two  masters'  residence ;  and  for  their  support,  Colet 
obtained,  in  the  spring  of  1510,  a  royal  license  to  transfer  to  the 
wardens  and  guild  of  Mercers  in  London,  real  property  to  the  value 
of  £53"per  annum^  (equivalent  to  at  least  £530  of  present  money). 
Of  this  the  head-master  was  to  receive  as  his  salary  £35  (say  £350) 
and  the  under-master  £18  (say  £180)  per  annum.  Three  or  four 
years  after,  Colet  made  provision  for  a  chaplain  to  conduct  Divine 
service  in  the  chapel,  and  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  Catechism, 
the  Articles  of  tlie  Faith,  and  the  Ten  Commandments, — in  English ; 
and  ultimately,  before  his  death,  he  appears  to  have  increased  the 
amount  of  the  whole  endowment  to  £122  (say  £1200)  per  annum. 
So  that  it  may  be  considered  roughly  that  the  whole  endowment, 
including  the  buildings,  cannot  have  represented  a  less  sum  than 
£30,000  or  £40,000  of  present  money.^ 

(1)  Statutes  of  St  Paul's  School,  Knight's  life  of  Colet,  p.  364.  Seo  also  IhcUtlcr 
from  Colet  to  Lilly  prefixed  to  the  "  Uudiments  of  Grammar,"  1510.  Knight's  Uic  oi 
Colet,  124,  n.r. 

(2)  Eras.  Justo.  Jono,  op.  iii.,  pt.  1,457,  c. 

(3)  Knight's  life  of  Colet,  p.  109. 

(4)  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  Homy  VIII.,  vol.  i..  No.  1076,  under  date  6th  Jon^ 
1510. 

(5)  Compare  licenses  mentioned  in  Brewer's  Calendar  of  State  Papers  of  Henry  VlH-, 
vol.  i.,  Nos.  1076,  3900,  and  4659,  with  documents  given  in  Knight's  Life  of  CoKW 
Miscellanies,  No.  v.'and  No.  iii. 
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.  And  if  Colet  thus  sacrificed  so  much  of  his  private  fortune  to  secure 
a  liberal  (and  it  must  be  conceded  his  was  a  liberal)  provision  for  the 
remuneration  of  the  masters  who  should  educate  his  153  boys,  he 
must  surely  have  had  deeply  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  boys  them- 
selves. And  in  truth  it  was  so.  Colet  was  like  a  father  to  his 
schoolboys.  It  has  indeed  been  assimied  that  a  story  related  by 
Erasmus  to  exhibit  the  low  state  of  education  and  the  cruel  severity . 
exercised  in  the  common  run  of  schools,  was  intended  by  him  to 
describe  the  severe  discipline  maintained  by  Colet  and  his  masters  ; 
but  I  submit  that  this  is  a  pure  assumption,  without  the  least  shadow 
of  proof,  and  contrary  to  every  kind  of  probability.  The  story  itself 
is  dark  enough  truly,  and,  in  order  that  Colet's  name  may  be  cleared  , 
for  ever  from  this  odium,  may  as  well  be  given  to  the  reader  as  it  is 
found  in  Erasmus's  work  on  the  education  of  boys. 

After  saying  that  no  masters  were  more  cruel  to  their  boys  than 
those  who,  from  ignorance,  can  teach  them  least — a  remark  which 
certainly  could  not  be  intended  to  refer  to  his  friend  Colet's  school — 
he  thus  proceeded : — 

**  What  can  such  masters  do  in  thoir  schools  but  get  thi'ough  the  day  by 
flogging  and  scolding  ?  I  once  knew  a  divine,  and  intimately  too — ^a  man  of 
reputation — ^who  seemed  to  think  that  no  cruelty  to  scholars  could  be  enough 
since  he  would  not  have  any  but  flogging  masters.  He  thought  this  was  the 
only  way  both  to  crush  the  boys*  imruly  spirits  and  to  subdue  the  wantonness  of 
their  age.  Never  did  he  take  a  meal  with  his  flock  without  making  the  comedy 
end  in  a  tragedy.  So  at  the  end  of  the  meal  one  or  another  boy  was  dragged  out 
to  be  flogged.  .  .  ,  .  I  myself  once  was  by  when  after  dinner  as  usual  ho 
called  out  a  boy — I  should  think  about  ten  years  old.  He  had  only  just  come 
fresh  from  his  mother  to  school.  His  mother,  it  should  be  said,  was  a  pious 
woman,  and  had  especially  commended  the  boy  to  him.  But  he  at  once  began 
to  charge  the  boy  with  unheard-of  crimes,  since  he  could  think  of  nothing  else, 
and  must  find  something  to  flog  him  for,  and  made  signs  to  the  projier  official  to 
flog  him.  Whereupon  the  poor  boy  was  forthwith  floored  then  and  there,  and 
flogged  as  though  he  had  committed  sacrilege.  The  divine  again  and  again 
interposed,  *That  will  do,  that  will  do';*  but  the  inexorable  executioner 
continued  his  cruelty  till  the  boy  almost  fainted.  By-and-by  the  divine  turned 
round  to  me  and  said,  *  He  did  nothing  to  deserve  it,  but  the  boys*  spirits  must 
be  subdued.'*:* 

This  is  the  story  which  we  are  told  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  to  any 
one  but  Colet,^  as  though  Colet  were  the  only  "  divine  of  reputation  " 
ever  intimately  known  to  Erasmus !  or  as  though  Erasmus  would 
thus  hold  up  his  friend  Colet  to  the  scorn  of  the  world  ! 

The  fact  is,  that  no  one  could  peruse  the  "  precepts  of  living  "  laid 
down  by  Colet  for  his  school,  without  seeing  not  only  how  practical 
and  sound  were  his  views  on  the  education  of  the  heart,  mind,  and 

(1)  "  De  pueris  statim,  ac  liberaliter  instituendus/'    Eras.,  op.  1,  606. 

(2)  Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  p.  176. 
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body  of  his  boys,  but  also  how  at  the  root  of  them  lay  a  strong  under- 
current of  warm  and  gentle  feelings,  a  real  love  of  youth.^ 

In  truth  Colet  was  fond  of  children,  even  to  tenderness.  Erasmus 
relates  that  he  would  often  remind  his  guests  and  his  friends  how  that 
Christ  had  made  children  the  examples  for  men,  and  that  he  waiv 
wont  to  compare  them  to  the  angels  above.  And  Colet  surely  showed 
even  a  touching  tenderness  of  affection  for  children  by  putting  at  the 
end  of  the  preface  to  his  Latin  grammar,  written  expressly  for  hk 
school,  a  few  kind  and  encouraging  words  to  his  little  beginners, 
telling  them  that  they  may  some  day  become  **  great  clerks ; "  that  in 
the  mean  time  ho  shall  think  of  them  in  his  prayers,  and  ending  by 
asking  them  to  "  lift  up  their  little  white  hands  for  him." 


5.  His  Choice  of  Schoolbooks  and  ScirooLMASTERs  (1509 — 1510)— 

,  The  mention  of  Colet's  "  Latin  Grammar"  suggests  other  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  carrying  out  his  projected  school,  his  mode  oJk 
surmounting  which  was  characteristic  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  worked  — 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  shoidd  find  the  schoolbooks  o: 
the  old  grammarians  in  any  way  adapted  to  his  purpose.  So  at  onci 
he  set  his  learned  friends  to  work  to  provide  him  with  new  one 
The  first  thing  wanted  was  a  Latin  grammar  for  beginners.  Linaci 
undertook  to  provide  this  want,  and  wrote  with  great  pains 
labour  a  work  in  six  books,  which  afterwards  came  into  genei 
use.  But  when  Colet  saw  it,  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  his  frienc 
he  put  it  altogether  aside.  It  was  too  long  and  too  learned  fi)^^r 
his  **  little  beginners."  So  he  condensed  within  the  compass  oe — 3^ 
a  few  pages  the  little  treatise  "  On  the  Construction  of  the  Eigli^En* 
Parts  of  Speech,"  in  the  English  preface  to  which  occur  the  gentl 
words  quoted  above.^ 

This  rejection  of  his  grammar  seems  to  have  been  a  sore 
with  Linacrc  ;  but  Erasmus  told  Colet  not  to  be  too  much  conceme 
about  it ;  he  would,  he  said,  get  over  it  in  time,^  which  probably 


i«e 


(1)  "  Take  the  following  examples : — *  Revere  thy  elders.    Obey  thy  superiors, 
a  fellow  to  thine  equals.      Be  benign  and  loving  to  thy  inferiors.     Be  always  w^^^^* 
occupied.     Lose  no  time.     Wash  clean.     Be  no  sluggard.     Jjeam  diligently.    Tea^      ^" 
what  thou  hast  learned  lovingly.' — Colet' s  "Institution  of  a  Christian  man  for  the  u 
of  his  school."     Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  Miscellanies,  No.  xi. 

(2)  Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  p.  452.     London,  1724. 

(3)  See  the  characteristic  letter  from  Colet  to  Lilly  prefixed  to  the  book.  The  EngU — ^^ 
preface  is  given  in  Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  p.  451.  The  continental  editions  of  1517  ac^^^" 
1524  do  not  contain  it. 

(4)  Eras.  Epist.  cxlix. — Erasmus  fo  Cokf,  13  Sept.,  1513,  according  to  Brewer's  Calendar  ^' 
Henry  VIIL,  1,  4447,  but  should  be  1511.     See  4528  (Erad.  Epiat.  cL),  which  mentior*  ^^ 
the  "  Do  Copia  "  being  in  hand,  which  was  printed  May,  1612. 
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did  much  sooner  than  Colet's  school  would  have  got  over  the  loss 
which  would  have,  been  inflicted  by  the  adoption  of  a  schoolbook 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  boys. 

Erasmus,  in  the  same  letter  in  which  he  spoke  of  Linacre's 
rejected  grammar,  told  Colet  that  he  was  working  at  his  "  De  Copia 
Verborum,"  which  he  was  writing  expressly  for  Colet's  school.  He 
told  him,  too,  that  he  had  sometimes  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
him  against  "  the  Thomists  and  Scotists  of  Cambridge ; "  that  he 
was  looking  out  for  an  under  schoolmaster,  but  had  not  yet  succeeded 
in  finding  one.  Meanwhile  he  enclosed  a  letter  in  which  he  had 
put  on  paper  his  notions  of  what  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  be,  and 
the  best  method  of  teaching  boys,  which  he  fancied  Colet  might  not 
altogether  approve,  as  he  was  wont  somewhat  more  to  despise  rhetoric 
than  Erasmus  did. 

**  In  order  that  the  teacher  might  be  thoroughly  up  to  his  work,  he  should 
not  merely  be  master  of  one  particular  branch  of  study.  He  should  himself 
Lave  travelled  through  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge.  In  philosophy  he  should 
liave  studied  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Thoophrastus  and  Plotinus.  In  theology  tho 
eacred  Scriptures ;  and  after  them  Origen,  Chrisostome,  and  Basil  among  the 
Ghreek  fathers,  and  Ambrose  and  Jerome  among  the  Latin  fathers.  Among  the 
poets,  Homer  and  Ovid.  In  geography,  which  is  very  important  in  the  study 
of  history,  Pomponius  Mela,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Strabo.  He  should  know  what 
ancient  names  of  rivers,  moiuitains,  countries,  cities,  answer  to  the  modem 
ones;  and  the  same  of  trees,  animals,  instruments,  clothes,  and  gems,  with 
regard  to  which  it  is  incredible  how  ignorant  even  educated  men  are.  He  should 
take  note  of  little  facts  about  agriculture,  architecture,  military'  and  cidinary 
arts  mentioned  by  different  authors.  He  should  be  able  to  trace  the  origin  of 
"words,  their  gi-adual  con*uption  in  the  language  of  Constantinople,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  France.  Nothing  should  be  beneath  his  observation  which  can  illustrat^j 
lustory  or  the  moaning  of  the  poets.  But  you  will  say  what  a  load  you  arc 
putting  on  the  back  of  the  poor  teacher.  It  is  so,  but  I  burden  the  one  to 
xelieve  the  many.  I  want  the  teacher  to  have  travei*sed  the  whole  range  of 
knowledge,  that  it  may  spare  each  of  his  scholars  doing  it.  A  diligent  and 
"thoroughly  competent  master  might  (he  felt  sure)  give  boys  a  fair  proficiency 
in  both  Latin  and  Greek  in  a  shorter  time  and  with  less  labour  than  the  common 
nm  of  pedagogues  take  to  teach  their  babble."^ 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  and  enclosure,  Colet  wrote  to  Erasmus  : — 

*'  Colet  to  Erasmus.     London  (1511).- 

"  *  What  I  I  shall  not  approve  !'  So  you  saj'  I  What  is  there  of  Erasmus's 
that  I  do  not  approve  'f  I  have  read  your  letter  '  de  studiis  *  hastily,  for  as  yet 
I  have  been  too  busy  to  read  it  carefully.  Glancing  through  it,  not  onlj-  do  I 
approve  everything,  but  also  greatly  admii'o  your  genius,  skiU,  learning, 
fulness,  and  eloquence.  I  have  often  longed  that  the  boys  of  my  school  should 
be  taught  in  the  way  in  which  you  say  they  should  be.     And  often  also  have  I 


( 1 )  Dcs.  Erasmus  Rotorodamus  Petro  Viterio.    De  Ratione  Studii  Commentariolua. 
Added  to  the  "  Be  Oypia:'  Basle,  1521.    The  above  translation  is  greatly  abridged. 

(2)  Eras.  Epist.,  App.  iv. 
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longed  that  I  could  get  such  teachers  as  you  have  so  weU  described.  -  When  I 
came  to  that  point  at  the  end  of  the  letter  where  you  say  that  you  could  educate 
boys  up  to  a  fair  proficiency  in  both  tongues  in  fewer  years  than  it  taked  those 
pedagogues  to  teach  their  babble,  oh,  Erasmus,  how  I  longed  that  I  could  make 
you  the  master  of  my  school !  I  have  indeed  some  hope  that  you  will  give  us  a 
helping  hand  in  teaching  our  teachers  when  you  leave  those  *  Cantabrigians.'  . 

*'  With  respect  to  our  friend  Linacre  I  will  follow  your  advice  so  kindly  and 
prudently  given. 

**  Do  not  give  up  looking  for  an  under-master  if  there  should  be  any  one  at 
Cambridge  who  would  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  be  under  the  head- 
master. .  .  ' 

**  As  to  what  you  say  about  your  occasional  skirmishes  with  the  ranks'  of 
the  Scotists  on  my  behalf,  I  am  glad  to  have  such  a  champion  to  defend  me. 
But  it  is  an  unequal  and  inglorious  contest  for  you ;  for  what  glory  is  it  to 
you  to  put  to  rout  a  cloud  of  flies  ?  What  thanks  do  you  deserve  from  me  for 
cutting  down  reeds  ?    It  is  a  contest  more  necessary  than  glorious  or  difficult  !'* 

While  Colet  acquiesced  in  the  view  expressed  by  Erasmus  as  to 
the  high  qualities  required  in  a  schoolmaster,  he  gave  practical  proof 
of  his  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  calling  by  the  liberal  remuneration 
he  offered  to  secure  one. 

At  a  time  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  received  as  his 
salary  one  hundred  marks,  with  a  similar  sum  for  the  commons  of 
himself  and  his  clerk,  making  in  all  £133  per  annimi,^  Colet  offered 
to  the  head-master  of  his  school  £35  per  annum  and  a  house  to 
live  in  besides.  This  was  practical  proof  that  Colet  meant  to  secure 
the  services  of  more  than  a  mere  common  grammarian.  He  had 
in  view  for  his  head-master,  Lilly,  the  friend  and  felloTV-student  of 
More,  who  had  mastered  the  Latin  language  in  Italy,  and  even 
travelled  farther  East  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  Greek.  He  was 
well  versed  not  only  in  the  Greek  authors,  but  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  having  lived  some  years  on  the  island  of 
Rhodes.^  He  had  returned  home  by  way  of  Jerusalem,  and  had 
recently  opened  a  private  school  in  London.^  He  was,  moreover, 
the  godson  of  Grocyn,  and  himself  an  Oxford  student.  He  had 
at  one  time  shared  with  More  some  ascetic  tendencies,  but  like  hi^ 
friend  had  wisely  stopped  short  of  Carthusian  vows.  He  was,  in 
truth,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Colet  and  his  friends, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  Erasmus,  "  a  thorough  master  in  the  art  of 
educating  youth."  *  Thus  Colet  had  found  a  head-master  ready  to 
be  fully  installed  in  his  office,  as  soon  as  the  building  was  completed. 
But  an  under-master  was  not  so  easy  to  find.     Colet  had  written 

(1)  In  4  Henry  VIII.  (1513)  Lord  Chancellor  Warham  received  100  marks  salary, 
and  100  marks  for  conmions  of  himself  and  clerk  =  200  marks,  or  £133.  Brewer* 
Letters,  &c.,  of  Henry  VIIL,  cviii.,  note  (3). 

(2)  Prefatory  Letter  of  Beatus  Ilhenanus  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  More's  £pi' 
grammata,  printed  at  Basic,  1518  and  1520. 

(3)  Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  p.  370,  Miscellanies,  No.  vi. 

(4)  "  Recto  instituenda;  pubis  artifex." 
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to  Erasmus  in  September,  loll,  wishing  him  to  look  one  out  for 
him,^  and  in  the  letter  last  quoted  had  again  repeated  his  request. 
Erasmus  wrote  agaiii  in  October,  and  informed  him  that  he  had 
mentioned  his  want  to  some  of  the  college  dons. .  One  of  them  had 
replied  by  sneeringly  asking,  '*  Who  would  put  up  with  the  life  of 
a  schoolmaster  who  could  get  a  living  in  any  other  way  ?  "  Where- 
upon Erasmus  modestly  urged  that  he  thought  the  education  of 
youth  was  the  most  honourable  of  all  callings,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  labour  more  pleasing  to  God  than  the  Christian  training  of 
boys.  .  At  which  the  Cambridge  master  turned  up  his  nose  in 
•contempt,  and  scornfully  replied,  "  If  any  one  wants  to  give  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  service  of  Christ,  let  him  enter  a  monastery  !  '* 
Erasmus  ventured  to  question  whether  St.  Paul  did  not  place  true 
religion  rather  in  works  of  charity — in  doing  as  much  good  as 
possible  to  our  neighbours  ?  The  other  rejected  altogether  so  crude 
4  notion.  "  Behold,"  said  he,  "  we  must  leave  all ;  in  that  is  perfec- 
tion." "He  scarcely  can  be  said  to  leave  all,"  promptly  returned 
Erasmus,  **  who,  when  he  has  a  chance  of  doing  good  to  others, 
refuses  the  task  because  it  is  too  hiunble  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 
"And  then,"  wrote  Erasmus,  "lest  I  should  get  into  a  quarrel  I 
bade  the  man  good-bye."  ^ 

This,  he  said,  was  an  example  of  "  Scotistical  wisdom,"  and  he 
told  Colet  that  he  did  not  care  often  to  meddle  with  these  self- 
satisfied  Scotists ;  well  knowing  that  no  good  would  come  of  it. 

It  would  seem  that  after  all  a  worthy  under-master  did  turn  up 
at  Cambridge,  willing  to  work  under  Lilly,  and  hereafter  to  become 
his  son-in-law;  so  that  with  schoolmasters  already  secured,  and 
schoolbooks  in  course  of  preparation,  Colet's  enterprise  seemed  likely 
fairly  to  get  imder  .weigh  so  soon  as  the  building  should  be  completed 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

Frederic  Seebohm. 

(1)  Colet  to  Erasmus,  Sept.  1511,  not  as  Brewer  dates  it  (No.  4448}  1513,  for  the  same 
reason  as  Kos.  4447  and  4528. 

(2)  Eras.  Epist.  cl.— Brewer,  4528.    Dated  29  October,  1513,  but  as  it  mentions  tho 
**  Jk  Oopia  "  being  in  hand,  it  must  have  been  written  in  1511. 
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The  much-talked-of  Royal  Commission  on  Oath-taking  is  at  length 
appointed,  and  the  most  painful  efforts  at  nnderstanding  what  it  is 
that  the  Commissioners  are  expected  to  inquire  into  will  leave  the 
reader  of  the  document  which  names  them  utterly  in  the  dark.  The 
first  step  of  the  peers,  the  privy-councillors,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
who  are  summoned  to  this  important  duty  must  be  to  apply  to  the 
Gfovernment  for  an  explanation  as  to  what  is  expected  of  them.  Ther 
are  appointed  "to  inquire  what  oaths,  affirmations,  and  declarations 
are  required  to  be  taken  or  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of/ter  than 
those  required  to  be  taken  or  made  by  members  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  or  by  prelates  or  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  or 
by  any  person  examined  as  a  witness  in  any  court  of  justice,  or  in 
any  criminal  or  other  proceeding  before  justices,  or  otherwise  of  a 
judicial  nature ;  and  to  report  their  opinion  whether  any,  and  which 
of  such  oaths,  affirmations,  and  declarations  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  whether  any,  or  what,  alteration  may  be  made  in  the  temiK 
of  such  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  retain.*'  Taken  as  thoj-  stand, 
these  directions  imply  that  everj'-  species  of  existing  Oath  is  to  be 
excluded  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Commissioners,  and  we  are 
driven  to  guess  by  what  special  grammatical  blunder  the  absurd 
result  is  attained.  Probably  the  blunder  is  the  substitution,  of  the 
word  "or"  for  the  word  "either"  after  the  words  "members  of 
either  House  of  Parliament ; "  and  if  this  be  the  interpretation  of  the 
mystery,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  intended  that  the  whole  range  of 
extra-parliamentary  swearing  is  to  undergo  a  thorough  revision. 

That  the  Commissioners,  in  undertaking  such  a  work,  will  boldly 
look  the  whole  matter  in  the  face,  and  as  a  preliminary  inquirr 
ask  themselves  what  are  their  own  views  as  to  the  essential  nature 
of  an  oath,  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  Commissions,  especially  of  the  very  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 
Commission  in  question,  to  trouble  themselves  very  much  about  iirst 
principles.  Anything  like  an  agreement  on  such  a  matter  between 
such  men  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Lowe,  Judge  Shee,  and  Dean 
Milman,  who  are  among  the  ablest  members  of  the  Commission,  can 
scarcely  be  looked  for  by  the  most  sanguine  of  optimists.  The  utmost, 
therefore,  that  is  to  be  hoped  for  is  some  practical  recommendation 
for  the  diminution  of  the  nmnber  of  oaths,  and  possibly  some  such 
toning  down,  so  to  say,  of  the  startling  phraseology  of  the  oath  as  at 
present  administered  in  courts  of  justice,  as  may  pave  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  a  more  philosophical  and  more  religious  practice  than 
that  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  past.  At  the  s;ime 
^ime,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  those  who  are  indisposed  to  any  more 
weeping  change,  what  they  really  intend  when  they  uphold  a  law 
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which  compels  every  witness  in  a  court  of*  justice  to  add  the  words 
"  So  help  me,  God  *'  to  his  promise  that  he  will  tell  the  truth.  \\Tiat 
is  it,  in  other  words,  that  a  person  who  takes  an  oath  is  intended  to 
mean  when  he  uses  these  awful  words  ? 

There  is  but  one  possible  explanation  of  them.  They  are  employed 
by  the  law  to  terrify  a  heedless  or  partially  unprincipled  person  inta 
telling  the  truth ;  but  their  actual  signification,  if  they  have  any 
intelligible  meaning  at  all,  is  so  frightful  that  nothing  but  the  force 
of  habit  and  long-standing  tradition  coidd  reconcile  us  to  their  adop- 
tion. When  a  man  says,  "  I  am  telling  the  truth,  so  help  me,  God,"  he 
is  expressing  a  desire  that  if  he  is  not  telling  the  truth,  he  may  be 
cast  off  for  over  by  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  condemned 
to  eternal  misery.  He  is  deliberately  staking  eternity  upon  the 
courage  and  honesty  with  which  he  may  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  his 
thoughts  under  the  searching  probe  of  an  examination  in  which  no 
mercy  will  be  shown  him  in  the  process  of  extorting  his  unwilling 
admissions.  The  system  of  requiring  this  oath  is  based  upon  a 
threefold  hj^othesis.  It  assumes,  in  the  first  place,  the  truth  of  the 
theological  dogma  which  divides  sins  into  "  mortal ''  and  "  venial ;  " 
in  the  second  place,  the  capacity  of  any  individual  person  to  classify 
acts  imder  one  or  other  of  these  divisions  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment or  caprice ;  and  thirdly,  the  right  of  the  State  to  force  a  man  to 
do  that  which  it  desires,  under  the  penalty  of  his  committing  an  act 
which  in  his  conscience  he  holds  to  be  a  "  mortal  sin,"  and  deserving 
of  eternal  damnation.  On  each  of  these  three  assimaptions  I  shall 
ventui-e  upon  a  few  brief  remarks,  partly  in  the  way  of  explanation, 
and  partly  in  the  way  of  argument. 

First,  as  to  the  theological  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
offences.  Upon  the  truth  or  mistake  of  the  distinction  nothing  need 
now  be  said.  Like  every  one  else  who  has  examined  the  subject,  I  have 
my  own  opinion  upon  it ;  but  all  that  is  necessary  for  my  argument  is 
to  explain  to  those  who  are  less  familiar  mth  it  what  these  two  words 
are  technically  meant  to  imply.  This  distinction  rests  on  the  hj^po- 
theais  that  the  Divine  Lawgiver  has  enforced  obedience  to  his  will  by 
two  distinct  penalties,  attached  respectively  to  two  classes  of  offences. 
It  is  held  that  one  class  of  offences  is  visited  with  a  low  degree  of 
punishment,  and  the  other  (unless  repented  of)  by  eternal  damnation. 
The  commission  of  the  former  class  is,  therefore,  not  held  to  imply  a 
distinct  and  deliberate  rejection  of  the  Divine  authority  as  such,  but 
to  be  compatible  with  a  sincere,  though  imperfect,  religious  life.  The 
commission  of  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  implies  nothing  less  than 
the  repudiation  of  the  right  of  the  Creator  to  control  the  acts  of  his 
creatures.  Of  course,  in  every  case  it  is  presupposed  that  the  offender 
is  aware  of  the  law  he  is  breaking,  and  of  the  penalty  by  which  it  is 
sanctioned ;  so  that  in  reality,  through  a  deficiency  in  knowledge,  a 
man   may  be  morally  guilty  of  a  mortal  offence,  though  by  the 
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objective  Divine  enactment  the  act  itself  may  be  of  the  venial  kind ; 
and  so  conversely,  the  commission  of  a  technically  mortal  sin  may 
imply  nothing  more  than  venial  sinfulness.  This  theoretical  classifi- 
cation is  maintained  with  more  or  less  definitiveness  by  all  the  divisions 
of  Christendom  called  "  orthodox,"  and  it  underlies  a  vast  amount  of 
the  vague  floating  popular  opinion  of  people  who  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  any  very  accurate  views  of  religious  subjects  altogether.  In 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  the  commission  of  venial  sins  is  held 
to  lead  to  purgatory,  and  the  commission  of  mortal  sins  to  hell-fire. 

Now  the  solemn  taking  of  an  oath  as  required  in  our  courts  of 
justice  is  nothing  less  than  a  recognition  of  perjury  as  a  mortal  sin. 
When  a  man  says,  **  So  help  me,  God,"  and  intends  to  give  false 
evidence,  he  is  deliberately  saying,  "  If  I  do  not  speak  the  truth,  may 
God  reject  me  and  punish  me  as  an  outcast  from  His  presence,  as  one 
who  has  repudiated  all  allegiance  to  Him."  If  the  words  mean  less 
than  this,  they  mean  nothing  at  all  in  the  way  of  creating  an  obliga- 
tion upon  the  conscience  of  the  swearer.  And  that  they  do  mean 
this,  is  the  imiversal  opinion  among  all  respectable  classes  of  society, 
both  in  England  and  elsewhere.  There  exists  every  where  a  distinct 
horror  of  perjury  as  a  sin  altogether  sui  genens,  vague  enough,  no 
doubt,  but  still  such  as  can  be  traced  to  no  other  source  than  a 
belief  that  a  man  who  tells  a  lie  and  then  exclaims  "  It  is  true,  so 
help  me,  God,"  thereby  repudiates  the  favour  and  assistance  of  the 
Creator.  Knowing  that  this  belief  exists,  it  is  the  constant  practice 
of  barristers,  when  cross-examining  unwilling  or  half-disreputable 
witnesses,  again  and  again  to  remind  them  that  they  are  on  their 
oath,  and  not  merely  called  on  to  tell  the  truth  in  an  ordinary  way. 
They  know  that  there  are  innumerable  persons  capable  of  being  thus 
influenced  by  a  moral  pressure,  and  who,  though  they  would  add  ho 
to  lie  with  little  scruple,  treating  them  as  "venial"  ofiences,  would 
45hrink  from  what  they  hold  to  be  the  daring  impiety  of  a  false  oath. 
•  Here,  then,  we  encounter  the  second  objection  to  the  existing 
system.  The  opinion  that  perjury  is  a  mortal  sin  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  opinion  that  in  the  one  particular  case  in  hand,  tiie 
court  is  a  lawful  authority,  such  as  to  bind  the  conscience  of  the 
witness.  We,  living  in  this  present  day  in  England,  are  happily  n^^ 
troubled  practically  with  difficulties  of  tliis  kind.  When  oaths  are 
administered  in  our  courts  of  law,  they  are  encountered  by  no  puzzling 
questions  as  to  the  legitimate  position  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  or  by 
any  conflict  between  one  authority  and  another  in  the  domain  of 
conscience.  But  there  have  been  times,  and  there  may  be  tim^ 
again,  as  there  certainly  now  are  certain  countries  abroad,  in  which 
the  rights  of  existing  courts  of  law  are  utterly  denied  by  more  or  less 
numerous  sections  of  the  people.  The  Neapolitan  Bourbonists  are  as 
far  as  possible  from  recognising  the  legal  authority  of  the  South 
Italian  tribunals   to   try  persons  accused  of  any  sort  of  political 
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offences.  They  now  repudiate  their  claim  to  administer  oaths  in 
such  cases,  just  as  under  the  Stuarts,  under  the  Commonwealth,  and 
long  after  the  Stuart  dynasty  was  ended,  vast  numbers  of  English- 
men, Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen  repudiated  all  similar  claims  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  See,  then,  the  complications  of  casuistry 
introduced  by  such  a  conflict  between  force  and  conscience.  English 
law,  and  in  fact  all  law,  holds  that  contracts  made  under  duresse  and 
through  bodily  terror  arc  ipso  facto  void.  An  oath  enforced  by 
terror  in  such  cases  would  therefore  be  held  to  be  ipno  facto  void  by  a 
witness  who  in  his  conscience  rejected  the  legal  authority  of  a  court. 
I  am  not,  I  may  remind  the  reader,  arguing  what  is  actually  right 
or  wrong ;  I  am  only  calling  attention  to  the  perplexities  of  a  scru- 
pulous conscience  which  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  created  in 
such  cases.  Surely  it  requires  no  words  to  prove  that  very  many  most 
conscientious  minds  would  hold  that  an  oath  thus  forced  upon  them 
was  no  oath  at  all.  So  far  as  it  would  be  possible  to  do  it  with 
safet}',  they  would  deny  or  assert  whatever  they  chose  to  deny  or 
assert,  without  the  smallest  reference  to  the  words  of  the  oath  they 
had  uttered,  and  which  they  woidd  regard  as  mere  unmeaning  sounds, 
formed  by  their  bodily  lips.  And  just  such  casuistical  difficulties  as 
these,  which  have  perplexed  the  noblest  minds,  arc  those  which  in 
their  basest  form  are  present  in  the  thoughts  of  a  large  number  of 
those  persons  who  are  examined  either  as  witnesses  or  principals  in 
our  courts  of  law  at  this  very  day.  Such  persons  are  not  without 
consciences  altogether,  and  they  are  impressed  with  a  certain  amount 
of  dread  of  the  abstract  guilt  of  perjury.  But  as  to  the  rights  of 
law  and  its  administrators,  their  notions  are  just  of  that  hazy 
kind  which  lays  them  open  to  the  belief  that  all  is  fair  against  a 

<  judge  and  jury.  In  the  present  disorganised  condition  of  the  lower 
orders,  there  are  few  more  lamentable  features  than  the  supposed 
antagonism  existing  between   their  interests  and  the  law   of  the 

'  land.  They  view  it,  not  as  we  do,  in  the  light  of  a  protector,  but  as 
a  restraint  to  be  evaded,  or  as  an  enemy  to  be  beaten.  Accordingly, 
their  vague  notions  about  oaths  are  rendered  still  more  vague  by 
doubts  as  to  the  rights  of  the  authority  that  imposes  them.     And 

.hence  that  singular  hovering  between  truth-telling  and  perjurj- 
which  is  so  frequent  in  our  courts,  in  which  the  only  fact  that  is 
clear  is  the  hopelessness  of  getting  at  the  real  truth  by  any  amount 
of  examination  on  the  part  of  judge,  counsel,  or  jury.  I  do  not 
pretend,  of  course,  that  these  theoretical  difficulties  are  present  in 
any  distinct  shape  in  the  minds  of  criminals   or  witnesses.     But 

.  nevertheless  they  do  exist  in  such  vitality  as  materially  to  influence 

.  the  practical  conduct ;  just  as  in  all  private  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  people  act  without  hesitation,  though  the  number  of  those 
who  have  formed  clear  ideas  on  rights  and  motives,  and  the  recon- 

•  cile;ncnt  of  apparently  conflicting  duties,  is  few  indeed..  How  utterly 
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worthless,  then,  is  a  system  which,  on  its  application,  is  incessantly 
breaking  down,  from  the  sheer  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  ordinary 
human  nature !  How  absurd  it  is  to  expect  the  semi-cultivated  or 
nearly  barbarous  multitude  to  be  adepts  in  casuistry  and  tender  in 
conscience,  and  then  to  marvel  at  the  failure  of  the  hideously  irre- 
verent administration  of  an  awful  formula  in  extracting  the  truths 
which  they  desire  to  conceal ! 

Such  being  the  nature  of  these  oaths  and  the  perplexities  of  their 
application,  what  right,  I  venture  to  ask,  has  any  governing  power 
to  compel  a  man  to  place  himself  in  the  terrible  position  which  this 
swearing  implies  ?  What  right  has  the  State  to  attempt  to  enforce  its 
orders  by  spiritual  penalties  ?  What  right  has  it  to  compel  any  human 
being  to  repudiate  his  allegiance  to  his  ilaker  as  the  alternative  of 
answering  truly  to  the  questions  of  a  judge  or  an  examining  counsel? 
We  are  all  of  us  gradually  coming  round  to  the  conviction  that  the 
enforcement  of  spiritual  obligations  by  temporal  and  physical  penal- 
ties is  a  violation  of  the  very  essence  of  spiritual  obligation  itself. 
Why,  then,  are  we  so  slow  to  recognise  the  corresponding  truth,  that 
secular  obligations  cannot  be  justly  enforced  by  spiritual  terrorism? 
Whether  or  not  the  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sin  be 
tenable — ^whether  or  not  a  man  deserves  to  be  punished  eternally  whio 
deliberately  says  **  May  God  reject  me  if  I  do  not  tell  the  truth/' 
and  immediately  lies — the  application  of  this  instrument  of  spiritual 
torture  to  his  soul  is  as  shocking  and  irrational  as  the  old  applica- 
tion of  the  instruments  of  physical  torture  to  the  bodies  of  heretics 
by  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Moreover,  in  real  truth,  oaths  are,  after  all,  a  mere  casuistical 
fiction.  They  are  the  creation  of  an  imaginary  obligation  which  has 
no  existence  except  in  the  minds  of  those  who  take  them.  5o 
man,  and  no  national  legislature,  can  alter  or  modify  the  relation  in 
which  each  person  stands  towards  the  Divine  law  and  the  Divine 
Lawgiver.  The  assumption  that  a  court  of  justice  can  invent  laws  of 
moral  right  and  wrong  for  the  purposes  of  society,  and  uphold  them 
with  spiritual  sanctions,  is  so  monstrous,  that  it  has  only  to  be  brought 
into  the  light  of  day  to  disappear  like  ghosts  at  cock-crow.  A  itri*' 
ness  in  a  court  either  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  speak  the  truth* 
or  he  is  not  under  it.  If  he  is  under  it,  no  swearing  can  deepen  that 
obligation,  because  it  is  not  originally  the  creation  either  of  th^ 
witness  himself  or  of  mere  himian  law.  If  he  is  not  under  it,  no 
swearing  can  create  the  obligation.  By  the  hypothesis,  the  telling  of 
truth  in  a  court  of  justice  is  recognised  as  a  duty  to  our  Creator,  other- 
wise the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  God  at  all  would  be  ridicidous. 
Whether,  then,  it  be  a  great  sin  or  a  small  sin  to  give  false  evidence, 
no  human  authority  can  modify  its  greatness  or  its  littleness  by 
merely  adding  to  it  or  taking  from  it  some  additional  spiritual  penalty 
at  discretion.     Here,  in  truth,  we  get  at  the  fundamental  fidlacj  in- 
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volvcd.  To  bear  false  witness  is  an  offence  of  a  certain  definite  quality 
of  guilt ;  and,  forgetting  that  an  offence  is  one  thing,  and  the  particular 
penalty  involved  is  another,  we  fancy  that  by  the  addition  of  the 
words  "  So  help  me,  God,"  we  can  compel  a  man  to  consign  himself  to 
eternal  misery  for  an  offence  which  without  that  formida  would  be 
venial  in  its  kind. 

And  this  I  take  to  be  the  true  spirit  of  the  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  where  the  question  of  swearing  is  treated  of.  Their 
meaning  appears  to  be  simply  this,  that  an  oath  is  an  unmeaning 
form  of  words,  which  makes  not  the  slightest  alteration  in  existing 
facts  or  duties.  They  are  a  foolish  and  profitless  device  for  altering 
the  eternal  relations  between  the  Creator  and  the  created,  in  order  to 
loosen  the  obligations  of  truth-telling.  Swearing,  it  is  popularly 
supposed,  is  employed  fo  strengthen  these  obligations;  but  if  any 
candid  person  will  examine  the  well-known  passages  in  the  first  of 
tiie  four  Gospels,  he  will  find  that  swearing  is  there  treated  as  an 
invention  for  the  introduction  of  ridicidous  quibbles,  the  practical 
result  of  which  is  to  make  men  unscrupulous  in  the  matter  of  lying. 
And  the  ground  on  which  these  quibbles  are  disposed  of  is  the 
absolute  power  and  right  of  the  Creator  over  the  creature,  and  the 
silliness  of  any  attempt  to  alter  the  moral  nature  of  human  acts  by 
any  verbal  tricks  whatsoever.  That  the  demoralising  influence  of 
oaths  thus  pointed  out  by  the  Great  Foimder  of  Christianity  is  at  the 
present  time  most  painfully  visible,  will  be  denied  by  no  one  who  is 
fimiiliar  with  the  administration  of  the  law  in  this  country.  Not 
merely  is  the  very  idea  of  social  and  religious  duty  dragged  into  the 
mire  by  the  manner  in  which  oaths  are  usually  administered,  but  the 
system  has  created  a  theory  that  there  is  no  very  jserious  guilt  in 
simply  lying  in  a  court  of  justice. 

What,  then,  according  to  the  views  I  have  briefly  urged,  ought  to 
be  our  substitute  for  an  oath  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  We  want 
nothing  but  a  distinct  declaration  that  the  witness  recognises  the 
right  of  the  Court  to  examine  him  in  the  matter  in  hand,  and  that 
thus  recognising  the  lawfulness  of  the  tribunal  he  will  speak  nothing 
but  the  truth.  The  mere  form  of  the  words  adopted  is  immaterial, 
provided  only  that  we  have  a  distinct  avowal  that  the  witness  is 
neither  jesting,  nor  sheltering  himself  imder  the  idea  that  he  is 
yielding  to  a  force  which  has  no  right  to  control  his  inner  assent. 
That  the  Report  of  the  new  Commission  wiU  venture  upon  anything 
80  sweeping  as  the  entire  abolition  of  all  oaths  is  not,  I  fear,  to  be 
expected ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  the  popular  mind  prepared  for  it.  Old 
superstitions,  of  whatever  kind,  die  very  hard;  and  we  may  be 
thankful  if  the  Commissioners  thoroughly  open  their  own  eyes  to  the 
demoralising  aspect  of  much  swearing,  and  recommend  such  prac- 
tical changes  as  shall  prepare  the  coimtry  for  its  final  and  conoiplete 
abolition.  J.  M.  Capes, 


VITTORIA. 
Chapter  XXVIII. 

THE   ESCAPE   OF   ANGELO. 

ViTTORiA  knew  better  than  Laura  that  the  task  was  easy  ;    she  had 
but  to  override  her  aversion  to  the  show  of  trifling  with  a  dead 
passion  ;  and  when  she  thought  of  Angelo  lying  helpless  in  the  swarm 
of  enemies,  and  that  Wilfrid  could  consent  to  use  his  tragic  advan- 
tage to  force  her  to  silly  love-play,  his  selfishness  wrought  its  reflec- 
tion, so  that  she  became  sufficiently  unjust  to  forget  her  marvellous 
personal  influence  over  him.     Even  her  tenacious  sentiment  concern- 
ing his  white  imiform  was  clouded.      She  very  soon  ceased  to  be 
shamefaced  in  her  own  fancy.      At  dawn  she  stood  at  her  window 
looking  across  the  valley  of  Meran,  and  felt  the  whole  scene  in  a  song 
of  her  heart,  with  the  faintest  recollection  of   her  having  passed 
through  a  tempest  overnight.       The  warm  southern    glow  of  the 
enfoliaged  valley  recalled  her  living  Italy,  and  Italy  her  voice.     She 
grew  wakefully  glad :    it  was  her  nature,  not  her  mind,  that  had 
twisted  in  the  convulsions  of  last  night's  horror  of  shame.     The  chirp 
of  healthy  blood  in  full-flowing  veins  dispersed  it ;    and  as  a  tropical 
atmosphere  is  cleared  by  the  hurricane,  she  lost  her  depression  and 
went  down  among  her  enemies  possessed  by  an  inner  delight,  that 
was  again  of  her  nature,  not  of  her  mind.     She  took  her  gladness  for 
a  happy  sign  that  she  had  power  to  rise  buoyant  above  circumstance : 
and  though  aware  that  she  was  getting  to  see  things  in  harsh  outlines, 
she  was  unconscious  of  her  haggard  imagination. 

The  Lenkensteins  had  projected  to  escape  the  blandishments  of 
Vienna  by  residing  during  the  winter  in  Venice,  where  Wilfrid  and 
his  sister  were  to  be  the  guests  of  the  countess ; — a  pleasant  prospect 
that  was  dashed  out  by  an  official  visit  from  Colonel  Zofel  of  the 
Meran  garrison,  through  whom  it  was  known  that  Lieutenant  Pier- 
son,  while  enjoying  his  full  liberty  to  investigate  the  charms  of  the 
neighbourhood,  might  not  extend  his  excursions  beyond  a  pedestrian 
day's  limit ; — ^he  was,  in  fact,  under  surveillance.  The  colonel 
formally  exacted  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would  not  attempt  to 
pass  the  bounds,  and  explained  to  the  duchess  that  the  injunction 
was  favourable  to  the  lieutenant,  as  implying  that  he  must  be  ready 
at  any  moment  to  receive  the  order  to  join  his  regiment.  Will'rid 
bowed  with  a  proper  soldierly  submission.  Respecting  the  criminal 
whom  his  men  were  pursuing,  Colonel  Zofel  said  that  he  was  sparing 
no  efibrts  to  come  on  his  traces ;  he  supposed,  from  what  he  had 
heard  in  the  Ultenthal,  that  Guidascarpi  was  on  his  back  somewhere 
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within  a  short  range  of  Mcran.  Vittoria  strained  her  ears  to  the 
coloners  German :  she  fancied  his  communication  to  be  that  he  sus- 
pected Angelo's  presence  in  Meran. 

The  official  part  of  his  visit  being  terminated,  the  colonel  addressed 
some  questions  to  the  duchess  concerning  the  night  of  the  famous 
Fifteenth  at  La  Scala.   He  was  an  amateur,  and  spoke  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  reports  of  the  new  prima  donna.     The  duchess  perceived  that 
he  was  asking  for  an  introduction  to  the  heroine  of  the  night,  and 
graciously  said  that  perhaps  that  very  prima  donna  would  make 
amends  to  him  for  his  absence  on  the  occasion.      Vittoria  checked  a 
movement  of  revolt  in  her  frame.      She  cast  an  involuntary  look  at 
Wilfrid.     "  Now  it  begins,"  she  thought,  and  went  to  the  piano  :  she 
had  previously  refused  to  sing.     Wilfrid  had  to  bend  his  head  over 
his  betrothed  and  listen  to  her  whisperings.     He  did  so,  carelessly 
swaying  his  hand  to  the  measure  of  the  aria,  with  an  increasing  bitter 
comparison  of  the  two  voices.     Lena  persisted  in  tallying ;  she  was 
indignant    at  his  abandonment   of   the  journey   to   Venice;      she 
reproached  him  as  feeble,  inconsiderate,  indiffi)rent.      Then  for  an 
instant  she  would  pause  to  hear  the  voice,  and  renew  her  assault. 
"  We  ought  to  be  thankful  that  she  is  not  singing  a  song  of  death 
and  destruction  to  Us !     The  archduchess  is  coming  to  Venice.     If 
you  are  presented  to  her  and  please  her,  and  get  the  writs  of  naturalisa- 
tion prepared,  you  will  be  one  of  us  completely,  and  your  fortune  is 
made.     If  you  stay  here — why  should  you  stay  ?      It  is  nothing  but 
your  imcle's  caprice.    I  am  too  angry  to  care  for  music.    If  you  stay, 
you  will  earn  my  contempt.      I  will  not  be  buried  another  wesk  in 
such  a  place.     I  am  tired  of  weeping.    We  all  go  to  Venice  :  Captain 
Weisspriess  follows  us.     We  are  to  have  endless  balls,  an  opera,  a 
court  there — with  whom  am  I  to  dance,  pray,  when  I  am  out  of 
mourning  ?     Am  I  to  sit  and  govern  ray  feet  under  a  chair,  and  gaze 
like  an  imbecile  nun  ?     It  is  too  preposterous.     I  am  betrothed  to 
you ;  I  wish,  I  wiah  to  behave  like  a  betrothed.      The  archduchess 
herself  will  laugh  to  see  me  chained  to  a  chair.      I  shall  have  to 
reply  a  thousand  times  to  *  Where  is  he  ? '     What  can  I  answer  ? 
*  WouldnH  come,'  will  be  the  only  true  reply." 

During  this  tirade,  Vittoria  was  singing  one  of  her  old  songs,  well 
known  to  Wilfrid,  which  brought  the  vision  of  a  foaming  weir,  and 
moonlight  between  the  branches  of  a  great  cedar-tree,  and  the  lost 
love  of  his  heart  sitting  by  his  side  in  the  noising  stillness.  He  was 
tturc  that  she  could  be  singing  it  for  no  one  but  for  him.  The  leap 
taken  by  his  spirit  from  this  time  to  that,  was  shorter  than  from  the 
past  back  to  the  present. 

"You  do  not  applaud,"  said  Lena  when  the  song  had  ceased. 
Ho  murmured :  "  I  never  do,  in  drawing-rooms." 
"  A  cantatrice  expects  it  everywhere ;  these  creatures  live  on  it." 
VOL.  V.  o  o 
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'' I'll  tell  her,  if  you  like,  what  ice  thought  of  it^  whaal.  take  het 
down  to  my  sister,  presently." 

"Are  you  not  to  take  me  down  ?  " 
.  "The  etiquette. ifi  to  hand  her  up  to  you.". 

"Noy.no !"  Lena  insisted,  in  abhorrence  of  etiquette;,  but^ Wilfrid 
said  pointedly  that  his  sister's  feelings  muit  be  spaxecb  ^Her 
husband  is  an  animal :  he  is  a  millionaire  ci1y-of-Ik>nGbK  mexchant ; 
conceive  him  !  He  has  drunk  himself  gouty  on  port  wine,  and  here 
he  is  for  the  grape-cure." 

.  "  Ah  !  in  that  England  of  yours,  women  marry  for  wealth,"  said 
Lena. 

"  Yes,  in  yom*  Austria  they  have  a  better  motive,"  he  interpreted 
her  sentiment. 

"  Say,  in  our  Austria." 

"  Li  our  Austria,  certainly." 
.    "  And  with  our  holy  religion  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  yet  mine." 
.  "  It  will  be  ?  "     She  put  the  question  eagerly. 
.  Wil&id  hesitated,  and  by  his  adept  hesitation  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing her  off  the  jealous  scent. 

"  Say  that  it  wiU  be,  my  Wilfrid !  " 

"  You  must  give  me  time." 

"  This  subject  always  makes  you  cold." 

"  My  own  Lena !  " 

"  Can  I  be,  if  we  are  doomed  to  be  parted  when  we  die  P  " 

There  is  small  space  for  compunction  in  a  man's  heart  when  he  is 
in  Wilfrid's  state,  burning  with  .the  revival  of  what  seemed  to  him  a 
superhuman  attachment.  He  had  no  design  to  break  his  acknow- 
ledged bondage  to  Coimtess  Lena,  and  answered  her  tender,  speech 
almost  as  tenderly. 

It  never  occurred  to  him,  as  he  was  walking. down  to  Meran  with 
Vittoria,  that  she  could  suppose  him  to  be  bartering  to  help  rescue 
the  life  of  a  wretched  man  in  return  for  soft  confidential  looks  of 
entreaty;  nor  did  he  reflect  that,  when  cast  on  him,  they  might 
mean  no  more  than  the  wish  to  move  him  for  a  charitable  purpose. 
The  completeness  of  her  fascination  was  shown  by  his  reading  her 
entirely  by  his  own  emotions,  so  that  a  lowly-uttered  word,  or  a 
wavering  imwilHng  glance,  made  him  think  that  she  was  subdued  by 
the  charm  of  the  old  days. 

"Is  it  here ?  "  she  said,  stopping  under  the  first  Italian  name  sh^ 
saw  ill  the  arcade  of  shops. 

"  How  on  earth  have  you  guessed  it  ?  "  he  asked,  astonished. 

She  told  him  to  wait  at  the  end  of  the  arcade,  and  passed  in. 
When  she  joined  him  again,  she  was  downcast.  They  went  straight 
to  Adela's  hotel,  where  the  one  thing  which  gave  her  animation  was 
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the  hearing  that  Mr.  Sedley  had  met  an  EngKsh  doctor  there,  and 
had  placed  himself  in  his  hands.  Adela  dressed  splendidly  for  her 
presentation  to  the  duchess.  Having  done  so,  she  noticed  Vittoria'» 
depressed  coimtenance  and  difficult  breathing;  She  commanded  her 
to  see  the  doctor.  Vittoria  consented,  and  made  use  of  him.  She 
eould  tell  Laura  confidently  at  night  that  Wilfrid  would  not  betray 
Angelo,  though  she  had  not  spoken  one  direct  word  to-  him  on  the 
subject. 

Wilfrid  was  peculiarly  adept  in  the  idle  game  he  played;  One 
idio  is  intent  upon  an  evil  end  is  open  to  expose  his  plan.  But  he 
had  none  in  view ;  he  lived  for  the  luxurious  sensation  of  being  near 
the  woman  who  fascinated  him,  and  who  was  now  positively  abashed 
when  by  his  side.  Adeld  suggested  to  him  faintly — she  believed 
it  was  her  spontaneous  idea — that  he  might  be  making  his  countess 
jealous.  He  assured  her  that  the  fancy  sprang  from  scenes  which 
she  remembered,  and  that  she  could  have  no  idea  of  the  pride  of  a 
highborn  Austrian  girl,  who  was  incapable  of  conceiving  jealousy 
of  a  person  below  her  class.  Adela  replied  that  it  was  not  his 
manner  so  muck  as  Emilia's  which  might  arouse  the  suspicion ;  but 
she  immediately  affected  to  appreciate  the  sentiments  of  a  highborn 
Austrian  girl  towards  a  cantatrice,  whose  gifts  we  regaid  simply  as 
an  aristocratic  entertainment.  Wilfrid  induced  his  sisters  to  relate 
Vittoria's  early  history  to  Countess  Lena ;  and  himself  almost  won- 
dered, when  he  heard  it  in  bare  words,  at  that  haunting  vision  of  the 
glory  of  Vittoria  at  La  Scala — ^where,  as  he  remembered,  he  would 
have  run  against  destruction  to  cling  to  her  lips.  Adela  was  at  first 
alarmed  by  the  concentrated  wrathfulness  whic^j  she  discovered  in 
the  bosom  of  Countess  Anna,  who,  as  their  intimacy  waxed,  spoke  of 
the  intruding  opera-siren  in  terms  hardly  proper  even  to  married 
women ;  but  it  seemed  right,  as  being  possibly  aristocratic.  Lena 
was  much  more  tolerant.  "  I  have  just  the  same  enthusiasm  for 
soldiers  that  my  Wilfrid  has  for  singers,"  she  said ;  and  it  afforded 
Adela  exquisite  pleasure  to  hear  her  tell  how  that  she  had  originally 
heard  of  the  "eccentric  young  Englishman,"  Greneral  Pierson's 
nephew,  as  a  Lmispiel — a  comedy ;  and  of  his  feats  on  horseback, 
and  his  duels,  and  his — "  he  was  very  wicked  over  here,  you  know  ;'• 
Lena  laughed.  She  assumed  the  pri\aleges  of  her  four-and-twenty 
years  and  her  rank.  Her  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  the  spring. 
She  announced  it  with  the  simplicity  of  an  independent  woman  of 
the  world,  adding,  "  That  is,  if  my  Wilfrid  will  oblige  me  by  not 
plunging  into  further  disgrace  with  the  General." 

**No;  you  will  not  marry  a  man  who  is  under  a  cloud,"  Anna 
Subjoined. 

'*  Certainly  not  a  soldier,"  said  Lena.  "  What  it  was  exactly  that 
he  did  at  La  Scala,  I  don't  know  and  don't  care  to  know,  but  he  was 
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then  ignorant  that  she  had  touched  the  hand  of  that  Guidascarpi. 
I  decide  by  this— he  was  valiant ;  he  defied  everybody :  therefore,  / 
forgive  him.     He  is  not  in  disgrace  with  nie.     I  will  reinstate  him." 

"  You  have  your  own  way  of  being  romantic,"  said  Anna.  "  A 
soldier  who  forgets  his  duty  is  in  my  opinion  only  a  brave  fool." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  many  gallant  officers  are  fond  of  fine 
voices,"  Lena  retorted. 

"  No  doubt  it  is  a  fashion  among  them,"  said  Anna. 

Adela  recoiled  with  astonishment  when  she  began  to  see  the  light 
in  which  the  sisters  regarded  Vittoria ;  and  she  was  loyal  enough  to 
hint  and  protest  on  her  friend's  behalf.  The  sisters  called  her  a 
very  good  soul.  "  It  may  not  be  in  England  as  over  here,"  said 
Anna.     "  We  have  to  submit  to  these  little  social  scourges." 

Lena  whispered  to  Adela,  "An  angry  woman  will  think  the 
worst.  I  have  no  doubt  of  my  Wilfrid.  If  I  had ! "  Her  eyes 
flashed.     Fire  was  not  wanting  in  her. 

The  difficulties  which  tasked  the  amiable  duchess  to  preserve  an 
outward  show  of  peace  among  the  antagonistic  elements  she  gathered 
together  were  increased  by  the  arrival  at  the  castle  of  Count  Len- 
kenstein,  Bianca's  husband,  and  head  of  the  family,  from  Bologna. 
He  was  a  tall  and  courtly  man,  who  had  one  face  for  his  Mends  and 
another  for  the  reverse  party ;  which  is  to  say  that  his  manners 
could  be  bad.  Coimt  Lenkenstein  was  accompanied  by  Count  Sera- 
biglione,  who  brought  Laura's  children  with  their  Roman  nurse, 
Assunta.  Lam*a  kissed  her  little  ones,  and  sent  them  out  of  her 
sight.  Vittoria  found  her  home  in  their  play  and  prattle.  She 
needed  a  refuge,  fojr  Count  Lenkenstein  was  singularly  brutal  in  his 
bearing  towards  her.  He  let  her  know  that  he  had  come  to  Meraii 
to  superintend  the  hunt  for  the  assassin,  Angelo  Gxddascarpi.  He 
attempted  to  exact  her  promise  in  precise  speech  that  she  would 
be  on  the  spot  to  testify  against  Angelo  when  that  foul  I'illain 
should  be  caught.  He  objected  openly  to  Laura's  children  going 
about  with  her.  Bitter  talk  on  every  starting  subject  was  exchanged 
across  the  duchess's  table.  She  herself  was  in  disgrace  on  Laura's 
account,  and  had  to  practise  an  overflowing  sweetness,  with  no  one 
to  second  her  efforts.  The  two  noblemen  spoke  in  accord  on  the 
biibble  revolution.  The  strong  hand— ay,  the  strong  hand !  The 
strong  hand  disposes  of  vermin.  Laura  listened  to  them,  pallid  with 
silent  torture.  "  Since  the  rascals  have  taken  to  assassination,  we 
know  that  we  have  them  at  the  dregs,"  said  Count  Lenkenstein. 
"  A  cord  round  the  throats  of  a  few  scores  of  them,  and  the  country 
"will  learn  the  virtue  of  docility." 

Laura  whispered  to  her  sister :  "  Have  you  espoused  a  hangman?" 

Such  dropping  of  deadly  shells  in  a  quiet  society  went  near  to 
ecattering  it  violently ;  but  the  union  was  necessitous.     Count  Len- 
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kenstein  desired  to  confront  Vittoria  and  Angelo;  Laura  would 
not  quit  her  side,  and  Amalia  would  not  expel  her  friend.  Count 
Lenkenstein  complained  roughly  of  Laura's  conduct ;  nor  did  Laura 
escape  her  father's  reproof.  "  Sir,  you  are  privileged  to  say  what  you 
will  to  me,"  she  responded,  'with  the  humility  which  exasperated  him. 

"  Yes,  you  bend,  you  bend,  that  you  may  be  stiff-necked  when  it 
suits  you,"  he  snapped  her  short. 

"  Surely  that  is  the  text  of  the  sermon  you  preach  to  our  Italy !  " 

**  A  little  more,  as  you  are  running  on  now,  madame,  and  '  our 
Italy '  will  be  froth  on  the  lijJs.     You  see,  she  is  ruined." 

"  Chi  le  fa,  le  sa,"  hummed  Laura ;  "  but  I  would  avoid  quoting 
you  as  that  authority." 

**  After  your  last  miserable  fiasco,  my  dear !  " 

"It  was  another  of  our  school  exercises.  We  had  not  been  good 
boys  and  girls.  We  had  learnt  our  lesson  imperfectly.  We  have 
received  our  punishment,  and  we  mean  to  do  better  next  time." 

"  Behave  seasonably,  fittingly ;  be  less  of  a  wasp ;  school  your 
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"  Bianca  is  a  pattern  to  me,  I  am  aware,"  said  Laura. 

**  She  is  a  good  wife." 

"  I  am  a  poor  widow." 

"  She  is  a  good  daughter." 

"I  am  a  wicked  rebel." 

*'  And  you  are  scheming  at  something  «o/r,"  said  the  little  nobleman , 
sagacious  so  far ;  but  he  was  too  eager  to  read  the  verification  of  the 
tentative  remark  in  her  face,  and  she  perceived  that  it  was  a  guess 
founded  on  her  show  of  spirit. 

"  Scheming  to  contain  my  temper,  which  is  much  tried,"  she  said. 
"But  I  suppose  it  supports  me.  I  can  always  keep  up  against 
hostility." 

"  You  provoke  it ;  you  provoke  it." 

"  My  instinct,  then,  divines  my  medicine." 

"  Exactly,  my  dear ;  your  personal  instinct.  That  instigates  you 
all.  And  none  are  so  easily  conciliated  as  these  Austrians.  Con- 
ciliate them,  and  you  have  them."  Count  Serabiglione  diverged 
into  a  repetition  of  his  theory  of  the  policy  and  mission  of  superior 
intelligences,  as  regarded  his  system  for  dealing  with  the  Austrians. 

Nurse  Assunta's  jealousy  was  worked  upon  to  separate  the  children 
from  Vittoria.  They  ran  down  with  her  no  more  to  meet  the  vast 
bowls  of  grapes  in  the  morning  and  feather  their  hats  with  vine-leaves. 
Deprived  of  her  darlings,  the  tonelessness  of  her  days  made  her  look 
to  Wilfrid  for  commiseration.  Father  Bemai-dua  was  too  continually 
exhortative,  and  fenced  too  much  to  "hit  the  eyeball  of  her  con- 
science," as  he  phrased  it,  to  afford  her  repose.  Wilfrid  could  tell 
himself  that  he  had  alreadv  done  much  for  her;  for  if  what  he 
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had  done  were  known,  his  career,  social  and  military,  was  Gilded. 
This  idea  being  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  security  delighted  him; 
he  was  accustomed  to  inquire  of  Angelo's  condition,  and  praise  the 
British  doctor  who  was  attending  him  gratuitously.  "  I  wish  I 
could  get  him  out  of  the  way,"  he  said,  and  frowned  as  in  a  mental 
struggle.  Vittoria  heard  him  repeat  his  '*  I  wish !  "  It  height^ied 
greatly  her  conception  of  the  sacrifice  he  would  be  making  on  her 
behalf  and  charity's.  She  spoke  with  a  reverential  tenderness, 
such  as  it  was  hard  to  suppose  a  woman  capable  of  addressing  to 
other  than  the  man  who  moved  her  soul.  The  words  she  uttered 
were  pure  thanks ;  it  was  the  tone  which  sent  them  winged  and 
shaking  seed.  She  had  spoken  partly  to  prompt  his  activity,  but 
her  self-respect  had  been  sustained  by  his  avoidance  of  the  dreaded 
old  themes,  and  that  grateful  feeling  made  her  voice  musically  rich. 

**  I  dare  not  go  to  him,  but  the  doctor  tells  me  the  fever  has  left 
him,  Wilfrid ;  his  wounds  are  healing ;  but  he  is  bandaged  from 
head  to  foot.  The  sword  pierced  his  side  twice,  and  his  arms  and 
hands  are  cut  horribly.  He  cannot  yet  walk.  If  he  is  discovered, 
he  is  lost.  Count  Lenkenstein  has  declared  that  he  will  stay  at  the 
castle  till  he  has  him  his  prisoner.  The  soldiers  are  all  round  us. 
They  know  that  Angelo  is  in  the  ring.  They  have  traced  him  all 
over  from  the  Valtellina  to  this  TJltenthal,  and  only  cannot  guees  that 
he  is  in  the  lion's  jaw.  I  rise  in  the  morning,  thinking,  *  Is  this 
to  be  the  black  day  ?  '     He  is  sure  to  be  caught." 

"  If  I  could  hit  on  a  plan,"  said  Wilfrid,  figuring  as  though  he 
had  a  diorama  of  impossible  schemes  revolving  before  his  eyes. 

"  I  could  believe  in  the  actual  whispering  of  an  angel  if  you  did. 
It  was  to  guard  me  that  Angelo  put  himself  in  peril." 

"  Then,",  said  Wilfrid,  "  I  am  his  debtor.  I  owe  him  as  much  as 
my  life  is  worth." 

"  Think,  think,"  she  urged ;  and  promised  affection,  devotion, 
veneration,  all  sorts  of  vague  things,  that  were  too  like  his  own 
sentiments  to  prompt  him  pointedly.  Yet  he  so  pledged  himself  to 
her  by  word,  and  prepared  his  own  mind  to  conceive  the  act  of 
service,  that  (as  he  did  not  reflect)  circumstance  might  at  any 
moment  plunge  him  into  a  gulf.  Conduct  of  this  sort  is  a  challenge 
sure  to  be  answered. 

One  morning  Vittoria  was  gladdened  by  a  letter  from  Rocco  Ricci, 
who  had  fled  to  Turin.  He  told  her  that  the  king  had  promised  to 
give  her  a  warm  welcome  in  his  capital,  where  her  name  was  famous. 
She  consulted  with  Laura,  and  they  resolved  to  go  as  soon  as  Angelo 
could  stand  on  his  feet.  Turin  was  cold  Italj',  but  it  was  Italy ;  and 
from  Turin  the  Italian  army  was  to  flow,  like  the  Mincio  from  the 
Garda  lake.  "  And  there,  too,  is  a  stage,"  Vittoria  thought,  in  a 
suddenly  revived  thirst  for  the  stage  and  a  field  for  woik.    She 
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determined  to  rnn  down  to  Meran  and  see  Angelo.  Laura  walked  a 
:  little  way  with  her,  till  WilMd,  alert  for  ihese  oeooaions,  joined 
them.  On  the  conmi^ioement  of  the  zig-zag  below,  there  irere 
soldiers,  the  sight  of  whom  was  not  confusing.  Military  messengers 
frequently  came  up  to  the  castle,  where  Count  Lenkenstein,  assisted  by 
•Count  Serabiglione,  examined  their  depositions,  the  Italian  in  the 
manner  of  a  winding  lawyer,  the  German  of  a  gruff  judge.  Half 
way  down  the  zig-zag,  Vittoria  cast  a  preconcerted  signal  back  to 
Laura.  The  soldiers  had  a  pair  of  prisoners  between  their  ranks ; 
Vittoria  recognised  the  men  who  had  carried  Captain  Weisspriess 
Aom  the  groimd  where  the  duel  was  fought.  A  quick  diyination 
told  her  that  they  held  Angelo's  life  on  their  tongues.  They  must 
have  foimd  him  in  the  mountain-pass  while  hurrying  to  their  homes, 
and  it  was  they  who  had  led  him  to  Meran.  On  the  Passeyr  bridge, 
she  turned  and  said  to  Wilfiid,  "  Help  me  now.  Send  instantly  the 
doctor  in  a  carriage  to  the  place  where  he  is  lying." 

Wilfrid  was  intent  on  her  flushed  beauty  and  the  habf-compresaed 
quiver  of  her  lip. 

She  quitted  him  and  hurried  to  Angelo.  Her  joy  broke  out  in  a  cry 
of  thankfulness  at  sight  of  Angelo  ;  he  had  risen  from  his  bed ;  he 
could  stand,  and  he  smiled. 

"  That  Jacopo  is  just  now  the  nearest  link  to  me,"  he  said,  when 
she  related  her  having  seen  the  two  men  guarded  by  soldiers ;  he 
felt  helpless,  and  spoke  in  resignation.  She  followed  his  eye  about 
iihe  room  till  it  rested  on  the  stilet.  This  she  handed  to  him.  "  If 
they  think  of  having  me  alive !  "  he  said,  softly.  The  Italian  and 
his  wife  who  had  given  him  shelter  and  nursed  him  came  in,  and 
approved  his  going,  though  they  did  not  complain  of  what  they 
might  chance  to  have  incurred.  He  oflered  them  his  purse  and  they 
took  it.  Minutes  of  grievous  expectation  went  by ;  Vittoria  could 
endure  them  no  longer ;  she  ran  out  to  the  hotel,  near  which,  in  the 
shade  of  a  poplar,  Wilfrid  was  smoking  quietly.  He  informed  her 
that  his  sister  and  the  doctor  had  driven  out  to  meet  Captain  Gam- 
bier  ;  his  brother-in-law  was  alone  upstairs.  Her  look  of  amazement 
touched  him  more  shrewdly  than  scorn,  and  he  said,  *^  What  on  earth 
can  I  do?" 

"  Order  out  a  carriage.  Send  your  brother-in-law  in  it.  If  you 
tell  him  *  for  your  health,'  he  will  go." 

"  On  my  honour,  I  don't  know  where  those  three  words  would  not 
':8end  him,"  said  Wilfrid;  but  he  did  not  move,  and  was  for  protest- 
ing that  he  really  could  not  guess  what  was  the  matter,  and  the 
ground  for  all  this  urgency. 

Vittoria  compelled  her  angry  lips   to   speak  out  her  suspicions 

explicitly,  whereupon  he  glanced  at  the  sun-glare  in  a  meditation, 

^occasionally  blinking  his  eyes.     She  thought,  ''  Oh,  Heaven !  ca^  he 
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be  waiting  for  me  to  coax  him  ?  "  It  was  the  truth,  though  it  would 
have  been  strange  to  him  to  have  heard  it.  She  grew  sure  that  it 
was  the  truth ;  never  had  she  despised  living  creature  so  utterly  as 
when  she  murmured,  "  My  best  friend !  my  brother !  my  noble 
Wilfrid !  my  old  beloved !  help  me  now  without  loss  of  a  minute." 

It  caused  his  breath  to  come  and  go  unevenly. 

"  Repeat  that — once,  only  once,"  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  sorrowful  earnestness  which,  since  its 
meaning  was  shut  from  him,  was  as  sweet. 

"  You  will  repeat  it  by-and-by  ? — another  time  ?  Trust  me  to  do 
my  utmost.  0/(^/ beloved !  What  is  the  meaning  of 'old  beloved'?  One 
word  in  explanation.  If  it  means  anything,  I  would  die  for  you ! 
Emilia,  do  you  hear  ? — die  for  you!  To  me  you  are  nothing  old  or 
bygone,  whatever  I  may  be  to  you.  To  me — ^j- es,  I  will  order  the 
carriage — ^j^ou  are  the  Emilia — ^listen  !  listen !  ah !  you  have  shut 
your  ears  against  me.  I  am  bound  in  all  seeming,  but  I — ^)"ou  drive 
me  mad ;  you  know  your  power.  Speak  one  word,  that  I  may  feel 
— that  I  may  be  convinced  ...  or  not  a  single  word ;  I  will  obey 
you  without.     I  have  said  that  you  command  my  life." 

.  In  a  block  of  carriages  on  the  bridge,  Vittoria  perceived  a  lifted 
hand.  It  was  Laura's;  Beppo  was  in  attendance  on  her.  Laura 
drove  up  and  said :  "  You  guessed  right ;  where  is  he  ?  "  The 
communications  between  them  were  more  indicated  than  spoken, 
lieppo  had  heard  Jacopo  confess  to  his  having  conducted  a  wounded 
Italian  gentleman  into  Meran.  "  That  means  that  the  houses  will 
be  searched  within  an  hour,"  said  Laura ;  "  my  brother-in-law  Bear 
is  radiant."  She  mimicked  the  Lenkenstein  physiognomy  spon- 
taneously in  the  run  of  her  speech.  "  If  Angelo  can  help  himseU* 
ever  so  little,  he  has  a  fair  start."  A  look  was  cast  on  Wilfrid ; 
Vittoria  nodded ;  Wilfrid  was  entrapped. 

"Englishmen  we  can  trust,"  said  Laura,  and  requested  him  to 
step  into  her  carriage.  He  glanced  round  the  open  place.  Beppo 
did  the  same,  and  beheld  the  chasseur  Jacob  Baumwalder  Feckelwitz 
crossing  the  bridge  on  foot,  but .  he  said  nothing.  Wilfrid  was  on 
the  step  of  the  carriage,  for  what  positive  object  neither  he  nor  the 
others  knew,  when  his  sister  and  the  doctor  joined  them.  Captaiu 
Gambler  was  still  missing. 

**  He  would  have  done  anything  for  us,"  Vittoria  said  in  Wilfrid** 
hearing. 

"  Tell  us  what  plan  you  have,"  the  latter  replied  fretfully. 

She  whispered  :  "  Persuade  Adela  to  make  her  husband  drive  out. 
The  doctor  vrill  go  too,  and  Beppo.  They  shall  take  Angelo.  Our 
carriage  will  follow  empty,  and  bring  Mr.  Sedley  back." 

Wilfrid  cast  his  eyes  up  in  the  air,  at  the  monstrous  impudence 
of  the  project.     **  A  storm  is  coming  on,"  he  suggested,  to  divert 
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her  reading  of  hi^  grimace  ;  but  she  was  speaking  to  the  doctor, 
who  answered  her  readily  aloud :  "  If  you  are  certain  of  what  you 
say/*  The  remark  incited  Wilfrid  to  be  no  subordinate  in  devotion ; 
handing  Adela  from  the  carriage  while  the  doctor  ran  up  to- 
Mr.  >Sedley,  he  drew  her  away.  Laura  and  Vittoria  watched  the 
motion  of  their  eyes  and  lips. 

"  Will  he  tell  her  the  purpose  ?  '*  said  Laura. 

Vittoria  smiled  nervously :  "  He  is  fibbing." 

Marking  the  energj''  expended  by  Wilfrid  in  this  art,  the  wiser 
woman  said :  "  Be  on  your  guard  the  next  two  minutes  he  gets  you 
alone." 

**  You  see  his  devotion." 

"  Does  he  see  his  compensation  ?  But  he  must  help  us  at  any 
hazard." 

Adela  broke  away  from  her  brother  twice,  and  each  time  he  fixed 
her  to  the  spot  more  imperiously.  At  last  she  ran  into  the  hotel ; 
she  was  crying.  "  A  bad  economy  of  tears,"  said  Laiu*a,  commenting 
on  the  dumb  scene,  to  soothe  her  savage  impatience.  "  In  another 
twenty  minutes  we  shall  have  the  city  gates  locked." 

They  heard  a  window  thrown  up ;  Mr.  Sedley's  head  came  out, 
and  peered  at  the  sky.  Wilfrid  said  to  Vittoria  :  "  I  can  do  nothing 
beyond  what  I  have  done,  I  fear." 

She  thought  it  was  a  petition  for  thanks,  but  Laura  knew  better ; 
she  said :  "  I  see  Count  Lenkenstein  on  his  way  to  the  barracks." 

Wilfrid  bowed :  "  I  may  be  able  to  serve  you  in  that  quarter." 

He  retired ;  whereupon  Laura  inquired  how  her  friend  could 
reasonably  suppose  that  a  man  would  ever  endure  being  thanked  in 
public. 

**  I  shall  never  understand  and  never  care  to  imderstand  them,"" 
said  Vittoria. 

"It  is  a  knowledge  that  is  forced  on  lis,  my  dear.  May  Heaven 
make  the  minds  of  our  enemies  stupid  for  the  next  five  hours  ! — 
Apropos  of  what  I  was  sajang,  women  and  men  are  in  two  hostile 
camps.  We  have  a  sort  of  general  armistice  and  everlasting  strife 
of  individuals — Ah  !  "  she  clapped  hands  on  her  knees,  "here  comes^ 
your  doctor ;  I  coidd  fancy  I  see  a  pointed  light  on  his  head.  Men 
of  science,  my  Sandra,  are  always  the  humanest." 

The  chill  air  of  a  wind  preceding  thunder  was  driving  round  the 
head  of  the  vale,  and  Mr.  Sedley,  wrapped  in  furs,  and  feebly  remon- 
strating with  his  medical  adviser,  stepped  into  his  carriage.  The 
doctor  followed  him,  giving  a  grave  recognition  of  Vittoria's  gaze. 
Both  gentlemen  raised  their  hats  to  the  ladies,  who  alighted  as  soon 
as  they  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  Vintschgau  road. 

"One  has  only  to  furnish  you  with  money,  my  Beppo,"  said 
Vittoria,  complimenting  his   quick  apprehensiveness.     "  Buy  bread 
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and  cakes  at  one  of  the  ahops,  and. buy  wine.  You  will  fiadae 
where  you  can,  when  you  have  seen  him  safe.  I  have  ^o  idea  of 
where  my  home  will  be.     Perhaps  England." 

"  Italy,  Italy  !  fidnt  heart,"  said  Laura. 

Furnished  with  money,  Beppo  roUed  away  ^uly. 

The  doubt  was  in  Laura  whether  an  Englishman's  wits  were  to 
be  relied  on  in  such  an  emergency ;  but  she  admitted  that  the  doctor 
had  looked  full  enough  of  serious  meaning,  and  that  the  Englishman 
named  Merthyr  Powys  was  keen  and  ready.  They  sat  a  long  half- 
hour,  that  thumped  itself  out  like  an  alarm-bell,  under  the  popkffs, 
by  the  clamouring  Passeyr,  watching  the  roll  and  spring  of  the  water, 
.and  the  radiant  foam,  while  band-music  played  to  a  great- company 
of  visitors,  and  sounds  of  thunder  drew  near.  Over  the  mojonlams 
above  the  Adige,  the  leaden  fingers  of  an  advance  of  the  thund^- 
doud  pushed  slowly,  and  on  a  sudden  a  mighty  gale  sat  heaped  blaek 
on  the  mountain-top  and  blew.  Down  went  the  heads  of  the  pojdars, 
the  river  staggered  in  its  leap,  the  vale  was  shuddering  grey.  It 
was  like  the  transformation  in  a  fSedry  tale ;  Beauty  had  taken  her 
old  cloak  about  her,  and  bent  to  calamity.  The  poplars  streamed 
their  lengths  sideways,  and  in  the  pauses  of  the  strenuous  wind 
nodded  and  dashed  wildly  and  white  over  the  dead  black  water,  that 
waxed  in  foam  and  hissed,  showing  its  teeth  like  a  beast  enraged. 
Laura  and  Yittoria  joined  hands  and  struggled  for  shelter.  The 
tent  of  a  travelling  circus  from  the  South,  newly  pitched  on  a  grass- 
plot  near  the  river,  was  caught  up  and  whirled  in  the  air  and  flung 
in  the  face  of  a  marching  guard  of  soldiery,  whom  it  swathed  and 
bore  sheer  to  earth,  while  on  them  and  aroimd  them  a  line  of  poplars 
fell  flat,  the  wind  whistling  over  them.  Laura  directed  Vittoria's 
eyes  to  the  sight.  ''  See,"  she  said,  and  her  face  was  set  hard  with 
cold  and  excitement,  so  that  she  looked  a  witch  in  the  uproar; 
"would  you  not  say  the  devil  is  loose  now  Angelo  is  abroad?'' 
Thunder  and  lightning  possessed  the  vale,  and  then  a  vertical  rain. 
At  the  first  gleam  of  sunlight,  Laura  and  Vittoria  walked  up  to  the 
Laubengasse — the  street  of  the  arcades,  where  they  nmde  purchases 
of  niunerous  needless  articles,  not  daring  to  enter  the  Italian's  shop. 
A  woman  at  a  fruit-stall  opposite  to  it  told  them  that  no  carriage 
could  have  driven  up  there.  During  their  great  perplexity,  mud  and 
rain  stained  soldiers,  the  same  whom  they  had  seen  borne  to  earth 
by  the  flying  curtain,  marched  before  the  shop ;  the  shop  and  tie 
house  were  searched ;  the  Italian  and  his  old  limping  wife .  were 
carried  away. 

**  Tell    me  now,   that  storm  was  not  Angelo's    friend,"  Laura 
muttered. 

**  Can  he  have  escaped  P  "  said  Vittoria. 

''He  is  'on  horseback."'     Laura  quoted  the  Italian  proveib  to 
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signify  tliat  he  had  flown  ;  how,  she  could  not  say,  and  none  could 
(inform  her.     The  joy  of  their  hearts  rose  in  one  fountain. 

**  I  shall  feel  better  blood  in  my  body  from  this  moment,"  Laura 
said ;  and  Vittoria,  "  Oh  !  we  can  be  strong,  if  we  only  resolre." 

**  You  want  to  sing  ?  " 

"I  do." 

"  I  shall  find  pleasure  in  your  voice  now." 

"  The  wicked  voice !  " 

"  Yes,  the  very  wicked  voice !     But  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it. 
You  shall  sing  to-night,  and  drown  those  Lenkensteins." 

"  If  my  Carlo  could  hear  me !  " 

**Ah!"  sighed  the  signora,  musing.  "jETe  is  in  prison  now.  I 
xemember  him  the  dearest  little  lad  fencing  with  ray  husband  for 
.^sercise  after  they  had  been  writing  all  day.  When  Giacomo  was 
imprisoned,  Carlo  sat  outside  the  prison- walls  till  it  was  time  for  him 
^ to  enter  ;  his  chin  and  upper  lip  were  smooth  as  a  girl's.  Giacomo 
aaid  to  him,  *  May  you  always  have  the  power  of  going  out,  or  not 
iiave  a  wife  waiting  for  you.'  Here  they  come."  (She  spoke  of  tears.) 
'*  It's  because  I  am  joyful.  The  channel  for  them  has  grown  so  dry 
;ihat  they  prick  and  sting.  Oh,  Sandra !  it  would  be  pleasant  to  me  if 
we  might  both  be  buried  for  seven  days,  and  have  one  long  howl  of 
weakness  together.  A  little  bite  of  Batisfaction  makes  me  so  tired. 
I  believe  there's  something  very  bad  for  us  in  our  always  being  at 
war,  and  never,  never  gaining  ground.  Just  one  spark  of  triumph 
intoxicates  us.  Look  at  all  those  people  pouring  out  again.  They 
4urc  the  children  of  fiiir  weather.  I  hope  the  state  of  their  health 
idoes  not  trouble  them  too  much.  Vienna  sends  consumptive  patients 
here.  If  you  regard  them  attentively,  you  will  observe  that  they 
liave  an  anxious  air.  Their  constitutions  are  not  sound ;  they  fear 
they  may  die." 

Laura's  irony  was  unforced  ;  it  was  no  more  than  a  subtle  discord 
naturally  struck  from  the  scene  by  a  soul  in  contrast  with  it. 

They  beheld  the  riding  forth  of  troopers  and  a  knot  of  officers 
hotly  conversing  together.  At  another  point  the  duchess  and  the 
licnkenstein  ladies.  Count  Lenkenstein,  Count  Serabiglione,  and 
•  Wilfrid  paced  up  and  down,  waiting  for  music.  Laura  left  the  public 
places  and  crossed  an  upper  bridge  over  the  Passeyr,  near  the  castle, 
by  which  route  she  skirted  vines  and  dropped  over  sloping  meadows 
to  some  shaded  boulders  where  the  Passeyr  found  a  sandy  bay,  and 
leaped  in  transparent  green,  and  whitened  and  swung  twisting  in  a 
long  smooth  body  down  a  narrow  chasm,  and  noised  below.  The 
thundering  torrent  stilled  their  sensations ;  and  the  water,  making 
battle  against  great  blocks  of  porphjTy  and  granite,  caught  their 
thoughts.  So  strong  was  the  impression  of  it  on  Vittoria's  mind,  that 
for  hours  after,  every  image  she  conceived  seemed  proper  to  the  inrush 
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and  outpour ;  the  elbowing,  the  tossing,  the  foaming,  tJie  burst  on 
stones,  and  silvery  bubbles  under  and  silvery  canopy  above,  the 
chattering  and  huzzaing  ; — all  working  on  towards  the  one-toned  fall 
under  the  rainbow  on  the  castle-rock. 

Next  day,  the  chasseur  Jacob  Baumwalder  Feckelwitz,  deposed 
in  full  company  at  Sonncnberg,  that,  obeying  Count  Scrabiglione'a 
instructions,  he  had  gone  down  to  the  city,  and  had  there  seen 
Lieutenant  Pierson  with  the  ladies  in  front  of  the  hotel ;  he  had 
followed  the  English  carriage,  which  took  up  a  man  who  was  stand- 
ing ready  on  crutches  at  a  comer  of  the  Laubengasse,  and  drove 
rapidly  out  of  the  north-western  gate,  leading  to  Schlanders  and  Mais 
and  the  Engadine.  He  had  witnessed  the  transfer  of  the  crippled 
man  from  one  carriage  to  another,  and  had  raised  shouts  and  given 
hue-and-cry,  but  the  intervention  of  the  storm  had  stopped  his. 
pursuit. 

He  was  proceeding  to  say  what  his  suppositions  were.  Count 
Lenkenstein  lifted  his  finger  for  Wilfrid  to  follow  him  out  of  the 
room.  Count  Serabiglione  went  at  their  heels.  Then  Count  Lenken- 
stein sent  for  his  wife,  whom  Anna  and  Lena  accompanied. 

"  How  many  persons  are  you  going  to  ruin  in  the  course  of  your 
crusade,  my  dear  ?**  the  duchess  said  to  Laura. 

"  Dearest,  I  am  penitent  when  I  succeed,"  said  Laura. 

"  If  that  young  man  has  been  assisting  you,  he  is  irretrievaUv 
ruined." 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  for  him." 

"  As  for  me,  the  lectures  I  shall  get  in  Vienna  are  terrible  to  think 
of.  This  is  the  consequence  of  being  the  friend,  of  both  parties,  and 
a  peace-maker." 

Count  Serabiglione  returned  alone  from  the  scene  at  the  exami- 
nation, rubbing  his  hands  and  nodding  affably  to  his  daughter.  He 
maliciously  declined  to  gratify  the  monster  of  feminine  curiosity  in 
the  lump,  and  doled  out  the  scene  piecemeal.  He  might  state,  he 
observed,  that  it  was  he  who  had  lured  Beppo  to  listen  at  the  door 
during  the  examination  of  the  prisoners ;  and  who  had  then  planted 
a  spy  on  him — following  the  dictation  of  precepts  exceedingly  old. 
**  We  are  generally  beaten,  duchess ;  I  admit  it ;  and  yet  we  gene- 
rally contrive  to  show  the  brains.  As  I  say,  wed  brains  to  brute 
force  ! — ^but  my  Laura  prefers  to  bring  about  a  contest  instead  of  an 
union,  so  that  somebody  is  certain  to  be  struck,  and  " — ^the  count 
spread  out  his  arms  and  bowed  his  head — "  deserves  the  blow."  He 
informed  them  that  Count  Lenkenstein  had  ordered  Lieutenant  Pier- 
son  down  to  Meran,  and  that  the  lieutenant  might  expect  to  be 
cashiered  within  five  days.  "  What  does  it  matter  ?  "  he  addressed 
Vittoria.  '*  It  is  but  a  shuffling  of  victims ;  Lieutenant  Pierson  in  the 
place  of  Guidascarpi !  I  do  not  object." 
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Count  Lenkenstein  withdrew  his  wife  and  sisters  from  Sonnenberg 
instantly.  He  sent  an  angry  message  of  adieu  to  the  duchess, 
informing  her  that  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  the 
ladies  of  his  family.  The  poor  duchess  wept.  "  This  means  that  I 
»hall  be  summoned  to  Vienna  for  a  scolding,  and  have  to  meet  my 
husband,"  she  said  to  Laura,  who  permitted  herself  to  be  fondled, 
and  barely  veiled  her  exultation  in  her  apology  for  the  mischief  she 
had  done.  An  hour  after  the  departure  of  the  Lenkensteins,  the 
castle  was  again  officially  visited  by  Colonel  Zofel.  Vittoria  and 
Laura  received  an  order  to  quit  the  district  of  Meran  before  sunset. 
The  two  firebrands  dropped  no  tears.  "  I  really  am  sorry  for  others 
when  I  succeed,"  said  Laura,  trying  to  look  sad  upon  her  friend. 

"  No ;  the  heart  is  eaten  out  of  you  both  by  excitement,"  said  the 
duchess. 

Her  tender  parting,  "  Love  me,"  in  the  ear  of  Vittoria,  melted  one 
heart  of  the  two. 

Count  Serabiglione  continued  to  be  buoyed  up  by  his  own  and  his 
daughter's  recent  display  of  a  superior  intellectual  dexterity  until  the 
carriage  was  at  the  door  and  Laura  presented  her  cheek  to  him :  he 
said,  ''  You  will  know  me  a  wise  man  when  I  am  oflF  the  table."  His 
gesticulations  expressed  **  Ruin,  headlong  ruin  !  "  He  asked  her 
how  she  could  expect  him  to  be  for  ever  repairing  her  follies.  He 
was  going  to  Vienna  ;  how  could  he  dare  to  mention  her  name  there  ? 
Not  even  in  a  trifle  would  she  consent  to  be  subordinate  to  authority. 
Laura  checked  her  replies — the  surrendering  of  a  noble  Italian  life 
to  the  Austrians  was  such  a  trifle !  She  begged  only  that  a  poor 
wanderer  might  depart  with  her  father's  blessing.  The  count  refused 
to  give  it ;  he  waved  her  off*  in  a  fury  of  reproof ;  and  so  got 
smoothly  over  the  fatal  moment  when  money,  or  the  promise  of 
money,  is  commonly  extracted  from  parental  sources,  as  Laura 
explained  his  odd  behaviour  to  her  companion.  The  carriage-door 
being  closed,  he  regained  his  courtly  composure ;  his  fury  was  dis- 
placed by  a  chiding  finger,  which  he  presently  kissed.  Father 
Bernardus  was  on  the  steps  beside  the  duchess,  and  his  blessing  had 
not  been  withheld  from  Vittoria,  though  he  half  confessed  to  her 
that  she  was  a  mystery  in  his  mind,  and  would  always  be  one. 

**  He  can  understand  robust  hostility,"  Laura  said,  when  Vittoria 
recalled  the  look  of  his  benevolent  forehead  and  drooping  eyelids ;  "but 
robust  ductility  does  astonish  him.  He  has  not  meddled  with  me  ;  yet 
I  am  the  one  of  the  two  who  would  be  fair  prey  for  an  enterprising 
spiritual  father,  ns  the  destined  man  of  heaven  will  find  out  some 
day." 

She  bent  and  smote  her  lap.  "  How  little  they  know  us,  my  darling ! 
They  take  fever  for  strength,  and  calmness  for  submission.  Here  is  the 
world  before  us,  and  I  feel  that  such  a  man,  were  he  to  poimce  on  me 
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now,  might  snap  me  up  and  lock-  me  in  a  praying^box  with  smaU 
difficulty.  And  I  am  the  inveterate  rebel !  What:  is  it  nourishes 
you  and  keeps  you  always  aiming  srtraight  when  you  are  alone? 
Onoe  in  Turin,  I  shall  feel  that  I  am  myself.  Out  of  Italy  I  have  a 
terrible  craving  for  peace.  It  seems  here  as  if  I  miut  lean  down  to 
him,  my  beloved,  who  has  left  me." 

Vittoria  was  in  alarm  lest  Wilfrid  should  accost  her  while  she 
drove  from  gate  to  gate  of  the  city.  They  passed  imder  the  arch- 
way of  the  gate  leading  up  to  Schloss  Tyrol,  and  along  the  road 
bordered  by  vines.  An  old  peasant  woman  stopped  them  with  the 
signal  of  a  letter  in  her  hand.  "Here  it  is,'*  said  Laura,  and 
Vittoria  could  not  help  smiling  at  her  shrewd  anticipation  of  it. 

"  May  I  foliate .? " 

Nothing  more  than  that  was  written. 

But  the  bearer  of  the  missive  had  been  provided  with  a  lead 
pencil  to  obtain  the  immediate  reply. 

"  An  admirable  piece  of  foresight !  "  Laura^s  honest  exclamation 
burst  forth. 

Vittoria  had  to  look  in  Laura's  face  before  she  could  gather  her 
will  to  do  the  cruel  thing  which  was  least  cruel.     She  wrote  firmly : 

^^  Never  follow  mcT 


Chapter  XXIX. 

EPISODES    OF^   THE    REVOLT    AND    THE     WAR. 
THE   TOBACCO-RIOTS. RINALDO   GUIDASCARPl. 

Anna  von  Lenkenstein  was  one  who  could  wait  for  vengeance. 
Lena  punished  on  the  spot,  and  pimished  herself  most.  She  brc^ 
ofip  her  engagement  with  Wilfrid,  while  at  the  same  time  she  caused 
a  secret  message  to  be  convoyed  to  him,  telling  him  that  the  pro* 
longation  of  his  residence  in  Meran  would  restore  him  to  his  position 
in  the  army. 

Wilfrid  remained  at  Meran  till  the  last  days  of  December. 

It  was  winter  in  Milan,  turning  to  the  new  jrear — the  year  «f 
flames  for  continental  Europe.  A  young  man  with  a  military  stride, 
but  out  of  imiform,  had  stepped  from  a  travelling  carriage  and  entered 
a  cigar-shop.  Upon  calling  for  cigars,  he  was  surprised  to  observe 
the  woman  who  was  serving  there  keep  her  arms  under  her  apron. 
She  cast  a  look  into  the  street,  where  a  crowd  of  boys  and  one  or  two 
lean  men  had  gathered  about  the  door.  After  some  delay,  she 
entreated  her  customer  to  let  her  pluck  his  cloak  half-way  over  the 
counter ;  at  the  same  time  she  thrust  a  cigar^box  under  that  conceal- 
ment, together  with  a  printed  song  in  the  Milanese  dialeet^  He 
lifted  the  paper  to  read  it,  and  found  it  tough  as  Buss.     She  trans- 
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lated  some  of  the  more  salient  couplets.  Tobacco  had  become  a  dead 
business,  she  said,  now  that  the  popular  edict  had  gone  forth  against 
"  smoking  gold  into  the  pockets  of  the  Tedeschi."  None  smoked 
except  officers  and  Englishmen. 

"  I  am  an  Englishman,"  he  said. 

"And  not  an  officer?"  she  asked;  but  he  gave  no  answer. 
"  Englishmen  are  rare  in  winter,  and  don't  like  being  mobbed,"  said 
the  woman. 

Nodding  to  her  urgent  petition,  he  deferred  the  lighting  of  his- 
cigar.  The  vetturino  requested  him  to  jump  up  quickly,  and  a  howl 
of  "  No  smoking  in  Milan — ^fuori ! — down  with  tobacco-smokers  ! " 
beset  the  carriage.  He  tossed  half-a-dozen  cigars  on  the  pavement 
derisively.  They  were  scrambled  for  as  when  a  pack  of  wolves  are 
diverted  by  a  garment  dropped  from  the  flying  sledge,  but  the 
imluckier  hands  came  after  his  wheels  in  fuller  howl.  He  noticed 
the  singular  appearance  of  the  streets.  Bands  of  the  scum  of  the 
population  hung  at  various  points ;  from  time  to  time  a  shout  was 
raised  at  a  distance,  "  Abasso  il  zigarro ! "  and  "  Away  with  the. 
cigar ! "  went  an  organised  file-firing  of  cries  along  the  open  place. 
Several  gentlemen  were  mobbed,  and  compelled  to  fling  the  cigars 
from  their  teeth.  He  saw  the  polizia  in  twos  and  threes  taking 
counsel  and  shrugging,  e\ddently  too  anxious  to  avoid  a  collision. 
Austrian  soldiers  and  subalterns  alone  smoked  freely  ;  they  puffed  the 
harder  when  the  yells  and  hootings  and  whistlings  thickened  at  their 
heels.  Sometimes  they  walked  on  at  their  own  pace  ;  or,  when  the 
noise  swelled  to  a  crisis,  turned  and  stood  fast,  making  an  exhibition 
of  curling  smoke,  as  a  mute  form  of  contempt.  Then  commenced 
hustlings  and  a  tremendous  uproar  ;  sabres  were  drawn,  the  white- 
coats  planted  themselves  back  to  back.  Milan  was  clearly  in  a  con-^ 
dition  of  raging  disease.  The  soldiery  not  only  accepted  the  challenge 
of.  the  mob,  but  assumed  the  offensive.  Here  and  there  thev  were 
seen  crossing  the  street  to  puff  obnoxiously  in  the  faces  of  people. 
Numerous  subalterns  were  abroad,  lively  for  strife,  and  bright  with 
the  signal  of  their  readiness.  An  icy  wind  blew  down  from  the  Alps^ 
whitening  the  house-tops  and  the  ways,  but  every  street,  corso,  and 
piazza  was  dense  with  loungers,  as  on  a  summer  evening  ;  the  clamour 
of  a  skirmish  anywhere  attracted  streams  of  disciplined  rioters  on  all 
sides  ;  it  was  the  holiday  of  rascals. 

Our  traveller  had  ordered  his  vetturino  to  drive  slowly  towards  his 
hotel,  that  he  might  take  the  features  of  this  novel  scene.  He  soon 
showed  his  view  of  the  case  by  putting  an  imlighted  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  The  vetturino  noted  that  his  conveyance  acted  as  a  kindling- 
match  to  awaken  cries  in  quiet  quarters,  looked  round,  and  grinned 
savagely  at  the  sight  of  the  cigar. 

"Drop  it,  or  I  drop  you,"  he  said;  and  hearing  the  command  to 
drive  on,  pulled  up  short. 
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They  were  in  a  narrow  way  leading  to  the  Piazza  de'  Mercanti. ' 
While  the  altercation  was  going  on  between  them,  a  great  push  of 
men  emerged  from  one  of  the  close  courts  some  dozen  paces  ahead  of 
the  horse,  bearing  forth  a  single  young  officer  in  their  midst. 

"  Signor,  would  you  like  to  be  the  froth  of  a  boiling  of  that  sort !"" 
The  vetturino  seized  the  image  at  once  to  strike  home  his  instance  of 
the  danger  of  outraging  the  will  of  the  people. 

Our  traveller  immediately  unlocked  a  case  that  lay  on  the  seat  in 
front  of  him,  and  drew  out  a  steel  scabbard,  from  which  he  plucked 
the  sword,  and  straightway  leaped  to  the  ground.  The  officer's  cigar 
had  been  dashed  from  his  mouth ;  he  stood  at  bay,  sword  in  hand, 
meeting  a  inish  with  a  desperate  stroke.  The  assistance  of  a  second 
sword  got  him  clear  of  the  fray.  Both  hastened  forward  as  the  crush 
melted  with  the  hiss  of  a  withdrawing  wave.  They  interchanged 
exclamations : — 

"  Is  it  you,  Jenna  ! " 

**  In  the  devil's  name,  Pierson,  have  you  come  to  keep  your 
appointment  in  mid- winter  ?" 

"  Come  on  :  I'll  stick  beside  you." 

** On,  then!" 

They  glanced  behind  them,  heeding  little  the  tail  of  ruffians  whom 
they  had  silenced. 

"  We  shall  have  plenty  of  fighting  soon,  so  we'll  smoke  a  cordial 
cigar  together,"  said  Lieutenant  Jenna,  and  at  once  struck  a  Ught 
and  blazed  defiance  to  Milan  afresh — an  example  that  was  necessarily 
followed  by  his  comrade.  "  What  has  happened  to  you,  Pierson  ? 
Of  course,  I  knew  you  were  ready  for  our  bit  of  play — though  you'll 
hear  what  I  said  of  you.  How  the  deuce  could  you  think  of  running 
off  with  that  opera  girl,  and  getting  a  fellow  in  the  moimtains  to 
stab  our  merry  old  Weisspriess,  just  because  you  fancied  he  was  going 
to  sb'p  a  word  or  so  over  the  back  of  his  hand  in  Countess  Lena's  ear  ? 
No  wonder  she's  shy  of  you  now." 

**  So,  that's  the  tale  afloat,"  said  Wilfrid.  "  Come  to  my  hotel  and 
dine  with  me.     I  suppose  that  cur  has  driven  my  luggage  there." 

Jenna  informed  him  that  officers  had  to  muster  in  barracks  every 
evening. 

*'  Come  and  see  your  old  comrades  ;  they'll  like  you  better  in  bad 
luck — there's  the  comfort  of  it :  hang  the  himiun  nature !  She's  a 
good  old  brute,  if  you  don't  drive  her  hard.  Our  regiment  left 
Verona  in  November.  There  we  had  tolerable  cookery ;  come  and 
take  the  best  we  can  give  you." 

But  this  invitation  Wilfrid  had  to  decline. 

"Why?"  said  Jenna. 

He  replied :  "  I've  stuck  at  Meran  three  months.  I  did  it  in 
obedience    to  what    I   understood    from    Colonel    Zofel  to  be  the 
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general's  orders.  When  I  was  as  perfectly  drj*;  as  a  baked  Egyptian, 
I  determined  to  believe  that  I  was  not  only  in  disgrace,  but  dis- 
missed the  service.  I  posted  to  Botzen  and  Riva,  on  to  Milan ;  and 
here  I  am.     The  least  I  can  do  is  to  show  myself  here." 

^*  Very  well,  then,  come  and  show  yourself  at  our  table,"  said 
Jenna.  "Listen:  we'll  make  a  furious  row  after  supper,  and  get 
hauled  in  by  the  collar  before  the  general.  You  can  swear  you  have 
never  been  absent  from  duty :  swear  the  general  never  gave  you 
forcible  furlough.  I'll  swear  it ;  all  our  fellows  will  swear  it.  The 
general  will  say,  *  Oh  !  a  very  big  lie's  equal  to  a  truth  ;  big  brother 
to  a  fact,"  or  something ;  as  he  always  does,  you  know.  Face  it  out. 
We  can't  spare  a  good  stout  sword  in  these  times.  On  with  me,  my 
Pierson." 

**  I  would,"  said  Wilfrid,  doubtfully. 

A  douse  of  water  from  a  window  extinguished  their  cigars. 
Lieutenant  Jenna  wiped  his  face  deliberately,  and  lighting  another 
cigar,  remarked :  *'  This  is  the  fifth  poor  devil  who  has  come  to  an 
untimely  end  within  an  hour.     It  is  brisk  w^ork.     Now,  I'll  swear 
I'll  smoke  ihk  one  out." 

The  cigar  was  scattered  in  sparks  from  his  lips  by  a  hat  skilfully 
flung.  He  picked  it  up  miry  and  cleaned  it,  observing  that  his 
honour  was  pledged  to  this  fellow.  The  hat  he  trampled  into  a 
muddy  lump.  Wilfrid  found  it  impossible  to  ape  his  coolness.  He 
sw^ung  about  for  an  advei*sary.     Jenna  pulled  him  on. 

**  A  salute  from  a  window,"  he  said.  **  We  can't  storm  the  houses. 
The  time'il  come  for  it — and  then,  you  cats  I " 

Wilfrid  inquired  how  long  this  state  of  things  had  been  going  on. 
Jenna  replied  that  they  appeared  to  be  in  the  middle  of  it ; — nearly 
a  week.     Another  week,  and  their  day  would  ai^rive  ;  and  then  ! 

**  Have  you  heard  anything  of  a  Count  iVmmiani  here?"  said 
WUfrid. 

**  Oh  I  he's  one  of  the  lot,  I  believe.  AVe  have  him  fast,  as  we'll 
have  the  bundle  of  them.  Keep  eye  on  those  dogs  behind  us,  and 
manoeuvre  your  cigar.  The  plan  is,  to  give  half-a-dozen  bright  puffs, 
and  then  keep  it  in  your  fist ;  and  when  you  see  an  Italian  head, 
volcano  him  like  fury. — Yes,  I've  heard  of  that  Ammiani.  The 
scoundrels  made  an  attempt  to  get  him  out  of  prison — I  fancy  he's 
in  the  city  prison — last  Friday  night.  I  don't  know  exactly  where  he 
is ;  but  it's  pretty  fair  reckoning  to  say  that  he'll  enjoy  a  large  slice 
of  the  next  year  in  the  channiug  solitude  of  Spielberg,  if  Milan  is 
restless.  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours?" 
*'  Not  by  any  means,"  said  Wilfrid. 

"  3Iio  prigione  !  "  Jenna  mouthed  with  ineffable  contemptuousness ; 
**  he'll  have  time  to  write  his  memoirs,  as  one  of  the  dogs  did.  I 
remember  my  mother  crying  over  the  book.      /  read  it  ?     Not  I !    I 
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never  read  books.  My  father  said — the  stout  old  colonel — '  Prison 
seems  to  make  tliese  Italians  take  an  interest  in  themselves.'  '  Oh ! ' 
says  my  mother,  *  why  can't  they  be  at  peace  with  ns  ? '  *  That's 
exactly  the  question/  says  my  father,  '  we're  always  putting  to  them/ 
And  so  I  say.     Why  can't  they  let  us  smoke  our  cigars  in  peace  ?  " 

Jenna  finished  by  assaultiag  a  herd  of  faces  with  Bmokc. 

**  Pig  of  a  German  !  '*  was  shouted  ;  and  "  Porco-porco  "  was  sung 
in  a  scale  of  voices.  Jenna  received  a  blinding  slap  across  the  eyes. 
He  staggered  back ;  Wilfrid  slashed  his  sword  in  defence  of  hini. 
He  struck  a  man  down.  "  Blood !  blood  I  "  cried  the  gathering  mob, 
and  gave  space,  but  liedged  the  couple  thickly.  Windows  were 
thrown  up  ;  fortli  came  a  rain  of  household,  projectiles.  The  cry  of 
"  Blood  !  blood  !  "  was  repeated  by  numbers  pouring  on  them  from 
the  issues  to  right  and  left.  It  is  a  terrible  cry  in  a  city.  In  a  city 
of  the  south  it  rouses  the  wild  beast  in  men  to  madness.  Jenna 
smoked  trimnphantly  and  blew  great  clouds,  with  an  eye  aloft  for 
the  stools,  basins,  chairs,  and  water  descending.  They  were  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  close  streets  of  old  MUan.     The  man  felled  bv 

• 

Wilfrid  was  raised  on  strong  arms,  that  his  bleeding  head  might  be 
seen  of  all,  and  a  dreadful  hmn  went  roimd.  A  fire  of  missiles,  stones, 
balls  of  wax,  lumps  of  dirt,  sticks  of  broken  chairs,  began  to  jday. 
Wilfrid  had  a  sudden  gleam  of  the  face  of  his  Verona  assaOant.    He 
and  Jenna  called  **  Follow  me,"  in  one  breath,  and  drove  forward 
with  sword-points,  which  they  dashed  at  the  foremost ;  by  dint  of 
swift  semi-circlings  of  the  edges  they  got  through,   but  a  mighty 
voice  of  command  thundered  ;    the  rearward   portion   of  the  mob 
swung  rapidly  to  the  front,  presenting  a  scattered  second  ban-ier  ; 
Jenna  tripped  on  a  fallen  body,  lost  his  cigar,  and  swore  that  he 
must  find  it.     A  dagger  struck  his  sword-arm.     He  staggered  and 
flourished  his  blade  in  the  air,  calling  "  On !  "  without  stirring.  **  This 
infernal  cigar  I  "  he  said  ;  and  to  the  mob,  **  What  mongrel  of  you 
took  my  cigar  ?  "     Stones  thmnped  on  his  breast ;  the  barrier-line 
a-head  grew  denser.     "  I'll  go  at  them  first ;  you're  bleeding,"  said 
Wilfrid.     They  were  refreshed  by  the  sound  of  German  cheering,  as 
in  approach.     Jenna  iii)lifted  a  crow  of  the  regimental  hurrah  of  the 
charge  ;  it  was  auswcrcd  ;  on  they  went  and  got  through  the  second 
fence,  saw  their  comrades,  nnd  were  running  to  meet  them,  when  a 
weighted  ball  hit  Wilfrid  on  the  back  of   the  head.     He  fell,  as 
he  believed,  on  a  cushion    of  dovm,  and  saw  thousands  of  saints 
dancing  with  lamps  along  cathedral  aisles. 

The  next  time  he  oi)ened  his  eyes  he  fancied  he  had  dro{q)ed  into 
the  vaidts  of  the  cathedral.  His  sensation  of  sinking  was  so  ^'ivid 
that  he  feared  lest  he  should  be  going  still  farther  below.  There 
was  a  lamp  in  the  chamber,  and  a  young  man  sat  reading  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp.     Vision  danced  fantastically  on  Wilfrid's  brain. 
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He  saw  that  he  rocked  as  in  a  ship,  yet  there  was  no  noise  of  the 
sea ;  nothing  save  the  remote  thunder  haunting  empty  ears  at  strain 
for  sound.  He  looked  again  ;  the  young  man  was  gone,  the  l^mp 
was  flickering.  Then  he  became  conscious  of  a  strong  ray  on  his 
eyelids ;  he  beheld  his  enemy  gazing  down  on  him,  and  swooned.  It 
was  with  joy  that,  when  his  wits  returned,  he  found  himself  looking 
on  the  young  man  by  the  lamp.  "That  other  face  was  a  dream,"  he 
thought,  and  studied  the  aspect  of  the  young  man  with  the  unwearied 
attentiveness  of  partial  stupor,  that  can  hote  accurately,  but  cannot 
deduce  from  its  noting,  and  is  inveterate  in  patience  because  it  is 
nnideaed.  Memory  wakened  first. 
"  Guidascarpi !  "  he  said  to  himself 

The  name  was  uttered  half  aloud.     The  yoimg  man  started  and 
closed  his  book. 

"  You  know  me  ?  "  he  asked. 
'  "  You  are  Guidascarpi  ?  '' 
"lam." 

"  Guidascarpi,  I  think  I  helped  to  save  your  life  in  Meran." 
The  young  man  stooped  over  him.     "  You  speak  of  my  brother 
Angelo.     I  am  Rinaldo.     My  debt  to  you  is  the  same,  if  you  have 
served  him." 
"  Is  he  safe  ?  " 
"  He  is  in  Lugano." 
"  The  signorina  Vittoria  ?" 
"  In  Turin." 
"  Where  am  I P  " 

The  reply  came  from  another  mouth  than  Rinaldo's. 
"  You  are  in  the  poor  lodging  of  the  shoemaker,  whose  shoes,  if 
Tou  had  thought  fit  to  wear  them,  would  have  conducted  you  am- 
where  but  to  this  place." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  Wilfrid  moaned. 

"  You  ask  who  I  am.  I  am  the  Eye  of  Italy.  I  am  the  Cat  who 
sees  in  the  dark."  Barto  Rizzo  raised  the  lamp  and  stood  at  his 
feet.  "  Look  straight.  You  know  me,  I  think." 
Wilfrid  sighed,  "  Yes,  I  know  you ;  do  your  worst." 
His  head  throbbed  with  the  hearing  of  a  heavy  laugh,  as  if  a 
hammer  knocked  it.  What  ensued  ho  knew  not ;  he  was  left  to  his 
i-est.  He  lay  there  many  days  and  nights,  that  were  marked  by  no 
change  of  light;  the  lamp  burned  unweaiyingly.  Rinaldo  and  a 
woman  tended  him.  The  sign  of  his  reviving  strength  was  shown 
by  a  complaint  he  laimched  at  the  earthy  smell  of  the  place. 

"It  is  like  death,"  said  Rinaldo,  coming  to  his  side.     "I  am  used 
to  it,  and  familiar  with  death  too,"  he  added  in  a  musical  undertone. 
"  Are  you  also  a  prisoner  here  ?  "  Wilfrid  questioned  him. 
"  I  am." 

fv2 
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"  The  brute  does  not  kill,  then  ?  " 

**  No  ;  he  saves.     I  owe  my  life  to  him.     He  has  rescued  yours." 

"  Mine  ?  "  said  Wilfrid. 

"  You  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  in  the  streets  but  for  Barto 
Hizzo.'' 

The  streets  were  the  world  above  to  Wilfrid;  he  was  eager  to 
hear  of  the  doings  in  them.  Rinaldo  told  him  that  the  tobacco-war 
raged  still ;  the  soldiery  had  recently  received  orders  to  smoke 
abroad,  and  street  battles  were  hourly  occurring.  "  They  call  this 
government !  "  he  interjected. 

He  was  a  soft- voiced  youth ;  slim  and  tall  and  dark,  like  Angelo, 
but  with  a  more  studious  forehead.  The  book  he  was  constantly 
reading  was  a  book  of  chemistry.  He  entertained  Wilfrid  with  very 
strange  talk.  He  spoke  of  the  stars  and  of  a  destiny.  He  cited 
certain  minor  events  of  his  life  to  show  the  groimd  of  his  present 
belief  in  there  being  a  written  destiny  for  each  individual  man. 
*^  Angelo  and  I  know  it  well.  It  was  revealed  to  us  when  we  were 
boys.  It  has  been  certified  to  us  up  to  this  moment.  Mark  what  I 
tell  you,"  he  pursued  in  a  devout  sincerity  of  manner  that  baffled 
remonstrance,  "  my  days  end  with  this  new  year.  His  will  end  with 
the  year  following.     Our  house  is  dead." 

Wilfrid  pressed  his  hand.  "  Have  you  not  been  too  long  imder- 
ground  ?  " 

**  That  is  the  conviction  I  am  coming  to.     But  when  I  go  out  to 
breathe  the  air  of  heaven,  I  go  to  my  fate.     Should  I  hesitate? 
We  Italians  of  this  period  are  children  of  thunder  and  live  the  life 
of  a  flash.     The  worms  may  creep  on ;  the  men  must  die.     Out  of 
us  springs  a  better  world.   Romara,  Ammiani,  Mercadesco,  Montesini, 
Rufo,  Cardi,  whether  they  see  it  or  not,  will  sweep  forward  to  it. 
To  some  of  them,  one  additional  day  of  breath  is  precious.     Not  so 
for  Angelo  and  me.     We  are  imbeloved.     We  have  neither  mother, 
nor  sister,  nor  betrothed.     What  is  an  existence  that  can  fly  to  no 
human  arms  ?     I  have  been  too  long  underground,  because,  while  I 
continue  to  hide,  I  am  as  a  drawn  sword  between  two  lovers." 

The  previous  mention  of  Ammiani's  name,  together  with  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  Ammiani's  relationship  to  the  Guidascarpi, 
pointed  an  instant  identification  of  these  lovers  to  Wilfrid. 

He  asked  feverishly  who  they  were,  and  looked  his  best  simplicity, 
as  one  who  was  always  interested  by  stories  of  lovers. 

The  voice  of  Barto  Rizzo,  singing  "  Vittoria ! "  stopped  Rinaldo'a 
reply ;  but  Wilfrid  read  it  in  his  smile  at  that  word.  He  was  too 
weak  to  restrain  his  anguish,  and  flung  on  the  couch  and  sobbed. 
Hinaldo  supposed  that  he  was  in  fear  of  Barto,  and  encouraged  him 
to  meet  the  man  confidently.  A  lusty  "  Viva  Tltalia  !  Vittoria ! " 
heralded  Bartons  entrance.     "  My  boy !  my  noblest !  we  have  beaten 
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them — the  cravens!  Tell  me  now — ^have  I  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  devil  for  nothing?  We  have  struck  the  cigars  out  of 
their  mouths  and  the  monopoly-money  out  of  their  pockets.  They 
have  surrendered.  The  Imperial  order  prohibits  soldiers  from 
smoking  in  the  streets  of  Milan,  and  so  throughout  Venezia !  Soon 
we  will  have  the  prisons  empty,  by  our  own  order.  Trouble  your- 
self no  more  about  Ammiani.  He  shall  come  out  to  the  sound  of 
tnmipets.  I  hear  them  !  Hither,  my  Rosellina,  my  plump  melon  ; 
up  with  your  red  lips,  and  buss  me  a  Napoleon  salute — ^ha !  ha !  " 

Barto's  wife  went  into  his  huge  arm,  and  submissively  lifted  her 
face.     He  kissed  her  like  a  barbaric  king,  laughing  as  from  wine. 

Wilfrid  smothered  his  head  from  this  incarnate  thunder.     He  was 
unnoticed  by  Barto.     Presently  a  silence  told  him  that  he  was  left 
to  himself.     An  idea  possessed  him  that  the  triumph  of  the  Italians 
meant  the  release  of  Ammiani,  and  his  release  the  loss  of  Vittoria. 
for   ever.     Since   her  graceless  return   of  his   devotion   to   her   in 
Meran,  something  like  a  passion — arising  from  the  sole  spring  by 
which   he  could  be  excited  to  conceive  a  passion — ^had  filled  his 
heart.     He  was  one  of  those  who  delight  to  dally  with  gentleness 
and  faith,  as  with  things  that  are  their  heritage ;    but    the  mere 
suspicion  of  coquetry  and  indifference  plunged  him  into  a  fury  of 
jealous  wrathfulness,  and   tossed   so  desirable  an  image  of  beauty 
before  him  that  his  mad  thirst  to  embrace  it  seemed  love.     Bv  our 
manner  of  loving  we  are  known.     He  thought  it  no  meanness  ta 
escape  and  cause  a  warning  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Government  that 
there  was  another  attempt  brewing  for  the  rescue  of  Coimt  Ammiani. 
Acting  forthwith  on  the  hot  impulse,  he  seized  the  lamp.     The  door 
was  imlocked.     Luckier  than  Luigi  had  been,  he  found  a  ladder 
outside,   and  a  square   opening,  through  which  he   crawled ;    con- 
tinuing to  ascend  along  close  passages  and  up  narrow  flights   of 
stairs,  that  appeared  to  him  to  be  fashioned  to  avoid  the  rooms  of 
the  house.     At   last  he   pushed  a   door,  and  found  himself  in  an 
armoury,  among   stands   of  muskets,    swords,  bayonets,  cartouche - 
boxes,   and,  most  singiJar  of  all,  though   he   observed   them  last, 
small  brass  pieces  of  cannon,  shining  with  polish.     Shot  was  piled  in 
pyramids  beneath  thcnr  mouths.     He  examined  the  guns  admiringly. 
There  were  rows  of  daggers  along  shelves ;  some  in  sheath,  others 
bare ;  one  that  had  been  hastily  wiped  showed  a  smear  of  ropy  blood. 
He  stood  debating  whether  he  should  seize  a  sword  for  his  protec- 
tion.    In  the  act  of  trying  its  temper  on  the  floor,  the  sword-hilt 
was  knocked  from  his  hand,  and  he  felt  a  coil  of  arms  around  him 
He  was  in  the  imprisoning  embrace  of  Barto  Rizzo's  wife.     His  first, 
and   perhaps   natural,   impression  accused  her  of  a  violent  display 
of  an  eccentric  passion  for  his  manly  charms  ;  and  the  tighter  she 
locked  him,  the  more  reasonably  was  he  led  to  suppose  it ;  but  as. 
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while  stamping  on  the  floor,  she  offered  nothing  to  his  ejes  save 
the  yellow  poll  of  her  neck,  and  hung  neither  panting  nor  speaking, 
he  became  undeceived.  His  struggles  were  preposterous ;  hifi  lively 
sense  of  ridicule  speedily  stopped  them.  He  remained  pasnive,  from 
time  to  time  desperately  adjuring  his  living  prison  to  let  him  loose, 
or  to  conduct  him  whither  he  had  come  ;  but  the  inexorable  coil  kept 
fast — ^how  long  there  was  no  guessing — till  he  could  have  roared 
out  tears  of  rage,  and  that  is  extremity  for  an  Englishman.  Rinaldo 
arrived  in  his  aid ;  but  the  woman  still  clung  to  him.  He  was  fireed 
only  by  the  voice  of  Barto  £izzo,  who  marched  him  back.  Rinaldo 
subsequently  told  him  that  his  discovery  of  the  armourv  necessitated 
his  confinement. 

"  Necessitates  it ! "  cried  Wilfrid.  **  Is  this  your  Italian  gratitude?" 
The  other  answered  :  **  My  friend,  you  risked  your  fortune  for  my 
brother ;  but  this  is  a  case  that  concerns  our  countrj'." 
'  He  deemed  these  words  to  be  an  unquestionable  justification,  for  he 
said  no  more.  After  this  they  ceased  to  converse.  Each  lay  down 
on  his  strip  of  couch-matting  ;  rose  and  ate,  and  passed  tlie  dreadful 
imtimed  hours  ;  nor  would  Wilfrid  ask  whether  it  was  day  or  night. 
We  belong  to  time  so  utterly,  that  when  we  get  no  note  of  time,  it 
wears  the  shi'ouded  head  of  death  for  us  already.  Rinaldo  could  quit 
the  place  as  he  pleased ;  he  knew  the  hours ;  and  Wilfrid  supposed 
that  it  must  be  hatred  that  kept  him  from  voluntarily  divulging  that 
blessed  piece  of  knowledge.  He  had  to  encourage  a  retorting  spirit 
of  hatred  in  order  to  mask  his  intense  craving.  By  an  assiduous 
calculation  of  seconds  and  minutes,  he  was  enabled  to  judge  that  the 
lamp  burned  a  spaco  of  six  hours  before  it  required  replenishing. 
Barto  Rizzo's  wife  trimmed  it  regxJarly,  but  the  accursed  woman 
came  at  all  seasons.  She  brought  their  meals  irregularly,  and  she 
would  never  open  her  lips :  she  was  like  a  guardian  of  the  tombs. 
Wilfrid  abandoned  his  dream  of  the  variation  of  night  and  day,  and 
with  that  the  sense  of  life  deadened,  as  the  lamp  did  towards  the 
sixth  hour.  Thenceforward  his  existence  fed  on  the  movements  of 
his  companion,  the  workings  of  whose  mind  he  began  to  read  with  a 
marvellous  insight.  He  knew  once,  long  in  advance  of  the  act  or 
an  indication  of  it,  that  Rinaldo  was  bent  on  prayer.  Rinaldo  had 
slightly  closed  his  eyelids  during  the  perusal  of  his  book ;  he  had 
taken  a  pencil  and  traced  lines  on  it  from  memorj^  and  dotted  points 
here  and  there ;  he  had  left  the  room,  and  returned  to  resume  his 
study.  Then,  after  closing  the  book  softly,  he  had  taken  up  the 
murk  he  was  accustomed  to  place  in  the  last  page  of  his  reading,  and 
tossed  it  away.  Wilfrid  was  prepared  to  clap  hands  when  he  should 
see  the  hated  fellow  drop  on  his  Icnoes  ;  but  when  that  sight  verified 
his  calcidation,  he  huddled  himself  exultingly  in  his  couch-<5loth  : — 
it  was  like  a  confirming  clamour  to  him  that  he  was  yet  wholly  alive. 
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He  watched  tlie  anguish  of  the  prayer,  and  was  rewarded  for  the 
strain  of  his  faculties  by  sleep.  Barto  Rizzo's  rough  voice  awakened 
him.  Barto  had  evidently  just  communicated  dismal  tidings  to 
Rinaldo,  who  left  the  vault  with  him,  and  was  absent  long  enough  .to 
make  Wilfrid  forget  his  hatred  in  an  irresistible  desire  to  catch  him 
by  the  arm  and  look  in  his  face. 

"  Ah !  you  have  not  forsaken  me/'  the  greeting  leaped  out. 

"  Not  now,"  said  Rinaldo. 

**  Do  you  think  of  going  ?" 

**  I  will  speak  to  you  presently,  my  friend." 

'*  Hound  ! "  cried  Wilfrid,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

Until  he  slept,  he  heard  the  rapid  travelling  of  a  pen ;  on  his 
awakening,  the  pen  vexed  hiin  like  a  chirping  cricket  that  teUs  us 
cock-crow  is  long  distant  when  we  are  moaning  for  the  dawn.  Great 
drops  of  sweat  were  on  Rinaldo's  forehead.  He  wrote  as  one  who 
poured  forth  a  history  without  pause.  Barto's  wife  came  to  the  lamp 
and  beckoned  him  out,  bearing  the  lamp  away.  There  was  now  for 
the  first  time  darkness  in  this  vault.  Wilfrid  called  Rinaldo  by 
name,  and  heard  nothing  but  the  fear  of  the  place,  which  seemed  to 
rise  bristling  at  his  voice,  and  shrink  from  it.  He  called  till  dread 
of  his  voice  held  him  dumb.  "  I  am,  then,  a  coward,"  he  thought. 
Nor  could  he  by-and-by  repress  a  start  of  terror  on  hearing  Rinaldo 
speak  out  of  the  darkness.  With  screams  for  the  lamp,  and  cries  that 
he  was  suffering  slow  murder,  he  imderwent  a  paroxysm  in  the  effort 
to  conceal  his  abject  horror.  Rinaldo  sat  by  his  side  patiently.  At 
last  he  said :  "  We  are  both  of  us  prisoners  on  equal  terms  now." 
That  was  quieting  intelligence  to  Wilfrid,  who  asked,  eagerly: 
"What  hour  is  it?" 

It  was  eleven  of  the  forenoon.  Wilfrid  strove  to  dissociate  his 
recollection  of  clear  daylight  from  the  pressure  of  the  hideous  feature- 
less time  surrounding  him.  He  asked:  "What  week?"  It  was 
the  first  week  in  March.  Wilfrid  could  not  keep  from  sobbing  aloud. 
In  the  early  period  of  such  a  captivity  imagination,  deprived  of  all 
other  food,  conjures  phantasms  for  the  employment  of  the  brain  ;  but 
there  is  still  some  consciousness  within  the  torpid  intellect  wakeful 
to  laugh  at  them  as  they  fly,  though  they  have  held  us  at  their  mercy. 
The  face  of  time  had  been  imaged  like  the  withering  masque  of  a 
oorpsc  to  him.  Ho  had  felt,  nevertheless,  that  things  had  gone  on  as 
we. trust  them  to  do  at  the  closing  of  our  eyelids  :  he  had  preserved  a 
mystical  remote  faith  in  the  steady  running  of  the  world  above,  and 
hugged  it  as  his  most  precious  treasure.  A  thunder  was  rolled  in 
his  cars  when  he  heard  of  the  flight  of  two  months  at  one  bound. 
Two  big  months  !  He  would  have  guessed,  at  farthest,  two  weeks. 
"  I  have  been  two  months  in  one  shirt  ?  Impossible ! "  he  exclaimed. 
His  serious  idea  (he  cherished  it  for  the  support  of  his  reason)  was, 
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that  the  world  above  had  played  a  mad  prank  since  he  had  been 
shuffled  ojQF  its  stage. 

"  It  can't  be  March,"  he  said.     "  Is  there  sunlight  overhead  ?" 
'  "  It  is  a  true  Milanese  March,"  Rinaldo  replied. 

"  Why  am  I  kept  a  prisoner  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say.     There  must  be  some  idea  of  making  use  of  you."^ 

**  Have  you  arms  ?" 

"  I  have  none." 

"  You  know  where  they're  to  be  had." 

"  I  know,  but  I  would  not  take  them,  if  I  could.  They,  my  friend, 
are  for  a  better  cause." 

'  "A  thousand  curses  on  your  country !"  cried  Wilfrid.  "Give me 
air ;  give  me  freedom  ;  I  am  stifled ;  I  am  eaten  up  with  dirt ;  I 
am  half  dead.     Are  we  never  to  have  the  lamp  again  ?  " 

**  Hear  mc  speak,"  Rinaldo  stopped  his  ravings.  "  I  will  tell  you 
what  my  position  is.  A  second  attempt  has  been  made  to  help  Count 
Ammiani's  escape  ;  it  has  failed.  He  is  detained  a  prisoner  by  the 
Government  under  the  pretence  that  he  is  implicated  in  the  slajdng 
of  an  Austrian  noble  by  the  hands  of  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  slew 
him  justly — not  as  a  dog  is  slain,  but  according  to  every  honourable 
stipulation  of  the  code.  I  was  the  witness  of  the  deed.  It  is  for  me 
that  my  cousin.  Count  Ammiani,  droops  in  prison  when  he  should  be 
with  his  bride.  Let  me  speak  on,  I  pray  you.  I  have  said  that  I 
stand  between  two  lovers.  I  can  release  him,  I  know  well,  by  giving 
myself  up  to  the  Government.'  Unless  I  do  so  instantly,  he  will  be 
removed  from  Milan  to  one  of  their  fortresses  in  the  interior,  and 
there  he  may  cry  to  the  walls  and  iron-bars  for  his  trial.  They  are 
aware  that  he  is  dear  to  Milan,  and  these  two  miserable  attempts 
have  furnished  them  with  their  excuse.  Barto  Rizzo  bids  me  wait. 
I  have  waited :  I  can  wait  no  longer.  The  lamp  is  withheld  from 
me  to  stop  my  writing  to  my  brother,  that  I  may  warn  him  of  my 
design.  The  letter  is  written ;  the  messenger  is  on  his  way  to 
Lugano.  I  do  not  state  my  intentions  before  I  have  taken  measures 
to  accomplish  them.  I  am  as  much  Barto  Rizzo's  prisoner  now  as 
vou  are." 

The  plague  of  darkness  and  thirst  for  daylight  prevented  Wilfrid 
from  having  auy  other  sentiment  than  gladness  that  a  companion 
equallj^  unfortimate  with  himself  was  here,  and  equally  desirous  to 
go  forth.  AVhen  Barto's  wife  brought  their  meal,  and  the  lamp  to 
light  them  eating  it,  Rinaldo  handed  her  pen,  ink,  pencil,  paper,  all 
the  material  of  correspondence ;  upon  which,  as  one  who  had  received 
a  stipulated  exchange,  she  let  the  lamj)  remain.  While  the  new 
and  thrice-dear  rays  were  illumining  her  dark-coloured  solid  beauty, 
I  know  not  what  touch  of  manlilce  envy  or  hurt  vanity  led  Wilfrid 
to  observe  that  the  woman's  eyes  dwelt  with  a  singular  fulness  and 
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Boftness  on  Rinaldo.  It  was  fulness  and  softness  void  of  fire,  a  true 
ox-eyed  gaze^  but  human  in  the  fall  of  the  eyelids ;  almost  such  as 
an  early  poet  of  the  brush  gave  to  the  Virgin  carrjdng  her  Child,  to 
become  an  everlasting  reduplicated  image  of  a  mother's  strong 
beneficence  of  love.  He  called  Einaldo's  attention  to  it  when  the 
woman  had  gone.     Rinaldo  understood  his  meaning  at  once. 

"  It  will  have  to  be  so,  I  fear,"  he  said ;  **  I  have  thought  of  it. 
But  if  I  lead  her  to  disobey  Barto,  there  is  little  hope  for  the  poor 
soul.''  He  rose  up  straight,  like  one  who  would  utter  grace  for  meat. 
"  Must  we,  0  my  God,  give  a  sacrifice  at  every  st^p  ?" 

With  that  he  resumed  his  seat  stiffly,  and  bent  and  murmured  to 
himself.  Wilfrid  had  at  one  time  of  his  life  imagined  that  he  was 
marked  by  a  pecidiar  distinction  from  the  common  herd  ;  but  contact 
with  this  young  man  taught  him  to  feel  his  fellowship  towards  the 
world  at  large,  and  to  rejoice  at  it,  though  it  partially  humbled  him. 

They  had  no  further  visit  from  Barto  Rizzo.  The  woman  tended 
them  in  the  same  unswerving  silence,  with  at  whiles  that  adorable 
maternity  of  aspect.  Wilfrid  was  touched  by  commiseration  for  her.. 
He  was  too  bitterly  fretful  on  account  of  clean  linen  and  the  liberty 
which  fluttered  the  prospect  of  it,  to  think  much  upon  what  her  fate 
might  be  :  perhaps  a  beating,  perhaps  the  knife.  But  the  vileness 
of  wearing  one  shirt  two  months  and  more  had  hardened  his  heart ; 
and  though  he  was  considerate  enough  not  to  prompt  his  companion 
very  impatiently,  he  submitted  desperate  futile  schemes  to  him,  and 
suggested — "To-night? — to-morrow? — the  next  day?"  Rinaldo 
.  did  not  heed  him.  He  lay  on  his  couch  like  one  who  bleeds  inwardly, 
thinking  of  the  complacent  faithfulness  of  that  poor  creature's  face. 
Barto  Rizzo  had  sworn  to  him  that  there  should  be  a  rising  in  Milan 
before  the  month  was  out ;  but  he  had  lost  all  confidence  in  Milanese 
risings.  Ammiani  would  be  removed,  if  he  delayed  ;  and  ho  knew 
that  the  moment  his  letter  reached  Lugano,  Angelo  would  staii;  for 
MUan  and  claim  to  surrender  in  his  stead.  The  woman  came,  and 
went  forth,  and  Rinaldo  did  not  look  at  her  until  his  resolve  was  firm. 

He  said  to  Wilfrid  in  her  presence,  "  Swear  that  you  will  reveal 
nothing  of  this  house." 

Wilfrid  spiritedly  pronounced  his  gladdest  oath. 

**  It  is  dark  in  the  streets,"  Rinaldo  addressed  the  woman.  '*  Lead 
us  out,  for  the  hour  has  come  when  I  must  go." 

She  clutched  her  hands  below  her  bosom  to  stop  its  great  heav- 
ing, and  stood  as  one  smitten  by  the  sudden  hearing  of  her  sentenco. 
The  sight  was  pitiful,  for  her  face  scarcely  changed ;  the  anguish 
was  expressionless.     Rinaldo  pointed  sternly  to  the  door. 

"Stay,"  Wilfrid  interj^osed.  "  That  wretch  may  be  in  the  house, 
and  will  kUl  her." 

"  She  is  not  thinking  of  herself,"  said  Rinaldo. 
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"  But,   stay,"  Wilfrid   repeated.      The  woman's  way  of  taking 
breath  shocked  and  enfeebled  him. 

Rinaldo  threw  the  door  open. 

"  Must  you  ?  must  you  ?  "  her  voice  broke. 

"  Waste  no  words." 

"  You  have  not  seen  a  priest." 

"  I  go  to  him." 

"You  die!" 

"  What  is  death  to  me  ?  Be  dumb,  that  I  may  think  well  of  you 
till  my  last  moment." 

"  What  is  death  to  me  ?     Be  dumb !  " 

She  had  spoken  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  couch.  It  was  the 
figure  of  one  upon  the  scaffold,  knitting  her  fitune  to  hold  up  a 
strangled  heart. 

"  What  is  death  to  me  ?  Be  dumb  !  "  she  echoed  him  many  time» 
on  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  breathing,  and  turned  to  get  him.  in  her 
eyes.  "  Be  diunb !  be  dumb !  "  She  threw  her  arms  wide  out,  and 
pressed  his  temples  and  kissed  him. 

The  scene  was  like  hot  iron  to  ^Wilfrid's  senses.  'When  he  heard 
her  coolly  asking  him  for  his  handkerchief  to  blind  him,  he  had  fosv 
gotten  the  purpose,  and  gave  it  mechanically.  ^Nothing  was  nttered 
throughout  the  long  mountings  and  descent  of  stairs.  They  parsed 
across  one  corridor  where  the  walls  told  of  a  humming  assemblage  of 
men  within.  A  current  of  keen  air  was  the  first  salute  Wilfirid 
received  from  the  world  above  ;  his  handkerchief  was  loosened ;  he 
stood  foolish  as  a  blind  man,  weak  as  a  hospital  patient,  on  the 
steps  leading  into  a  small  square  of  visible  darkness,  and  heard  the 
door  shut  behind  him.     Binaldo  led  him  firom  the  court  to  the  street 

**  Farewell,"  he  said.  "Get  some  housing  instantly;  avoid 
exposure  to  the  air.     I  leave  you." 

Wilfrid  spent  his  tongue  in  a  fruitless  and  meaningless  remon- 
strance.    "  And  you  ?  "  he  had  the  grace  to  ask. 

"  I  go  straight  to  find  a  priest.     FarewelL" 

So  they  parted. 

George  Meredith. 


HOME  TRAVEL.— DEVONSHIKE.' 

County  histories  fascinate  the  topographer  and  afford  delightful 
reading  to  the  county  families,  whose  virtues  they  record  and  whose 
arras  they  display.  The  general  reader,  however,  would  as  willingly 
peruse  a  gazetteer  or  a  dictionary  as  one  of  these  useful  but  dr^SLTy 
records.  The  chronicler  of  an  English  shire  undertakes  a  work  for 
which,  at  best,  he  obtains  small  pecuniary  recompense,  and  a  atill 
smaller  modicum  of  praise.  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  harmless  driklge, 
and  receives  the  recompense  awarded  to  drudges.  His  work,  if  it 
be  sincere  and ,  honest,  is  of  permanent  value  ;  but  it  is  the  kind  of 
work  of  which  we  make  use  without  any  sense  of  gratitude  to  the 
workman. 

Very  much  the  same  feeling  is  evinced  towards  the  writer  of  a . 
handbook.  His  volume,  if  good  of  its  kind,  is  the  result  of  great 
physical  and  mental  labour.  Almost  every  page  in  it  has  been 
brought  into  shape  after  long  and  wearisome  journeys,  aft^*  carefiil 
inquiry  and  inspection,  after  hoars  spent  in  rectifying  the  errors  or 
testing  the  statements  of  previous  guide-writers.  A  fact  which  his 
readers  ascertain  at  a  glance  may  have  cost  him  the  exertion  of  a  day ; 
a  tour  of  which  they  can  read  the  description  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
may  have  taken  him  a  week  to  accomplish.  In  gaining  the  informa- 
tion requisite,  a  guide-writer  who  understands  his  vocation  will 
take  little  on  trust ;  often  in  a  foreign  country  he  has  no  authorities 
to  rely  on,  in  England  the  authority  which  was  reliable  last  year 
may  be  nullified  in  the  present.  The  author  of  a  handbook,  even  if 
confined  within  the  easy  limits  of  an  English  county,  has  therefore 
undertaken  no  holiday  pastime.  He  needs  to  have  much  leisure, 
much  and  varied  knowledge,  and  more  patience.  He  shoidd  have  a 
keen  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  the  instinct  of  the  topo- 
grapher, the  soul  of  the  artist,  the  passion  of  the  antiquarj",  a  know- 
ledge of  history  and  a  love  of  literature,  physical  strength  enough  to 
perform  the  feats  of  a  good  pedestrian,  and  moral  courage  enough  to 
make  him  indifferent  about  the  results  of  his  toil.  For  of  this  the 
handbook  author  may  be  very  sure,  that  if  he  has  blundered  tourists 
will  complain  of  his  mistakes,  and  that  if  he  has  not  blundered  he 
will  be  treated  for  the  nonce  as  a  close  companion,  and  then  be  thrown 
aside  and  forgotten. 

The  author  of  Murray's  **  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall "  has  apparently  brought  to  his  task  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
good  qualities  I  have  enumerated ;  and  that  he  has  succeeded  in  his 

(1)  A    Handbook   for  Travelleus   ix   Devox   and    Cornwall.      Sixth   Edition, 
Revised,  with  Maps  and  Plates.    John  Murray. 
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task,  all  who  have  been  over  the  ground  with  him  will  be  ready  to 
testify.  Of  Cornwall,  indeed,  my  knowledge  is  extremely  limited, 
and  of  that  county  I  do  not  purpose  to  speak  in  this  article ;  but 
Devonshire  is  endeared  to  me  by  long  residences  and  charming  asso- 
oiations,  by  youthful  memories  and  aspirations,  by  that  warm,  though 
perhaps  unreasonable,  affection  which  men  are  apt  to  feel  for  spots  in 
which  they  have  seen  visions  and  dreamed  dreams. 

John  Foster,  the  essayist,  used  to  say  there  were  some  words — 
"  forest,"  I  think,  was  one  of  them — which  he  could  never  hear  or 
utter  without  a  feeling  almost  of  awe.  These  cabalistic  words  kindled 
his  imagination ;  they  aflFected  him  just  as  the  "  ranz  des  vaches*^ 
affects  the  Swiss  when  far  from  his  native  mountains ;  as  the  burden 
of  an  old  song  affects  a  poet,  or  the  man  of  poetic  instincts  ;  as  colour 
affects  the  artist,  or  melody  the  musician.  And  just  so  probably  it 
happens  with  all  of  us  that  certain  spots,  like  certain  persons, 
exercise  a  potent  sway  about  which  we  cannot  reason,  but  to  which 
we  must  needs  submit.  I  acknowledge,  then,  my  allegiance  ta 
Devonshire.  I  have  seen  finer  scenerj'-  elsewhere,  but  none  sa 
beautiful ;  towns  with  much  higher  architectural  merits,  but  none  so 
pleasant  in  which  to  live ;  larger  rivers,  more  extensive  woods,  far 
loftier  mountains,  but  neither  rivers,  hills,  nor  woods  which  I  could 
revisit  again  and  again  with  such  unfailing  satisfaction.  That  thia 
passion  is  not  altogether  unreasonable,  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  county,  or  with  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  will  allow. 

Let  me  state  for  the  ignorant  and  unbelieving  some  of  the  groundf* 
of  my  faith,  not  in  the  drj^  abstract  terms  in  which  creeds  are  wont 
to  be  stated,  but  by  taking  the  reader  into  this*  goodly  land,  and 
showing  him  some  of  the  treasures  and  "  the  things  of  fame  "  for 
which  it  is  renowned. 

It  matters  little  in  what  part  of  the  county  we  commence  our 
journey,  and  the  Handbook  affords  choice  enough  for  the  actual 
or  the  fireside  tourist.  For  exquisite  beauty,  beauty  of  form,  of 
colour,  of  variety,  for  scenes  which  dispose  one  to  tender  reveries  and 
delicious  musings,  many  true  Devonians  will  invite  you  to  Bickleigh 
Yale,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Cad,  or  they  will  point  out  some  of  the 
charming  spots  near  Torquay,  such  as  Anstis  Cove  and  Babbacombe ; 
or  they  will  take  you  in  pleasant  pilgrimage  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tav)'  and  Tamar,  across  which  latter  river,  by  the  way,  is  a  bridge, 
upon  which,  says  Fuller,  recording  a  local  tradition,  **  there  standeth 
a  man  of  great  strength  and  stature,  with  a  black  bill  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  knock  down  all  the  lawyers  that  should  offer  to  plant  them- 
selves in  the  county  of  Cornwall."  Others,  again,  loving  wilder 
and  grander  scenes,  will  recommend  you  to  halt  at  Ashburton — 
where  Gifford  of  "  The  Quarterly"  was  bom — or  at  Buckfastleigh, 
and  to  explore  the  8cener\''  of  Buckland  and  Holne ;  or  at  Moreton 
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Hampstead,  from  whence  you  can  visit  Lustleigh  Cleave,  Gidleigh 
Park,  Fingle  Bridge,  and  Whyddon  Park  "a  wild  hillside  covered  with 
aged  oaks  and  mossy  rocks  ;"  or,  better  still,  to  spend  days  or  weeks, 
for  you  well  may,  at  Chagford,  a  spot  alluring  to  artists  for  its  pic- 
turesqueness,  to  botanists  for  its  ferns,  and  to  archaeologists  for  its 
British  camps  and  other  remnants  of  hoar  antiquitJ^  The  circles, 
and  cromlech,  and  bridge,  the  camps  and  stone  lines,  or,  as  they  are 
<3alled  in  Devonshire,  *^  reaves,"  may  indeed  be  seen  in  a  day  or 
two ;  but  many  long  summer  days  are  needed  thoroughly  to  explore 
and  to  enjoy  this  portion  of  Dartmoor ;  to  ascend  Cawsand,  to  visit 
Cranmere  Pool,  which,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  country 
people  is  a  place  of  punishment  for  unhappy  ghosts,  to  trace  the 
source  of  four  or  five  rivers,  and  to  explore  the  strange  weird 
wood  of  Wistman,  a  haunted  spot  where  should  you  (which  the 
heavens  forfend  !)  chance  to  be  benighted,  you  will  hear  the  un- 
earthly baying  of  the  Yeth-hounds,  or  be  allured  into  some  quagmire 
by  the  pixies,  and  there  pinched  black  and  blue,  and  left  to  bewail 
your  misery  until  morning.  Of  this  wood  the  author  of  the  Hand- 
book writes,  "  Many  of  the  trees  are  wonderfully  diminutive,  scarcely 
exceeding  the  stature  of  a  man,  and  the  average  height  of  the  wood 
is  only  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  but  the  oaks  at  the  top  *  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  branch  and  twist  in  so  fantastic  and  tortuous  a  manner 
as  to  remind  one  of  those  strange  things  called  mandrakes/  How 
they  are  rooted  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  they  grow  in  a  dangerous 
wilderness,  where  rocky  clefts,  swarming  with  adders,  are  so  con- 
cealed by  a  thorny  undergrowth,  that  a  person  who  should  rashly 
enter  the  wood  will  be  probably  precipitated  to  the  chin  before  he 
can  escape  from  it."  And  he  adds  that  this  antiquated  family  is 
apparently  in  a  barren  condition.  "  We  die  at  the  top  first,"  said 
the  poet  Gray,  and  this,  if  not  always  true  of  men,  is  apparently  true 
of  the  trees  in  this  wild  spot.  "  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  this  race 
of  vegetable  pigmies,  although  by  an  ancient  record  proved  to  have 
presented  a  similar  appearance  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  was 
doomed  to  a  speedy  extinction,  and  that  the  spot  on  which  it  has 
floui'ished,  where  it  has  so  long  afibrded  shelter  to  the  fox  and  the 
serpent,  must  after  a  few  more  winters  be  as  desolate  as  the  savage 
hills  which  surround  it." 

There  are  nooks  of  rare  loveliness  on  Dartmoor,  and  the  breezy 
freedom  of  its  open  wastes  imparts  a  feeling  of  joyousness  and 
exhilaration.  In  the  summer,  writes  our  author,  if  the  traveller 
chance  to  be  benighted,  **  it  is  no  hazardous  adventure  to  pass  a 
night  in  the  open  air.  A  couch  of  heather  may  be  had  for  the 
trouble  of  gathering  it,  peat  that  will  bum  well  may  generally  bo 
found  stacked  and  suflBiciently  dried ;  and  indeed  a  companion,  a 
warm  plaid,  a  knife,  a  tinder-box,  a  well-stored  wallet,  and,  perhajte. 
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a  pouch  of  tobacco,  are  the  only  essentials  for  a  very  pleasant 
bivouac."  Under  the  glow  of  summer  sunshine  when  the  heavens 
are  blue  and  tlie  wind  at  rest,  this  billowy  expanse  of  desert  land/ — 
with  its  tiftj'-three  streams,  its  multitude  of  lofty  tors,  its  granite 
rocks,  and  mountain  torrents,  its  mosses  and  heather,  its  majestic 
cidimicss,  broken  only  by  the  occasional  notes  of  birds,  by  the  munnur 
of  bees,  and  the  continuous  sound  of  waters, — is  a  spot  to  gladden 
lioart  and  eye. 

Ihit  the  peculiar  fascination  of  Dartmoor  upon  a  July  momins^ 
v.iil  be  exchanged  for  a  very  different  feeling  should  the  traveller 
iiianee  to  visit  it  upon  a  bleak,  biting,  winter's  day.  Then  the 
lack  of  trees  and  houses,  the  solemn  gloom  of  the  hills  as  barreu 
at  the*  bape  as  on  the  summit,  the  treacherous  bogs  and  pitfalls,  the 
tr^r:ipestuous  rush  of  the  streams,  the  shrill  and  piercing  wind,  and 
];oiJiaps  a  sudden  and  blinding  fall  of  snow,  will  fill  him  with  the 
i'l  ar  which  haunts  waste  and  desolate  places,  and  ho  will  long  for 
the  sight  of  a  moorland  inn  and  the  grateful  warmth  of  a  peat  fire. 
ISoidom  does  a  winter  pass  without  some  deaths  upon  the  moor ;  and 
after  listening  to  the  sad  tales  which  the  peasants  have  to  tell  of 
wanderers  lost  upon  the  hills,  the  tourist  will  appreciate  the  force 
oi*  the  following  stanza  : — 

"  Ho  that  will  not  inerrj'  be, 

With  a  protty  girl  by  the  fire, 
I  wish  ho  was  a-top  of  Dartcmoor, 
A-stugged  in  the  mire ;  ** 

especially  when  we  remember — and  who  that  has  travelled  in 
Devonshire  does  not  ? — that  although  lovely  faces  aboimd  all  Eng- 
land over,  they  are  there  remarkably  prolific.  Devonshire  cream  is 
not  like  other  cream,  but  has  a  peculiar  and  dainty  freshness  of  iu 
own  ;  and  Devonshire  girls,  too,  have  a  fescination  which  belongs  to 
1  licm  alone,  but  which  can  no  more  be  described  than  colour  or  fra- 
grance. Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  beauty  of  a  West  country  maiden 
depends  less  upon  regularity  of  feature  than  upon  clearness  of  com- 
plexion ;  and  that  the  unaffected  simplicity  and  friendly  ease  of  her 
manners  are  rendered  more  piquant  by  a  faint  dash  of  flirtation, 
which  adds  a  charm  to  her  modesty.  She  tries  to  be  reserved,  but 
fails  signally ;  she  makes  a  little  effort  to  be  agreeable,  and  is  sure  to 
be  successful.  She  never  repels  by  her  rigidity  and  precision,  and 
although  truly  feminine,  appai'ently  cares  less  to  win  admiration  than 
to  confer  pleasure.  So  is  she  as  a  maiden ;  and  when  she  renounces 
her  freedom  for  matronly  cares  and  joys,  one  attraction  the  more 
is  added  to  her  earlier  graces,  for  the  young  children  of  Devon,  if 

(1)  "  Dartmoor,"  sajrs  Gilpin,  "  spreads  like  the  ocean  after  a  storm,  hea^-ing  in  largo 
sweUs." 
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not  irretrievably  spoilt  in  the  lace  schools,  are  bonny,  happy,  win- 
some little  mortals. 

Let  us  return  from  this  digression — and  the  tourist  is  inclined  and 
entitled  to  make  many — to  Dartmoor,  as  to  which  I  have  only  one 
word  to  add.  It  is  to  advise  excursionists  to  select  for  its  exploration 
the  most  settled  weather  they  can  choose  in  this  uncertain  climate. 
Wind,  or  rain,  or  even  tlie  absence  of  simshine,  will  destroy  all  the 
pleasure  of  a  Dartmoor  peregrination,  and  on  this  account  it  is  vrell 
perhaps  to  select  the  months  of  May,  of  July,  or  of  August.  "  The 
hills  are  often  enveloped  in  mist  for  a  week  at  a  time,  and  the  clouds 
assemble  with  so  little  warning  that  no  stranger  shoidd  wander  far  from 
the  beaten  track  without  a  compass."  So  writ<?s  the  author  of  the 
"  Handbook,"  and  Mr.  Burt,  in  his  notes  on  Carrington's  "  Dart- 
moor," says,  "A  storm  on  Dartmoor  bears  little  resemblance  to 
storms  in  general.  It  is  awful,  perilous,  astoimding,  and  pitiless ; 
and  woe  to  the  stranger  who,  in  a  dark  night  and  without  a 
guide,  is  forced  to  encounter  it."  Rain  in  Devonshire  is  always 
■  in  excess  of  the  average  fall  in  England;  but  on  the  moor  the 
average  of  the  county  is  considerably  exceeded.  There  is  a  rhyme 
on  the  subject  from  which  the  following  quatrain  is  quoted  in 
"Murray:" — 

**  Tho  west  wind  always  brings  wet  weather, 
The  east  wind  wot  and  cold  together ; 
The  south  wind  surely  brings  us  rain, 
The  north  wind  blows  it  back  again." 

This  doggrel,  if  I  remember  rightly,  rims  on  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  or  thirty  lines.  I  can  only  recall  four,  which  are  as  follows : — 

* '  But  if  the  sun  in  red  should  set, 
The  next  day  clearlj^  will  bo  wet ; 
And  if  the.  sun  should  set  in  grey. 
The  next  will  be  a  rainy  day." 

For  showers,  or  rather  for  storms,  therefore,  let  the  traveller  be 
prepared.  If  he  escape  them  altogether,  and  see  this  noble  wilder- 
ness under  a  cloudless  skv,  his  memories  of  Dartmoor  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  pleasant.^ 

And  now  for  scenes  of  a  different  character.  On  the  north-west 
of  Devon,  forty-eight  miles  from  Exeter,  lies  the  town  of  Bideford, 
an  agreeable,  healthj%  cleanly-looking  place,  with  wide  streets  and 

(1)  Dr.  Shaptcr,  in  his  work  on  "The  Climate  of  the  South  of  Devon,"  says,  with 
reference  to  the  rain-fall,  "  In  the  hill  difitrict,  particularly  rtipresented  by  the  tSlopes  of 
Dartmoor,  the  mean  annual  amount  is  much  more  than  double  that  proper  to  Exctcr 
and  its  contiguous  sea-board.  It  is  the  fall  of  this,  as  regards  locality,  exceptional 
amount  of  rain,  that  has  induced  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  South  of  Devon  is 
Bubject  to  a  rain-fall  very  much  in  excess  of  that  of  other  parts  of  the  South  Coast  of 
England.'*  Dr.  Shapter,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  deny  that  the  rain-fall  is  excessive,  he 
only  qualifies  the  customary  statement. 
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pleasant  views,  and  a  bridge  over  tlie  Torridge,  erected  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  justly  proud.  Here  the 
tourist  may  take  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  at  the  New  Inn,  an 
hostel  of  which  he  will  find  nothing  to  complain,  if  it  be  as  well 
managed  as  when  I  knew  it  some  years  ago.  Early  on  the  following 
morning  let  him  start  for  Clovelly,  eleven  miles  from  Bideford,  and  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  picturesque  villages  in  England.  Nowhere 
on  our  sea  coast  is  there  a  village  fixed  so  strangely  between  sea 
■and  sky,  with  but  a  single  precipitous  street,  which  can  only  be 
ascended  and  descended  by  donkeys  and  bipeds  ;  nowhere  in  England 
is  there  a  sea-side  haunt  more  retired  and  beautiftJ,  more  quaint  and 
picturesque,  or  one  of  which  the  true  lover  of  nature  would  be  less 
likely  to  weary.  The  village  from  its  sunmait  to  the  pier  is  about  500 
feet  in  depth.  "  A  brawling  stream  accompanies  the  stair-flight,  and 
is  crossed  at  one  or  two  places  by  foot  bridges.  The  view  is  superb — 
the  Welsh  coast  about  Milford  Haven,  Lundy  Island,  generally  more 
distinct,  but  sometimes  entangled  with  clouds,  and  the  vast  plain  of 
the  sea,  streaked,  if  it  bo  calm,  with  white  watery  lanes."  Descend- 
ing the  abrupt  steps  which  form  the  pavement  of  the  village,  you 
pass  under  the  archway  of  a  house,  and  so  reach  the  pier,  which  is 
so  built  as  to  form  a  harbour  for  the  herring  boats,  which  perform 
successful  service  here  during  the  season.  A  Clovelly  herring,  be  it 
observed,  just  fresh  from  the  sea,  is  a  luxury  which  might  tempt 
an  epicure. 

Look  back  as  you  stand  on  the  rough  popple  stones  of  the  quay,  at 
the  little  nest  of  cottages  half  shrouded  among  the  trees,  and  look  up 
^bove  them  all  on  the  woods  of  the  Hobby,  a  drive  three  miles  in  extent 
along  the  heights  of  the  cliff ;  listen  to  the  plash  of  the  boatman's 
oar,  to  the  song  of  the  fisherman's  boy,  "  as  he  sings  in  his  boat  on 
the  bay,''  and  to  the  soft  murmur  of  the  waves ;  and  as  you  look  and 
listen,  the  beauty  and  the  silence — for  the  sounds  heard  do  but  render 
the  stillness  more  impressive — will  take  hold  of  your  spirit,  will  make 
you  wiser  and  better,  as  the  good  mother,  Nature,  always  does  make 
those  who  gaze  wistfully  on  her  face  and  rest  in  her  arms. 

Those  who  "  do  "  scenery  in  the  American  style,  and  rush  ruthlessly 
over  God's  world  as  though  their  gain  were  to  be  reckoned  by  the 
distance  they  achieved,  will  manage  to  see  Clovelly  without  much  loss 
of  time ;  the  lions  are  not  many,  and  like  the  "  happy  family,"  they  all 
lie  in  close  proximity.  It  is  easy  to  run  up  and  down  the  steep  street 
ladder,  to  walk  or  drive  along  the  Hobby,  to  visit  the  church,  and 
the  court,  the  park,  with  its  coast  views  almost  unequalled  in  Devon, 
and  even  should  the  weather  be  favourable  to  sail  over  the  eighteen 
miles  which  divide  the  mainland  from  Lundy  Island  the  lonely 
haunt  of  sea-birds, — easy  to  do  all  this  and  to  return  to  city  life  with 
no  brighter  impression  of  the  spot  than  a  good  photograph  would 
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convey.  For  all  natural  beauty  must  be  entertained  by  the  mind  aft 
well  as  by  the  eye ;  Nature  must  be  conversed  with  as  a  friend,  not 
gazed  at  as  a  spectacle.  We  are  apt  to  forget  this  in  the  haste  and 
bustle  of  our  modem  life,  and  to  imagine  that  we  learn  much  by 
visiting  many  places  and  seeing  many  things.  And  the  same  delu- 
sion deceives  us  in  the  world  of  literature.  The  man  of  large  powers^ 
and  whose  intellect  has  been  fully  disciplined,  may  indeed  read  many 
books,  and  whether  they  be  written  by  wise  men  or  fools,  will  gain 
from  them  energy  and  knowledge ;  genius,  too,  will  gather  flowers 
where  for  the  ordinary  mind  there  is  only  poison  or  weeds :  but 
for  most  of  us  it  would  be  better  surely  if  we  read  less  and  thought 
more,  if  our  range  of  study  were  more  concentrated,  if  we  could 
be  bold  enough  to  confess  our  ignorance  of  some  things  with 
which  society  expects  us  to  be  familiar.  In  literature,  as  in  travel, 
the  strides  we  make  are  oftentimes  too  hasty,  the  impressions  we 
receive  too  evanescent,  the  pleasure  we  gain  unsatisfying  and 
superficial. 

The  richness  and  fertility  of  the  coast  hills  in  the  Adcinage  of 
Clovelly,  and  the  utter  gloom,  approaching  in  stormy  weather 
to  grandeur,  of  the  cliffs  around  Hartland  Point,  will  strike,  as 
guide-books  say,  "  the  most  casual  observer."  Strange  too  is  the 
flatness  and  general  dreariness  of  the  coimtry  inland  when  you  step 
beyond  the  coast  fringe.  Hartland  town,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the 
dullest  in  Devonshire,  and  the  road  to  it  from  Clovelly  has  scarcely 
one  attractive  point.  The  utter  seclusion  of  the  neighbourhood  is  its 
chief  characteristic,  no  railroad  has  as  yet  disturbed  the  solitude,  and 
the  parish  doctor  once  told  me  he  had  never  seen  one  in  his  life. 
The  handbook  leads  the  tourist  from  Lynmouth  and  Lynton  to 
Hartland,  by  Combe  Martin,  Ilfracombe,  and  Clovelly,  which  route, 
as  the  writer  truly  says,  embraces  the  whole  of  the  grand  coast 
scenery  of  North  Devon.  I  have  commenced  the  journey  at  the 
other  end,  and  will  now  use  a  bird's  priiilege  of  dropping  down 
upon  Lynmouth  without  taking  account  of  road  and  rail,  since  all 
possible  information  that  the  tourist  can  require  will  bo  foimd  in 
**  Murray."  "  Lynmouth,"  said  Robert  Southey,  but  he  was  young 
and  comparatively  untravelled  when  he  said  it,  **  is  the  finest  spot, 
except  Cintra  and  the  Arrabida,  that  I  ever  saw."  Certain  it  is, 
that  no  scenery,  however  grand,  with  which  we  may  be  familiar 
elsewhere,  can  destroy  the  charm  of  this  spot,  which  may  be  preferred, 
in  one  respect,  even  to  the  loveliest  nooks  in  the  Lake  district,  for 
here  in  addition  to  lofty  hills,  streams  foaming  over  masses  of 
rocks,  wild  and  precipitous  crags,  and  wooded  ravines  of  rarest 
loveliness,  you  have  the  whole  landscape  thus  varied  and  picturesque, 
bounded  by  the  sea,  towards  which  the  Lyn  rushes  joyously  and 
noisily.     When  the  tide  is  high  and  the  river  is  swollen  with  rain, 
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sea  aud  river  me.  t  under  the  walls  of  the  houses  with  "  a  hollow 
burst  of  bellowing,"  which  renders  conversation  difficult.  At  the 
same  time  it  encourages  sleep,  and  he  who  wishes  for  sound  and  sweet 
repose  had  better  bring  his  carpet-bag  and  a  good  conscience  to  a 
lodging  adjoining  the  stream.  There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  of 
places  so  well  known  as  Lynton  and  Lynmouth,  one  of  them  crowning 
the  wooded  heights,  the  other  lying  himibly  and  gracefully  at  their 
feet;  nothing  new,  truly,  but  the  old  memories  which  the  names 
recall,  some  of  them  rendered  more  beautiful  by  age,  and  others  less 
painful,  will  for  many  of  us  impart  a  continual  freshness  and  even 
novelty  to  scenes  which  it  ls  impossible  to  visit  too  often  or  know  too 
well.  The  descent  to  Lynmouth  from  Countesbury,  and  the  very 
different,  but  perhaps  equally  beautiful,  descent  by  the  Barnstaple 
road  have  always  won  the  praise  of  tourists  and  guides ;  so  too  have 
the  Valley  of  Rocks,  "  one  of  the  greatest  wonders,"  to  quote  Southey 
Ugain,  "  in  the  West  of  England ;  "  "Waters'  Meet,  where  the  attrac- 
tions of  rock  and  wood  and  waterfall  combine  to  form  a  delightful 
picture  ;  Glenthorne,  a  spot  for  a  long  summer  day's  excursion  and 
delight ;  Lee  Bay  and  the  Brendon  Valley.  These  are  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  of  the  neighbourhood ;  but  go  in  what  direction 
he  may,  the  tourist  will  find  enough  to  gladden  the  eye  and  satisfy 
the  soul.  The  Lyn  itself  has  attractions  manifold  for  the  artist 
and  the  angler,  as  well  as  for  idlers,  who  care  merely  to  gaze  and 
to  enjoy,  while  those  who  love  better  extensive  views  should 
climb  Lyn  Cliff  or  the  Castle  Rock  to  attain  their  heart's  desire. 
Then,  too,  there  are  the  grounds,  inimitably  beautiftd,  of  Sir  W. 
Herries,  through  which  the  West  Ljti  rushes  with  impetuous  energy 
to  its  sister  stream.  Where  would  you  find  a  spot  more  captivating, 
ivherc  one  in  which  you  would  more  mllingly  spend  a  lifetime  ? 
Lynmouth  is,  indeed,  the  Paradise  of  England,  but,  alas  !  only  for  a 
few  months  in  the  year.  In  winter  the  decayed  vegetation  and  the 
almost  total  absence  of  the  sun  render  the  climate  unhealthy  and 
depressing.  Then  Lynton  is  to  be  preferred,  for  on  the  hills  only  can 
you  have  pure  air  and  sunshine. 

The  tourist  will,  of  course,  find  his  way  from  Lynmouth  to  Exmoor 
forest,  the  only  spot,  I  believe,  in  England,  where  the  red  deer  may 
be  seen  in  their  natural  state.  Before  going  thither  let  me  recom- 
mend him  to  read  Collyns's  "  Chase  of  the  Wild  Red  Deer,"  a  book 
written  co)i  amove  by  a  local  sportsman,  who  in  his  old  age  recounts 
the  feats  of  his  youth,  and  carries  on  the  story  of  his  experience  as  a 
huntsman  to  a  quite  recent  period.  It  is  a  work  for  all  readers — 
whether  sportsmen  or  not — who  can  appreciate  manly  good  sense,  a 
healthy  enthusiasm,  and  that  noble  pluck  and  resolution  which  form 
the  backbone  of  the  English  character.  Mr.  CoUyns  has  many 
adventures  to  recount,  and  he  recounts  them  well.     Moreover  he 
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seems  to  have  preserved  in  a  vigorous  old  age,  and  after  a  liTe  of 
professional  labour,  all  the  fresh  joyousness  of  youth.  Has  the  readef 
ever  heard  the  "  bell "  of  the  stag  when  it  is  a  free  ranger  over  the 
moorlands  ?  Mr.  CoUyns  thus  describes  his  first  reception  of  that 
unearthly  noise.  "  Suddenly  above  the  growl  of  thunder  came 
a  sound  proceeding,  as  it  seemed,  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  so 
loud,  so  deep,  so  passing  strange  tiat  I  never  had  heard  its  like 
before.  I  have  heard  the  sound  often  since,  and  now  know  it  well, 
but  to  my  dying  day  I  shall  not  forget  the  dark  dreary  night  when 
first  I  heard  that  dismal,  infernal  noise,  or  the  efiect  it  produced  upon 
me."  Mr.  Collyns,  by  the  way,  has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  heart  of 
the  deer-country,  at  Dulverton,  where  the  noble  game  is  himted  every 
season.  The  deer  "  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  they  were  some 
years  ago,  when  they  aboimded  in  the  covers  near  the  town,  and  were 
frequently  to  be  seen  from  the  churchyard." 

The  fashionable  season  at  the  favourite  resorts  in  Devonshire,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  is  the  early  autumn,  when  the  ripeness  of  summer 
is  changing  into  mellowness ;  or  later  still,  when  the  fulness  of  the' 
year  is  waning.  Many  people  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  glory 
of  autunm.  I  cannot  share  their  feeling,  any  more  than  I  can 
sympathise  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  German  in  his  sauerkraut. 
Decay  and  desolation  afiect  one  powerfully  indeed,  and  no  wonder, 
since  it  is  death  coming  into  collision  with  life,  sorrow  with  joy ; 
but  when  Nature  grows  rotten  at  the  core,  the  brightness  of  colour 
she  displays  gives  me  no  pleasure.  It  is  but  one  aspect  of  death, 
death  actual  or  impending ;  and  the  associations  it  calls  forth  are 
fimereal,  and  full  of  a  painful  melancholy. 

"  All  seasons  have  their  channs,"  says  Co'\\'per ;  but  for  once  I 
think  he  is  wrong,  unless  indeed  it  be  possible  to  find  delight  in  the 
gradual  evanescence  of  that  perfect  beauty  which  crowns  the  woods 
in  summer,  and  fills  the  meadows  and  gardens  with  fragrance.  The 
"  fiery  finger"  of  autumn  leaves  its  brand  upon  our  forests,  and  there 
are  those  who  look  with  complacency  on  the  mark.  For  my  part, 
I  prefer,  even  on  the  score  of  colour,  the  greater  though  less  striking 
variety  of  spring.  Walk  through  a  wood — or,  better  still,  look 
down  on  one— upon  a  May  morning,  and  you  must  at  least  allow 
that  there  is  no  monotony  in  the  foliage,  but  that,  like  yoimg 
Joseph,  Nature  rejoices  in  a  coat  of  many  colours.  "In  which," 
perhajDs  exclaims  a  caviller,  "  green  evidently  predominates."  Time ; 
but  then  the  shades  of  the  coloui*  arc  infinitely  diverse.  The  fresh 
light  green  of  the  larch  is  not  at  all  like  the  green  of  the  beech  ;  the 
golden  tinge  upon  the  oak,  which  in  springtime  marks  it  off  from 
other  trees,  is  utterly  unlike  the  green  of  the  ivy  which  entwines  its 
limbs  ;  observe,  also,  the  dark  sombreness  of  the  Scotch  fir  and  the 
sober  hue  of  the  spruce,  mottled  over  with  the  young  leaves  just 
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bursting  into  life  ;  the  buds  of  the  horse-chestnut,  too,  are  swelling^ 
vigorously  in  the  sunshine ;  and  then,  as  you  turn  from  the  wood- 
land to  the  meadow  and  orchard,  the  garden  and  shrubbery,  what  a 
ftilness  of  life — ay,  and  of  colour,  too — greets  the  eye !  Autumn 
indeed  has  h,er  fruits — she  has  so  little  else  that  we  need  not  grudge 
them  to  her ;  but  Spring  has  blossoms,  blossoms  of  apple  and 
peach,  of  crab  and  plum,  and  the  gardens  glow  with  the  laburnum^ 
the  broom,  and  the  double  furze,  only  a  little  lovelier  than  its  less 
regarded  brother  which  covers  our  commons  with  golden  light; 
then  there  is  the  plebeian  hawthorn  and  the  aristocratic  and 
bright-coloured  thorns  that  are  grafted  upon  it,  the  mezereon  and 
the  guelder  rose,  the  pink  chestnut,  and,  lovelier  than  all,  the  lilac. 
And  the  land  is  carpeted  with  beauty :  buttercups  and  cowslips  in 
the  fields,  violets  and  primroses  on  the  banks,  and  in  the  woods  the 
purple  blaze  of  hyacinths,  the  wood-sorrel,  and  anemone.  I  have 
mentioned  but  a  few  of  the  commonest  fruit  and  flowering  trees,  of 
the  most  familiar  shrubs  and  flowers  that  make  our  spring  season  so 
beautiful,  saying  nothing  of  the  rarer  varieties  of  vegetation  with 
which  most  country  dwellers  are  familiar.  What  I  have  left  unsaid 
memorj'  will  supply.  And  as  the  reader  recalls  some  happy  spring- 
time in  the  country,  he  will  allow  that  that  is  the  true  season  for 
rural  enjojTnent,  and  will  regret,  if  he  does  no  more,  that  the  duties 
and  amusements  of  London, — ^the  duties  which  he  owes  or  imagines 
that  he  owes  to  society,  and  the  amusements  which  in  recompense  of 
his  self-denial  he  owes  to  himself, — should  detain  him  in  paved  streets, 
or  in  West  End  clubs  and  squares,  when  the  birds  are  calling  him  to 
the  woods ;  and  the  sight  of  poor,  half-withered  primroses  and  cow- 
slips in  the  hands  of  young  gu'ls  more  faded  still,  reminds  him  that 
Mature  has  once  more  donned  her  holiday  attire,  and  is  ready,  in 
answer  to  his  homage,  to  give  him  peace  and  joy.  In  Devonshire, 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  Cockneys,  July  is  found  to  be  the  driest 
portion  of  the  year,  but  with  that  exception  May  is  generally  the 
finest  month  ;  and  therefore,  despite  the  proverbial  fickleness  of 
spring,  the  tourist  need  not  delay  visiting  the  country  imtil  the 
weather  is  settled.  The  autumn  indeed — and  I  have  Dr.  Shapter's 
authority  for  the  assertion — is  "  the  season  in  which  the  largest 
amount  of  rain  is  deposited.'' 

Besides  the  natural  beauty,  of  whi(;h  we  think  first  and  most 
reasonably  when  the  name  of  tho  county  is  mentioned,  and  beyond 
the  signal  attractions  which  Devonshire  possesses  for  the  geologist, 
the  botanist,  and  the  archa)ologist,  it  may  also  claim  an  honourable 
place  among  our  shires  for  the  many  illustrious  sons  it  has  produced. 

*•  Great  men  have  been  among  us,  hands  that  pemiod 
And  tongues  that  uttered  y/isdom — " 
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And  some  of  the  greatest  of  these,  men  too  of  brave  deeds  as  well 
as  of  noble  words,  have  been  born  and  bred  in  Devonshire.     I  need 
but  mention  a  few  names;  the  Handbook  will  remind  the  tourist  of 
others.     Two  miles  above  Dartmouth,  on  a  projecting  angle  of  land, 
which  runs  into  the  river,  is  the  Manor  House  of  Greenaway,  where 
Raleigh's  great  brother.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  was  bom — a  man  of 
large  acquirements,  of  dauntless  courage,  and  of  vast  ambition,  who 
met  his  death  at  last  bravely  and  characteristically.   "  Most  learned," 
says  Mr.  Kingsley,  "  of  all  Elizabeth's  tidmirals  in  life,  most  pious  and 
heroic  in  death."  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  quaint  village  of  East 
Budleigh  there  stands  a  picturesque  Elizabethan  house,  with  thatched 
and  gabled  roof,  muUioned  windows,  and  projecting  porch,  and  in 
this  house,  which  still  bears  its   ancient  name   of  Hayes  Barton, 
Sir  Walter  himself  was  bom  in  1552.     Raleigh,  in  addition  to  his 
many  other   accomplishments,  gained  a  high  name  as  one  of  the 
great  sea  captains  of  the  Virgin  Queen  ;  but  whatever  merit  is  duo 
to  him  in  this  respect  must  be   shared  with  another   commander, 
himself  also  Devonshire  bom.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  whose  birthplace 
was  Crowndale,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavistock.     In  Tavistock, 
too,  lived  William  Browne,  the  author  of  '*  Britannia's  Pastorals,'* 
who  in  an  age  of  great  poets  won,  and  justly  won,  the  praise  and 
esteem  of  his  contemporaries.    Browne  lived  face  to  face  with  nature, 
and  has  portrayed  her  charms  with  the  ardent  aflfection  of  a  lover, 
if  not  with  the  discrimination  of  an  artist.     Robert  Herrick,  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  versatile  of  our  lyric  poets,  whose  poetry  would  be 
a  fair  garden  of  delight  if  it  were  not  so  often  marred  by  rank  weeds 
and  coarse  undergrowth,  was  not  bom  in  J)evonshire,  but  he  lived, 
greatly  to  his  disgust,  for  nineteen  years  in  the  count}''  as  Vicar  of  Dean 
Prior,  sung  his   best   songs   there,  and  there   gained   his  rank   in 
English  poetrj\  Surrounded  by  rural  scenes,  "he  acquired,"  it  has  been 
well  said,  that  *'  love  of  flowers  and  of  fragrance  which  imparted  to  his 
verse  the  beauty  of  the  one  and  the  sweetness  of  the  other."   Herrick 
thought   Devonshire  dull   and   his   parishioners  churlish.     Against 
the  county  he  has  several  hard  words  to  say,  and  at  his  people  he 
is  said  once  to  have  flung  his  sermon — perhaps  the  best  use  he  could 
make  of  it.     But  it  is  very  probable  that  he  loved  the  country  even 
while  he  wrote  against  it,  for  he  is  the  poet-laureate  of  rural  life  in 
Devonshire,  and  is  never  so  felicitous  as  when  describing  niral  scenes 
and  festivities. 

Another  resident  in  Devonshire,  although  not  a  native  of  that 
countv,  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Handbook.  **  John  Howe,  a 
Dissenting  minister  of  some  celebrity,  bom  1630,  lived  for  several 
years  at  Torrington."  This  word  of  questionable  praise  is  all  that 
the  writer  has  to  bestow  upon  the  most  illustrious  theologian  of  whom 
the  Independents  can  boast ; — a  man  of  great  genius  and  learning, 
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and  better  still,  of  infinite  charity;  the  author  of  "The  LiTing^ 
Temple,"  "The  Blessedness  of  the  Righteouis/'  and  of  other  works, 
which  would  be  more  known  than  they  are  if  Howe's  style,  so  often 
cumbersome  and  inTolved,  did  not  fail  to  convey  clearly  the  sublimity 
of  his  thoughts.  If  Howe  be  a  writer  of  "  some  celebrity/'  little 
if  aught  more  worthy  should  be  said  in  favour  of  Hooker,  and  Barrow, 
and  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Bray,  tlie  novelist,  whose  name,  says  the  Handbook,  is  "so 
well  known  to  every  English  reader,"  and  whose  fictiouB  fill  ten 
closely-printed  volumes,  was  the  wife  of  the  incumbent  of  Tavistock. 
Once,  indeed,  she  was  a  popular  ^vriter,  but  though  very  clever  and 
possessing  a  great  faculty  for  description,  I  suspect  that  her  day  is 
passed.  She  has  one  defect  which  mars  all  her  merits.  She  is  not 
original.  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  used  to  term  the  Bibles  edited  with 
notes  by  pious  commentatorn,  "Bible  and  water."  Mrs.  Bray  is 
"  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  water."  Almost  every  chapter  of  her  novels 
reminds  the  reader  of  the  immortal  series  of  tha  Waverleys,  just  as 
cowslip  wine  faintly  reminds  you  of  champagne,  as  Klopstock 
reminds  you  of  Milton,  or  Irving  of  Goldsmith,  Bichard  Hooker, 
"  the  judicious,"  whose  simple  and  pious  life  is  embalmed  in  the 
pages  of  Isaak  Walton,  was  bom  at  Heavitree,  in  the  neighbouxhood 
o£  Exeter^  where  Bichard  Ford  wrote  his  "  Handbook  for  Spain/' 
•  and  lived  in  aristocratic  luxury ;  and  that  cathedral  city  gave  birth  to 
William  Jackson,  the  composer ;  to  Yalden,  a  nuammified  poet  em- 
'  bahned  in  the  collections ;  to  the  founder  of  the  Bodleian  library  ;  to 
poor  Eustace  Budgell,  the  essayist,  and  the  unworthy  friend  of  Addi- 
son, a  needy  and  imscrupulous  pamphleteer,  who  ended  a  miserable 
life  by  suicide  ;  to  Simon  Ockley,  who  ^Tote  the  "History  of  the 
Saracens ;  "  and  to  other  men  of  rank  and  mark  in  the  histor\'  of 
England, 

Plymouth,  too,  has  its  list  of  names,  some  eminent,  others  worthy 
of  mention ;  as,  for  instance,  the  great  sea-captain  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
the  artists  Northcote,  Haydon,  Prout,  and  EastlaJce;  and  Carrington, 
the  Dartmoor  poet,  whose  local  descriptions  are  sometimes  remarkable 
for  their  beauty,  and  always  for  their  truthfulness.  I  have  mentioned 
the  names  of  four  well-known  artists  who  were  natives  of  PhTnoutli. 

ft' 

but  a  greater  painter  than  any  of  them  ranks  among  Devonshire 
worthies.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds  was 
born  at  Pl>Tnpton  in  172'3.  Axminster,  interesting  for  its  minster, 
and  once  famous  for  its  eai-pets,  gave  birth  to  Dr.  Buckland,  the 
geologist.  "  His  father  rests  in  the  churchyard,  with  his  crutches, 
which  are  represented  on  the  tombstone."  Good  Bishop  Jewel 
was  born  at  a  farmhouse  called  Bowden,  in  the  parish  of  Berrv- 
uarbor,  where  his  family  had  dwelt  for  many  generations.  This 
house   is    still   standing;     and  so  is  the   house   at  Ashe,  in  which 
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John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  bom  in  1650.  His  mother,  by  the 
way,  whose  maiden  name  was  Drake,  was  of  true  Devonshire  blood, 
being  "collaterally  connected  with  the  descendants  of  the  great  navi- 
gator." Another  duke,  Monlc  of  Albermarle,  was  bom  at  Potheridge ; 
and  among  other  men  with  a  title,  who  with  or  without  one  first  saw 
the  light  in  Devon,  let  me  mention  Lord  Chancellor  Fortescue,  who 
was  born  at  Barnstaple  (of  which  town  during  the  civil  war  Clarendon 
was  for  some  time  governor) ;  Admiral  Hood,  Viscount  Bridport  of 
Thorncombe,  and  two  great  archbishops,  St.  Winifred  of  Mentz,  and 
the  immortal  Stephen  Langtori. 

No  one  famih'ar  with  the  combes,  the  woods,  the  mountain-streams, 
and  the  wild  sea-coast  of  North  Devon,  or  with  the  gentler,  some 
may  say  lovelier,  but  assuredly  tamer  beauty  of  the  south,  will  think 
that  enough  has  been  said  in  favour  of  this  **most  noble  province. ''^ 
But  whatever  the  deficiencies  of  this  article  may  be,  and  in  one  so  brief 
they  are  necessarily  manifold,  these  are  ftdly  supplied  by  the  Hand- 
book which  every  Devonshire  tourist  will  carry  in  his  portmanteau. 
It  will  give  him  ample  choice  of  excursions,  and  he  can  scarcely  do 
better  than  fix  upon  some  route  recommended  by  his  guide,  and  then 
follow  it  implicitly.  It  is  impossible  to  go  wrong  in  Devonshire. 
A  man  must  be  hard  to  please  who  does  not  find  much  to  jdease  him 
there.  He  will  like  the  friendly,  hospitable  manners  of  the  people, 
he  will  enjoy  the  clouted  cream  and  junkets,  the  squab  pie,  the  trout, 
and  the  cider,  which  will  form  a  conspicuous  portion  of  his  creature 
comforts ;  he  will  wander  through  lanes  shut  in  by  lofty  banks  and 
luxuriant  hedges,  along  the  borders  of  rocky  streams,  running  through 
mountain  defiles  and  overhung  with  foliage  ;  he  will  find  a  welcome 
in  cheerful  hamlets,  and  admire  the  cob  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  as 
picturesque  in  outward  appearance  as  they  are  clean  and  cosy  within ; 
he  will  visit  spots  memorable  in  our  annals,  inhale  the  fresh  breezes 
of  mountain  and  ocean,  and  gain  from  this  land,  of  beauty  the  strength 
and  solace  we  so  much  need  in  this  weary  age,  and  which  Nature, 
ever  young,  ever  joyous,  always  peaceful  and  hope-inspiring,  gives  to 
those  who  walk  himibly  in  her  footsteps  and  wait  upon  her  teaching. 

John  Dennis. 
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V. 

GoTTiNGEN  and  Greifswalde  are  doubtless  learned  and  virtuous 
University  towns,  but  there  are  certain  kinds  of  learning  and  virtue 
which  are  not  suitable  to  all  temperaments.  Count  Bismarck  pursued 
his  studies  in  Paris,  during  the  short  time  he  passed  there  as  ambas- 
sador, with  far  more  eagerness  than  he  ever  had  done  when  young, 
in  the  above-named  Universities.  In  Paris  he  learned,  not  from 
books,  but  from  life ;  not  on  the  benches  of  the  lecture-room,  but 
in  the  Tuileries  ;  not  under  pedantic  professors,  but  under  the  great 
Imperial  master  of  modern  statesmanship ;  not  jurisprudence,  but 
the  half- veiled,  midefinable  science  ^which  is  called  Buonapartism, 
and  has  found  so  many  eager,  if  not  always  gifted,  students  among 
the  reactionaiy  statesmen  of  the  Continent.  As  Minister,  he  carried 
out  in  practice  the  lessons  he  had  learnt,  though  seldom  with  great 
success.  His  failures  arose  from  various  causes.  Personally  he  is 
not  fitted  for  such  work  ;  he  is  too  hasty,  too  impetuous,  and,  in  some 
points,  the  very  opposite  of  the  discoverer  of  the  great  science,  whose 
name  it  bears.  King  William,  with  his  soldierly,  and  often  illused, 
sense  of  honour,  is  also  iQ-adapted  for  a  successful  pursuit  of  it. 
Still  more  so  are  the  Prussian  people,  with  their  excessive  scepticism 
and  distrust  of  everything  that  has  the  appearance  of  authority.  It 
is  easy  to  deceive  a  nation  which  is  at  the  same  time  conceited  and 
credulous ;  but  the  Prussians,  who  have  far  more  of  the  former  quality 
than  of  the  latter,  may  be  made  almost  anything  rather  than  dupes. 

Herr  von  Bismarck  made,  as  we  have  said,  various  experiments 
in  the  noble  science  of  Buonapartism  on  German  soil :  the  suppres- 
sion of  newspapers ;  the  establishment  and  circulation  of  semi- 
official ones  ;  warnings  to  the  press ;  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  nationality  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  together  with  the  negation  of 
the  same  principle  in  Poland;  the  corruption  of  justice;  the  restric- 
tion of  freedom  of  speech  in  Parliament ;  the  introduction  of  universal 
suffi'age ;  coquettings  with  the  working-classes ;  and  above  all,  the 
attempt  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  nation,  by  a  brilliant  foreign 
policy,  from  internal  affairs,  in  order  to  confuse  its  sense  of  right  and 

(1)  The  sources  of  information  of  which  I  have  availed  myself  in  the  following 
chapters  arc: — the  article  "Otto  r.  Bismarck"  in  vol.  viii.  of  "Unser©  Zeit*'  (Brock- 
haus,  Leipsic,  1864) ;  the  English  and  French  official  documents  on  the  questioii  of  the 
Duchies  and  of  Poland  ;  the  valuable  articles  of  M.  Julian  Klaczko»  treating  the  same 
topics,  in  the  "  T?oviie  dos  Doux  iMondofi ;  *'  and  private  communications  from  some 
friend.^,  lor  which  J  bv?g  to  oxj^rctv:  my  sinccrcst  tlianks. 
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i;o  stifle  its  cries  for  freedom.  Some  of  these  attempts  have,  indeed, 
been  successful.  The  sense  of  right  has  really  become  confused 
among  the  Prussian  people,  and  corruption  has  sadly  spread  among 
their  judges ;  but  the  German  press  still  stands  high  above  that  of 
France  ;  the  belief  in  truth  and  freedom  has  not  yet  died  out  in  the 
nation,  and  there  are  still  independent  judges  in  Prussia  who  are 
not  to  be  tempted  from  their  duty,  either  by  persuasions  or  threats. 

As  regards  the  special  action  of  Count  Bismarck  in  Paris,  there 
is  much  room  for  conjecture,  but  no  information  exists  that  can  be 
relied  upon.  Ah*eady  in  1856,  inmiediately  after  the  peace  of  Paris, 
he  had  in  a  secret  memorial,  presented  by  him  to  the  King,  advocated 
the  view  that  Prussia  should  not  bind  herself  to  any  course  before- 
hand, but  that  imder  certain  circumstances  she  should  not  shrink — 
a  remarkable  declaration  for  the  leader  of  the  feudal  party — from 
even  an  alliance  with  France.  Again,  in  the  journey  he  made  to 
Paris  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  "  for  the  benefit  of  his  health," 
he  confided  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  through  Count  Walewski,  his 
great  plan  of  an  alliance  between  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
and  left  no  means  imtried  to  gain  the  Impeiial  favour.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  he  was  received  in  a  very  friendly  manner 
at  the  Tuilcries.  The  Emperor  himself  having  asked  that  he  might 
be  appointed  to  the  embassy,  much  was  doubtless  prepared  at  that  time 
which  has  since  then  reached  a  stage  of  maturer  development.  The 
Emperor  saw  in  him  a  man  who,  unlike  other  Prussian  diplomatists, 
was  full  of  sharpness  and  boldness,  who  recklessly  blurted  out  plans 
which  the  Emperor  himself  hardly  dared  to  think  about,  and  who  opened 
up  to  the  French  Government  such  prospects  as  it  had  never  expected 
to  hear  of  from  a  German  statesman.  The  difficulty  in  coming  to  an 
understanding  then  lay  solely  in  the  circumstance  that  Bismarck  coiUd 
only  speak  in  his  own  name,  and  not  in  that  of  his  sovereign, 
who  had  hitherto  stood  in  awe  of  his  daring  ideas.  The  French 
Government  asked  for  written  proofs  that  the  ambassador  was 
-advocating  other  than  his  own  personal  views,  but  such  proofs  he 
could  not  give.  When,  shortly  after,  he  was  called  to  the  head  of 
the  Ministr}^  a  great  step  was  no  doubt  made,  but  even  then  well- 
grounded  suspicions  were  entertained  in  Paris  as  to  whether  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  carry  the  king  with  him,  or  even  to  maintain 
himself  for  any  length  of  time  at  the  head  of  afiairs.  It  was  in  order 
to  remove  these  doubts,  and  probably  also  to  secure  as  premier  what  he 
had  only  sketched  out  as  ambassador,  that  a  few  weeks  aft^r  assuming 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  he  went  again  to  Paris.  It  was  said 
that  he  wished  to  take  his  leave  of  the  Emperor  in  person. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1862,  Earl  Russell,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Queen  to  Germany,  wrote  his  celebrated  despatch  from 
Gotha  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  and  on  the  same  day  Count 
Bismarck  was  appointed  Minister- President  by  King  William  I. 
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From  that  day  began  the  reactionary  era  in  Prussia.  Count 
Bemstorff,  who  gave  np  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  A£^tb,  went  to 
the  embassy  in  London ;  Herr  von  Bodelschwingh  took  the  finance 
department,  as  Herr  von  der  Heydt  had  scruples  about  joining  a 
feudal  Cabinet — scruples  which  he  has  now,  after  fourteen  years, 
successfully  over^me ;  Count  Lippe  became  Minister  of  Justice ; 
Count  Itzenplitz  took  the  Department  of  Commerce;  Hen*  von 
Selchow  that  of  Agriculture ;  Herr  von  Boon  that  of  War ;  and 
Count  Eulenburg  that  of  the  Interior.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the 
feudalists ;  great,  too,  the  sorrow  in  the  country.  For  what  had  been 
regarded  as  impossible  at  the  time  of  the  king's  accession  had  no^ 
really  come  to  pass  :  those  who  had  formerly  shown  him  strong  per- 
sonal hostility  had  become  his  most  trusted  counsellors,  and  the  fete 
of  the  nation  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  whom  the  masses  instinctivdv 
•hated,  whom  the  majority  in  Parliament  had  learnt  to  look  upon  as  a 
reckless  opponent  of  progress,  and  whom  all  the  small  German  courts 
feared  as  their  most  dangerous  adversarjr. 

There  are  not  wanting  signs  that  Bismarck  at  that  time  serioudy 
contemplated  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  Chamber.  For  he 
is  by  no  means  one  of  those  stem  reactionists  who  hold  fast  to  their 
principles  and  regard  every  compromise  with  Liberalism  as  treason  to 
their  party.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  conflict  turned  on  a  point 
where  neither  the  king  nor  the  Chamber  would  yield — the  plan  ibr 
the  reorganisation  of  the  army.  While  the  Chamber  was  opposed,  both 
on  principle  and  on  practical  groimds,  to  any  increase  of  the  standing 
army,  to  the  augmentation  of  the  military  budget,  and  to  triennial 
military  service,  the  king,  who  looked  upon  these  measures  as  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  state,  was  ready  to  give  in  on  any 
matter  but  this.  Whether  it  was  wise,  or  o^-en  absolutely  necessary, 
for  the  deputies  to  oppose  him  on  the  very  point  on  which  he  is 
most  sensitive,  we  will  not  here  discuss.  It  will  suffice  to  remark 
that  the  Government  was  repeatedly  and  decisively  beaten  on  the 
military  question ;  e,g,y  on  the  17th  of  September,  by  272  vote> 
against  68,  and  on  the  7th  of  October,  by  251  against  36. 

In  a  State  which  is  Constitutional  in  more  than  name  tho  Ministry 
would  in  such  a  case  have  had  to  resign  and  give  up  their  plates  to  a 
new  one  selected  from  the  majority.  But  in  Prussia  the  Ministers 
look  upon  themselvas  to  this  day  merely  as  servants  of  the  Crown, 
and  not  of  the  country.  There  is  no  defined  ministerial  resi)on8ibihty 
in  Prussia,  and  the  consequence  of  all  the  debates  and  divisions  was 
that  the  nation  and  the  Idng  grew  embittered  towards  each  other  to 
such  a  degree  that  Herr  von  BLsmarck,  even  if  he  had  had  the  will 
would  not  have  had  the  power  anj'  more  to  bring  about  a  compromise. 

He  continued  to  act  and  \o  speak  in  the  House  with  that  cavalier 
contempt  for  aU  Parliamentary  dignity  which  had  already*  dis- 
tinguished him  when  ho  was  a  member  of  the  opposition^  and  which 
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was  far  less  becoming^  in  him  now  he  was  a  Minifiter.  Whenever  the 
Liberal  leaders,  who  were  quite  in  earnest  about  the  dignity  of 
the  law  and  the  Constitution,  made  any  reference  to  the  latter,  the 
Minister- President  mockingly  remarked  that  "  the  Crown  had  quite 
different  rights  from  those  which  are  given  by  the  Constitution/' 
And  when  eminent  men  pointed  out  the  dangers  which  must  arise  for 
the  country  from  the  conflict  between  the  people  and  the  Crown,  he 
retorted  with  his  usual  frivolity  that  this  conflict  was  treated  both  bj' 
members  and  the  press  "  from  a  far  too  tragicalpoint  of  view/*  Herr 
vofl  Forkenbeck's  reply  that  it  was  a  struggle  for  the  rights  of  the 
people,  only  elicited  from  him  the  observation  that  "it  is  really  difficidt 
to  rule  in  a  constitutional  manner  in  Prussia  on  account  of  the  indi- 
vidual independence  of  each  citizen,"  and  that  "  it  is  much  easier  to 
govern  in  France."  Prussia,  said  ho,  was,  perhaps,  "too  highly 
educated  for  a  Constitution ;"  the  people  were  "  too  critical ;"  there 
were  in  that  country  "  a  numb^i-  of  Catilinarian  characters  having 
too  great  an  interest  in  revolutions ;"  "  Grermany  looked  up  to  Prusaa, 
not  on  account  of  its  Liberalism,  but  of  its  power ;"  and  "  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  are  not  to  be  decided  by  speeches  and  divisions, 
but  by  iion  and  bjood." 

At  the  same  time  Herr  von  Kleist-Ketzow,  one  of  the  feudal  leaders, 
demanded  almost  undisguisedly  a  coup  iritat^  and  declared  that  "  power 
is  in  itself  a  Divine  gift ; "  and  that  if  the  Government  would  cmly  let 
it  beseen  that  they  wished  for  power,  it  would  have  the  national  feeling 
on  their  side.  The  Upper  House,  which  was  not  ashamed  to  accept 
^ch  opinions  with  favour,  rejected  the  motion  of  Herr  von  Amim 
on  the  11th  of  October  by  an  immense  majority.  Two  days  later, 
JBismarck  dissolved  the  Chamber  in  the  name  of  the  king ;  and  tho 
deputies  were  informed  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  accept  their  decisions  on  the  military  budget,  and 
that  they  were  therefore  compelled  for  the  present  to  govern  on  their 
o^vn  responsibility,  without  any  budget. 

Thus  were  the  evil  forebodings  which  accompanied  the  accession  of 
the  Bismarck  Ministry  to  power  already  in  part  fidfiUed.  Might  was 
set  in  opposition  to  right,  and  the  only  weapon  of  the  Chamber,  the 
power  of  the  purse,  was  rudely  torn  firom  its  hands.  This  produced 
great  excitement  in  the  countr}%  and  the  rule  of  brute  force  seemed 
to  be  imminent.  It  soon  came.  No  deputy  was,  it  is  true,  yet 
prosecuted  on  account  of  his  speeches — this  was  reserved  for  a  future 
occasion  ;  no  one  was  put  in  chains  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and 
neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  liberty  of  the  press  were  openly 
abolished.  But  attempts  were  made  in  a  less  violent  way  to  defeat 
and  punish  the  Liberals,  and  with  this  object  the  Government  directed 
its  prosecutions  against  those  whom  it  could  most  easily  reach — tho 
Liberal  press,  and  the  officials  who  had  not  acted  to  its  satisfaction 
in  the  Chamber. 
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The  means  whieli  were  used  against  the  independent  newspapers  in 
the  country,  with  the  object  of  either  neutralising  their  influence  or 
ruining  them,  clearly  proved  that  the  man  who  stood  at  the  helm  had 
not  visited   the  head-quarters  of  Bonapartism  in   vain.     A  direct 
censorship  was,  it  is  true,  not  introduced,  for  the  reactionary  states- 
manship of  our  time  is  far  above  such  coarse  and  invidious  measures ; 
but  this  only  made  it  necessary  for  each  newspaper  to  exercise  a  stSl 
stricter  censorship  over  itself,  if  it  wished  to  escape  the  clutches  of 
the  Government  informers.    While  the  feudal  and  semi-official  papers 
were  allowed  to  cast  ridicule  on  the  Constitution  and  the  Chamber 
with  impunity,  the  Liberal  papers  were  confiscated  by  dozens  when 
they  dared  to  assert  that  the  Constitution  had  not  been  respected  by 
the  Ministry.    Not  a  day  passed  but  some  charge  was  brought  by  the 
•Government  against  some  newspaper,  and  most  arbitrary  was  the 
manner  in  which  these  prosecutions  were  conducted.     Liberal  news- 
papers were  often  brought  to  justice  for  a  communication  which  their 
reactionary  contemporaries  had  published  with  impunity  ;  editors  were 
made  responsible  even  for  the  tenure  of  advertisements ;    disclosures, 
emanating  from  Government  offices,  regarding  faults  or  abuses  com- 
mitted by  the  authorities,   were  punished  as  "  violations  of  official 
secrecy;''  and  any   remarks   upon  them  as   **want   of  respect  for 
-authority."     If  a  newspaper  ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
Bismarck  Ministry  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  it 
was  open  to  the  charge  of  having  preached  "  hatred  and  contempt  for 
the  Government;"  press  trials  for  "failure  in  the  respect  which  is 
-due  to  the  king"  occurred  every  day ;  nay,  it  has  even  happened  that 
Liberal  newspapers  were  prosecuted  for  having  printed  a  despatch  of 
Earl  RusselFs  which  had  been  officially  published  and  presented  in 
due  form  by  the  British  Ambassador  to  the  Prussian  Minister-Pre- 
sident.    In  this,  too,  was  seen  a  failure  in  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
Majesty. 

roi*tunately  the  poison  of  corruption  has  not  yet  entered  into  the 
core  of  the  Prussian  bench.  The  charges  brought  by  the  public  pro- 
secutor were  not  all  followed  by  convictions ;  nay,  the  acquittals  on 
the  part  of  the  judges  (press-trials  being  not  decided  on  by  a  jiury  in 
Prussia)  were  perhaps  as  frequent,  or  even  more  so,  than  the  accu- 
sations of  the  Government ;  but  this  had  no  efiect  in  inducing  the 
latter  to  cease  its  prosecutions.  That  those  whom  it  accused  should 
be  convicted  was  not  always  its  main  object ;  all  it  sometimes  wanted 
was  to  confiscate  the  copies  of  a  Liberal  journal  or  periodical,  and 
thereby  to  inflict  heavy  losses  on  its  proprietors.  If,  after  several 
weeks,  the  case  was  decided  against  the  Government,  and  the  confis- 
cated copies  had  to  be  returned,  this  was  but  a  poor  consolation  for 
the  proprietor  ;  for  he  had  no  alternative  but  either  to  resign  himself 
to  be  ruined  by  a  systematic  repetition  of  this  procedure,  or  to  restrict 
his  opposition  to  the  Government  within  the  narrowest  bounds. 
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Whether  EngUsli  readers,  with  whom  press  trials  are  a  rarity,  and 
who  cannot  conceive  such  a  trial  without  a  jurj^,  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  full  significance  of  such  proceedings  as  that  above  described, 
is  very  doubtful.  We  will  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  matter 
more  clear  by  placing  the  scene  of  a  measure  of  this  sort  in  London. 

It  is  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  publication  of  the  Times  of 
this  day  has  begun,  and  its  huge  printing-press  has  just  turned  out 
the  first  copy.  This  copy  (supposing  the  Prussian  law  to  be  that  of 
England)  has  at  once  to  be  sent  to  Scotland  Yard,  where  it  is  read 
through  by  a  police  official.  If  he  is  tolerably  liberal  in  his  opinions, 
or  too  sleepy,  or  too  stupid,  or  too  wise  to  read  the  whole  paper 
through,  all  goes  well.  But  let  us  imagine  that  this  official  has  only 
yesterday  received  instructions  from  his  superior  to  confiscate,  no- 
matter  on  what  pretext,  the  TiineSy  because  it  has  written  against  the 
Government  Reform  Bill — what  will  our  policeman,  who  has  barely 
£100  a  year  and  a  crowd  of  hungrj-  children,  do  in  such  a  case  ? 
Depend  upon  it  that  he  will  peruse  the  Times,  with  an  attention  as 
praiseworthy  as  it  is  touching,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  ponder 
oyer  it  according  to  his  lights,  without  perhaps  finding  for  some  time 
what  he  wants.  For  it  so  happens  that  the  leaders  of  that  day  treat 
of  all  sorts  of  neutral  subjects,  such  as  light-houses,  the  harvest,  and 
the  last  case  of  burning  by  the  aid  of  crinoline.  In  the  city  article, 
too,  there  is  no  high  treason  to  be  discovered ;  the  foreign  correspon- 
dence is  almost  innocent  enough  to  inspire  pity,  and  the  letters  to 
the  editor  all  treat  of  the  no  doubt  very  impoi*tant,  but  in  no  way 
actionable  question  as  to  whether  it  is  more  moral  to  live  comfort- 
ably on  £300  a  year  as  a  bachelor,  or  to  starve  on  the  same  income 
with  a  charming  but  rather  numerous  family.  Our  policeman  in 
Scotland  Yard,  rubbing  his  head  in  despair,  is  already  about  to  wake 
his  wife,  for  whose  analytical  powers  he  has  unboimded  veneration,, 
when  his  eye  lights  by  chance  on  the  following  paragraph,  in  small 
print,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  colunm  on  the  ninth  page : — 

'  **  Tlio  Emperor  of  China,  inspired  with  the  desire  to  become  thoroughly 
initiated  into  all  the  complications  of  European  policy,  has  addressed  a  polite 
request  to  the  British  Government  to  send  him  all  the  blue-books  on  foreign  affairs 
which  have  been  published  since  1815,  with  the  single  exception  of  those  which 
relate  to  his  own  empire,  as  he  has  some  doubts  as  to  their  liLstorical  value. 
Earl  Russell,  with  his  usual  amiability,  immediately  ordered  the  blue-books  to 
bo  sent  as  requested.  The  .precious  consignment  is  now  being  stowed  away  in 
three  frigates.  It  is  hoped  that  a  fourth  will  not  be  necessary." — Nvtc  York 
TTtrahl. 

After  reading  the  above  lines,  our  poUcemaii  instantly  rings  the 
bell,  orders  all  the  copies  of  that  day's  Times  to  be  confiscated,  the 
types  to  be  broken  up,  and  the  copies  to  be  sent  to  Scotland  Yard. 
The  order  is  earned  out  at  once.  The  sixty  or  eighty  thousand 
copies  which  have  been  struck  off  in  the  meanwhile  are  seized  by  the 
j)olico ;  the  objectionable  paragraph  is  pointed  out  to  the  publisher  as^ 
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the  cause  of  the  caimfisoation ;  Gh!^eat  Britain  must  do  withbut  the 
Times  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  both  proprietors  and  adrertisers 
lose  their  money.     A  fortnight  later  the  case  is  brought  by  the  Crown 
prosecutor  into  court.     The  offence  with  which  the  paper  is  charged 
is  described  as  "  throwing  ridicule  on  the  Ministry,  and  exciting  to 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  authorities.'^    Upon  that  the  counsel  for 
the  defence  proves,  first,  that  the  Emperor  of  China  was  really  sensilfle 
enough  to  ask  for  the  blue-books  in  question ;  second,  that  according 
to  a  report  from  the  Admiralty,  three  frigates  were  really  not  foimd 
sufficient  for  coutc jring  the  books  to  China ;  third,  that  there  is  actually 
no  collection  to  be  found  anji^here  from  which  it  is  so  convenient  to 
study  European  politics  as  that  of  our  blue-books  ;  fourth,  that  Earl 
Kussell  is,  without  contradiction,  always  amiable ;  and  fifth,  that  the 
whole  paragraph  may  possibly  have  been  an  invention  of  the  ^m 
York  Herald's,  for  which  that  paper  must  take  the  responsibility. 
Not  satisfied  with  these  arguments,  he  speaks  at  great  length  and 
with  unimpeachable  energy  about  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
natural  rights  of  man  ;  upon  which  the  judge  dismisses  the  case,  and 
all  the  Liberals  in  London  invite  one  another  to  dinner  for  joy. 
Next  day — supposing  always  that  the  Crown  Prosecutor  does  not 
appeal — the   Times  gets  back  its  80,000  copies  of  a  fortnight  ago, 
without  a  word  of  excuse,  or  any  compen^tion  for  the  loss  it  has 
suffered.     If  this  practical  joke  were  played  on  several  successive 
occasions,  who — ^we  beg  leave  to  ask — ^wotdd  order  the   Times  (in 
Prussia,  newpapers  besides  are  paid  for  a  quarter  in  advance),  or 
what  advertiser  would  invest  his  money  in  itP     This  is  only  one  of 
the  skilful  measures  which  are  practised  against  the  liberal  press  in 
Prussia ;  the  others  it  is  impossible  here  to  describe. 

Let  us  now  say  a  word  on  the  proceedings  against  officials  who 
have  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  Government.  Of  these,  too, 
we  shall  give  but  one  example. 

The  Prussian  Constitution  expressly  provides  that  no  official  shall, 
be  prosecuted  for  his  votes  in  the  Chamber.  This  provision  has  be^ 
in  so  far  adhered  to  by  the  Government  that  it  has  not  arrested  or 
hanged  any  one  of  those  who  have  displeased  it  by  their  votes.  But 
it  set  about  breaking  their  liberal  spirit  in  another  way — ^by  removing 
some  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  opposition  from  the  posts  they 
had  hitherto  held  to  other  distant  points  in  the  country.  Thus, 
Coimcillor  Von  Bokum-Dolffs  was  transplanted  from  Coblentz,  on 
the  Rhine,  to  Gumbinnen,  far  away  to  the  East,  and  if  Prussia  had 
had  a  colony  near  the  Equator,  he  would  probably  have  been  sent 
there  instead.  Who  would  be  bold  enough  to  declare  that  this  was  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  ?  And  yet  a  transfer  of  this  kind  is,  in 
many  cases,  almost  equivalent  to  a  dismissal.  Let  iis  imagine  a  man 
advanced  in  years,  who  has  been  half  his  life  at  Inverness,  has  him- 
self married  there  and  seen  his  children  married,  and  has  formed 
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around  him  in  that  place  hundreds  of  those  relations  which  make 
life  worth  having,  being  suddenly  ordered  to  settle  at  Plymouth  or 
Belfast.  If  his  pecuniary  circumstances  allow  him  to  do  so,  he  will 
imdoubtedly  prefer  to  throw  up  his  post,  rather  than  to  separate  him-, 
self  from  the  circle  to  which  he  has  become  attached,  in  order  to 
establish  a  new  home  at  the  other  end  of  the  country. 

This  sad  fate  had  met  many  a  Liberal  official  in  Prussia,  and  it'was 
a  punishment  in  prospect  for  all  of  them.  The  country  being  indig- 
nant at  these  unceasing  persecutions,  a  society  was  formed  for  collect- 
ing a  fimd  in  aid  of  the  oppressed  officials,  to  which  large  contribu- 
tions rapidly  flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  even 
against  this  the  Government  was  prepared.  It  prosecuted,  under  a 
police  decree  forbidding  any  collections  of  money  to  be  made  without 
the  permission  of  the  authorities,  those  who  had  by  these  means 
appealed  for  contributions,  and  put  an  end  to  the  subscriptions,  at 
least  so  far  as  their  collection  in  public  was  concerned.  It  thus 
appears  that  a  statesman,  though  ever  so  bold  and  brilliant  in  his 
foreign  policy,  may  at  the  same  time  be  extremely  mean  and  timorous 
in  his  administration  of  affairs  at  home. 


VI. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  the  Bismarck  administration 
the  relations  between  Prussia  and  Austria  were  friendly,  and  even 
intimate.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  envied  his  royal  uncle  the 
possession  of  a  minister  who,  showing  such  profound  contempt  for 
democrats,  promised  to  prove  a  barrier  against  all  revolutionary  long- 
ings in  Central  Europe,  and  who,  though  not  quite  adopting  the  view 
of  the  great  Stein,  who  once  wrote  to  Miinster  that  "  it  was  all  the 
same  to  him  whether  Prussia  or  Austria  was  made  mistress  of 
Germany,  as  either  object  would  be  a  good  one,  if  it  were  only  prac- 
ticable,'* had  repeatedly  laid  down  the  principle  in  the  Chamber  that 
Prussia  must  go  with  Austria  hand  in  hand,  in  order  to  protect  peace 
and  order  in  Germany.  But  this  was  a  notion  which  he  gradually 
abandoned,  as  the  con\dction  grew  upon  him  that  Prussia  could 
not  fulfil  her  mission  until  the  influence  of  Austria  was  completely 
destroyed.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1863  that  he  first 
gave  an  official  expression  to  this  view.  At  that  time  he  had,  in  the 
course  of  several  conversations  with  Count  Karolyi,  complained 
bitterly  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  and,  as  often 
happens  with  him  when  he  is  excited,  he  said  things  which  an  hour 
later  he  would  probably  have  left  unsaid,  as  they  threw  rather  too 
much  light  on  what  he  had  hitherto  carefully  concealed  in  his  inmost 
thoughts.  In  one  of  these  conversations  he  told  the  count  in  so  many 
words,  that  Prussia  would  take  good  care  not  to  give  Austria  a  help- 
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ing  hand  again  if  she  wanted  support  at  some  future  time  against 
Italy;  that  he  himself  would,  in  such  a  case,  not  recommend  the 
king  to  be  even  neutral ;  that  Austria  must  cease  to  intrigue  against 
Prussia  if  she  did  not  want  to  provoke  the  dissolution  of  the  Oerman 
Bund ;  and,  finally,  that  if  she  did  not  go  along  with  Prussia,  she 
woidd  have  to  seek  her  centre  of  gravity  at  Offen. 

Count  Karolyi  thought  fit  to  allow  the  drift  of  these  threats  to  be 
made  public,  in  order  to  let  the  smaller  German  governments  into 
the  dangerous  plans  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia.  The  expres- 
sion, "  Austria  will  have  to  seek  her  centre  of  gravity  at  Ofen,"  has 
since  been  frequently  quoted  by  newspapers  of  all  countries  and  parties, 
without,  however,  their  always  knowing  when  and  where  it  was 
first  used ;  but  if  we  now  recall  that  conversation  which  took  place 
in  Januarj',  1863,  between  the  two  diplomatists,  we  shall  find  to  our 
surprise  that  the  threats  which  escaped  one  of  them  in  a  moment  of 
excitement  have  nearly  all  been  fulfilled.  We  now  actually  see 
Prussia  allied  with  Italy ;  the  German  Bund  is  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
and  it  perhaps  depends  on  a  caprice  of  military  fortune,  or  of  diplo- 
macy, whether  or  not  Austria  is  to  be  really  driven  out  of  Germany, 
and  forced  to  look  for  the  future  centre  of  its  power  in  Himgary. 

As  time  went  on,  the  coldness  between  the  two  Governments  again 
disappeared,  but  not  because  Count  Bismarck's  disposition  towards 
Austria  had  become  any  more  favourable,  but  because  the  king 
wished  to  avoid  any  serious  rupture  with  that  Power.  The  will  of 
his  Majesty  was  in  this  matter  so  firm,  that  his  Premier  did  not  yet 
feel  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  shake  it,  and  was  forced  discreetly 
to  wait  for  a  better  opportunitj\ 

The  year  1863  passed  in  constant  struggles  with  the  newly-elected 
Chamber,  which  adhered  with  great  firmness  to  the  principles  that 
had  been  defended  by  its  predecessor  in  its  lawful  opposition  against 
the  Government.  The  old  saying,  that  a  good  majority,  like  a  good 
simi  of  money,  soon  makes  itself  bigger,  was  here  fulfilled,  while  the 
Government,  notwithstanding  its  persecution  of  officials  and  the  press, 
never  succeeded  even  in  obtaining  a  tolerably  respectable  minority. 
Already  during  the  first  debates  the  Premier  was  obliged  to  hear 
things  said  which  could  leave  him  in  no  doubt  about  the  feeling  of 
the  House,  as  the  Address  moved  by  the  majority  openly  complained 
that  the  Ministry  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  violations 
of  the  Constitution.  When  he  upon  this  remarked,  in  his  usual 
off-hand  way,  that  the  Ministry  had  observed  the  Constitution  quite 
as  conscientiously  as  the  Chamber,  and  when  the  House  received 
this  statement  with  indignant  anger,  he  added  threateningly  that  the 
Ministry  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  Chamber  as  a  direct  insult. 
It  almost  looked  as  if  he  would  challenge  every  member  to  fight  a 
duel  with  him.     He  did  not  go  so  far  as  fhis,  however,  but  declared 
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that  he  would  advise  the  king  not  to  accept  the  Address.  "The 
House,"  said  he  on  this  occasion,  "demands  a  right  which  does  not 
belong  to  it.  The  Constitution  sets  no  limit  to  the  powers  of  the 
three  estates  in  the  settlement  of  the  budget;  when  they  are  not 
agieed,  the  Constitution  does  not  say  which  estate  must  yield.  In 
other  countries  such  conflicts  are  decided  by  changes  of  Ministry ; 
but  this  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution  in  Prussia.  According 
to  the  English  view,  a  constitutional  government  is  a  series  of  com- 
promises. When  this  series  is  interioiptod,  a  conflict  ensues,  and  as 
the  machine  of  state  cannot  be  stopped,  it  is  carried  on  by  the  estate 
which  has  the  porter  in  its  hands,^'  This  appeal  to  power,  i.e.  to 
the  aimy,.  naturally  produced  great  indignation.  Count  Schwerin 
pointed  out  to  the  Minister -President  that  in  Prussia  right  stood 
higher  than  might ;  Herr  Twesten  remarked,  that  according  to  the 
Premier's  view  the  Constitution  was  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it 
was  written ;  Virchow,  Schidze-Delitzsch,  and,  above  all,  Gneist,  made 
speeches  in  the  same  sense,  of  which  any  parliament  of  Europe  might 
well  be  proud;  the  country  applauded  them  and  expressed  its 
agreement  in  their  opinions ;  notwithstanding  which,  and  although 
at  the  division  the  Government  remained  in  a  minority  of  68  to  255, 
the  king  refused,  by  the  advice  of  his  Minister,  even  to  accept  the 
Addi-ess  from  the  hands  of  the  deputation  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
by  the  House.  It  having  then  been  forwarded  to  him  in  writing, 
his  Majesty  made  an  ungracious  reply,  in  which  he  openly  espoused 
the  side  of  his  counsellors ;  but  as  this  reply  was  not  countersigned 
by  any  Minister,  the  Chamber  listened  to  it  in  silence  as  a  personal 
communication  from  the  Monarch.  The  woimd  had  grown  deeper, 
and  it  became  more  and  more  plain  that  the  Minister-President  had 
determined  to  widen  rather  than  to  heal  it.  . 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  certain  events  occuiTed  which  turned 
the  activity  of  Count  Bismarck  into  quite  another  channel.  He  had 
accompanied  the  king  in  his  journey  to  Carlsbad  and  Gastein,  and  in 
the  latter  place  had  repeatedly  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  by  whom  he  was  received  in  the  most 
gracious  manner  as  the  acknowledged  tamer  of  democracy  and  revolu- 
tion. The  ti*ustfulncss  which  the  king  showed  for  the  emperor  was 
anything  but  pleasing  to  Bismarck,  and  he  already  began  to  think 
of  thwarting  these  personal  interviews  between  the  monarchs  by  still 
further  nourishing  the  hostility  which  he  had  been  for  years  instill- 
ing into  his  royal  master  against  Austria,  when  the  emperor  saved 
him  any  further  anxiety  on  this  subject  by  his  plan  of  a  congress  of 
princes  at  Frankfort.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Francis  Joseph 
at  that  time  suddenly  came  forward  with  a  project  for  reforming  the 
German  Bund ;  that  he  himself  went  to  Frankfort,  and  invited  all 
the  Geiman  princes  thither;  that  the  King  of  Prussia  •  refiised  the 
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invitation,  not  being  disposed  to  plaj-  a  subordinate  part ;  that  he  did 
not  permit  the  Grown  Prince  either  to  undertake  the  journey ;  and 
that  the  Austrian  project  thereby  fell  to  the  ground.  Those  were 
golden  times  for  Count  Bismarck,  for  he  could  now  justly  and 
unreservedly  repeat  his  old  dictum  that  the  power  of  Prussia  in 
Grermany  would  always  find  its  most  dangerous  enemy  in  Austria. 

The  Austrian  project  fell  to  the  ground,  fortunately  for  Germany, 
which  has  no  desire  for  a  fresh  patching  up  of  the  Bund,  and  still 
less  for  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Hapsbui^.  The  king,  how- 
ever, remained  estranged  from  his  Imperial  nephew,  and  his  prime 
minister's  plans  against  Austria  gained  ground.  They  became  still 
more  mature  during  the  Polish  insurrection  against  Bussia. 

vn. 

The  Polish  insurrection  of  1863  gave  Count  Bismarck  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  Russia  such  important  services  that  she  would  even 
sui-pass  Austria  in  ingratitude  if  she  forgot  them.  That  a  military 
convention  between  himself  and  Prince  Gortchakoff  was  agreed 
upon  and  sketched  out  on  paper,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
although  he  repeatedly  denied  it  both  in  the  Chamber  and  to  foreign 
governments.  But  whether  this  convention  was  reg^arly  drawn  up 
and  ratified  by  the  two  Cabinets  or  not,  thus  much  is  proved,  that 
Bismarck  did  all  that  under  the  circumstances  could  be  done  for 
Russia.  He  had  the  Polish  frontier  strictly  guarded,  in  order  to 
cut  off  all  supplies  from  the  insurrection,  and  to  give  up  fugitive 
Poles  to  the  Russian  authorities  ;  while  defeated  Russian  detachments 
were  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  escorted  back  with 
military  honours,  to  the  scene  of  their  achievements.  No th withstand- 
ing these  notorious  facts,  he  spoke  in  his  notes  to  England  and  France 
of  the  strict  neutrality  of  Prussia,  and  when  he  was  faxed  in  the 
Chamber  with  the  inhuman  treatment  of  the  Polish  fugitives,  he 
excused  himself  by  saying  that  they  had  not  been  given  up,  but  only 
escorted  to  their  homes.  Their  homes ! — that  meant  in  those  dap 
for  these  xmfortunate  people  either  the  gallows  or  Siberia. 

A  cry  of  indignation  arose  in  all  parts  of  civilised  Europe  at  such 
inhumanity,  and  even  Downing  Street  was  frightened  from  its 
apparent  tranquillity  by  the  menacing  prospect  of  a  revival  of  the 
Holj^  Alliance.  For  Count  Bismarck  had  succeeded  in  dragging 
Austria  als#  into  the  league,  and  the  latter  Power,  in  order  to  make 
herself  agreeable  to  Russia,  suddenly  declared  a  state  of  siege  in  Galicia, 
hermetically  closed  her  frontier,  and  made  all  Polish  fugitives  harmless, 
not  indeed  by  giving  them  up  to  their  executioners  as  Prussia  did,  but 
by  transporting  them  to  distant  parts  of  the  Empi;rc.  As  a  reward 
for  these  friendly  services  Count  Bismarck  had  held  out  to  the  'Vienna 
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Cabinet  the  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  had  owed  it  a  grudge  since  the  Crimean  war. 

The  ratification  of  the  convention,  and  the  revival  of  the  plan  of  ft 
Holy  Alliance,  failed  in  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  France  and 
England,  who,  in  presence  of  the  threatened  danger,  again  approadbted 
each  other.  Poland,  however,  was  left  to  her  sad  fate,  notwithstanding 
all  the  abundant  marks  of  sympathy,  Lord  Russell's  demonstration  at 
Blairgowrie  on  the  26th  of  September,  1863,  the  well-meant  moral 
lectures  he  sent  in  the  form  of  despatches  to  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  readiness  of  France  to  intervene  in  Poland  with  the  assist- 
ance of  England.  Even  the  assurance  of  Lord  Russell^  which  ought 
to  have  moved  a  savage  to  tears,  that  England  would  never  give 
effect  to  her  moral  representations  by  armed  force,  did  not  succeed  in 
softening  the  heart  of  the  Russian  Government.  The  hangings  in 
Poland  proceeded  without  compimction,  Austria  maintained  the  state 
of  siege  in  Galicia,  the  French  Emperor  withdrew  in  disgust  from 
England,  who  had  comprotoised  both  herself  and  him,  and  Count 
Bismarck,  who  as  a  final  tableau  got  up  the  great  Polish  trial  in  Berlin, 
must  have  said  to  himself  with  satisfaction  that  he  had  honestly  done 
his  best  to  create  a  lasting  separation  between  the  Western  Powers 
of  which  he  hoped  to  reap  the  fruit. 

For  although  his  name  only  appears  more  frequently  in  our  blue- 
books  after  the  great  demonstration  at  Blairgowrie,  he  had  all  the 
time  been  working  assiduously  in  the  interest  of  Russia.  The  secret 
despatches  in  the  State  Paper  Office  will  doubtless  furnish  abundant 
proof  of  this  ;  here,  however,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  remark 
that  it  was  mainly  due  to  his  tactics  that  Lord  Russell's  despatch, 
speaking  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  Russia  to  Poland,  which 
was  already  on  its  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  was  suddenly  recalled  by 
telegraph.  Count  Bismarck  had  secretly  informed  the  British  Govern- 
ment that,  first,  Russia  might  view  this  despatch  as  a  casi^  belli ; 
second,  that  Germany  might,  perhaps,  by  the  example  of  England, 
feel  justified  in  asserting  .that  the  King  of  Denmark,  who,  like  Russia, 
had  failed  to  keep  many  of  his  treaty  engagements,  might  also  be 
declared  to  have  forfeited  his  rights  to  Holstein.  These  hints  had  the 
desired  effect.  Lord  Russell's  homely  honesty  never  had  any  chance 
against  the  astuteness  of  the  Prussian  Premier.  The  combat  was  far 
too  unequal. 

The  English  Foreign  Office  may  therefore  justly  be  charged  with 
having  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  fame  that  Count  Bismarck 
has  since  obtained,  of  the  respectful  awe  with  which  diplomatists  have 
since  regarded  him,  and  of  the  great  successes  he  has  since  achieved. 
If  England  had  not,  in  the  summer  o£  1863,  screamed  herself  hoarse 
with  the  cry  of  "non-intervention,''  after  she  had  roused  the  fanaticism 
€jf  Rossia  by  her  meddling  notes ;  if  she  had  preserved  a  dignified 
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silence,  as  becomes  a  great  Power  which  has  ceased  to  seek  the  centre 
of  its  gravity  on  the  Continent ;  or  if,  laying  aside  sundry  other  con- 
siderations, she  had  agreed  to  an  unreserved  alliance  with  Franc-e, 
Count  Bismarck  woidd  never  have  dared  to  attempt  what  he  after- 
wards accomplished  against  Denmark.  Here  was  really  a  case  where 
three  courses  lay  open  to  the  British  Government,  for  each  of  which 
there  were  good  grounds: — First,  a  dignified  and  absolute  non- 
intervention ;  second,  a  diplomatic  interference,  with  the  prospect  of 
an  active  intervention,  as  an  earnest  threat  in  the  background  ;  and 
third,  a  common  and  decisive  action  in  alliance  with  France.  But 
instead  of  any  of  these  three  courses,  a  fourth  was  adopted — ^the  most 
undignified,  inexpedient,  and  unfortunate  of  all. 

Count  Bismarck's  quick  intellect  instantly  perceived  the  situation, 
and  the  consequences  which  might  be  derived  from  it ;  being  con- 
vinced that  an  intimate  union  between  England  and  France  in  any 
European  question  had  now  become  impracticable  for  some  time  to 
come  ;  that  England  alone  would  neither  have  the  will  nor  the  power 
to  baulk  his  plans  in  Germany ;  and  that  the  moment  for  a  brilliant 
foreign  policy  on  the  part  of  Prussia  had  arrived,  he  determined  to 
take  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  in  hand, — at  first,  together  with 
Austria,  in  order  to  exclude  the  Bund  from  further  participation  in 
the  matter,  and  to  prove  its  powerlessness  by  practical  tests. 

This  question  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  which  has  been  successively 
called  ridiculous,  ludicrous,  philosophical,  dreamy,  dreary,  boring, 
simple,  complicated,  imintelligible,  endless,  menacing,  dangerous, 
critical,  fatal,  and  ultimately — sit  verbo  venia — ^N emesitical ;  which, 
according  to  some,  has  been  invented  by  the  professors,  and  to  others, 
by  the  revolutionists ;  which  was  called  by  Mettemich,  "  the  bone  on 
which  the  Germans  are  sharpening  their  teeth  ;*'  by  Palmerston, 
"the  mateh  which  wiU  set  Europe  on  fire;'*  and  by  Bismarck,  "a 
fight  for  the  Emperor's  beard,  a  true  querelle  AlleTnande** — ^this 
question  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  discuss.  The  English  public 
need  not  be  ashamed  not  to  have  understeod  its  origin  and  progress, 
for  neither  did  most  statesmen  and  Germans.  By  one  man  only 
it  has  been  thoroughly  comprehended,  used,  and  taken  advantage  of — 
by  Count  Bismarck,  who  was  fully  determined  from  the  first  that  if 
IJenmark  lost  the  Duchies,  they  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  no  one  but 
Prussia,  that  the  deeply-complicated  Schleswig-Holstein  afiair  should 
in  reality  be  nothing;  more  but  the  simple  question  of  Prussia's 
aggrandisement  in  the  North  of  Germany. 

While,  in  the  year  1848,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  he  had 
declared  that  the  affair  of  the  Duchies  was  a  revolutionary  monster 
which  must  be  destroyed  (his  opinion  that  all  large  towns,  being  nests 
of  revolution,  should  be  reduced  to  ashes,  dates  from  the  same  period), 
he  looked  upon  it  in  the  year  1863  as  a  happy  opportimity  both  for 
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PniBsia  and  the  German  nation.  It  is  true  that  in  order  to  mask  his 
last  views  he  assured  the  English  ambassador  that  Prussia  would 
gladly  hold  aloof  if  she  were  not  urged  on  irresistibly  by  the 
excitement  of  all  Germany;  and  even  after  the  Prussian  troops 
had  crossed  the  Eider,  he  repeatedly  transmitted  to  the  London 
Conference  the  assurance  that  Prussia  adhered  to  the  Treaty  of 
London ;  but  if  there  were  stiU  at  that  time  diplomatists  who  believed 
in  his  assurances,  no  one  certainly  will  attempt  to  assert  now  that 
he  went  to  war  against  his  will  and  merely  because  he  feared 
the  public  opinion  of  Germany;  that  he  wished  to  conquer  the 
Duchies  for  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg ;  or  that  he  created  all  this 
confusion  in  order  to  preserve  the  Treaty  of  London.  That  he  never 
had  the  slightest  fear  of  public  opinion  in  his  own  country  was 
proved  by  the  words  he  then  uttered  in  the  Chamber,  when  he 
exclaimed  to  Herr  von  Twesten :  "  If  we  find  it  necessary  to  make 
war,  we  will  do  so,  with  your  sanction  or  without  it;"  that  there 
were  already  at  that  time  people  who  mistrusted  him  is  shown  by 
numberless  articles  in  newspapers,  and  isolated  paragraphs  in  the 
despatches  of  Sir  A.  Buchanan,  Sir  A.  Malet,  and  others  ;  and  that 
this  mistrust  was  not  ungrounded  was  amply  proved  by  the  events 
that  followed. 

Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in  deceiving  some  very  experienced 
statesmen  as  to  his  views ;  those  of  Austria,  for  instance,  before  whom 
he  was  constantly  dangling  the  bait  of  a  Prussian  alliance  in  the  event 
of  an  Italian  war,  or  of  its  being  necessary  to  keep  down  the  Gennan 
revolutionists.  Lord  Palmerston,  too,  assured  the  House  of  Commons 
so  late  as  the  2nd  of  February,  1864,  that  "  Prussia  and  Austria 
have  done  well  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  smaller  German  States, 
and  had  thereby  shown  their  friendship  for  Denmark."  In  order  to 
give  a  still  more  striking  proof  of  this  remarkable  friendship,  Count 
Bismarck,  who  had  now  put  the  Austrian  Government  in  leading- 
strings,  allowed  Denmark  to  be  invaded,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
through  his  representative  at  the  conference,  on  the  28th  May,  1864, 
that  both  Duchies  must  in  future  be  united  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  hereditary  Duke  of  Schleswig-IIolstein  Sonderburg  Augustenburg, 
who  not  only  had  "  the  best  rights  to  the  succession,"  but  wa«^  also 
"  certain  of  being  recognised  by  the  Bund,"  and  had  on  his  side  "  the 
unquestionable  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchies."  All 
Germany  was  delighted  at  this  mark  of  disinterestedness  on  the  part 
of  Prussia,  and  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  already  looked  forward  to 
the  full  accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  when,  hastening  to  Berlin,  he 
received  from  Count  Bismarck  a  little  bill  which  he  was  politely  in- 
formed he  would  have  to  pay  before  he  assumed  the  govermnent  of 
the  Duchies.  •The  following  are  its  chief  items :  Subordination  of  his 
army  and  fleet  to  Prussia  ;  also  of  Kiel ;  also  of  Rendsburg  ;  also  of 
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the  postal  and  telegraphic  service ;  also  of  the  EideT  cansd ;  and  also 
of  all  the  military  roads.  When  the  prince  refused  to  become  an 
"  independent "  sovereign  on  such  conditions,  Count  Bismarck  threw 
him  over  without  much  ceremony,  notwithstanding  his  "  best  rights 
to  the  succession,"  and  lit  his  Diogenes'  lamp  to  look  about  for 
another  pretender.  He  discovered  no  less  than  three,  which  was 
somewhat  remarkable,  as  the  whole  of  Germany  had  hitherto  only 
talked  of  the  rights  "  as  clear  as  daylight  "  of  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
burg,  and  had  hardly  ever  thought  of  any  other  candidate.  These 
three  were  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  a  Prince  of  Hesse,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  himself.  In  order,  however,  to]  prevent  any 
injustice  being  done,  the  Prussian  Crown  lawyers  were  requested 
to  inquire  thoroughly  and  impartially  into  the  rights  of  all  these 
pretenders.     The  comedy  was  reaching  its  climax. 

For  while  all  these  diplomatic  games  were  being  played,  Diippel 
and  Alsen  were  conquered,  the  Danes  driven  back  to  Jutland  and 
Copenhagen,  and  the  Danish  King,  in  concluding  a  peace  with  his 
powerful  adversaries,  gave  up  to  them  the  Duchies  as  the  spoils  of 
victoiy .  Then  only  the  decision  of  the  Crown  lawyers  was  published : 
and,  strange  to  say,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  neither  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg,  nor  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  nor  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  nor 
even  the  House  of  Hohenzollem  had  any  right  to  the  succession,  but 
only  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  that  as  the  latter  had  just  transferredhis 
rights  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  those  Powers  were  their  only  rightftd 
proprietors.  This  was  enough  for  Count  Sismarck ;  thenceforward  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  come  to  an  tmderstanding  with  Austria,  or  else  to 
drive  her  out  of  the  Duchies  by  force,  and  become  their  sole  possessor. 

The  task  of  bringing  about  a  peaceful  imderstanding  had  its  diffi- 
culties, for  Austria  regarded  it  as  irreconeileable  witb  her  dignity  to  be 
bought  off  with  a  round  sum  of  money,  while  Pnissia  would  not  offer 
her  any  corresponding  territory  by  way  of  compensation.  Austria 
did  not  scruple,  however,  to  sell  her  share  of  Lauenburg  for  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  thalers,  and  justified  herself  for  having  made 
this  bargain  by  representing  that  Lauenburg  came  properly  imder 
the  denomination  of  spoils  of  war,  while  Schloswig  and  Holstein  had 
only  been  occupied  provisionally  by  the  allies.  She  decisively  refused 
to  give  up  her  right  in  the  latter  "  out  of  a  feeling  for  right,"  she 
said,  but  really  because  Prussia  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  oflfer 
her  a  corresponding  piece  of  Silesia  in  exchange.  The  Prussian 
Premier  knew  that  lie  could  afford  to  wait  for  the  development  of 
events  more  quietly  than  Coimt  Mensdoi'ff,  and  that,  if  it  came  to  an 
open  rupture,  it  would  not  be  Austria,  but  Prussia,  in  consequence  of 
her  geographical  position,  that  must  become  mistress  of  the  disputed 
territory. 

Until  that  time  arrived,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some 
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system  of  goyemment  for  the  Duchies,  where  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  authorities  had  hitherto  done  nothing  hut  oppose  each  other. 
In  order  to  decide  upon  such  a  system  a  personal  meeting  of  the  [two 
monarchs  seemed  necessary  ;  and,  owing  chiefly  to  the  eflbrts  of  Herr 
Ton  Bloome,  an  interview  was  brought  about  at  Salzburg.  There,  on  the 
14th  August,  1865,  the  treaty  was  concluded  which  became  famous 
under  the  name  of  the  Gastein  Convention,  increased  the  anxieties  of 
all  thoughtful  politicians,  elicited  two  sharp  notes  from  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  and  Lord  Russell,  made  the  confusion  evidently  worse  con- 
founded, and  hastened  the  catastrophe.  It  was  a  treaty  destined  to 
perish  on  its  birth  because  it  wanted  all  the  conditions  of  life — a 
conglomeration  of  paragraphs  which  could  not  exist  together  in  prac- 
tice— a  political  gospel  in  which  the  notions  of  duality,  trinity,  and 
indivisibility  of  supremacy  were  hopelessly  mixed  together. 

That  Count  Bismarck  could  have  believed  for  an  instant  in  the 
possibility  of  executing  this  treaty  is  the  most  improbable  of  suppo- 
sitions. His  royal  master,  however,  being,  as  he  confessed  to  a  lady 
of  rank  soon  after  his  return  from  Gastein,  "  malheureusement  trop 
honnete"  to  bring  about  a  rapid  solution  of  the  tedious  Sohleswig- 
Holstein  question — he  was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  made  the  problem  almost  insoluble  by  peaceful  means. 
The  Gastein  doctrine  of  the  indivisibility  of  the  duchies,  which  was 
to  co-exist  by  the  side  of  their  actual  division  (the  condominium),  and 
was  to  represent  a  permanency  in  a  pramsoriicm,  was  so  wonderfully 
complicated  that  it  could  only  produce  interminable  contradictions. 
Indeed,  it  caused  endless  disputes,  the  condominium  having  been  in 
fact  a  contradominium  in  which  both  sides  did  their  best  to  worry 
each  other.  In  this  sphere  of  action,  too,  Coimt  Bispiarck  had  the 
better  of  his  Austrian  adversary,  for  not  only  did  he  publish  an  order 
in  Schleswig  which  was  directed  against  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Austria  in  Holstein,  but  he  officially  declared  to  a  deputation  froin 
the  latter  duchy,  which  had  brought  an  address  to  Berlin  on  the  2nd 
March,  1866,  that  **  the  royal  government  had  firmly  decided  to 
bring  about  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies  to  Prussia,  which  was  so 
desirable  an  event  from  every  point  of  view."  In  consequence  of 
this  declaration,  and  of  the  order  above  alluded  to,  which  was  a 
decided  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Gastein  Conveution,  Count 
Karolyi  was  instructed  to  ask  "  whether  Prussia  intended  to  violate 
by  main  force  the  Gastein  Convention."  To  which  Count  Bismarck 
replied,  "  No ;  but  do  you  think  I  would  have  said  Yes  if  I  had  really 
decided  to  do  so?"  Count  Karolyi  officially  reported  that  the 
Prussian  Premier  gave  him  the  above  reply  in  those  words,  upon 
which  the  latter  declared  he  must  have  misunderstood  him.  To 
everybody,  therefore,  the  choice  is  left  to  believe  either  of  the  two 
counts,  according  to  the  estimate  of  their  relative  veracity. 
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This  characteristic  conversation  took  place  on  the  18th  of  March. 
Since  Februaiy  already  no  notes  whatever  had  been  exchanged  with 
Vienna ;  the  tension  between  the  two  Courts  had  increased  from  dav  to 
day  ;  and  Bismarck  evidently  wanted  to  drive  Austria  to  desperation. 
Blow  now  followed  blow.  Before  the  end  of  March  he  published  a 
circular,  in  which,  setting  forth  his  complaints  against  Austria,  he 
pointed  to  her  armaments,  which  had  caused  corresponding  prepara- 
tions in  Prussia.  Hereupon  followed  the  unedifjdng  exchange  of 
despatches  in  regard  to  the  question  which  Power  had  armed  first; 
the  journeys  of  Govone  to  Berlin ;  the  summons  to  Germany  to  go  to 
a  parliament  at  Frankfort ;  the  consent  of  Austria  to  disarm ;  the 
demand  of  Prussia  that  she  should  also  place  her  army  in  Venetia  on 
a  peace  footing ;  Austria's  refusal ;  the  plans  of  a  conference  in  Paris, 
and  their  failure;  the  submission  by  Austria  of  the  question  of  the 
Duchies  to  the  Bund ;  the  declaration  of  Prussia  that  the  Qastein 
Convention  had  therebv  become  nidi  and  void ;  the  entrance  of  the 
Prussians  into  Holstein ;  the  departure  of  the  Austrians  from  that 
duchy ;  the  voting  of  the  Bund  in  favour  of  Austria ;  the  secession 
of  Prussia  from  the  Germanic  Confederation  ;  the  invasion  of  Hanover 
and  Saxony ;  the  declarations  of  war  ;  and,  finally,  the  war  itself. 

In  order  to  undcrst^ind  Count  Bismarck's  character  as  a  statesman 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  attitude  which 
he  maintained  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  Berlin  parliament, 
and  how  he  there  defended  his  policy  in  the  Schleswig-Holsteui 
question,  especially  since  the  16th  of  November,  1863,  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark.  As,  however,  this  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  which  are  permitted  to  the  present  sketch,  we  shall 
only  mention  some  of  the  more  prominent  incidents  in  connection  with 
the  subject. 

Already  on  the  4th  of  January,  1864,  did  Count  Bismarck  declare 
before  the  Loan  Committee  of  the  House  that  it  was  necessary  to 
adhere  to  the  Treaty  of  London,  as  the  only  practical  standing-poinli 
and  that  any  rights  of  ihe  German  nation  to  the  Duchies  were  quite 
out  of  the  question.  He  laughed  at  the  deputies  when  they  spoke  of 
the  duties  of  Germans  towards  their  oppressed  brothers,  told  them  that 
he  understood  politics  better  than  they  did,  and  sent  them  home  uncere- 
moniously, after  they  had  refiised  him  the  requested  loan  and  sho'W'n 
their  independence  in  other  ways.  •  He  himself  read  in  the  name  of 
the  King  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  close  of  the  session,  in  which 
the  Chamber  was  openly  accused  of  having  violated  the  Constitution 
under  pretence  of  defending  it,  and  of  having,  by  the  gratuitous 
assumption  of  warlike  complications  between  Prussia  and  other  States, 
set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Prussian  fatherland.  ^This  meant 
nothing  less  than  to  accuse  the  majoritj*^  of  treason  against  their 
country,  which  is  punishable  with  deatli ;   but  the  Government  still 
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hesitated  to  do  what  it  afterwards  ventured  upon,  namely,  to  prosecute 
the  deputies  for  their  speeches  in  the  Chamber.  They,  however, 
increased  the  severities  against  the  press ;  confiscations  were  decreed 
under  the  most  trifling  pretexts,  and  the  nimiber  of  press  trials 
initiated  by  the  Government  at  that  time  exceeds  belief.  The  pro- 
ceedings against  officials  continued  as  before;  taxes  were  levied 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Chamber ;  the  deputies  were  constantly 
ridiculed  by  the  ministerial  organs ;  contracts  were  entered  into  by 
the  Government  in  a  manner  opposed  to  the  Constitution,  till  at  last 
trials  of  Liberal  deputies  were  ordered  which  made  every  honest 
Prussian  blush  with  shame  and  anger.  In  short,  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  Government  became  incredibly  reckless^during  the  last 
two  years,  and  Count  Bismarck  could  boast  that  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  all  was  being  done  as  he  wished,  and  not  according  to  the  will 
of  the  people,  who  "  imderstand  nothing  about  politics  and  always 
submit  themselves  to  power." 

In  this,  at  any  rate,  he  was  right,  that  the  Prussian  nation, 
although  it  must  have  deeply  felt  its  humiliating  position,  had  not 
either  the  will  or  the  power  to  oppose  violence  by  violence.  It 
patiently  bore  what  Count  Bismarck  decreed  should  be  its  fate,  con- 
soling itself  with  the  thought  that  his  rule  could  not  last  for  ever. 
The  situation  was,  indeed,  neither  a  glorious  nor  an  elevating  one, 
and  aflbrded  scope  for  many  sad  reflections.  As,  however,  these  will 
suggest  themselves  to  every  one,  we  shall  here  rather  quote  a  passage 
from  a  pamphlet^  of  great  wit  and  ability,  which  has  lately  appeared 
at  Stuttgart,  and  which  contains  a  charming  satire  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Prussian  Government  with  regard  to  its  citizens,  and  the  laws  of 
the  country ; — 

**  Let  us  only  suppose  for  an  instant  that  early  one  morning  a  certain  anointed 
sovereign  awoke  with  a  fancy  to  present  the  officers  of  his  guard  with  a 
ragout  of  two  dozen  ears  taken  from  a  dozen  of  his  loyal  subjects.  \Miat  would 
happen?  Most  probably  this.  At  nine  o'clock  the  Ministry  of  State  would 
prepare  the  decree  for  providing  the  articles  in  question ;  at  eleven  the  police 
would  have  got  the  ears  ready  and  brought  them  to  the  royal  kitchen  ;  at  one 
the  gentlemen  of  the  guard  would  be  crunching  the  civic  cartilages  with  the 
teeth.  Before  sunset  the  lawful  protest  of  the  earless  citizens,  together  with 
the  daily  papers  which  had  dared  to  publish  them,  would  be  confiscated ;  a 
month  later  the  Ministry  would  declare  in  the  Chamber  that  the  representativefi 
of  the  nation  had  no  right  to  discuss  the  matter,  as  the  cost  of  obtaining  and 
dressing  the  ears  would  be  paid  out  of  the  King's  private  funds ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Supreme  Court  would  find  the  signataries  of  the  protest  guilty  of 
promoting  dissatisfaction  and  disrespectful  criticism.  Finally  would  appear 
Herr  Welker,  Privy  Councillor  and  ex-ambassador  to  the  Bund,  who  would 
offer  a  reward  of  1,000  florins  for  the  best  solution  of  the  question,  how  to  tako 
the  ears  from  the  heads  of  the  officers  of  the  guard  and  apply  them  to  the  heads 
of  the  citizens  in  a  perfectly  constitutional  manner  and  without  any  violent 


(1)  "Ueber  Rom  imd  Paris  nach  Gotha,"  von  Ludwig  Bamberger.  Stuttgart,  1866. 
Verlag  von  Emil  Ebner. 
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operation.  Herr  Welker  thinks  a  tiiaiiBaiid  florins  is  a  good  roimd  sain,  aad 
<me  oaght  to  bo  able  to  get  aomeihing  valuable  for  it.  If  iiothiwg  tporo  dm^ 
covered,  the  lieutenants  would  keep  ih&r  eaxs  and  the  Privy  CoTmeillnr  his 
thousand  florins." 

This  satire  is  strong,  no  doabt,  but  then  we  most  remen^rkowtlie 
Duchies  were  treated  by  the  Prussian  Govemm^it ;  that  tbe  lawfid 
protests  of  their  citizens  had  been  forbidden,  and  that  the  papers  whiok 
dared  to'^publijdi  them  had  been  confiscated ;  that  the  inhahitanti  who 
signed  them  had  been  threatened  with  prosecution ;  thai  the  Ministan 
actually  declared  in  the  Chamber  that  the  representatiTes  of  tiie 
nation  had  no  right  to  discuss  the  incorporation  of  Laucabiirig,  as  the 
co0t0f  obtaining  it  would  be  paid  out  of  the  king's  private  funds;  and 
that  Privy  Councillor  Wdker  had,  in  truth,  offered  a  reward  of 
1,000  florins  for  the  best  solution  of  the  question,  how  the  amputated 
rights  of  the  people  could  be  restored  to  them  in  a  perfectly  pcaoeM 
and  constitutional  manner. 

•  After  having  attempted  in  thafbregc»ng  chapters  to  descrS^e  OoaDt 
Bismarck  as  a  deputy,  a  diplomatist,  and  a  minister,  we  will  now  add 
a  few  notes  which  may,  perhaps,  give  some  living  tovehes  t&  oo^ 
sketchy  picture  of  that  remarkable  man. 

He  is  well  fitted  to  be  amiable  in  society,  for  he  has  elegani 
manners,  likes  animated  conversation,  is  talkative  to  excess,  com* 
municative  often  to  indiscretion,  foil  of  wit  and  original  ihoug^t, 
not  too  impatient  of  contradiction,  and,  when  in  good  teadperv  quite 
open  to  argument.  Whatever  prejudices  he  may  havei,  lie  knows 
how  artfully  to  conceal  them,  and  even  to  laugh  at  them ;  fcnt  as  the 
boundary  between  prejudice  and  conviction,  fancy  and  belief,  is  haid 
to  define,  he  only  too  often  ridicules  what  is  looked  upon  by  tks 
mass  of  mankind  as  most  noble  and  sacred.  In  such  momentB  hv 
wit  becomes  frivolous,  his  cleverness  conuaonplace,  and  his  iiAiok 
demeanour  repelling. 

He  may  be  hard,  but  he  is  certainly  not  spiteful,  not  even  to 
Austria.  It  is  true  that  he  wishes  to  drive  her  out  of  Gennanyi 
and  break  her  power  for  ever ;  but  if  it  had  been  possibly  .jbe  woald 
have  used  far  gentler  instruments  for  that  purpose  than  Krupp's 
steel  cannon  and  the  needle-gun,  and  would  have  prefiBrred  to 
drive  her  to  suicide  by  mere  diplomatic  means— bare  promises  and 
threats.  He  has  just  as  little  hatred  in  his  heart  for  the  king»«f 
Saxony  and  Hanover,  although  it  has  always  beai  his  favourite  idea 
to  mediatise  them  together  with  a  few  others ;  the  difference  between 
him  and  the  Moderate  Liberals  consistiag  in  this,  that  the  lattw 
would  rather  slowly  absorb  one  smidl  soverdgn  after  aBothnv  while 
he  prefers  to  swallow  them  like  so  many  pills^  as  tlie  pvseesa  sf 
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-chewing  them  to  pieces  one  by  one  seems  to  him  &r  more  disagree- 
4Lble,  more  difficult,  and  in  any  case  more  tedious.  His  haying  per* 
snaded  his  king  to  adopt  the  former  method,  is  the  greatest  of  his 
many  master-strokes;  and  very  curious  stories  are  related  on  this 
subject  in  Berlin,  which,  however,  as  they  are  not  always  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  as  no  great  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  such  court  and 
town  gossip,  it  will  be  better  not  to  repeat. 

Thus  much,  at  all  events,  is  generally  known,  that  in  his  talk 
about  the  king,  he  does  not  always  behave  with  a  courtier's  self 
restraint.  At  one  time  he  compared  his  Majesty  to  a  hunter  who 
must  be  well  spurred  before  he  will  leap  over  a  hedge ;  at  another  he 
complained  that  there  is  too  much,  and  again  that  there  is  too  little, 
of  the  HohenzoUern  in  him;  and  to  Wambiiler,  the  premier  of 
Wurtemberg,  he  is  said  to  have  observed,  shortly  before  the  gre«t 
catastrophe,  that  he  "  could  not  do  what  he  liked,  because  he  had  to 
considt  a  king  whom  he  had  not  created  himself.  If  he  had  created 
him,  he  would  certainly  have  made  him  very  different  to  what  he  is." 
Thus  he  has  repeatedly  complained  of  the  excessive  conscientious 
scruples  of  his  royal  master,  who  must  have  been  very  gratefol  to 
him  for  his  good  opinion  if  he  ever  heard  of  it.  Perhaps,  however,  his 
Majesty  knows  of  these  disrespectfid  jokes,  and  forgives  them  ia  a 
man  who  has  proved  himself  to  be  such  a  trusty  servant  and  devoted 
counsellor.  He  has  already  given  him  the  title  of  count,  and  if  his 
bold  policy  makes  Prussia  master  of  Northern  Germany,  his  elevation 
to  the  rank  of  prince  would  not  be  too  high  a  price  for  the  service* 

Count  Bismarck  talks  as  recklessly  in  private  about  his  colleagues 
:as  he  does  about  his  royal  master,  and  has  often  described  them  in 
confidential  conversation  with  friends  and  strangers  as  coarse  tools 
with  which  it  is  difficult  to  work,  as  helpless,  narrow-minded  pedants 
who  do  not  see  beyond  their  noses.  This  is  quite  intdlligible.  Men 
who  will  enter  light-heartedly  into  his  extensive  and  break-neck  plans, 
and  who  would  unhesitatingly  accept  the  means  which  he  uses  for  their 
realisation,  are  seldom  to  be  found,  and  in  Prussia  quite  as  seldom 
as  elsewhere.  Such  things  are  not  to  be  learnt,  the  faculty  for  them 
lying  in  the  blood  and  requiring  an  innate  capacity  for  looking  lighdy 
on  life,  together  with  the  gift,  which  in  a  statesman  can  hardly  be 
estimated  too  highly,  of  calculating  the  forces  with  which  he  has  to 
work,  and  against  which  he  has  to  strug^e. 

Whenever  Count  Bismarck  could  not  find  the  instruments  he 
wanted  in  his  own  party,  he  sought  them  in  the  camp  of  his 
adversaries.  In  such  matters  he  ignores  all  political  principle,  and 
is  afi  ready  to  take  his  men  from  the  radical  ranks  as  from  those  of 
his  own  friends,  if  he  thinks  they  will  suit  him.  He  has,  it  is  tru^, 
B8  yet  not  succeeded  in  winning  many  prominent  men  of  the  Liberal 
party,  but  he  has  at  all  times  attempted  to  do  so,  and  in  certain  cases 
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his  efforts  were  not  unsuccessful.  Lassalle,  the  most  gifted  man  of 
whom  the  radical  party  in  Prussia  could  boast,  a  genius  of  vast 
knowledge,  wild  ideas,  loose  principles,  and  dissolute  passions,  who 
had  great  influence  with  the  working  men  and  was  an  advocate  of 
socialist  opinions,  became  so  closely  connected  with  him  that  he  once 
engaged  to  assist  him  in  bringing  the  middle  classes  to  reason  by 
street  demonstrations  of  the  working  people.  As,  however,  he  was 
unable  to  keep  his  promise,  Bismarck  gave  up  his  connection  with 
him.  Lassalle  had  evidently  overrated  his  influence  with  the  work- 
ing men,  who  became  distrustful  when  they  learnt  that  the  minister's 
own  organs  in  the  press  endeavoured  to  get  up  a  propaganda  in  behalf 
of  the  socialist  theories  of  their  leader.  The  plan,  too  cleverly  laid, 
and  much  too  clumsily  betrayed,  had  not  even  been  properly  tried, 
when  the  death  of  Lassalle,  who  fell  in  a  duel  about  a  love  a&ir,  put 
an  end  to  any  further  projects  of  a  imion  between  Count  Bismarck 
and  the  socialist  party.  At  the  same  time  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
over  to  his  side  another  member  of  the  democratic  jmrty,  who  stiH 
remains  in  his  service — ^Lothar  Bucher,  a  man  of  great  acquirements, 
extraordinary  ability  as  a  journalist,  and  spotless  character,  whom  no 
common  motives,  but  sheer  ambition  to  ally  himself  to  the  powers 
that  be,  and  an  unhappy  obliquity  of  thought,  had  driven  into  the 
arms  of  the  reaction.  It  had  imtil  then  been  his  fate  always  to  fall 
on  the  wrong  side.  In  England  he  was  for  years  one  of  the  most 
eager  believers  in  Mr.  XJrquhart ;  afterwards  he  entered  the  ranks  on 
the  side  of  Austria,  while  for  the  last  two  years  he  was  employed  in 
Bismarck's  office  in  working  against  Austria.  Thus  changing  from  one 
.  side  to  the  other  in  the  belief  that  he  was  seeking  the  right  one,  he 
defends  every  side  with  ability  until  he  becomes  aware  that  it  is  not 
the  right  one  after  all.  The  other  democrats  whom  Bismarck  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  are  not  worth  mentioning.  Some  of  them 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  talent  with  little  character,  others  a  certain 
degree  of  character  with  little  talent,  and  the  rest  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  None  of  them  have  as  yet  attained  any  distinguished  position. 
They  will  be  dismissed  like  lackeys  when  their  patron  grows  tired  of 
them. 

Of  any  of  the  prominent  Liberal  newspapers,  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  not,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  obtained  till  now  unqualified 
support.  If  many  of  them,  nay,  most  of  them,  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  deluded  by  Count  Bismarck's  foreign  policy — ^for  there  is  a  won- 
drous charm  in  success,  and  what  nation  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be 
tempted  by  the  prospect  of  an  increase  of  power  ? — ^there  were  at  an? 
rate  very  few  who  consented  to  act  as  willing  tools  of  his  home  policy,  or 
who  adopted  his  dogma  of  "  Might  before  Right."  He  himself  had 
in  earlier  days  been  connected  directly  and  indirectly  with  the  press, 
and  is  said  to  have  sent  many  a  successful  contribution  to  the  principal 
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organ  of  his  party,  the  Kreuzzeitunff,  and  also  to  the  most  formidable 
of  his  opponents,  the  KladderadcUscL     He  did  this  when  he  was  am- 
bassador to  the  Bund  at  Frankfort,  in  order  to  vent  his  spite  against 
Rechberg,  Buol,  and  Austria,  and   owed  his  connection  with  the 
Kladderadatsch  to  a  curious  dispute  with  its  editor  Mr.  Dohm.     In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1850,  there  appeared  in  that  paper  a  list 
of  all  the  Prussian  Jimker  families  which  had  supported  the  French 
rule  in  1806 — 1813,  and  among  them  the  family  of  Count  Bismarck. 
The  latter  immediately  wrote  a  sharp  letter  to  Mr.  Dohm,  declared 
the  charge  to  be  false,  sent  him  a  list  of  a  dozen  Bismarcks  who  had 
fallen  in  the  wars  of  liberation,  and  demanded  a  retractation  of  the 
statements  in  the  article  in  question.      Mr.  Dohm  replied  that  he 
regretted  his  having  been  misled  by  a  young  historian,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  give  every  satisfaction.     Upon  that  Count  Bismarck 
wrote  back  to  say  in  very  friendly  terms,  that  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Dohm's  letter,  and   from  that   time  forward  he 
himself  became  a  frequent  contributor  of  satirical   articles  to   his 
paper.  This  was,  as  we  have  said,  at  the  time  of  his  stay  at  Frankfort ; 
but  even  when  he  became  Minister,  he  did  not  break  off  his  connection 
with  Mr.  Dohm,  and  often  received  him  secretly  at  his  house  in  order 
to  obtain  information  about  the  feelings  of  the  public,  and  also,  perhaps, 
to  blunt  in  friendly  interviews,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  shafts  which 
the  Kladderadatsch  levelled  against  him.   When  Dohm  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  publishing  a  gross  joke  against  the  little  Princess 
of  Reuss-Lobenstein,   his   powerful  friend   obtained  his   pardon  of 
the  King,  and  Bismarck   himself  allowed  many  things  to  appear 
in  the  paper  which,  if  he  had  wished  it,  he  might  have  punished  with 
all  the  severity  of  the  Prussian  press  laws.     When,  however,  he  was 
once  ridiculed  in  the  Kladderadatsch  for  his  bad  shooting  at  a  chamois 
himt  at  Gastein,  the  pride  of  the  noble  sportsman  was  hurt,  and  the 
unequal  friendship  was  on  the  point  of  coming  to  a  sad  end.     To 
attacks  of  this  kind  he  is  very  sensitive.     Accusations  of  perjmy  and 
violation  of  the  Constitution  will  not  spoil  his  appetite ;  nay — and  this 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  man — ^he  will  bear  any  criticism,  whether 
just  or  unjust,  that  is  openly  made  against  him,  with  a  quietness 
which  is  usually  only  a  property  of  singularly  noble  natures ;   but 
whoever  casts  a  doubt  on  his  personal  honour,  his  family,  his  nobility, 
or  his  courage,  may  be  sure  that  the  attack  will  not  pass  unnoticed,  for 
he  is  still  as  pugnacious  as  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  the  cares 
of  office  have   in  no  way  impaired  the  strength  of  his  herculean 
frame. 

Nor  is  there  a  trace  about  him  of  the  stiffness  which  unpleasantly 
distinguishes  Prussian  officials  J&*om  all  other  creatures  of  the  same 
species,  although  he  has  risqn  so  rapidly,  and  a  brilliant  career  like 
his  only  too  often  creates  haughty  and  domineering  manners.   While 
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others  in  lower  positions  are  wont  to  appear  in  all  the  ludicrous  pomp 
of  their  official  self-consciousness^  he  moves  about  unrestrainedly  and 
with  freedom,  whether  in  the  ministerial  departments,  aristocratic 
societies,  or  court  festivals.  At  one  of  these  he  once  addressed  the 
Celebrated  singer  Mdlle.  Lucca  (since  married  to  Baron  von  Rhade)  in 
his  usual  easy  way,  without  having  previously  asked  for  an  introdiictioiL 
Mdlle.  Lucca,  who  was  just  then  talking  with  an  old  Ohamberlainy  and 
did  not  know  the  count,  was  offended  at  his  boldness,  and  eon- 
iemptuously  turned  her  back  on  him.  But  when  after  he  had  left 
her  she  learned  from  the  courtier  who  the  gallant  gentleman  was,  and 
that  she  had  perhaps  made  the  all-powerful  Premier  her  enemy  for 
ever,  she  felt  so  frightened  that  she  begged  her  companion  fur  God's 
sake  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  making  her  excuses  to  the  alighted 
statesman.  This  was  done  the  same  evening  when  th^  met  in  one  of 
the  crowded  saloons ;  but  before  the  lady  could  utter  a  word.  Count 
Bismarck  took  her  hand,  begged  her  pardon  for  his  intrusiveness, 
and  said  laughingly, ''  So  be  it  is  peace  between  us !  it  would  be  too  sad 
indeed  if  the  two  greatest  persons  in  Prussia  were  at  enmity  with 
each  other."  In  order  to  make  the  wit  of  this  remark  quite  apparent, 
it  should  be  added  that  the  Prussian  premier  is  very  tall,  wliiie 
Mdlle.  Lucca  is  a  charming  miniature  creature  who  is  almost 
worshipped  by  the  public  of  Berlin.  Last  spring  they  mot  at  Isekl, 
and  Mdlle.  Lucca,  wishing  to  assist  a  poor  photographer  of  the  fdaoe, 
proposed  to  the  count  that  they  should  both  appear  on^  carte demsUe. 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  "  two  greatest  persons  in  Prussia " 
are  to  be  had  for  a  shilling  in  all  the  shops  of  Berlin,  and  the 
once  poor  man  is  now  comfortably  oflF. 

Such  incidents  as  the  above  are  just  of  the  kind  that  make  a 
Minister  popidar,  but  Count  Bismarck  has  become  none  the  more 
popular  either  at  Berlin  or  in  the  rest  of  Prussia  on  that  acuoont 
Whether  he  will  at  some  time  or  other  obtain  this  ephemeral  himonr 
who  will  dare  to  assert  or  deny  ?  Already  after  the  news  of  tfce 
victories  in  Bohemia  serenades  were  sung  under  his  windows ;  after 
the  next  victory  perhaps  the  Berliners  will  take  the  horses  from  his 
carriage,  or  honour  him  with  a  statue.  The  people  worship  so  easily 
what  they  have  hated,  and  will  in  the  end  give  him  absolution  for 
the  contempt  with  which  he  has  treated  them  for  so  many  years,  for  the 
insults  he  has  heaped  upon  them,  for  the  rights  he  has  refused  them, 
for  the  fathers,  sons,  and  brothers  whom  he  drove  into  the  war,  and 
who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  to  increase  the  territory  of  Prussia.  Bat 
if  he  should  ultimately  find  that  the  theory  of  Blood  and  Iron  cannot 
be  always  applied,  that  an  educated  nation  does  not  allow  itself  to  be 
constantly  treated  with  contempt,  and  that  the  needle-gun,  with  all 
its  power,  does  not  contain  the  quintessence  of  all  statesmanship,  he 
is  just  the  man  to  try  his  hand  at  Liberalism  for  a  change.     Of  Ais 
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indications  have  not  been  wanting.  "  Flectere  si  nequeo  superos, 
Acheronta  movebo,"  he  exclaimed  to  Mr.  Virchow,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Liberal  deputies,  when  the  latter  mockingly  asked 
him  whether  MM.  von  Beust,  von  Dalwigk,  and  von  der  Pfordten 
were  to  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  democracy  which  must  be 
suppressed.  By  the  infernal  river  he  meant  the  democrats,  who  have 
since  often  thanked  him  for  the  compliment,  and  will  do  so  again, 
perhaps  in  a  different  way.  On  another  occasion — ^but  this  was  some 
time  before,  after  one  of  his  visits  to  France — ^he  sat  down,  as  he 
often  delighted  to  do,  among  the  deputies  of  the  extreme  Left,  spoke 
with  the  Radical  Dr.  D'Ester,  and  while  he  was  talking  took  out 
his  cigar  case  and  produced  a  small  sprig  of  olive.  **  This  little 
sprig,"  he  said,  half  jokingly  and  half  in  earnest,  "  which  I 
plucked  in  the  south  of  France,  I  shall  perhaps  some  day  offer  to  the 
democrats  as  a  symbol  of  reconciliation.  It  is  too  early  for  this  yet." 
And  he  put  it  back  into  his  pocket. 

Whether  it  will  come  to  this,  no  one,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
can  either  assert  or  flatly  deny.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  seems  to 
have  long  accustomed  himself  to  the  idea.  It  remains  also  to  be  seen 
whether  the  leap  from  reaction  to  freedom  would  j>e  as  suocessful  as 
his  other  bounds  have  been.  For  if  the  leap  from  freedom  to  des- 
potism is  comparatively  easy  with  the  help  of  a  good  deal  of  violence, 
'86me  good  fortune,  and  a  wise  use  of  the  existing  machinery  of  state, 
the  leap  from  despotism  to  freedom  requires  faith,  enthusiasm,  aoid 
above  all,  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  nation.  Despotism  is 
something  real  and  tangible,  while  freedom  is  at  best  to  be  compared 
to  a  religion  which,  like  all  religions,  must  impregnate  all  ihe 
spheres  of  the  nation's  e^ostence  as  an  idea  and  a  belief,  incompre- 
hensible and  yet  undoubted*  Ck)unt  Bismarck  has  planned  great 
things  for  Prussia  with  an  almost  genial  boldness,  and  is  to  all 
Iftppearance  on  the  way  to  attain  his  objects.  But  that  he  should  be 
destined  to  shine  in  the  temple  of  the  apostles  of  freedom,  and  to  be 
adored  as  one  of  them  by  posterity,  is  the  greatest  of  improbabilities. 
For  this  he  has  not  the  necessary  faith,  nor  the  nation  the  necessary 
confidence. 

Max  ScHLBsmoBR. 
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The  ministry  of  Lord  Derby  is  now  fairly  installed  in  office,  and  we  haye  heard 
from  the  new  Prime  Minister  the  principles  of  the  policy  on  which  he  intends 
to  try  to  carry  on  his  goyernment.  His  speech  -was  fair  and  temperate,  but  it 
reyealed  great  weakness.  There  is  still  a  majority  of  seyenty  against  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  has  obtained  no  permanent  accession  of  strength 
from  those  discontented  Liberals  who  helped  him  to  torn  out  Lord  Bufisell,  but 
refuse  the  responsibility  of  joining  his  successor.  It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed 
that  on  general  questions,  except  Eeform,  they  are  still  Liberals,  or  perhaps 
they  think  that  eyen  Lord  Derby  is  too  much  of  a  reformer  for  them,  to  trust 
themselyes  in  his  camp.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Adullamites  remain  a  compact 
l)ody,  separated  from  both  the  great  parties  in  the  State,  sufficiently  numerous  to 
turn  either  of  them  out,  and  preyent  our  haying  what  is  called  a  strong  goyern- 
ment, until  a  general  election  disperses  them,  or  they  are  able  to  make  their 
■own  terms,  and  reunite  themselyes  with  either  Conseryatiyes  or  Liberals.  They 
are  so  respectable  and  able  a  body  of  men  that  both  sides  would  be  glad  to  secure 
them,  and  Lord  Derby  eyidently  thinks  that  although  they  cannot  make  up 
their  mind  to  giye  him  actiye  support  at  once,  they  will,  on  reflection,  find  that 
thoy  haye  more  sympathies  with  Conseryatiyes  than  Liberals.  In  the  words  of 
Lord  Derby — **  I  do  not  conceal  my  hope — ^because  I  look  to  the  real  and  not 
the  arbitrary  distinctions  of  party — I  do  not  conceal  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  for  distant  when  there  may  be  such  a  new  arrangement  of  parties  as 
to  place  on  one  side  those  who  are  in  fayour  of  dangerous  innoyations  and 
yiolations  of  the' Constitution,  and  on  the  other  side  all  those  who,  while  they 
will  not  resist  safe  legislatiye  progress,  are  determined  to  adhere  to  the  Consti- 
.tution,  and  to  those  institutions  under  which  this  country  has  so  long  been 
loyal,  prosperous,  and  happy."  No  doubt  these  words  would  be  accepted  by 
the  great  majority  on  both  sides,  but  the  difficulty  will  quickly  arise  as  to  what 
is  the  proper  interpretation  of  them.  Both  sides  will  probably  concur  in 
amending  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  workhouses,  and  in  a  new  bankruptcy 
law :  but  how  about  a  Eeform  Bill  ?  of  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland  ?  of  making  the  uniyersities  really  national  institutions  instead  of 
confining  their  goyernment  and  emoluments  to  those  only  who  profess  ods 
particular  creed  ?  On  the  great  questions  of  ciyil  and  religious  liberty  the 
difference  between  parties  is  almost  as  great  as  oyer.  The  Conseryatiyes,  it  is 
true,  haye  made  some  steps  in  adyance,  as  about  the  Oaths  Bill,  but  they  haye 
been  concessions  to  necessity  which  they  regret,  and  which  haye  not  sprang 
from  any  conyersion  on  the  question  of  principle.  Before  Lord  Derby  can 
expect  any  recruits  from  the  highly-cultured  inhabitants  of  *'  the  Oaye,"  he  must 
explain  what  he  means  by  **  safe  legislatiye  progress  "  and  *'  dangerous  innoya- 
tions and  yiolations  of  the  Constitution."  His  definition  of  these  terms  will  be 
seen  from  his  programme  of  measures  next  session ;  and  to  judge  from  the  past, 
it  will  be  fatal  to  his  hopes.  The  Liberal  party  haye  always  included  in  it  men 
of  moderate  yiews  and  men  of  extreme  opinions,  and  the  presence  of  the  latter 
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lias  neyor  been  deemed  by  the  nation  a  reason  vfhj  the  Liberal  party  should 
not  be  trusted  with  power.  The  country  under  their  rule  has  reached  an  unex- 
ampled pitch  of  prosperity,  and  they  still  profess  to  wish  only  for  the  measures 
which  would  really  add  to  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  Lord  Derby  is  for  the 
third  time  placed  in  power  by  the  assistance  of  a  portion  of  the  Liberal  i>arty, 
who  haye  inscribed  on  their  banner  a  motto  which  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Bussell 
equally  repudiate,  yiz.,  **  resistance  to  all  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  to 
extinction  of  small  boroughs.'*  Thus  a  small  party,  which  has  yery  little  support 
in  the  country,  and  which  would  haye  disappeared  if  circumstances  had  allowed 
of  a  general  election,  has  placed  in  power  another  party,  which  is  in  a  confessed 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  which  could  not  refuse  to  take  office 
without  resigning  its  pretensions  to  be  a  party  at  all.  Such  a  position  of  afiairs  is 
not  constitutional,  and  can  be  only  temporary,  because  the  yery  essence  of  our 
goyemment  is,  that  the  Ministry  should  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  Lord  Derby  confessedly  has  not.  As  there  is  no  political 
passion  in  the  country ;  as  our  administration  is  in  admirable  order,  our 
trade  and  agriculture  prosperous,  and  we  haye  no  foreign  entanglements,  afiairs 
will  probably  go  on  as  usual  till  next  ^session,  when  Lord  Derby  must  either 
satisfactorily  explain  hisyague  words  as  to  *'safe  legislatiye  progress,''  and  thus 
gain  permanent  conyerts,  or  make  way  for  an  administration  which  will  carry 
out  those  liberal  yiews  in  religion  and  politics  which  are  daily  gaining  ground 
in  the  country  without  threatening  its  institutions. 

Of  the  outgoing  ministry  the  two  prominent  characters  were  Lor4  Bussell  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  imparted  to  it  its  progressiye  tendency,  and  were  princi- 
pally responsible  for  the  measure  on  which  they  ultimately  shipwrecked. 
Lord  Russell,  according  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  the  author  of  the  only  successful 
Beform  Bill,  and  therefore  had  a  right  to  be  listened  to ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
concurred  with  him  that  it  was  expedient  to  propose  a  measure  perhaps  more 
extensiye  than  the  public  were  prepared  for,  but  on  that  yery  account  more  likely 
to  be  a  long  settlement  of  the  question.  The  Bill  of  1832,  founded  upon  this 
principle,  was  eminently  successful.  It  **  took  away  the  breath"  of  the  old 
Whigs,  although  it  baiely  satisfied  the  Radicals ;  but  in  a  few  years  the  nation 
had  settled  down  in  its  enlarged  constitution,  and  the  whole  electoral  body 
worked  harmoniously  together,  and  became  more  and  more  attached  to  our 
institutions.  The  loud  talk  of  the  Bepublican  and  of  the  Badical,  which  was 
so  often  heard  before  1832,  gradually  died  away;  and  the  earnest,  working 
middle  classes,  who  then  obtained  power,  have  carried  out  a  silent  reyolution  in 
all  departments  of  the  State,  which  has  made  England  a  better  country  for  both 
rich  and  poor  to  liye  in.  The  same  would  probably  haye  been  the  result  of  the 
measure  of  1866.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  electoral  body  would  haye  ami- 
cably exercised  their  functions,  without  dividing  into  classes;  and  although 
there  would  haye  been  some  silent  influence  exerted  on  our  legislature  by  the 
electors  from  a  new  class,  this  could  only  have  been  eSecMi  by  the  legitimate 
persuasion  of  the  new  electors,  as  they  would  still  haye  been  in  a  minority 
as  to  numbers,  and  the  majority  would  haye  had  the  enormous  advantages  of 
wealth  and  education  on  their  side. 

The  other  most  influential  members  of  the  late  Cabinet  were  the  Duke  of 
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Somerset  aud  Lord  Clareudon,  men  of  great  experience  and  sound  judgment, 
-who  hare  each  of  them,  as  well  as  Lord  GhtuiTille,  been  spoken  of  as  fit  to  fill 
the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Gladstone,  from  his  great  ability,  has  likewise 
been  frequently  suggested  for  the  same  post,  so  that  there  were  no  less  than  fire 
ministers  of  the  late  Cabinet  who  may  be  reckoned  in  the  first  rank  of  ministers, 
while  there  were  others  of  great  experience  and  ability,  though  less  suited  by 
their  character  for  the  premiership.  It  is  seldom  that  an  administration  offers 
such  an  array  of  experience  and  talent ;  and  whatever  may  haye  been  the  opinion 
of  some  of  its  members  as  to  the  expediency  of  introducing  a  Beform  Bill  in  the 
first  session  of  a  new  parliament,  when  once  they  had  accepted  the  measure  in 
Council,  no  difference  of  opinion  was  ever  visible  among  them  either  in  or  out 
of  Parliament  ;  they  remained  loyally  united  together  throughout  the  severe 
struggles  of  the  session,  and  retired  with  dignity  when  they  were  beaten  on  a 
measure  which  they  believed  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Their 
thoroiigh  union  has  raised  their  character  for  wisdom  and  trustworthiness^  and 
added  fearfully  to  the  responsibility  of  those  who  have  turned  them,  out  at  such 
a  crisis.  Mr.  Bouverie,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Horsman,  Sir  K.  Peel,  and  others  of 
these  gentlemen,  have  shown  unfortunately  a  personal  feeling  in  the  late  debates, 
which  should  have  been  stifled  in  such  difficult  times ;  and  it  is  they  who  have 
placed  a  new  set  of  ministers  in  office  without  warning  and  wifiiout  preparation, 
in  the  midst  of  European  complications,  where  experience,  authority,  and 
personal  knowledge  may  be  invaluable  in  preserving  peace, '  or  intervening 
with  weight  should  circumstances  require.  There  will  be  in  all  Englishmen  the 
patriotic  wish  to  assist  the  new  ministers  in  their  difficult  task,  but  there  will  also 
bo  in  the  minds  of  many  a  regret  that  those  who  really  displaced  the  late  ministers 
are  neither  willing  to  join  their  successors,  norin  any  way  capable  of  forming 
a  ministry  themselves. 

Portunately  to  manage  foreign  affkirs  we  have  a  young  but  cautious  and 
trusted  statesman  in  Lord  Stanley,  —  one  who,  while  he  belongs  to  the 
aristocracy,  has  sounded  the  depths  of  democratic  feelings;  who,  while  he 
has  an  intelligent  i*espect  for  an  ancient  empire  like  Austria,  can  sympathise 
with  the  passionate  longings  of  Italy  for  the  completion  of  her  state,  and  the 
ardent  wishes  of  the  Germans  for  unity ;  who  can  admire  without  envy  the  brilliant 
material  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  and  acknowledge  the  deep  wisdom  of 
the  Csesar  of  France,  without  being  lured  into  any  visionary  schemes  for  exercising 
a  European  protectorate.  As  for  English  opinion  about  foreign  oontinental  politics, 
we  think  it  is  pretty  plain.  All  parties  rejoice  at  the  suoceas  of  the  Italians; 
all  parties  dislike  the  Prussian  Government ;  but  we  believe,  when  the  politicB 
of  central  Europe  become  better  understood,  that  there  will  be  a  unanimous 
sympathy  with  the  Germans  in  their  struggle  for  unity,  and  that  Bismarok  will 
be  pardoned  if  he  acts  the  part  of  a  German  Richelieu,  and  gathers  the  scattered 
feeble  limbs  of  the  nation  into  one  powerful  and  intelligent  state.  The  bonhifmte 
and  personally  attractive  qualities  of  the  Austrians  have  secured  them  many 
friends ;  and  the  number  has  greatly  increased  of  late.  These  sympaliiifle  with 
her  disasters,  and  hope  she  may  profit  by  the  bitter  past.  All  see  that  she 
sacrificed  everything  for  an  army  which  is  no  better  than  a  broken  reed.  The 
people  were  overtaxed,  commerce  was  weighted,  interior  improvements  neglected, 
in  order  that  all  the  juices  of  the  stattt  dioald  nourish  a  powerful  army.    But 
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it  disappeared  like  tinder  at  the  first  touch ;  and  it  is  now  plain  to  all  the  world 
that  while  countries  like  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  who  promoted  educa- 
tion, cultivated  commerce,  replenished  their  treasuries,  and  made  their  armies 
such  that  the  duties  of  soldiers  did  not  interfere  with  the  duties  of  citizens,  are 
irresistihle  military  states,  a  country  like  Austria,  devoting  a  vast  proportion  of 
her  population  for  life  to  soldiering,  and  becoming  bankrupt  for  the  sake  of 
pipeclay  and  horseguards,  may  have  a  magnificent  army  for  reviews  and  parades, 
but  not  for  the  field  for  battle. 

There  is  an  old  French  comedy  the  plot  of  which  is  constructed  on  the  following 
imaginary  incident: — One  fine  afternoon  in  the  year  1789,  a  Parisian  goes  to 
bed,  and — no  matter  from  what  cause — only  wakes  throe  years  later,  when  the 
Bastille  has  been  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  monarchy  abolished,  the  goddess 
of  Reason  proclaimed,  the  king  guillotined,  and  the  whole  of  France  soeras  to 
have  become  so  disjointed  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  it  right  again.  Our  sleeper 
rubs  his  eyes  wonderingly  when  ho  sees  his  once  royalist  wife  and  daughter 
enter  his  room  vnth  large  tricolour  cockades  on  their  chests,  when  he  hears 
people  address  one  another  as  **  citizen,"  and  when  he  perceives  that  the  names 
of  the  streets,  the  uniforms,  and  the  people  are  all  new  to  him ;  he  cannot 
understand  either  the  newspapers  or  the  talk  of  his  own  family ;  he  begins  to 
suspect  that  either  he  or  France  has  gone  mad,  and  the  numberless  other 
comical  situations  which  arise  from  this  incident  will  be  easily  conceived.  Now 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things,  that  the  author 
of  this  comedy  should  give  his  hero  such  a  sleeping  potion  as  could  keep  him  alive 
and  strong  for  several  years.  How  much  easier  could  a  comedy  like  this  be  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  recent  events  I  No  impossible  soporifics  were  necessary 
here ;  any  honest  Ilanoverian,  Saxon,  or  Bohemian  who  a  fortnight  ago  went  U> 
bed  with  a  high  fever  and  only  waked  up  from  his  delirium  to-day — a  by  no 
means  improbable  occurrence — would  hardly  understand  his  newspaper  better 
than  the  Frenchman  who  slept  for  three  years,  and  would  probably  doubt,  like 
the  latter,  whether  it  was  he  or  the  world  that  had  lost  its  senses. 

Such  rapid  changes  as  have  been  produced  by  the  short  campaign  of  the 
Prussians  in  Bohemia  have  never  hitherto  been  eflfected  by  any  war  known  to 
history.  We  may  look  in  vain  both  into  ancient  and  modem  records  in  either 
the  new  or  old  world  for  a  precedent ;  the  case  is  unique  of  its  kind,  and  the 
causes  must  be  very  extraordinary  which  could  have  shaken  the  existence  of  a 
groat  European  Power  to  its  foundations  within  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  i^rp- 
duced  the  defeat  of  the  most  powerftil  army  it  ever  brought  into  the  field  in  all 
its  encounters  with  the  enemy,  and  compelled  it  to  beg  as  a  suppb'ant  for  the 
assistance  of  a  foreign  Power.  It  is  the  task  of  every  politician  to  inquire  into 
and  thoroughly  understand  these  causes,  and  to  assist  in  its  accomplishment  it  wUl 
bo  necessary  for  us  to  recapitulate  in  a  few  words  the  events  of  the  campaign. 
Without  entering  into  details,  we  need  only  at  present  insist  on  the  following 
&cts: — 

While  Prussia,  immediately  after  the  decisive  vote  at  Frankfort,  commenced 
taking  active  steps  on  all  sides,  and  showed  a  military  activity  which  indicates  a 
plan  of  attack  that  had  been  for  some  time  in  contemplation,  Ausiiia  stood  still 
as  if  crippled,  evidently  incapable  of  taking  the  offensive,  and  still  noore  so  pf 
offering  a  helping  hand  to  a  Federal  ally.    This  is  intelligible  so  £ur  as  Hanoyer 
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and  Cassel  are  concerned;  for  even  if  Austria  had  had  three  times  as  many 
soldiers  under  arms  as  she  has  in  reality,  and  if  she  were  not  a  tenth  as  slow  in 
her  decisions  and  moyements  as  she  has  always  been,  she  would  not  have  been 
able  to  protect  those  states ;  it  was  as  certain  that  they  must  fall  into  Prussia'^ 
hands  as  it  is  that  a  stone  which  has  lost  its  suppoi*t  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
But  the  Saxon  and  the  Hanoverian  army  could  and  must  haye  been  saved  tf 
there  had  been  the  slightest  intelligence  of  the  situation  at  Vienna,  and  the 
necessary  preparations  had  been  made.    This  was  clearly  not  the  case.     It  was 
indeed  at  first  attempted  to  persuade  the  world  that  Saxony  had  been  given  up 
on  strategical  grounds,  and  only  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  direct  a  con- 
centrated attack  on  Piiissian  tenitoiy  from  other   points ;    but  these  were 
assertions  to  which  we  never  gave  any  credit.     Saxony  was  in  any  case  the 
very  territory  which   would  have  been  most  favourable  to  Austria  for  her 
operations  against  Prussia,  both  &om  a  political  and  a  geographical  point  of 
view ;  and  it  could  only,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be  given  up  on  strategical 
grounds  after  great  and  repeated  defeats.     But  they  reckoned  at  Vienna,  it 
seems,  on  obtaining  a  longer  space  of  time  for  preparations ;  perhaps,  also,  on 
the  hesitation  of  Prussia  to  take  the  first  aggressive  step.     The  army  of  the 
North  had  been  well  provided  with  soldiers,  but  very  ill  with  everything  else 
that  makes  a  large  army  capable  of  moving,  and  accordingly  Saxony  was  lost 
in  a  few  days.      The  Prussians  were  in  possession  of  the  base  of  opcratioii-i 
which  had  seemed  to  them  the  most  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  their  adversaries; 
their  troops  fed  in  Saxony  on  the  fat  of  the  land ;  the  passes  into  Bohemia  1^ 
temptingly  open  before  their  eyes ;    their  own  territory  was  protected  against 
the  first  attack  from  the  south ;  and  the  impression  produced  in  all  Qcrmany  by 
this  bloodless  and  yet  enormous  success  was  extremely  great— nay,  indeed, 
hardlj'  to  be  over-estimated.    And  here  we  should  remark  that  tho  reports  that 
the  Prussian  soldiers  had  behaved  barbarously  and  overbearingly  in  Saxony 
are  partly  exaggerated,    pai'tly  pure    inventions.      They  certainly   came   ai 
enemies,  and  did  not  spare  the  country  any  of  the  burdens  which  an  invading: 
army  is  permitted  by  the  custom  of  war  to  impose,  but  nowhere  were  Saxons 
forced  to  put   on  the  Prussian   uniform ;     nowhere    were    tho    people    laid 
under  contiibutions ;    nowhere  was  more  required  of  the  towns  than  what 
was  necessary  for  the  housing  and  provisioning  of  the  troops ;   nowhere  did 
they  rob,  bum,  or  plunder.      Probably  there  were  some  individual  cases  of 
abuse,  and  we  are  in  possession  of  trustworthy  communications  from  Dresden, 
from  which  it  appears  that  a  troop  of   Prussian  soldiers  really  broke  into 
the  country  house  of  the  Minister  Herr  von  Beust,  and,  in  presence  of  his 
helpless  familj',  mischievously  destroyed  all  his  valuable  ftimiture;  but  such 
abuses  were  only  exceptional,  and  as  the  officer  who  commanded  the  troop  in 
question  was  rude  enough  to  leave  his  visiting-card  for  Madame  Beu>st  atttr 
'  the  house  had  been  sacked  from  top  to  bottom,  it  wUl  boas  well  to  give  his  uani** 
*  a  shameful  publicity.     He  was  a  Lieutenant  von  Trosko,  a  thorough  Junker,  of 
a  kind  that  are  only  too  often  to  be  found  in  the  Prussian  army. 

The  faults  of  Austria  in  the  east  were  worthily  imitated  by  her  Federal  allio* 
in  the  west.  It  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  indecision  and  procrastination  that 
the  Hanoverian  contingent  was  lost  to  them.  This  efficient,  and  as  regunL» 
it«  cavalry,  singularly  excellent  army,  is  the  only  branch  of  the  Federal  foi-ce 
that  had  done  its  duty.     Yielding  to  the  superior  force  of  Prussia,  which  broki) 
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into  its  country  from  both  the  east  and  the  west  simultaneously,  it  retired, 
without  being  able  to  venture  on  any  opposition,  to  Gottingen ;  but  from  that 
inoment  it  did  all  that  was  possible  to  join  its  Federal  allies.  What  this  small 
army,  closely  pursued  as  it  was  by  the  Prussians,  and  often  almost  sur- 
rounded, may  have  had  to  bear  in  its  maucsuvrings  thi*ough  mountain  and 
valley,  is  either  not  known,  or  has  remained  unobserved  in  the  confusion  of 
the  greater  events  on  the  scene  of  wai*  in  Bohemia.  It  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  say  that  it  at  length  bravely  made  head  against  the  Prussians  at  Langen- 
salza,  and  that,  although  it  did  not  succeed  in  breaking  its  way  through  them 
southwards,  it  fought  with  such  courage,  and  caused  such  considerable  loss  to 
its  adversaries,  who  hud  been  reinforced  by  the  contingent  of  Coburg-Gotha, 
that  its  bravery  must  bo  rated  veiy  high.  While  they  wore  thus  shedding 
their  blood,  only  at  length  to  accept  the  capitulation  which  had  already  once  been 
offered  to  them,  the  army  of  the  Bavaiians,  Wurtembergers,  and  Darmstadters 
remained  idle  at  Fmnkfort  and  Beyruth,  with  grounded  muskets,  and  one 
leg  raised  for  the  march ;  moving  from  one  point  to  another,  without  approach- 
ing the  place  where  they  were  most  wanted ;  arranged  in  order  of  march,  and 
yet  not  stirring  from  the  spot  where  they  were  stationed — a  true  and  comfort- 
less picture  of  the  old  German  stite  army,  as  it  has  existed  in  all  continental 
wars  for  the  last  century. 

The  Prussian  army  was  in  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  this  heavy, 
eomplicated,  and  useless  military  machine.  Without  stopping  in  Saxony  a 
day  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  resting  the  troops  after  theii* 
laborious  marches,  they  pushed  through  the  passes  of  Bohemia,  which  had 
been  left  defenceless  by  the  Austrians,  and  debouched  from  the  defiles,  each 
of  which  might  have  been  made  a  Thermopylae,  without  any  fighting  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  without  having  suffered  any  considerable  losses.  It  was 
only  now  that  Benedek,  whose  grand  secret  plan,  which  was  to  amaze  the 
world,  had  been  foiled  by  the  swiftness  of  his  enemy,  assembled  his  forces, 
«r,  to  speak  moi*o  correctly,  attempted  to  do  so,  by  pushing  forward  without 
any  plan  one  vorps  (Turniee  after  another  in  order  to  block  up  the  way  before 
the  advancing  columns  of  the  Prussians,  and  prevent  their  junction.  The 
eonso(iuence  was  a  series  of  bloody  battles,  whose  scene  was  the  north-eastern 
eomci-  of  Bohemia,  from  Friedland  to  Konigsgratz.  We  will  not  here  describe 
theui,  nor  give  the  names  of  the  places  in  whose  vicinity  they  occurred,  nor  point 
out  the  passes  and  roads  by  which  the  Prussians  pushed  forward  into  the  heart 
of  the  country,  nor  name  the  generals  who  led,  conquered,  and  fell,  nor  reckon 
up  the  losses  in  dead,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  guns  on  both  sides.  For  now  our 
business  is  only  with  the  general  results,  and  these  were,  that  in  the  battles  which 
continued  duiing  eight  days,  with  such  short  intermptions  that  they  deserve 
to  be  called  one  eight  days'  battle,  the  Austrians  were  each  time  defeated; 
that  after  the  struggle  at  Gitschin,  the  junction  of  the  two  Prussian  armies 
under  the  Crown  l*rince  and  Prince  Charles  could  be  effected,  and  that  the 
now  united  Prussian  force  inflicted  on  the  Austrians,  on  the  land  between 
Gitschin  and  Josephstadt,  so  decisive  a  defeat  that  it  was  soon  converted  into 
a  flight.  This  was  the  decisive  battle  which  will  probably  be  known  in  history 
as  ilvi  battle  of  Konigsgi-atz.  It  lasted  from  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  July 
until  late  in  the  evening,  and,  when  the  sun  disapi)eared  behind  the  summits 
of  the  F'ichtol  mountain,  Bohemia  and  the  flower  of  a  fine  army  were  lost  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
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The  road  to  Prague,  the  old  capital — that  to  Moraviar-rperhfq[)9  #Fn&  that  to 
Yionna,  wero  now  open  to  the  enemy.  The  axmy  was  diBCOuzaged;  many  brave 
leaders  wore  dead,  wounded,  or  prisoners ;  40,000  men  and  at  least  200  gona 
had  in  the  last  eight  days  been  lost,  and,  what  was  a  far  greater  disaster,  the 
army  had  also  lost  all  confidence  in  itself  and  its  leader.  It  was  hastily  with- 
drawn in  the  direction  of  Pardubitz ;  thence  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  if  necessary, 
and  find  a  point  of  defence  on  Moravian  territory,  at  Briinn  and  Olmiitz. 
Great  was  the  joy  in  Berlin  and  nameless  the  despair  in  Vienna  when  the  news 
arrived.  In  the  former  place  the  victory  was  celebrated  by  salvoes  of  artillery, 
and  from,  the  balcony  of  the  royal  palace,  opposite  the  laurel-crowned  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  the  Queen  herself  read  to  the  crowd  the  telegraphic  message 
which  her  husband  had  sent  her  of  the  decisive  battle  that  in  seven  days  had 
obtained  what  the  great  Frederick  could  not  conquer  in  seven  years.  At  Vienna, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  military  council  was  held  in  the  misty  night  in  the  Imperial 
bxu'g — a  council  of  despair ;  and  the  result  of  whose  deliberations  was  equally 
desperate.  Instead  of  attempting  to  continue  the  struggle,  for  which  many 
soldiers  and  points  o{  defence  wore  yet  to  be  found  in  his  extensive  empire,  and 
which  the  majority  of  the  ministei*s  and  generals  present  are  said  to  have 
advised,  the  Emperor  himself  gave  up. the  game  for  lost.  Though  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  aspiring  to  the  reputation  of  a  bravo  soldier,  the  Emperor  now,  as 
ho  did  before  at  Solferino,  gave  himself  up  to  a  nameless  fear  of  uncertain  pos^ 
sibilitios ;  and  it  was  his  will,  not  that  of  his  counsellors,  that  gave  up  Venetia 
to  the  French  Emperor,  and  bogged  the  latter  to  act  as  mediator  between 
Austria  and  her  adversaries.  This  was  done  by  the  telegraph  in  the  night  of 
the  3rd  of  July,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  good  reason  to  order  all  the 
official  buildings  of  Paris  to  be  illuminated  on  the  following  evening.  If 
Waterloo  had  not  yet  been  avenged,  the  act  of  abdication  at  Fontainebleou  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  supplications  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
From  that  moment  the  fate  of  Austria  has  lain  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  France. 
Before  entering  upon  any  speculations  as  to  the  possible  course  of  eyents  for 
the  future— as  to  the  demands  of  Prussia,  the  concessions  of  Austria,  and  the 
attitude  of  France  in  regard  to  both —wo  will  touch  upon  the  reasons  which  have 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  military  power  of  the 
monarchy  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

It  is  now  repeated  on  all  sides  that  this  was  done  by  the  needle-gun;  that  it 
was  not  so  much  a  conflict  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  as  between  muzzle- 
loaders  and  brooch-loaders,  in  which  the  latter  obtained  the  victory.  This  is 
true,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent.  The  needle-gun,  coarse  and  defective  as  it 
mi\y  be,  has  certainly  proved  a  teirible  weapon  against  the  old  musket ;  but  we 
should  carofully  avoid  the  theory  which  is  now  in  fashion,  that  the  breech- 
loader was  the  only  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians.  Was  it  the  needle- 
gun  that  obtained  Saxony  foi'  the  Prussians,  and  thereby  gained  for  them  an 
advantage  which  would  hardly  have  been  equalled  by  two  great  victories  in 
Bohemia  h  Was  it  the  needle-gun  that  rooted  the  German  State  army  to  the 
ground,  so  that  it  did  not  act  either  on  the  Ehino  or  anywhere  else  ?  Pid  the 
needle-gun  cause  every  Prussian  corps  to  arrive  punctually  to  the  minute  at 
the  place  to  which  it  had  been  ordered  by  telegraph  irom  the  central  office 
at  Berlin  ?  Was  it  the  noedle-gun  that  made  the  Pi-ussian  soldier,  even  in 
Bohemia,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population  and  far  from  the  head-quarters 
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of  its  reBOQTces,  for  better  cared  for  tban  the  Aiistrians  in  their  own  country  ? 
And  has  not  the  small  isolated  Hanoverian  army  offered  such  opposition  to  the 
Pmaaiana  at  Langensalza  notwithstanding  their  superior  firearms,  that  it 
would  have  been  successful  if  the  Federal  allies  of  Southern  Oermany  had  only 
done  their  duty  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  idle  to  ascribe  to  the  breech-loader  alone  all  the  brilliant 
successes  of  the  Prussians.    Other  motiyes  have  contributed  in  causing  them, 
from  which  important  lessons  for  the  future  should  be  drawn  by  all  goyeru- 
ments,  and  especially  by  that  of  our  own  country.     It  is  above  all  1x>  be 
remarked  that  on  the  Prussian  side  the  army  was  not  led  by  any  military 
genius  like  Frederick  or  Napoleon.    (General  von  Moltke,  who  drew  up  the  plan 
of  the  campaign,  is  no  doubt  a  much  more  distinguished  man  than  Benedek, 
which  is  not  saying  much,  now  that  the  latter  has  proved  with  singular  con- 
sistency from  the  very  beginning  his  utter  incapacity  to  command  a  large  army ; 
and  the  Prussian  princes  may  be  considerably  superior  as  generals  to  the 
Austrian  archdukes ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  a  military  genius  who  defies  all 
calculation,  and  is  not  to  be  obtained  to  order,  has  not  been  possessed  by  the 
Prussians.    They  had,  on  the  other  hand,  what  the  Austrians  wanted,  and 
what  has  hitherto  been  wanting  both  in  them  and  in  Englishmen  in  all  their 
wars — an  organisation  complete  to  the  smallest  detail,  whose  wheels  fit  into  one 
another  with  strict  exactness,  and  which  made  stragetical  combinations  possible 
which  must  have  appeared  to  every  other  army,  even  that  of  Franco,  as  far  too 
daring  and  perilous.     It  was  not  enough  that  General  von  Moltke  had  prepared, 
together  with  his  staff  at  Berlin,  an  excellent  plan  of  action ;  in  order  to  make 
his  plan  practicable,  he  must  have  been  convinced  that  every  branch  of  the 
army  was  capable  of  strictly  carrying  out  his  instructions.     In  this  prevision 
the  central  office  at   Berlin  was  not  deceived,  for  when  it  gave  the  signal, 
everything  was  in  its  place :  the  officers  of  the  staff,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest ;  the  masses  from  the  plough  and  the  desk ;  the  artillery  in  complete 
equipment;  the  ammunition,  in  all  its  details;  the  transport  service;  tho 
medical  staff;  the   corps  of  engineei-s,  with  all  the  appliances  for  repairing 
broken  railroads;   engine-drivers  to  be  employed  on  the  enemy's  territory, 
ambulances,  field  hospitals,  and  the  field  telegraph,  which  has  now  become 
indispensable  in  extensive  military  operations, — ^all  were  ready  to  move  with 
the  punctuality  of  watchwork  when  the  great  machinist  at  Berlin  touched  the 
spring ;  and  this  excellent  organisation,  coupled  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
most  subordinate  of  its  elements,  contributed  to  the  Prussian  successes  at  least 
as  much  as  the  terrible  breech-loader.     The  latter  may  be  introduced  by  any 
State  into  its  army,  and  ought  to  hare  been  possessed  by  both  Austria  and  our 
own  country  long  ago ;  but  whether  either  Austria  or  England  will  ever  be 
able  to  make  its  military  organisation  as  perfect  in  all  its  branches  as  that  of 
Prussia,  is  another  question.     For  this  a  severe  military  education,  such  as 
exists  in  Prussia,  and  will  never  be  adopted  in  England,  is  absolutely  neoeesary, 
and  also  a  certain  innate   talent  for  such  things  among  the   masses  of  the 
people,  which   wo  fail  to  recognise  in  our  countrymen,  who  clearly  show, 
whenever  a  few  hundreds  of  them  assemble  in  the  street,  before  a  theatre,  or 
at  a  railway  station,  how  little  capacity  for  organisation  they  possess,  and  how 
each  man  pushes  against  his  fellow  in  order  to  come  to  the  front,  while  in 
France  and  Germany  the  public,  with  the  help  of  a  few  simple  barriers  and 
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a  ^little    organisation,    attain    their    object  with    much    more    oomfort  and 
rapidity. 

In  Austria  it  is  diflferent.  There  the  people  are  not  wanting  in  readiness  and 
orderly  conduct,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Imperial  Goyemment  has  alwa3rs 
been  the  most  ponderous  and  helpless  of  all  state  machines,  and  with  all  its 
pomp,  expense,  and  yast  discretionary  power,  has  neyer  succeeded  in  producing 
an  effectiyo  organisation  in  a  single  branch  of  the  administration.  How  far 
this  defect  contributed  in  the  present  instance  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Austriaii 
army  of  the  North  cannot  as  yet  be  ascertained  with  any  certainty ;  and,  in 
presence  of  the  statements  of  English  correspondents  at  the  Austrian  head- 
quarters that  the  Imperial  troops  had  been  proyided  with  all  that  was  necessary, 
we  will  not  giye  much  weight  to  the  reports  of  the  Prussians,  that  their  Austriaii 
captiyes  were  often  half-staryed.  We  know,  howeyer,  on  good  authority,  that 
the  Austrian  army  was  still  deficient  in  many  requisites  of  warfare  at  the  time 
when  Prussia  seized  upon  Saxony;  that  the  organisation  of  their  transport 
seryico  and  their  field  telegraph  was  yery  imperfect ;  and  that,  aboye  all,  the 
chief,  command  of  some  of  their  corps  (Tannee  was  not  given  to  the  best  ofiBcers. 
It  is  true  that  Benedek,  upon  whom  the  chief  blame  of  the  senseless  direction  of 
the  campaign  is  now  justly  laid,  had  made  it  a  condition  that  he  should  himself 
appoint  the  genci*als,  and  that  no  member  of  the  Imperial  family  should  inter- 
fere with  the  arrangements,  by  his  presence  at  head-quarters.  Notwithstanding 
this,  several  generals  were  sent  to  him  from  Vienna  at  the  last  moment,  and 
among  the  leaders  were  ultimately  appointed  two  archdukes,  who  are  said  to 
have  only  proved  thcii'  total  ineificiency .  After  the  defeat,  when  a  series  of  battles 
had  been  lost,  the  army  discouraged,  and  one  of  the  finest  provinces  in  the 
empire  conciucred,  a  few  incapable  generals  (Clamgallas,  Henrickstein,  and 
Kriemanitz)  wci*e  summoned  before  a  coui't-martial.  By  this  little  was  gained ; 
but  it  has  always  been  so  in  Austria,  whore  the  witnesses  in  a  court-martial  of 
this  kind  are  invariably  those  who  have  appointed  incapable  men  to  the  most 
important  military  posts. 

Not  only  in  the  aboye  important  points,  but  also  in  others,  does  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  adhere  immovably  to  its  old  unhappy  traditions ;  aboye  all  to  a  cer- 
tain haughtiness  iu  misfortune  which  hardly  deserves  the  honourable  name  of 
pride.  This  haughtiness  was  probably  the  cause  of  Francis  Joseph  haying 
preferred  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  rather 
than  to  negotiate  with  his  adversaries  direct.  To  say  nothing  of  the  tenacious 
retontion  of  Venetia, — ^which,  if  it  had  been  voluntarily  given  up  a  few  months 
ago,  might  have  secured  to  Austria  a  friend  in  Italy,  and  added  £20,000,000 
to  it8  troasuiy  and  200,000  men  to  its  northern  army, — ^the  Emperor  could 
not,  even  at  the  last  moment,  reconcile  himself  to  offering  the  hand  of 
reconciliation  to  the  Italians,  and  preferred  to  wound  them  in  their  deepest 
feelings  by  giving  up  Venetia  to  France.  The  same  was  done  by  Francis  Joseph 
m  regard  to  Prussia.  If  he  had  gone  openly  to  King  William's  camp  and  askod 
for  honourable  conditions  of  peace  from  him,  as  his  conqueror,  the  old  king 
would  probably  not  have  treated  his  humbled  nephew  very  hardly.  Already 
had  the  tragic  events  of  the  past  few  days  made  him  more  mildly  disposed,  and 
a  fow  strokes  of  his  pen  would  doubtless  have  procured  for  Austria  more  £avour- 
able  terms  than  now  that  they  depend  on  the  cold  deliberation  of  a  Napoleon 
and  the  (^ollbtI(}^,^•  extravagant  claiiriH  of  Count  Bismarck.      Many  think,  how- 
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oyer, — aud  this  is  also  tho  prevalent  opinion  in  Berlin, — that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria's  conduct  in  this  matter  was  not  entirely  influenced  by  sheer  haughti- 
ness of  spirit,  but  was  mainly  due  to  an  understanding  with  Napoleon ;  that 
the  latter  will  henceforward  seek  to  deprive  Prussia  of  the  best  fruits  of  her 
victoiy ;  and  that  Prussia  will  perhaps  bo  forced  to  appeal  to  [the  patriotism  of 
the  whole  of  Germany  in  order  to  resist  the  unwished-for  intervention  of 
France.  That  there  is  some  ground  for  these  speculations  will  appear  from  a 
brief  description  of  the  diplomatic  events  of  the  last  fortnight. 

The  advent  to  power  of  a  ConseiTative  Ministry  in  England  at  first  produced 
a  degree  of  agitation  in  foreign  Courts  which  people  in  England  will  find  it 
difdcult  to  understand.  The  old  traditions  of  the  meddlesome  foreign  policy  of 
ihis  coimtry,  which  have  long  been  forgotten  by  English  politicians,  are,  it 
seems,  as  yet  by  no  means  extinct  abroad,  where  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention is  supposed  to  bo  peculiar  to  a  Liberal  Government,  and  to  cease  to  bo 
tho  policy  of  England  directly  a  Conservative  Cabinet  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  Such  old-world  notions  might,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  in  the  politicians 
of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg;  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  statesman 
residing  within  ten  hours'  journey  of  London,  and  who  has  obtained  a  well- 
merited  reputation  for  political  insight  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  English 
affairs,  should  be  guilty  of  so  egregious  a  misconception  of  our  political  system 
and  tendencies ;  and  yet  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  when  the  news  of  the 
full  of  Earl  RusselPs  Ministry  had  been  flashed  by  the  telegraph  to  all  the  Courts 
of  Europe,  not  only  did  a  imivereal  conviction  prevail  at  Vienna,  St.  Petei*sburg, 
and  Paris,  that  England  would  now  actively  intervene  on  the  side  of  Austria,  ■ 
but  the  Emperor  Napoleon  shared  this  conviction,  and  even  at  one  time  thought 
seriously  of  preventing  such  a  result  by  altering  tho  political  combinations  on 
the  Continent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  entirely  reverse  the  policy  he  has  hitherto 
pursued.  This  policy  has  been,  as  wo  all  know,  one  of  **  watchful  neutrality," 
which,  in  the  language  of  Napoleonic  statesmanship,  was  rightly  understood  to; 
mean,  in  the  present  case,  the  secret  connivance  of  France  in  the  projects  of 
Prussia  and  Italy,  whom  she  would  permit,  of  course  **  for  a  consideration,"  to 
do  their  best  to  drive  Austria  out  of  Germany  and  Venetia. 

For  some  time  before  war  broke  out,  the  depressed  air  of  Prince  Mettemich 
at  the  Tuiicrics,  and  tho  fi*equent  interviews  of  Count  Goltz  and  M.  Nigra  with 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  at  the  French  Foreign  Office,  plainly  pointed  to  the 
dii'oction  in  which  France  was  tending,  and  the  language  held  by  the  French 
Ministers  showed  that  they  were  fuUy  cognizant  of  all  the  projects  that  were 
being  elaborated  in  tho  military  councils  at  Berlin  and  Florence.  It  was  even 
ftuspccted  by  many,  not  without  reason,  that  all  the  more  important  warlike 
step.s  of  l^russia  and  Italy  were  taken,  not  only  with  the  knowledge,  but  by 
tli<j  advice  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  All  this  delightful  harmony  between 
tho  three  Powers  was,  however,  rudely  interrupted  by  the  announcement  that 
Lord  Russell  would  be  succeeded  by  Lord  Derby.  The  issue  of  the  war  was  at 
that  time  doubtful.  The  Italians  had  suffered  a  defeat,  which  was  then  thought 
to  have  been  more  disastrous  than  it  has  since  turned  out  to  be  ;  the  Prussians 
had  as  yet  only  had  a  few  unimportant  skirmishes  with  the  Austrians  in 
Bohemia ;  and  France,  who  had  had  poi-sonal  experience  of  the  military  qualities* 
of  the  latter,  ami  was,  perhap>5,  a  little  dispo»%d  to  under-rato  those  of  the  formor> 
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belieyed  tliat  Benedek  would  come  out  Tictorious  from  the  conflict  which  was 
imminent  between  the  two  armies.  The  name  of  Lord  Derby  instantly  suggested 
to  the  mind  of  the  French  Government  an  alliance  of  England  with  Austria 
and  Kussia,  the  probable  accession  to  this  alliance,  after  a  few  battles  to  saye  her 
honour,  of  Prussia,  the  dismemberment  of  Italy,  and  the  consequent  humilia- 
tion of  France,  who,  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  new  Holy  Alliance  more  powerful 
even  than  the  last,  would  be  unable  to  lift  a  finger  in  defence  of  her  proiSgSe. 

The  prospect  of  such  a  combination  naturally  filled  the  Emperor  and  his 
advisers  with  alarm,  and  the  necessity  of  making  a  counter-move  as  quickly  as 
possible  was  seriously  discussed.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Austrian 
Government,  the  object  of  which  was  to  steal  a  march  on  the  reaotionasy  Powers 
by  bringing  about  an  understanding  between  France  and  Austria.  Theee 
negotiations,  which  were  conducted  on  the  Frenchside  by  M.  deMullinen  at  Vienna, 
and  on  the  Austrian  by  M.  de  Mosburg  at  Paris,  were  at  first  carried  on  with 
such  secrecy  and  caution  that  they  really  amounted  to  little  more  on  both  sides 
than  feelers  thrown  out  with  the  object  of  sounding  the  dispositions  of  the  two 
governments  towards  each  other.  Meanwhile,  events  marched  rapidly  on.  The 
French  Government  perceived  its  mistake  in  supposing  that  a  Oonservative 
English  Cabinet  must  necessarily  be  warlike ;  the  Austrian  army  continued  to 
retreat  with  immense  loss  before  the  always  victorious  Prussians ;  and  Bismarck, 
puffed  up  by  his  successes,  began  to  treat  M.  Benedetti,  the  French  ambassador 
at  Berlin,  with  haughty  coldness,  and  to  show  himself  more  and  more  disposed 
to  shake  off  the  dictation  of  France.  The  original  motive  for  the  Franco- 
Austrian  negotiations  had  disappeared ;  but  a  tax  more  real  and  powerful  one 
had  taken  its  place.  Her  conquests  were  making  Prussia  too  strong  and  inde- 
pendent ;  the  smaller  States  were  already  inclining  to  the  side  of  Buceeseful 
power ;  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  the  map  of  Europe  was  to  be  altered  without 
France  having  a  hand  in  the  operation,  or  securing  anything  for  herself  in  the 
general  scramble.  Accordingly  it  was  determined  at  Paris  to  throw  over 
Prussia  ;  the  negotiations  with  Austria,  which  had  until  then  consisted  of  mere 
preliminary  pourparlSrs^  were  now  energetically  pushed  forward,  and  a  sort  <rf 
understanding  was,  we  believe,  arrived  at,  that  if  Austria  eventually  oonsented 
to  give  up  Yenetia  to  France  (which  at  that  time  she  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
do),  the  latter  power  should  secure  her  against  the  preponderance  of  Prussia  in 
Germany,  and  assist  her  in  obtaining  compensation  for  Yenetia  within  the  limits 
of  the  Confederation.  When,  a  few  days  later,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
decided,  against  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  to  give  up  Yenetia,  he  of  course  did 
this  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  understanding  with  France,  whidi  goes  fiir  to 
explain  his  having  ceded  that  province  to  Napoleon.  The  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  so  skilful  a  tactician,  at  once  took  the  whole 
game  into  his  hands,  by  proposing  an  armistice  to  Prussia,  which  she  could 
not  with  decency  refuse,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence,  at 
the  Conference  or  Congress  which  will  follow,  to  bear  on  the  side  of  Austria. 

The  above  description  of  the  recent  negotiations,  which  is  based  on  infor- 
mation in  which  we  have  every  reason  to  place  reliance,  will  show  that  peace  is 
as  yet  not  so  near  as  some  sanguine  spirits  believe,  and  that  there  is  still  enough 
inflammable  matter  in  Europe  to  rekindle  the  war  more  fiercely  and  extensively- 
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than  ever.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  peace  uegotiations,  this  at  any 
rate  is  clear,  that  until  they  are  closed  Prussia  will  under  no  circumstances  with- 
draw her  troops  from  the  territories  she  has  conquered,  and  that  Bohemia  is 
lost,  if  not  for  ever,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  to  Austria  as  a  taxable  province. 
If  we  consider  that  the  latter  Power  must  keep  up  her  enormous  army  while, 
these  negotiations  are  going  on — that  neither  Bohemia  nor  Silesia  can  add  a 
shilling  to  her  treasury — ^that  Morayia  will  in  the  mean  time  be  eaten  up  to  the 
bone  by  the  troops  assembled  there— that  the  stoppage  of  every  kind  of  business 
has  considerably  diminished  the  capacity  of  the  other  Austrian  territories  to  bear 
taxation — that  the  days  of  forced  contributions  in  Yenetia  are  past — and  that  in 
tiie  present  ruinous  state  of  things  there  is  as  little  possibility  of  increasing  the 
taxes  as  of  raising  a  loan — it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Austria  is  in  an  even 
worse  position  from  a  financial  than  from  a  military  point  of  view.  The  next 
step  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  this  direction  will  probably  be  to  obtain  a 
loan  from  the  National  Bank.  We  at  least  can  see]  no  other  way  of  procuring 
money  to  maintain  her  army. 

Prussia,  too,  will  want  money  for  a  similar  purpose ;  but  the  Government  can 
now  adopt  any  means  it  pleases  for  obtaining  it.  Count  Bismarck  may  reckon 
with  confidence  on  a  manageable  Chamber,  for  notwithstanding  all  the  assertions 
of  ihie  Liberal  papers  to  the  contrary,  the  Opposition  has  come  out  of  the  elec- 
tions  with  its  wings  sorely  clipped.  If  he  will  make  a  few  concessions,  as  a 
generous  victor,  in  the  Budget  question,  the  Chamber  will  vote  him  as  muck 
money  as  he  likes ;  and  if  he  makes  no  concessions,  the  Chamber  will  also  not 
refuse  what  he  asks  for.  The  voice  of  the  Constitutionalists  will  hardly  make 
itself  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  thunder  of  the  Prussian  cannon. 

The  sudden  change  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  fortnight  in  the 
affairs  of  the  West  of  Europe  has  been  accompanied  by  a  change  almost  aa 
sudden  as  those  of  the  East.  When  our  last  Number  was  published,  a  strong 
Turkish  army  was  preparing  to  cross  the  frontier  of  the  Principalities,  an  army 
ci  Eoumans  had  been  collected  by  Prince  Charles  to  oppose  it,  and  a  collision 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.  Just  as  the  Turks  were  about  to  cross,  however,  an' 
order  came  from  Constantinople  directing  all  further  hostile  operations  to  be 
suspended,  and  a  few  days  after,  Prince  John  Ghika,  the  Bouman  envoy  at  Con- 
stantinople, was  ofi^cially  informed  that  the  Sultan  had  determined,  on  certain 
conditions,  to  recognise  Prince  Charles  as  Hospodar  of  the  Principalities.  This 
sudden  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  Government  is  to  be  ascribed 
not  so  much  to  the  advice  of  England  and  France,  which  it  had  quite  made  up 
its  mind  in  this  case  to  disregard,  but  to  secret  information  which  it  had  received 
of  a  military  alliance  against  Turkey  which  had  been  contracted  between  Prince 
Charles  and  Prince  Michael  Obrenovitch  of  Servia,  one  of  the  objects  of  which 
was  to  produce  a  revolution  against  her  among  her  CSbistian  subjects,  who  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  look  forward  to  Servia  as  their  natural  head  and  pro- 
tector. This  combination  was  secretly  fomented  by  Eussia,  who  was  only 
waiting  for  the  entrance  of  Turkey  into  Roumania  to  come  forward  as  her  open 
enemy ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  although  Turkey  had  a  perfect  right  ta 
march  her  troops  into  the  Principalities,  it  was  but  prudence,  in  presence  of  the- 

tremendous  dangers  that  threatened  her,  to  refrain  from  exercising  this  right.  J 
Jtihj  I2th, 
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Intebnational  Policy.  Essays  on  the  Foreign  Eelations  of  Englaio). 

Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  wiiters  of  this  book,  seven  in  number,  explain  in  a  short  preSace  that 
their  essays  are  written  independently,  but  there  is  so  far  an  agreement  between 
them,  that  they  all  hold  in  common  certain  principles  which  are  a  part  of 
the  political  and  social  system  known  as  Positivism.  These  principles,  three 
in  number,  are  as  follows:  '^  1.  That  the  international  relations  of  itntukiw^l 
are  a  fit  subject  for  a  systematic  policy.  2.  That  such  systematic  policy 
is  to  be  based  on  the  acceptance  of  duties,  not  on  the  assertion  of  rights,  that 
it  ought  to  have  a  moral,  not  a  political  or  purely  national  foundation.  All 
questions,  therefore,  concerning  the  interest,  power,  or  prestige  of  any  particular 
nation  are  secondary  and  subordinate ;  all  appeals  to  motives  drawn  £rom  such 
consideititions  arc  consistently  discarded;  all  arguments  which  ultdmately 
involve  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  such  nations  are  put  aside  as  irrelevant 
•and  futile.  3.  The  arguments  advanced  are  in  all  cases  drawn  from  con- 
siderations of  a  purely  human  character,  as  alone  susceptible  of  legitimate 
and  profitable  discussion."  These  piinciples  are  the  limit  of  the  avowed 
•collective  agreement  of  the  writers  with  M.  Comte*s  doctrines,  though  indi- 
vidual authors  may  and  do  give  him  a  more  extended  approval.  Indeed,  the 
book  as  a  whole  is  much  more  the  work  of  disciples,  than  of  independent 
thinkers,  who  have  merely  adopted  a  certain  number  of  propositions  from  the 
Positivist  system.  That  such  a  book  as  this  should  be  popular  can  hardly 
be  expected ;  for  it  assails  in  the  most  uncompromising  way  several  of  the 
■strongest  and  most  popular  feelings  of  Englishmen.  First,'it  must  be  a  scandal  to 
many  that  seven  persons  of  education  should  deliberately  come  forward  and  avow 
themselves  to  be  in  many  material  points  Positivists,  disciples  of  a  philosophy 
which,  as  if  it  was  not  in  itself  sufficiently  offensive  to  theologians,  baa  lately 
been  stigmatised  in  a  volume  of  High  Church  essays,  as  a  gigantic  system  of 
selfishness,  and  as  utterly  ignoring  the  conception  of  duty.  Then  a  book  which 
repeatedly  denounces  the  misdeeds  of  England,  not  those  of  any  single  class, 
but  of  the  whole  nation ;  which  taxes  us  with  arrogance,  selfishness,  cruelty, 
aggression,  and  naiTow-mindedness,  cannot  foil  to  be  displeasing  to  all  those 
(and  they  are  the  vast  majority)  whose  conception  of  patriotism  is  rendered 
by  the  celebrated  American  toast,  **  Our  country,  right  or  wrong."  Indeed, 
to  judge  from  the  irritation  caused  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  lighter  shafts  of 
raillery,  it  is  probable  that  if  those  wiiters  succeed  in  getting  a  hearing,  which 
is  doubtful,  they  will  make  many  more  enemies  than  converts  by  their  out- 
spoken criticism. 

There  is  a  third  class  to  whom  this  book  will  seem  very  strange  and  unreason- 
able. These  are  they  who,  without  being  consciously  selfish  or  mean,  are  yet 
entirely  devoid  of  enthusiasm  or  generous  aspirations,  who  being  incapable  of 
these  sentiments  themselves,  suppose  them  to  be  a  sign  of  mental  weakness  in 
•others.  Such  as  these  are  as  much  outside  the  scope  of  this  book  as  a  blind 
man  is  beyond  the  influence  of  painting,  a  deaf  man  of  music.  But  when  all 
these  classes  have  been  considered,  there  is  yet  a  largo  audience  to  whom  these 
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writers  may  address  themselyes  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  getting  a  fair 
and  considerate  hearing.  For  in  England,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  countr}% 
there  is  always  a  large  body  of  persons  who  dare  to  protest  in  the  name  of 
justice  against  wars  waged  in  the  name  of  national  honour.  Their  dissent  &om 
prevalent  opinions  is  sometimes  nearly  hushed  and  overpowered  by  the  general 
clamour,  but  at  other  times  it  surges  up,  and  insists  upon  making  itself  heard. 
It  is  not  able  to  put  down  opium  -wars,  but  it  is  able  to  create  an  uneasy  feeling 
among  those  who  justify  such  doings.  When  anger,  panic,  and  love  of 
dominion  all  conspire  to  drive  this  country  headlong,  as  in  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
all  pleadings  for  mercy  and  generosity  are  vehemently  rejected,  but  when  the 
excitement  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  in  Jamaica,  it  becomes  possible  to  obtain 
some  grudging  recognition  of  justice,  some  inadequate  censure  of  offenders. 

But  those  who  have  hitherto  been  most  prominent  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  justice,  have  been  often  ineffective  in  their  support,  and  chiefly  from  the 
disorganised  and  incoherent  nature  of  their  efforts.  There  are  Aborigines 
Protection  Societies,  and  Eroedmen's  Aid  Societies,  and  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittees, and  Polish  Sympathisers,  Missionary-  Societies,  numberless  small 
organisations,  all  deserving  of  respect,  as  being  moved  by  an  unselfish  desire 
to  do  good  to  those  whose  cause  they  advocate,  but  in  many  cases  niade 
ridiculous  by  the  want  of  common  sense  of  their  managers,  often  striving  after 
useless  and  unpractical  i*esults,  and  always  hampered  by  their  isolation,  and 
want  of  comprehensive  intelligence.  To  the  untutored  instinct  of  justice  and 
philanthropy  which  such  societies  and  persons  as  these  present,  the  seven 
essayists  under  consideration  appeal.  They  invite  their  co-operation,  they  offer 
to  give  direction  and  reasonable  meaning  to  their  vague  aspirations.  It  is 
pre-eminently  to  genuine  English  liberals  that  this  book  is  addressed.  They 
are  the  only  persons  ripe  for  an  organised  foreign  policy  such  as  is  laid  down  in 
these  pages,  for  they  alone  are  capable  of  appreciating  so  high  an  ideal.  It  i& 
only  among  those  who  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  end  to  be  pursued  that  there 
can  be  any  useful  discussion  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed. 

And  persons  who  have  generous  and  strong  feelings,  and  who  desii*e  that  this 
country  should  set  before  it  a  high  standard  of  action  in  its  dealings  with  other 
nations,  will  do  well  to  read  this  book.  For  whether  they  agree  with  the 
doctrines  of  M.  Comte  or  not,  the  readers  of  this  work  will  discover  in  it  a  tone 
of  moral  elevation  rarely  to  be  met  with.  They  will  find  a  standard  of  political 
duty  so  high  as  to  startle  many  who  thought  their  own  views  sternly  just. 
Some  will  not  breathe  freely  in  this  pure  and  rai*ified  air ;  in  a  region  lifted  ao 
much  above  the  gross  and  lower  passions.  But  those  who  do  will  find  it  bracing 
and  stimulating. 

And  those  who  question  the  possibility  of  Positivism  ever  being  transformed 
from  a  philosophy  into  a  religion,  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  strong  a  glow 
of  what  can  only  be  described  as  a  religious  enthusiasm  pervades  the  whole* 
It  is  clear  that  to  the  writers  of  these  essays  the  principles  which  they  advocate 
are  objects  of  contemplation,  which  stimulate  their  emotions,  cheer  their 
flagging  spirits  in  times  of  depression,  and  give  them  aims  which  dwarf  and 
subdue  their  lower  and  selfish  inclinations.  But  while  folly  recognising  the 
honesty  and  generosity  of  the  writers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  one  or  two 
cases  there  is  a  lack  (rf  the  **  suaviter  in  modo  *'  along  with  the  •*  fortiter  in  re." 
It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  lose  one's  temper  in  arguing  with  a  crowd,  and  a 
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Positiyist  pleading  with  the  English  public  for  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  is  in 
qnite  as  dangerous  a  position  as  Dicseopolis  on  the  choppiug-block  pleading  for 
Sparta  with  the  Achamians.  While  approving  of  the  yirtuous  enthusiasm  which 
leads  to  obullitions  of  rhetoric,  we  may  still  believe  that  for  the  more  practical 
object  of  persuasion  a  cold-blooded  style  is  preferable.  Eidicule  and  invective 
are  suitable  only  to  a  popular  cause,  and  when  the  tide  of  opinion  has  turned 
in  your  favour.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  general  tone  of  the 
book  is  as  conciliatory  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  honest  expression  of 
very  unpopular  sentiments. 

The  first  essay  in  the  book  is  by  Mr.  Congreve,  and  is  on  "  The  West ; "  it 
is  an  exposition  of  M.  Comte's  view  of  what  the  future  condition  of  Europe 
is  to  be,  and  in  what  relation  it  will  stand  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     Mr.  Congreve 
recognises  two  great  principles  which  have  been  gradually  developing  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  history  affecting  the  human  race.     The  first  is  the 
growing  fooling  of  a  common  humanity  comprehending  in  its  sympathy  aU 
races,  however,  barbarous,  and  recognising  the  debt  this  present  generation 
owes  to  the  past,  its  obligation  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  future.    The 
second  principle  is  that  of  the  gradual  expansion  and  elevation  of  the  idea 
of  the  superiority  of  one  race  over  another.     So  that  what  at  first  was  merely 
the  forcible  supremacy  of  a  barbarous  tribe  resulting  in  the  enalavement  of 
its  neighbours,  has  grown  through  the  civilising  influence  of  Greece,  the  social 
incorporation  of  Eomo,  the  universal  religion  of  Christianity,  or  as  he  prefierB 
to  call  it  Catholicism,  and  the  feudal  influence  which  separated  the  provinces  of 
speculation  and  government,  to  be  the  conscious  supremacy  in  all  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  civilisation  of  the  races  of  Western  Europe,  to  be  by  them 
exercised  as  a  solemn  trust  and  duty  in  the  interest  of  the  more  backward 
portions  of  the  groat  human  family.     Such  a  conception  of  the  future  function 
of  Western  Europe  is  not  wanting  in  grandeur  to    satisfy  the    ambitious 
instincts  of  man,  nor  in  generosity  to  satisfy  his  social  and  unselfish  instincts : 
but  in  order  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things  we  must  subordinate  our 
local  patriotism  to  a  wider  feeling  of  citizenship  of  the  West,  just  as  in  home 
politics  we  preach  the  supremacy  of  national  objects  over  personal  or  class 
interests.    What  the  constitution  of  this  great  Western  federation  is  to  be, 
must  be  sought  in  Mr.  Congrove's  own  essay ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  a  short 
quotation  to  show  what  he  conceives  our  future  character  to  be.     *'  We  of  the 
West,   the  advanced  guard  of  humanity,  are  citizens  of  no  mean  city ;   not 
lowered  by  narrow  and  local  aspirations,  not  isolated  by  national  selfishness, 
not  degraded  by  anti-social  ambition.     The  barriers  of  religious,  national,  com- 
mercial separation  fall  before  the  new  Unity.      We  cease  to  be  solely  or 
primarily  members  of  such  or  such  a  Western  nation,  England  or  France. 
We  become  primarily  Western,  with  an  immunity  from  all  the  evils  which  have 
clung  around  the  exclusive  prominence  given  to  the  more  restricted  associa- 
tions ;  free  from  the  poverty  which  now  attaches  to  all  our  political  conceptions, 
relieved    from  the  antagonisms  which  render  fertile  of  dangers  our  actual 
political  and  international  order  "  (p.  39). 

The  aim  of  the  West  thus  reconstituted,  will  be,  according  to  Mr.  Congreve 
(p.  36),  **  Peaceful  action  on  the  rest  of  the  race,  with  the  purpose  of  raising, 
or  enabling  its  various  constituents  to  rise  in  due  order  to  the  level  it  has  itself 
attained.  Such  a  body  would  stand  forth  at  onoe  as  the  model  and  direotor  of 
the  rest." 
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The  other  writers  are  not  as  sanguine  as  Mr.  Congrevo,  as  to  the  realisation 
of  this  vision  of  the  future.  They  no  doubt  accept  his  exposition  as  a  true 
one  of  their  ideal,  but  they  are  contented  te  point  out  provisional  measures^ 
such  as  it  is  conceivable  might  even  now  bo  carried  out,  and  which  would  tend 
towards  the  object  of  their  wishes. 

Of  these  the  two  most  important  essays  are  the  one  by  Mr.  Harrison  on 
England  and  France,  and  the  one  by  Mr.  Brydges  on  England  and  China,  Since 
the  Western  nations  are  not  likely  for  some  time  either  to  be  suflSciently  con- 
stituted at  home  nor  yet  to  be  sufficiently  friendly  among  one  another  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  afiftiirs  of  the  world,  Mr.  Harrison  considers  that  many  of  the 
advantages  of  such  a  general  harmony  might  be  gained  by  a  close  alliance  of 
England  and  France.  Those  who  advocate  a  total  abstinence  from  European 
affairs,  a  moral  as  well  as  a  military  non-intervention,  are  criticised  with  great 
justice.  If  this  doctrine  means  more  than  a  temporary  cessation  of  meddling 
because  hitherto  our  meddling  has  been  on  the  wrong  side,  and  we  need  a  break 
to  get  out  of  a  bad  habit,  it  must  mean  that  henceforward  England  is  to  have 
no  intei*national  duties,  and  is  to  be  little  more  than  a  nation  of  more  intelligent 
beavers  or  bees,  considering  the  accumulation  of  wealth  as  the  one  object  of 
national  existence.  But  of  all  alliances,  the  one  that  is  best  is  one  with  France ; 
for  England  and  France  stand  at  the  head,  the  one  of  the  Teutonic  Protestant 
element,  the  other  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  Catholic  element  of  modem  civi- 
lisation. Their  alliance  would  represent  a  force  which  would  leave  out  hardly 
any  valuable  idea  of  the  present  time.  An  alliance  between  England  and 
Germany  would  be  merely  to  intensify  one  side  of  modem  thought  and  character ; 
an  alliance  with  America  would  be  still  more  narrow ;  but  an  alliance  with 
France  tends  to  unite  and  blend  in  the  persons  of  their  two  chief  representatives 
the  opposite  correlative  powers  which  are  now  working  blindly  and  too  often 
in  opposition  in  Europe.  Such  an  alliance  between  England  and  France,  to  be 
really  worthy  of  the  name,  to  give  a  genuine  satisfaction  to  the  higher  wants 
of  the  two  nations,  cannot  be  based  merely  on  trade.  The  language  of  our 
more  Radical  politicians,  such  as  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  on  this  subject, 
is  censured ;  the  only  true  basis  of  an  alliance  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
traditions  of  each  people,  it  must  be  approved  of  by  the  higher  minds,  and  yet 
must  conciliate  the  sympathies  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  both  countries. 
Mr.  Harrison  works  out  vei-y  ably  the  leading  traits  of  each  country's  character, 
and  shows  how,  if  the]  two  countries  unite  for  unselfish  ends,  the  better  side  of 
each  will  act  on  the  other,  and  through  their  united  weight  of  authority  on  the 
world.  But  if  England  and  France  are  to  take  the  leadership  they  must  show 
themselves  worthy  of  it,  and  win  the  confidence  of  other  countries  by  an 
entire  absence  of  selfish  motives:  it  lb  only  if  they  satisfy  other  countries 
that  this  ascendency  will  bo  used  for  their  benefit  that  it  will  be  acquiesced  in. 
Since  this  book  is  for  the  exhortation  of  Englishmen,  not  of  Frenchmen,  of 
course  our  duties  are  insisted  on  more  than  theirs.  We  are  at  once  to  give  up 
Gibraltar  in  obedience  to  the  national  sentiment  of  Spain,  which  is  daily  out* 
raged  by  our  presence  there ;  we  are  no  longer  to  assert  our  obsolete  pretensions 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  nor  make  claims  in  maritime  law  which  the  pro- 
gressive civilisation  of  to-day  repudiates.  The  question  of  the  empire  of  the 
seas,  and  our  high-handed  conduct  on  that  element,  is  discussed  in  the  third 
Essay,  in  which  readers  wiU  find  themselves  imploasantly  reminded  of  many 
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forgotten  or  unknown  acts  of  violence  done  by  us  in  former  days.  They  will  be 
able  to  gauge  bow  much  better  tbey  are  tban  their  fathers  by  the  feelings  of 
shame  or  of  irritation  with  which  they  hear  the  charges  brought  against  them. 

The  last  four  essays  relate  to  our  conduct  towards  the  East  and  our 
unciyilised  dependencies.  The  one  on  India,  by  Mr.  Pember,  is  in  many 
respects  an  echo  of  Mr.  Kaye's  book  on  the  Sepoy  war.  A  prosaic  inability  to 
understand  the  modes  of  thought  of  Eastern  nations,  a  supposition  that  what  i^ 
English  must  be  best,  accoiuits  for  much  of  the  evil  in  our  government  of  India. 
But  there  are  blacker  shades  in  the  picture — sometimes  of  downright  breaches 
of  faith,  sometimes  of  chicanery  and  evasion  of  our  promises.  There  is  one 
point  Mr.  Pember  has  seized  which  is  admirably  put  in  Sir  William  Napier's 
history  of  his  brother's  administration  in  Scinde,  and  that  is  the  tendency  in  the 
old  civil  service  to  annex  states  and  multiply  offices  for  the  sake  of  the  patronage. 
No  doubt  the  happy  family  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  against  which  the  con- 
queror of  Scinde  strove,  had  its  counterpart  in  many  other  places  in  India.  If 
our  annexation  of  Scinde  was  iniquitous,  at  least  Sir  Charles  Napier  understood 
how  to  win  the  chiefs  from  their  hunting  and  robbery  to  civilised  government, 
and  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  we  must  govern  India  through  the  good- will  of 
the  natives  and  by  using  their  ability,  not  by  crushing  a  whole  i>eoplo  to  one 
level  of  subjection. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space  of  an  article  to  point  out  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  book  which  covers  so  much  ground  as  this.  The  essay  on  China 
alone  might  furnish  materials  for  a  very  long  dissertation.  I  must  be  content 
with  urging  people  to  do  in  the  case  of  this  book  what  they  should  do  in  all 
cases  if  they  wish  to  know  what  the  opinions  of  any  person  are — ^let  them  read 
it.  And  let  those  who  think  their  country  unjustly  condemned  hear  this  pas- 
sage, quoted  from  a  Chinese  despatch  of  Lord  Napier  to  the  Home  Qovemment. 
**Her  Majesty's  Government  should  consult  immediately  on  the  best  plan  of 

commanding  a  commercial  treaty Demand  the  same  personal  privileges 

for  all  traders  that  every  trader  enjoys  in  England.  This,  no  doubt,  would  be 
a  very  staggering  proposition  in  the  face  of  a  red  chop  [an  official  proclamation], 
but  say  to  the  Emperor,  *  Adopt  this,  or  abide  the  consequences,'  and  it  is  done. 
Now,  abiding  consequences  immediately  pre-supposes  all  the  horrors  of  a  bloody 

war  against  a  defenceless  people Such  an  undertaking  would  be  worthy 

of  the  greatness  and  power  of  England."  (Papers  relating  to  China,  1840, 
pp.  12,  13.)  Let  those  who  read  this  passage  say  whether  it  is  more  worthy  of 
a  great  nation  to  do  these  things,  and,  in  spite  of  such  acts,  to  continue  oflbring 
up  incense  to  its  own  perfections^  or  to  look  its  faults  in  the  face  with  a  stead- 
fast purpose  of  amendment,  and  not  to  allow  any  rhetoricians  to  divert  it  from 
this  self-examination  by  idle  declamations  about  national  glory  or  inevitable 
destiny.  We  have  seen  clearly  and  criticised  sharply  this  weakness  in  the 
United  States.  The  land  of  liberty  and  the  flogged  negro  fumishod  miiny  a 
telling  period  to  us  in  times  past.  The  same  contrasts  exist  in  our  own  dealingt*, 
but  half  the  reproach  is  taken  away  if  we  are  willing  to  be  our  own  critics,  and 
to  make  reformation  follow  upon  exposure.  E.  Lyulph  Staklky. 
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THE  POLICY  OF  IT^VLY. 

The  eympatliies  so  freely  professed  in  the  abstract  by  English  politi- 
cians for  Italy  struggling  to  constitute  herself  as  a  State  have  been 
interwoven  with  more  or  less  mistrust  in  the  process  that  has  been 
pursued  towards  that  end,  and  in  the  probable  action  upon  the 
infant  State  of  that  auxiliary  influence  which  served  as  the  means  of 
helping  Italy  into  existence.  The  British  public  has  been  divided 
between  a  wish  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  an  Italian  power — young 
indeed,  and  therefore  still  tender,  yet  bearing  within  it  the  goodly 
seed  of  future  vigour — and  the  haunting  fear  that  what  has  been 
looked  upon  since  1859  is  a  merely  artificial  creation — the  result  in 
part  of  passing  excitement,  and  in  a  yet  greater  degree  of  a  sinister 
foreign  Power  that,  aiming  at  ends  of  its  ot\ti,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  craftily  permitting  a  phantom  Italy  for  the  while  as  the  appro- 
priate instrimient  for  arriving  at  its  own  assumed  ulterior  views.  In 
a  word,  the  question  which  men  have  been  asking  themselves  is 
whether  Italy,  as  she  has  started  up  in  the  shape  of  one  State  imder 
the  sceptre  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  be  a  real  political  body — capable  of 
the  term  of  life  a  positive  nation  of  such  dimension  might  be  expected 
to  attain, — able  to  grow  into  the  effective  force  that  should  reside  in  a 
genuine  nation  of  more  than  twenty  millions ;  or  whether  its  nature  must 
not,  from  inherent  causes,  remain  restricted  to  the  humble  condition 
of  a  mere  satellite,  drawn  out  of  the  depths  of  space  solely  by  the 
vivifying  power  of  a  superior  planet,  and  which  therefore  will  end 
either  by  being  burned  up  some  day  by  the  parent  flame,  or  else 
by  dropping  away  back  into  the  unfathomable  darkness  of  in- 
organic chaos  as  soon  as  that  higher  light  withdraws  the  benefit  of 
its  protecting  countenance.  No  one  can  for  a  moment  pretend  to 
overlook  the  radical  distinction  between  these  two  estimates  as  to  the 
intriosic  force  resident  in  the  Italian  constitution,  and  of  the  widely 
different  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  Italian  movement  to  which 
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they  must  lead.  An  Italy  without  any  genuine  impulses  of  her  own 
— dependent  necessarily  for  a  permanent  supply  of  motive  power 
on  foreign  direction — destitute  of  those  coherent  elements  of  native 
force  which  will  make  the  State  that  has  been  diplomatically  recog- 
nised and  admitted  amongst  the  community  of  governments,  grow 
into  the  solid  conditions  of  a  vigorous,  self-conscious,  and  dignified 
nation, — a  nation  administering  itself  with  a  proper  sense  of  self- 
discipline  and  justice,  and  evincing  in  the  hour  of  trial  that  spirit  of 
stubborn  determination  against  aggression  which  affords  the  best 
safeguard  for  independence,  because  there  is  that  in  its  stem  nature 
which  deters  from  attack ; — an  Italy  without  these  vital  qualities 
must  remain  for  all  times  a  sickly  hot-house  plant  that  can  live  only 
so  long  as  it  is  nursed  by  a  guardian's  care.  It  is  plain  that  the 
contest  into  which  Italy  has  now  plunged,  independent  of  its  bringing 
Vonetia,  will  establish  whether  or  not  the  Italians  as  a  people  are 
heart  and  soul  in  the  cause  of  the  national  constitution.  It  will 
decide  the  question  whether  what  we  have  heard  about  their  love 
of  coimtry  amounts  to  a  real  resolution  to  fight  for  it  with  vigour, 
whether  their  devotion  is  up  to  the  mark  of  serious  sacrifices  of  true 
heroism,  or  is  but  a  hollow  exhibition  of  windy  claptrap.  Thereon 
depends  the  future  of  the  countrj'-,  and  we  would  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
with  the  view  of  recalling  to  the  mind  of  the  British  public  what  it 
seems  to  have  overlooked,  and  what  is  essential  to  its  forming  a  proper 
opinion  both  in  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  struggle  now  pending  and 
the  results,  v/hatever  they  may  prove,  which  will  be  thrown  off  by  it, — 
namely,  the  actual  condition  in  which  Italy  stood  at  the  moment 
when  the  great  quarrel  suddenly  broke  out,  and  the  position  in 
wLich  she  has  put  herself  by  the  line  she  has  followed  since  she  has 
been  a  State.  Again  and  again  have  we  heard  the  opinion  advanced 
here  that  in  the  policy  which  she  has  chosen  to  pursue  towards 
Austria,  Italy  has  shown  herself  wilfully  blind  to  her  interests.  It 
is  freely  asserted  by  many  in  this  country  that  Italy  has  been 
foolishly  oblivious  of  her  real  interests  in  concentrating  so  much 
labour  and  costly  effort  on  the  creation  of  an  army  to  the  neglect 
of  material  improvement  at  home.  It  is  affirmed  that  Italj'  has 
by  this  ruinous  outlay  failed  in  her  duties  to  herself,  and  shown 
the  greatest  incapacity,  because  it  is  confidently  said  that  but  for 
this  foolish  expenditure  on  an  overgrown  army,  and  the  conse- 
quent disorder  of  her  finances,  which  has  given  confidence  to  her 
enemies  for  disbelieving  in  her  powers  of  vitality,  Venetia  would 
have  naturally  dropped  into  her  possession  by  the  quiet  proce^ 
of  an  irresistible  attraction  towards  a  kindred  body  of  superior 
force.  Consequently  the  advocates  of  these  views — and  we  have 
heard  them  propounded  by  many  who  have  always  professed  deep 
sympathy  for,  and    especial    knowledge   of,   the   Italian   people — 
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maintain  that  the  whole  of  what  has  been  done  is  a  gross  mistake, 
proceeding  from  an  obstinate,  self-willed,  and  impassioned  misap- 
prehension by  the  people  and  their  rulers  of  what  was  really  for 
their  good ;  a  misapprehension  auguring  a  woful  lack  of  good  sense, 
and  which  is  said  to  have  plunged  the"  country  gratuitously,  and 
therefore  criminally,  into  a  mighty  war.  If  all  this  be  well  founded,  it 
would  indeed  have  to  be  confessed  that  the  Italians  have  been  acting 
with  an  improvidence  deserving  of  severe  reprobation.  For  the  gist  of 
these  charges  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  that  the  Italians  by  their 
attitude  towards  Austria  have  recklessly  and  gratuitously  provoked  the 
horrors  of  the  present  tremendous  war;  that  they  have  wantonly 
been  actuated  with  the  desire  to  kindle  the  latent  embers  of  discord 
into  a  mighty  blaze,  and  that  puffed  up  by  overweening  self-conceit 
they  are  devoured  with  a  foolish  passion  which  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  a  downright  fight  with  Austria. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  pretend  that  the  Italians  have  not  been 
animated  in  their  foreign  policy  with  an  incessant  desire  to  wrest 
Venetia  from  the  grasp  of  Austria,  and  have  not  declared  that  there 
could  be  no  good  fellowship  vnth  the  latter  so  long  as  she  retained 
that  province  from  its  natural  connection.  To  have  done  otherwise 
was  as  impossible  as  it  is  for  a  creature  to  act  in  contradiction  to  the 
laws  of  its  existence.  The  feeling  on  which  the  Italian  movement 
turns,  as  on  its  pivot,  is  national.  The  deep  sense— eating  into  the 
heart — of  the  himiiliation  which  for  centuries  had  lain  on  them, 
broken  up  as  they  were  into  fragments  at  the  hand  of  princes  of 
foreign  extraction ;  and  a  burning  desire  to  wipe  out  the  shame  of 
their  unfortunate  condition,  were  the  motive  feelings  that  set  the 
Italians  in  action.  It  was  not  the  wish  for  any  particidar  form  of 
political  constitution ;  the  republican  manifestations  that  had  cropped 
up  here  and  there  were  quite  secondary  symptoms.  What  pervaded 
the  peninsula  in  its  length  and  breadth  was  an  inward  chafed 
sentiment  for  the  right  of  independence  from  foreign  yoke,  and  an 
inflammatory  passion — all  the  more  intense  that  it  was  subject  to 
continued  and  irritating  repression — to  vindicate  the  outraged  honour 
of  the  Italian  name.  The  Italians,  therefore,  when  summoned  by 
the  tnmipet  from  Turin  in  1859,  responded  with  enthusiastic  sym- 
pathy everywhere,  tmder  a  tmiversal  impulse  to  achieve  the 
emancipation  of  their  native  soil  from  foreign  domination.  That 
sentiment  received  a  rude  check  on  the  day  the  treaty  at  Villa- 
franca  was  signed;  and  the  bitterness  of  heart  which  passion- 
ately convulsed  every  genuine  Italian  on  the  news  of  that  event 
was  as  intense  as  its  effects  have  been  lasting.  That  treaty 
proved  an  epoch  for  Italy.  It  steeled  the  will  of  the  Italians  instinc- 
tively to  that  astounding  and  undeviating  unity  of  purpose  which 
made  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  rise  like  a  magic  creation  out  of  the 
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smoke-clouds  of  apparent  misfortune  before  the  eyes  of  puzzled 
Diplomacy ;  it  gave  at  once  the  tone  and  character  to  the  policy  which 
has  been  unfailingly  pursued  ever  since  by  king  and  people.  Yenetia 
had  to  be  foregone ;  that  was  a  matter  of  stem  necessity  which  per- 
force must  be  acquiesced  in.  But  because  they  bowed  their  heads 
to  what  was  unavoidable,  the  Italians  never  from  the  first,  even  for  a 
moment,  disguised  their  feelings  on  the  subject.  Nor  could  they  have 
done  so  without  materially  lowering  their  claims  to  nobleness  of  mind. 
The  war  was  one  for  independence — for  bringing  all  of  the  same 
tongue  and  the  same  blood  to  the  enjoyment  of  emancipation  from 
foreign  thraldom.  This  boon  had  been  achieved  for  all  popula- 
tions this  side  the  Mincio,  while  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river  sat  a 
kindred  population  vibrating  with  national  pulsations,  that  had  given 
proofs  of  patriotic  dcvotedness  by  single-handed  fight  against  Austria, 
watching  with  outstretched  arms  for  its  victoriously  advancing 
brethren,  and  now  condemned  to  wear  on  in  misery  the  chains  from  which 
they  had  luckily  been  delivered.  Had  the  Italians  really  behaved 
as  so  many  in  this  country  say  they  should  have  done — had  they  been 
content  to  wrap  themselves  up  in  their  own  advantages  w^th  a  callous 
disregard  of  their  suffering  brethren,  to  profess  a  cold  determination 
not  to  risk  an  atom  of  what  they  had  won  for  themselves  by  any 
compromising  connection  with  those  in  a  less  fortunate  condition, 
to  study,  in  short,  avowedly  nothing  but  the  strict  preservation 
of  what  they  had  plucked  out  of  the  fire,  and  to  repudiate  all 
further  interest  in  those  large  aspirations  they  had  been  wildly 
professing  imtil  the  day  before — they  would  not  only  be  a  totally 
different  people,  but  all  that  has  happened  and  so  powerfully  affected 
the  imagination  of  our  time  would  never  have  been  brought  about 
For  those,  then,  who  have  been  professing  sympathy  with  infant  Italy 
to  argue  that  she  was  foolish  in  always  asserting  her  earnest  longings 
for  union  with  Venetia,  is  to  argue  on  the  basis  of  as  gross  a  mi»- 
apprehension  of  what  is  the  radical  element  of  the  whole  Italian 
revolution  as  it  would  be  for  an  assumed  natural  philosopher  to  evolve 
a  theory  of  the  universe  that  rested  on  an  unfortunate  oblivion  of  the 
laws  of  gravity.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  for  sound  Conservatives  to 
look  with  inward  dislike  on  the  Italian  movement ;  but  it  is  simply 
absurd  for  persons  to  be  put  out  by  the  object  of  their  avowed  predi- 
lections following  its  natural  bent  contrary  to  their  wishes. 

But  the  treaty  of  Villafranca  had  yet  another  lasting  effect  on  the 
Italians,  and  again  in  the  direction  deprecated  by  these  critics.  It  is 
reported  that  when  Victor  Emmanuel  protested  against  the  abrupt 
termination  of  a  campaign  begun  under  the  auspices  of  a  manifesto 
that  pointed  to  the  liberation  of  Italy  unto  the  Adriatic,  the  Emperor 
drily  replied  by  asking  whether  he  could  place  at  his  disposal  a 
himdred  thousand  additional  soldiers  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
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under  the  batteries  of  the  Quadrilateral.  Whether  literally  correct 
or  not,  this  anecdote  reflects  a  feeling  that  instinctively  flashed  from 
every  Italian  breast  on  the  occurrence  of  that  harrowing  disappoint- 
ment. The  nation  felt  that  it  rested  necessarily  on  foreign  military 
support,  and  that  to  gain  its  complete  independence  it  would  first  have 
to  discipline  itself  into  that  martial  condition,  of  which  the  very 
tradition  had  been  systematically  obliterated  in  Italy  by  her  foreign 
masters.  It  had  been  the  principle  of  these  thoroughly  demoralising 
governments  to  rule  through  the  aid  of  foreign  bayonets,  and  to 
emasculate  theii*  populations  for  the  sake  of  protection.  The  Italians 
keenly  felt  this  condition,  and  w^o  maintain  that  it  is  a  hopeful  sign 
that  they  should  have  been  alive  to  their  deficiency.  It  is  a  people 
blind  to  shortcomings  and  inflated  wdth  vain  self-confidence  which 
justifies  mistrust  in  its  capacity,  but  not  a  people  that,  taking  to  heart 
its  weaknesses,  sets  to  work  resolutely  to  make  them  good  by  deter- 
mined and  persistent  labour.  The  Italians  felt  that  they  were  like 
boys  whose  muscular  development  had  been  shamefully  neglected, 
and  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  had  before  them  a  task  their  chance 
of  success  in  which  must  materially  depend  upon  the  respect  they 
might  inspire  by  an  exhibition  of  strength,  they  devoted  themselves 
with  unflinching  energy  to  go  through  the  hard  school  of  severe  train- 
ing. The  soldiering  of  the  Italians  has  not  been  a  mere  pastime.  The 
discipline  and  training  which  they  have  undergone  are  of  the  same 
severe  order  which  produced  the  proverbially  eflective  army  of  Pied- 
mont. We  cannot  but  think  that  the  instinct  which  induced  the  nation 
to  concentrate  so  much  efibrt  on  the  creation  of  an  Italian  army  has  been 
wise,  for  it  has  proved  the  most  powerful  engine  for  the  practical 
cementing  of  Italy  into  a  solid  whole,  marked  by  differences  of  pro- 
vincialism. All  distinction  has  been  obliterated  in  the  army,  wnich 
is  in  spirit  and  tone  thoroughly  Italian.  The  fusion  is  here  complete. 
Besides,  it  must  be  counted  a  very  great  gain  that  a  popidar  sense  of 
soldier-like  tradition,  of  military  self-respect,  has  been  awakened 
throughout  a  country  which  a  few  years  ago  had  apparently  quite 
lost  it,  and  looked  on  the  soldier  as  a  wretched  hireling  in  the  pay 
of  a  detested  ruler.  On  this  score  let  there  be  no  misappre- 
hension. The  Italian  army  is  young,  and  it  is  known  how  it  has 
borne  itself  against  a  most  formidable  antagonist.  We  do  not  under- 
take to  estimate  the  relative  capacities  of  the  two  armies.  This 
is  a  matter  of  technical  calculation  foreign  to  the  nature  of  purely 
political  considerations.  We  do  not  profess  to  deal  with  military 
matters  here,  but  only  with  facts  of  policy.  The  words  of  the  Milan 
proclamation,  **  Be  soldiers  to-day,  that  you  may  be  the  citizens  of  a 
free  country  to-morrow,"  had  gone  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Italians,  barbed  as  these  words  were  by  the  anguish  of  disappoint- 
ment at  Villafranca.     You  cannot  judge  political  deeds  apart  from 
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the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  produced.  The  people  felt 
that  so  long  as  they  did  not  inure  themselves  to  the  buckling  on 
of  armour  they  could  not  pretend  to  a  greater  share  of  good  things 
than  would  be  thrown  to  them  by  foreign  generosity  ;  and  in  aiming 
to  put  themselves  in  the  condition  to  do  somewhat  more  than  this  for 
themselves  at  the  right  moment,  the  Italians  showed  that  they  had  a 
proper  sense  of  dignity.  The  army  thus  created,  undoubtedly  has 
proved  a  mighty  instrument  for  amalgamating  king  and  people,  for 
popularising  the  idea  of  a  great  Italian  sentiment.  It  is  a  grave 
mistake  into  which  those  have  fallen  who  judge  from  abroad,  that 
they  looked  upon  the  military  expenditure  as  capable  of  serving 
no  other  end  than  purposes  of  aggression  on  Austria,  and  quite 
overlooked  the  political  results  which  have  been  promoted  by  the 
agency  of  a  popular  army  of  truly  national  composition,  tending 
actively  to  promote  the  vivifying  circulation  of  sentiments  of  patriotic 
pride. 

But  there  is  yet  a  further  charge  levelled  against  the  Italians  by 
the  critics  of  this  school.     They  are  represented  as  having  proved 
themselves  not  only  foolishly  improvident  by  their  enormous  military 
expenditure,  but  as  having  borne  themselves  throughout  towards 
Austria  in  so  deliberately  provocative  an  attitude  as  to  have  made 
them  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  Europe.     The  Italians,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  have  been  standing  forth  flouting  Austria  with 
wanton  insult,  being  bent  on  precipitating  war,  on  goading  her  to 
arms,  because,  with  arrogant  self-conceit  as  to  their  military  prowess, 
they  are  ^dckedly  burning  with  desire  to  meet  in  the  field  a  hated 
foe.      To  gain  Venetia  by  peaceful  means,  it   is  held,  would  have 
been  distasteful  to  the  Italians,  who  are  therefore  affirmed  to  have 
studiously  disregarded  their  international  obligations  towards  Austria 
during  the  period  of    professed — ^however  imwillingly  accepted — 
peace.       Now  this  view  rests  on  an  entirely  unfoimded  'assump- 
tion, that  of  an  inveterate  hostility  of  Italy  against  the  Austrian 
House,  apart  from  their  position  as  lords  of  Italian  territory.     From 
the  peace  of  Villafranca  imtil  the  present  crisis  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment and  people  have  strictly  observed  their  international  duties, 
while  yet  never  concealing  their  feelings,  towards  Austria.     It  has 
been  their  earnest  hope,  even  their  cherished  belief,  that  they  would 
be  able  to  induce  Austria  to  surrender  Venetia  in  lieu  of  the  compen- 
sation which  Italy  has  publicly  declared  herself  ready  to  give.     Nor 
can  we  call  to  mind  any  instance  of  the  Austrian  Government  ha\dug 
complained  of  Italy  for  keeping  up  agitation  across  the  border  and 
conniving  at  seditious  manifestations.      There  have  been  disturb- 
ances in  Venetia  perpetrated  by  a  small  band  of  foolhardy  men,  but 
it  was  never  pretended  that  they  had  been  sent  in  from  Italy ;  while 
at  the  time  of  the  volunteer  movement,  which  ended  so  sadly  at 
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Aspromonte,  it  was  the  Italian  Government  which  dispersed  the 
menacing  bodies  of  anned  men  on  the  confines,  and  the  nation  at 
hirge  approved  the  step  from  a  consciousness  of  the  impoKcy  of  what 
had  been  contemplated,  in  spite  of  the  popularity  centering  around 
Garibaldi,  and  the  great  suspicion  attaching  to  the  conduct  of  the 
minister  of  the  day.  Nothing  can  therefore  be  more  unjust  than 
to  accuse  the  Italians  of  having  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner, 
calculated  needlessly  to  inflame  their  relations  with  Austria.  The 
proof  is  furnished  by  [the  fact  that  practically  Venice  has  been 
imdisturbed  by  commotions  and  threats  of  inroad  in  a  degree  which 
contrasts  with  the  descents  and  outbreaks  that  occurred  so  frequently 
in  various  States  of  the  Peninsula  previous  to  its  great  transformation. 
The  explanation  can  be  found  in  the  serious  conviction  which  has 
been  pervading  the  nation  that  it  must  bide  its  time  for  Venice ;  that 
this  object  could  not  be  won  by  a  rash  coup  de  main;  that  the  duty 
of  the  hour  was  to  train  against  the  day  of  battle,  if  a  peaceful  solution 
were  indteed  to  prove  impossible.  At  present  the  diplomatic  docu- 
ments are  too  few  in  number  to  enable  us  to  follow  the  doings  of  the 
Italian  Cabinet  step  by  step,  and  to  examine  the  efforts  it  made  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding  with  Austria.  That  these  efforts  did  not  proceed 
only  from  friendly  Powers  aiming  at  mediation  is  certain.  It  is 
known  that  especially  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  Italian 
Government  made  renewed  and  strenuous  exertions  to  open  the  way 
for  drawing  nearer  to  Austria  in  its  relations — ^an  opportunity  for 
diplomatic  intercourse  having  been  afforded  by  the  termination  of  the 
commercial  treaty  she  had  formerly  made  with  Piedmont.  It  was 
understood  at  the  time  that  the  principal  reason  why  General  La 
Marmora  consented  to  hold  office  after  some  rather  humiliating 
parliamentary  checks,  was  his  desire  not  to  risk  the  success  of 
what  he  felt  to  be  negotiations  of  real  importance  to  his  country 
by  a  change  of  hands  at  the  Foreign  Office.  It  will  also  be 
remembered  that  early  in  the  year  there  occurred  several  mysterious 
Sittings  of  distinguished  individuals  between  Florence  and  Vienna, 
one  of  them  being  M.  Visconti  Vanosta,  late  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  established  impression  is,  that  Italy  then  made  no  secret 
of  her  readiness  to  abstain  from  all  hostility  against  Austria  in  the 
event  of  war  with  Prussia,  if  she  would  yield Venetia  in  return  for  fair 
compensation.  What  we  can  vouch  for  is,  that  such  a  policy  was 
cordially  recommended  by  all  the  leading  members  even  of  the 
advanced  party.  We  were  at  that  period  in  Italy,  and  had  some  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  persons  of  various  shades  of  opinion.  The  war  feeling 
which  has  been  so  much  spoken  of  we  were  unable  to  discover.  It  was 
indeed  the  undisguised  opinion  of  all — Conservatives  and  Radicals — 
that  should  war  actually  come  about  under  existing  circumstances 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  Italy  must  avail  herself  of  the  favour- 
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able  opportunity  for  wresting  Venetia  from  the  grasp  of  the  latter. 
There  was  not  the  same  unanimity  as  to  the  effect  of  such  a  war  upon 
the  country ;  some,  and  amongst  them  men  of  great  judgment,  holding 
that  it  would  be  a  good  in  itself,  bracing  the  nation's  spirit  from  the 
slackness  of  temper  they  considered  it  to  have  recently  contracted 
imder  the  influence  of  conflicting  parties  in  Parliament,  that  had  been 
paralysing  the  Government,  and  through  it  the  country.  But  we  never 
met  one  politician,  however  radical,  who  did  not  express  himself  in 
favour  of  good  fellowship  with  Austria,  if  only  she  would  make  the 
sacrifice  demanded  by  Italy  for  the  completion  of  her  integrity, 
or  who  sjTnpathised  with  Prussia  absolutely.  Down  to  the  hour 
when  the  electric  wire  astonished  the  world  by  flashing  in  all 
directions  the  hoaxes  concocted  in  Vienna  about  an  irruption  into 
Rovigo  of  Italian  free  bands — hoaxes  that  were  immediately  followed 
by  an  influx  of  Austrian  troops  into  Venetia — ^the  Italian  Govern- 
ment did  not  believe  in  the  advent  of  war,  and  had  taken  no  step 
beyond  calling  out  the  conscription  of  50,000  men,  which  ought 
already  to  have  been  brought  under  arms  in  January.  Up  to  the 
25th  of  April  nothing  whatever  had  been  done  in  the  Italian  War 
Office  beyond  such  preliminary  arrangements  as  it  would  have  been 
positively  culpable  to  omit  making  in  the  uncertain  aspect  of  the 
world.  Indeed  it  appeared  quite  astonishing  how  men  in  office,  and 
politicians  of  distinction,  concurred  in  looking  upon  the  possibility 
of  the  Prusso- Austrian  quarrel  ever  coming  to  a  head,  as  of  the 
remotest  nature.  Any  one  who  then  happened  to  be  in  Florence, 
and  had  the  means  of  seeing  the  inside  of  matters,  well  knows  that 
the  theory  so  freely  broached  here  that  the  Italian  Government  had 
been  activelv  arminor  for  some  time,  and  had  been  from  the  beo:in- 
ning  actively  pushing  on  Prussia  to  the  fighting  point,  is  simply 
absurd.  AVliat  could  have  happened  at  that  precise  moment  to  sting 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  against  Italy,  and  to 
make  him  suddenly  bristle  up  so  furiously  in  Venetia,  we  cannot  say ; 
but  most  undoubtedly  the  step  thus  taken  came  with  complete  surprise 
upon  the  Italians,  and  first  induced  them  to  contemplate  seriously  the 
chances  of  imminent  war.  So  much  in  reply  to  those  who  affirm  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Italians  since  they  have  become  a  people  has  been 
that  of  deliberate  disturbers  of  peace. 

But  there  is  another  set  of  politicians  avowedly  unfavourable  to 
Italy,  who  proceed  in  their  condemnation  on  different  grounds. 
Their  view  is  that  all  that  has  been  going  on  there  is  really  not 
worth  a  straw,  because  it  rests  on  no  natural  foundation.  If  vou 
listen,  indeed,  carefidly  to  their  reasoning,  you  will  find  that  their 
argument  is  affected  with  the  radical  vice  of  contradiction;  for 
in  the  same  breath  is  it  asserted  that  nothing  can  ever  come  out 
of  the  Italians  because   they  have  not   in   them  the   independent 
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spirit  that  can  withstand  the  dictation  of  France,  and  that  all 
done  by  them  since  Villafranca  is  certain  to  be  swept  away  because 
it  has  been  done  by  them  of  their  own  impulse  against  the  wishes  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Now  either  the  one  assumption  or  the  other 
may  be  true ;  but  it  is  a  manifest  and  irreconcilable  contradiction  to 
advance  both.  If  the  Italians  are  destitute  of  spirit,  they  cannot  be 
credited  with  having  resolutely  acted  for  five  years  in  defiance  of  a 
superior  influence.  If  what  they  have  performed  has  been  achieved 
hitherto  in  the  teeth  of  the  Emperor,  then  they  have  shown  a 
determined  wlQ  of  their  own.  Finally,  to  jump  at  the  conclusion 
that  because  the  conformation  which  has  come  about  is  not  precisely 
the  one  which  the  Emperor  contemplated  when  he  engaged  in  the 
task  of  reconstructing  Italy,  therefore  he  must  use  force  to  pre- 
vent its  consolidation,  is  a  false  syllogism.  As  happens  always, 
the  violence  of  passion  has  caused  incompatible  arguments  to  be 
strung  together  for  the  sake  of  an  apparent  point  to  be  turned  against 
the  object  of  dislike.  There  is  only  one  method  of  reducing  such 
reasoning  to  its  just  value.  We  must  take  facts  by  themselves; 
look  at  their  nature;  weigh  their  import;  and  then  strike  the  balance 
between  their  conflicting  results.  It  is  probably  quite  true  that  when 
the  Emperor  engaged  in  the  Italian  enterprise,  he  not  only  never 
contemplated  bringing  about  an  united  kingdom,  but  that  a  con- 
federation was  the  political  conception  which  he  was  bent  upon 
realising.  The  truth  is,  that  the  unity  which  has  resulted  did  not 
at  that  time  float  in  a  definite  shape  before  the  mind  of  any  prac- 
tical Italian  politician.  It  presented  itself  instinctively  under  the 
influence  of  extraordinary  circumstances  that  gave  an  intense  point 
to  the  general  patriotic  aspirations  of  the  country  beyond  what  they 
could  have  been  expected  to  reach  under  the  action  of  ordinary 
stimulants.  The  question  then  is,  whether  the  Emperor,  like  the 
bulk  of  the  Italians,  has  himself  acquiesced  with  good  faith  in  that 
which  may  be  called  the  spontaneous  production  of  an  overpowering 
combination  of  concurring  causes;  or  whether,  while  outwardly 
assenting  to  the  existence  of  something  foreign  to  his  original  con- 
ception, and  therefore,  it  is  presumed,  thoroughly  distasteful  to  his 
feelings,  he  is  not  inwardly  determined  on  breaking  up  at  an 
ojiportune  moment  the  imited  monarchy,  for  the  substitution  in  its 
stead  of  that  confederation  which  undoubtedly  he  did  once  recom- 
mend as  the  most  fitting  political  configuration  for  Italy  ?  According 
tp  this  view,  the  Emperor  was  thwarted  by  the  Italians  when  with 
headstrong  passions  they  rendered  the  stipulations  of  the  Villafranca 
treat V  a  dead  letter,  and  ever  since  he  has  harboured  the  resolution 
to  make  them  pay  for  their  impertinence  by  bringing  down  the 
kingdom  they  have  been  striving  to  rear.  All  that  has  been  done 
in  the  Peninsula  since  the  signature   of  the  Treaty  of  Zurich  is 
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therefore  to  be  regarded  as  mere  child's  play — destined  to  have 
no  duration,  and  infallibly  doomed  to  retributive  destruction  at  the 
hand  of  the  mighty  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  is  firmly  resolved  to 
avenge  himself  for  the  liberties  the  Italians  have  ventured  upon 
with  his  protectorate,  and  to  establish  the  confederation  they  rejected 
with  so  much  scorn.  Now  how  does  this  theory  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  chronic  dudgeon  at  a  saucy  young  Italy,  and  medi- 
tating silently  her  sound  chastisement  for  the  irrepressible  forward- 
ness she  has  shown,  square  with  certain  capital  facts  and  positive 
deeds  that  lie  before  us  for  inspection  in  the  clear  and  clean  precision 
of  completeness  ?     Let  us  pass  them  in  review. 

When  the  peace  of  Villafranca  was  made  by  the  Emperor,  his  forces 
occupied  Tuscany,  and  were  practically  in  possession  of  the  Romagna 
and  the  Duchies.  As  soon  as  ever  tidings  of  the  stipulations  for  the 
sanctioned  restoration  of  their  expelled  sovereign  reached  the  popula- 
tions of  these  territories,  they  at  once  manifested  their  intention  to  dis- 
regard them,  and  proceeded  to  initiate  annexation  to  Yictor  Emmanuers 
realm.  In  spite  of  these  unmistakable  demonstrations,  the  Emperor 
contented  himself  with  simply  diplomatic  dissuasion  from  the  course 
pursued  ;  and  although  daily  it  became  more  apparent  that  the  popular 
feeling  was  not  to  be  checked  by  such  means  alone,  he  yet  deliberately 
withdrew  at  the  critical  f  moment  the  French  forces  from  Central 
Italy,  whose  presence  there  was  the  only  thing  which  could  have 
obstructed  a  vote  of  annexation,  and  might  easily  as  well  as  plausibly 
have  been  protracted,  if  he  had  been  at  all  inclined  thereto.  The 
missions  sent  to,  and  representations  made  in,  Central  Italy  against 
fusion  tmder  Victor  Emmanuel,  however  earnest,  could  not  coimter- 
vail  the  effective  freedom  of  deliberation  afforded  through  the  timely 
evacuation  by  the  French  forces;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a 
shrewd  politician  like  the  Emperor  should  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  intrinsic  difference  in  worth  between  the  means  he  was  empLn'- 
ing  for  influencing  the  populations  of  Central  Italy,  and  those  lie 
had  declined  to  avail  himself  of.  The  result  was  that  annexation  was 
voted  and  carried  when  it  became  acquiesced  in — ^although  under 
an  ineffective  protest — ^by  France.  But  perhaps  it  may  bo  surmised 
that  an  adequate  ground  then  existed  for  the  Emperor  not  to  thwart 
sharply  the  national  passions,  in  the  fact  that  he  had  not  yet  quietly 
got  out  of  Italian  hands  those  provinces  which  were  the  stipidatcd 
price  for  his  friendly  services.  No  such  motive  can,  however,  be  dis- 
covered for  his  bearing  on  the  next  great  critical  occasion  for  the 
Italian  monarchy.  That  Garibaldi's  expedition  against  Naples 
should  have  proceeded  from  French  instigation,  no  one  has  been 
rash  enough  to  fancy.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  personal  indisposition 
felt  for  the  purely  revolutionarj'  element  set  in  motion  by  the  great 
jwpular   chieftain,  the  Emperor,  although  professing  sympathy  for 
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the  King  of  Naples,  never  stretched  out  a  finger  to  stay  his  falL 
More  than  that,  he  again  omitted  deliberately  to  avail  himself 
of  his  position  to  embarrass — ^which  he  might  have  done  without 
taking  one  single  step  in  advance — the  consolidation  of  the  infant 
kingdom.  Openly  Garibaldi  proclaimed  his  intention  to  lead  over 
the  fallen  throne  of  Naples  his  intoxicated  bands  to  an  assault  on 
Rome,  kept  from  Italy  by  the  intervention  of  French  soldiers. 
There  was  imminent  danger  that  the  billows  of  a  wild  movement 
would  overwhelm  the  State,  and  sweep  the  direction  of  affairft 
out  of  the  hands  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  lodge  it  in  those  of 
fanciful  dreamers.  France  had  only  to  preserve  her  previous 
attitude  of  protection  over  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  infallibly  a 
collision  must  have  come  on  in  which  the  Italian  revolution  would 
have  wildly  dashed  itself  to  shivers.  But  France  of  her  own  choice 
retired  at  the  precise  moment  from  that  peculiar  attitude  of  protec- 
tion over  the  States  of  the  Church,  which  it  had  been  believed  she 
claimed.  After  an  interview  of  two  Italian  Ministers  with  the  Em- 
peror at  Chambery,  after  which  the  latter  went  away  to  Algiers,  the 
royal  forces  invaded  the  Pope's  dominions — crushed  his  motley  army 
of  foreign  adventurers,  and  annexed  under  the  eyes  of  the  French 
troops  doing  duty  in  a  carefully  circumscribed  radius  from  Home, 
all  the  territory  these  had  left  imoccupied.  The  effect  of  this  daring  and 
successful  move  was  to  confirm  the  ascendency  of  the  monarchy,  to 
fortify  the  somewhat  misguided  popularity  of  the  constituted  autho- 
rities, and  to  make  Garibaldi  and  the  whole  revolutionary  force  sink 
into  a  quite  secondary  position,  easy  of  control  by  the  representatives 
of  recognised  government — ^that  is,  the  United  Italy  which  it  is 
believed  the  Emperor  has  aimed  at  invidiously  stabbing  to  the 
heart.  There  remained,  however,  one  source  of  irritation  in  the 
country  productive  of  perpetual  difficulties  to  the  Government  in 
the  continued  and  indefinite  occupation  of  Rome  by  French  troops. 
This  proved  a  subject  of  lasting  agitation,  a  lever  in  the  hands 
of  demagogues,  a  grievance  rankling  in  the  hearts  of  true  patriots. 
Every  Italian  felt  the  himiiliation  of  this  occupation,  the  stand- 
ing danger  to  his  country  involved  in  its  confirmed  existence. 
Deliberately  and  spontaneously  the  Emperor  chose  to  make  then 
the  September  Convention,  which  guaranteed  the  cessation  of 
this  hateful  state  of  things,  whereby  he  did  that  which  more  than 
anything  else  satisfied  the  feelings  of  the  country,  and  rendered  the 
nation  content  with  the  policy  represented  by  the  monarchy.  Of  course 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Convention  is  still  unexecuted  and  will  never 
be  carried  out.  It  is  impossible  to  disprove  by  facts  a  hypothesis 
resting  on  anticipations.  We  keep  to  that  which  has  taken  place, 
and  leave  the  future  to  care  for  itself.  What  we  say  then  is  that  the 
Convention  as  embodied  in  a  treaty,  and  made  on  that  particular 
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matter  with  the  King  of  Italy,  was  a  measure  attended  with  immense 
moral  consequences,  for  the  improvement  of  his  position  and  the 
general  strengthening  of  his  power.  Also  we  maintain  that  the 
significance  of  this  measure  was  heightened  by  the  absence  of  any 
outward  motive  which  induced  the  Emperor  thereto,  in  return  for 
especial  objects.  It  has  indeed  been  said  by  some  of  those  politicians 
who  are  freely  given  to  deal  in,  and  in  turn  to  become  themselves 
the  victims  of,  hoaxes,  that  the  Convention  was  given  against  the 
secret  pledge  of  Italian  territory — the  Ligurian  coast-land  and  the 
island  of  Sardinia.  The  story  is  too  preposterous  to  be  worthy  of 
elaborate  refutation.  One  fact  is  enough  to  stamp  its  utter  falseness. 
The  man  who  has  taken  the  supreme  direction  of  afiairs  into  his 
hands  at  this  great  crisis  is  Baron  Ricasoli.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  his  country  for  a  special  purpose,  he  must  be  aware  of  every  secret 
connected  with  its  existing  political  relations.  Now  the  man  who 
can  believe  that  the  "  Iron  Baron  "  can  be  privy  to  the  sale  of  an 
Italian  province — that  he  can  consent  to  engage  in  a  policy  based 
on  such  a  transaction — must  verily  be  affected  with  inordinate  cre- 
dulity. 

Finally  we  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  in  the 
Emperor's  recent  letter  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  explanatory  of  his 
intended  line  of  policy  at  the  present  crisis,  amidst  expressions  that 
may  well  bear  an  ambiguous  constniction,  there  occurs  the  one  dis- 
tinct sentence  that  he  considers  it  the  interest  of  France  to  preserve 
"  the  work  which  we  have  contributed  to  raise  in  Italy."  That 
explicit  utterance  certainly  was  of  the  Emperor's  own  seeking,  and 
the  significance  of  the  spontaneous  declaration  is  heightened  by  the 
incidence  of  the  moment  when  it  was  spoken.  Europe  was  then 
fretting  to  know  how  the  Emperor  might  look  upon  the  Italians  in 
their  war- humour,  and  he  chose  to  gratify  its  curiosity  by  an  expression 
of  his  distinct  sympathy  with  them  in  the  aim  they  have  in  view. 
That  letter  proved  therefore  a  very  valuable  service,  for  it  publicly 
assured  the  world  that  the  moral  countenance  of  France  is  decidedly 
accorded  to  Italy,  and  that  she  will  not  allow  the  restoration  of 
Austrian  ascendency.  Short  of  actually  marching  his  troops  against 
Austria,  the  Emperor  could  not  have  devised  anything  more  directly 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Italians  at  this  critical 
moment, 

"We  have  now  said  enough  to  explain  our  views  upon  the  position 
of  the  Italians  in  the  course  of  policy  they  have  been  pursuing. 
That  the  work  they  have  taken  in]  hand  is  one  of  mighty  pro- 
portions, tasking  their  strength  to  a  straining  point,  and  necessarily 
attended  with  tremendous  risks,  must  be  obvious  to  all. 

But  at  this  moment,  in  spite  of  military  checks  in  the  field,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  the  great  political  ends  for  which  the  country 
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girded  up  its  loins  will  be  secured  to  Italy.  The  liberation  of  Venetia 
from  the  Austrian  yoke  must  be  considered  a  fact.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  persons  disposed  to  dwell  with  misgivings  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  transfer  by  Austria  was  made — at  least  originally — ^to  France. 
They  are  troubled  with  fears  as  to  the  conditions  which  the  latter 
Power  may  attach  to  the  giving  over  to  Italy  of  the  province  which 
it  was  attempted  to  deposit  under  French  custody.  A  few  hours  are 
likely  to  set  all  controversy  at  rest  on  this  head,  which  it  would, 
therefore,  be  idle  to  speculate  upon.  Upon  one  thing,  however, 
we  will  venture  to  express  an  opinion :  if  France  really  entertains  the 
thought  of  exacting  from  Italy  a  compensation  for  Venetia,  she  will 
now  most  certainly  meet  there  a  temper  which  she  will  be  unable 
to  cajole  into  any  such  transaction.  The  incidents  that  have  come  to 
public  knowledge  in  connection  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  cession 
of  Venetia  to  France  have  awakened  a  feeling  throughout  the  country 
which  it  wiU  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  statesman  not  to  take 
cognizance  of.  Ilad  the  Italian  arms  met  with  a  really  crushing 
defeat,  and  had  the  military  intervention  of  France  then  proved  the 
instnmient  for  protecting  a  prostrate  Italy  from  destruction — ^for 
causing  the  triumphant  Austrians  to  retreat  quietly  within  their  lines 
— we  should  have  been  prepared  to  see  the  Italians  pay  for  this  para- 
mount service  by  the  cession  of  Sardinia.  A  province  on  the  main- 
land— like  Liguria — ^we  believe  that  the  Italians  never  woidd  have 
given,  even  as  the  price  of  such  assistance.  But  under  the  supposed 
circumstances,  wc  think  that  an  Italian  statesman  would  have  been 
supported  by  the  voice  of  the  country  if  he  had  secured  the  nation  at 
the  price  of  that  island.  At  the  present  moment,  however,  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  consider  such  a  combination  feasible,  and  above 
all  with  Baron  Ricasoli  as  minister.  The  inflexible  nature  of  the 
man  was  shown  by  the  resolute  action  he  took  against  any  notion  of 
separate  negociation  with  Austria.  His  haughty  independence  is 
a  pledge  for  the  attitude  of  Italy,  which  will  come  out  of  this  contest 
morally  strengthened  as  well  as  materially  enlarged,  and  even  though 
barren  of  brilliant  victories,  yet  fortified  by  the  exhibition  of  acknow- 
ledged spirit. 

W.  C.  Cartwrght. 
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We  easfly  retain  our  position  as  the  leading  nation  in  geographical 
discovery  ;  one  of  the  few  favourable  things,  and  one  of  the  few  true 
things  which  we  have  recently  heard  about  ourselves  from  abroad  is 
that  we  are  "  les  decouvreurs  par  excellence ;"  we  as  certainly  hold 
that  position  as  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch  held  it  before  us. 
British  and  Irish  enterprise  have  done  more  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  towards  filling  up  the  map  of  the  world  than  has  been  done,  I 
think,  in  any  fifteen  years  since  the  sixteenth  century.  Scarcely 
anywhere  do  I  remember  such  an  eminent  coterie  of  travellers 
contemporary  with  one  another  as  that  which  includes  the  names 
of  Livingstone,  Burton,  Speke,  Grant,  Burke,  Stuart,  Mackinlay, 
McClintock,  and  Palgrave,  besides  many  others.  To  this  illustrious 
list  another  name  must  now  be  added,  that  of  Samuel  White  Baker. 

What  are  the  qualities  which  together  go  to  the  making  up  of  a 
great  geographical  adventure  ?  The  answer  is  easy — ^high  quality  of 
execution,  and  high  power  of  narration  ;  for  an  ill-narrated  adventure 
is  little  more  than  half  done ;  in  that  we  have  the  difference  between 
MeroUa  and  Livingstone.  Under  the  head  of  execution  I  should 
demand  from  my  ideal  traveller,  first,  an  heroic  ambitious  purpose, 
if  possible,  romantic  or  scientific  rather  than  commercial  (because 
one  gets  rid  by  this  of  the  desire  or  hope  of  solid  remuneration)  ; 
second,  I  should  require  the  physical  courage  of  a  Lieutenant 
Willoughby,  combined  with  the  moral  courage  of  a  first-class  old 
Jesuit,  or  of  a  missionary  in  the  wilder  parts  of  California; 
thirdly,  I  should  require  the  manual  dexterity  and  resource  of  a 
sailor,  combined  with  the  tight-laced  ideas  of  discipline  and  the 
singleness  of  purpose  which  we  see  in  a  veteran  sergeant-major; 
fourthly,  I  am  modest  enough  to  require  an  enthusiasm  which  never 
grows  to  fanaticism,  a  sympathy  for  all  men  of  every  colour  and  race, 
which,  while  it  denounces  their  vices,  is  perfectly  fair  towards  their 
virtues ;  lastly,  one  would  wish,  were  it  possible,  that  the  adventurer 
should  have  such  difficidties  to  overcome,  and  should  overcome  them 
so  well,  as  to  make  the  world  listen  to  him,  and  thus  to  call  general 
attention  to  the  object  of  his  adventure. 

So  much  for  execution.  Well  executed  adventures  frequently  fail 
to  take  the  public  ear  from  being  ill  narrated.  (I  do  not,  of  course, 
allude  to  such  a  great  affair  as  this.  The  expedition  is  one  which, 
either  with  regard  to  execution  or  narration,  rises  above  criticism.) 
The  narrator  of  an  expedition,  whether  he  be  the  leader  of  it  or  not, 

(1)  The  Albert  N*Yaxza,  Great  Basin  op  THiB  Nile,  and  Exploration  op  the 
Nile  Sources.  By  Samuel  White  Baker,  M.A.,  F,R.G.S.  With  Map6,  lUustrationfl, 
and  Portraits.    2  vols.    MacmiUan  and  Co.  1866. 
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whether  that  expedition  be  through  the  centre  of  Australia  or  up 
some  little  glacier  in  the  Alps,  the  two  extremes  of  exploring,  must, 
if  he  wishes  to  get  credit  for  his  courage,  avoid  certain  faults.  He 
must  not  be  funny,  for  instance ;  Kinglake  and  Robert  Curzon  were 
funny,  and  funny  so  well  that  we  can  stand  no  imitations.  I  read  a 
book  of  Australian  travel  the  other  day  which  was  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  frivolous  jokes.  The  man  who  wrote  it  (I  will  not  name  him) 
had  been,  under  a  noble  chief,  utterly  beyond  the  bounds  of  human 
knowledge,  had  seen  things  which  no  man  ever  saw  before,  and  the 
result  was  this  book.  But  in  avoiding  this  fault,  our  narrator  shoidd 
give  us  all  the  humour  which  is  got  by  the  difference  and  incongruity 
between  savage  tribes  and  our  own  people.  He  must  use  as  little  as 
possible  words  which,  while  familiar  to  him,  ai'e  imknown  to  us, 
remembering  that  he  is  informing  his  readers,  not  displaying  his  own 
knowledge;  lastly,  his  style  should  be  simple,  clear,  and  if  occasionally 
grand,  innocent  of  anything  like  fine  writing. 

Such,  I  think,  are  the  principal  requirements  in  a  well-executed 
and  well-narrated  expedition.  That  of  Mr.  Baker  to  the  Albert 
N'yanza  Lake  fulfils  all  these  conditions  further  than  they  have  often 
been  fulfilled  before.  In  other  words,  this  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  best  written  books  of  travel  to  be  found.  This  is  high  praise, 
but  not  given  without  due  consideration.  In  one  quality,  however, 
fdl  the  world  must  agree  that  it  beats  nearly  all  other  books  of  travel 
hollow, — in  the  quality  of  romance.  Surely,  since  the  world  was,  no 
young  wife  ever  went  on  such  a  wild  and  awful  tour  as  this ;  yet 
here  she  is,  in  years  and  appearance  a  Berengaria,  in  courage  a  Joan 
of  Arc :  at  one  time  arranging  her  cartridges  and  percussion  caps 
while  the  tropical  night  re-echoed  with  the  dreadful  boom  of  the 
African  war-drum,  and  the  still  more  furious  rattle  of  the  tambourinage 
of  the  Turks ;  at  one  time  holding  her  husband's  horse  while  he  went 
single-handed  to  attack  some  fierce  wild  animal ;  at  another  struck 
down  speechless,  senseless  for  a  week  with  sunstroke,  in  a  place 
which  seems  more  like  some  evil  locality  one  arrives  at  in  a  bad 
nightmare  than  anywhere  in  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge; 
then  standing,  nigh  dead  with  more  than  two  years  of  sickness 
and  struggling,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  husband  scarce  in  better 
plight  than  herself,  gazing  on  the  great  freshwater  ocean,  the  object 
of  their  weary  quest,  with  the  wild  plunging  surf  tearing  at  the 
shingles  at  her  feet ; — ^trimnphant,  but  hopeless,  because  the  dreadful 
road  back  had  to  be  measured,  every  foot  of  its  weary  way,  by 
rapidly  failing  feet  carrying  a  stiU  more  exhausted  body.  When 
these  two  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  Luta  Nzig^,  reduced  to  the  last 
extremities  in  means  and  in  health,  they  were  triumphant,  but  they 
could  have  had  but  few  real  hopes  of  returning  to  tell  us  of  their 
triumph  ;  still  fewer  had  they  known  the  awful  passes  to  which  they 
were  to  be  brought  on  their  homeward  journey  to  Gondo  Kora 
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**  As  in  strange  lands  a  traveller  walking  slow 
In  doubt  and  groat  perplexity, 
A  little  before  moonrise  hears  the  low 
Moan  of  an  unknown  sea. 

And  knows  not  if  it  be  the  sound 

Of  stones  cast  down,  or  some  great  cry 
Of  Imge  wild  boast ;  then  saith  he,  I  Jiave  found 

A  new  land,  bnt  I  die,** 

The  last  two  lines  can  bo  quoted  here  with  wonderful  fitness. 
Those  who  love  (and  who  does  not)  romance  in  its  highest,  purest 
form,  will  remember  this  book,  with  their  Guy  Mannering,  their 
E-obinson  Crusoe,  their  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  or  other  first-class 
favourites,  with  the  additional  pleasure  of  reflecting  that  it  is  only 
the  carefully  written-up  journal  of  an  amateur  scientific  man,  who 
was  with  us  yesterday,  and  is  among  us  now. 

So  much  for  our  opinion  of  the  expedition,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
the  story  of  it  has  been  told,  in  comparison  with  other  stories  of  other 
adventures.  One  word  more  might  be  said:  it  was  carried  on  at 
Mr.  Baker's  sole  expense,  and  under  Mr.  Baker's  sole  management. 
By  this  great  eflbrt  of  public  spirit  he  gained  two  advantages :  he 
had  no  divided  councils  to  combat  and  compose,  and  there  was  no 
fear  of  any  jealousy  betw^een  the  chief  and  the  second  in  command,  a 
jealousy  which  has  so  often  either  ruined  the  best  expedition,  or  given 
rise  to  heartburnings  and  debates,  which  never  can  be  composed,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  arguments  are  based  on  assumed  facts, 
which  facts  are  denied  alternately  by  either  party,  and  that  no  new 
facts  are  immediately  attainable.  At  least,  such  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  history  of  such  expeditions  as  have  either  failed  or  have  become 
impleasant  subjects  to  the  public  in  consequence  of  petty  jealousies 
and  squabbler  between  the  parties  carrying  them  on. 

Mr.  Baker's  object  in  this  great  expenditure  of  private  means 
was  threefold,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  he  had  but  three  alterna- 
tives before  him.  Either  he  woidd  meet  Speke  and  Grant  (already 
started  from  Zanzibar),  and  assist  them  home,  if  successful ;  or,  if 
they  had  perished,  would  ascertain  their  fate ;  or,  lastly,  would 
supplement  their  discoveries,  and  verify  such  points  as  they  in  the 
hurry  of  their  magnificent  raid  across  the  centre  of  Africa  had  left 
unvisiied.  Neither  of  the  two  former  objects  had  happily  to  be 
carried  out.  Speke  and  Grant  were  passed  on  safely  from  the  gentle 
gentleman  Rumanika,  to  the  dissipated  Mtesa,  the  dog  keeper,  the 
man  with  the  lion's  walk ;  to  the  deceitful  beggar.  King  Kamrasi, 
and  so  across  the  fine  moimtain  stream  which  Speke  naturally  took 
for  the  Great  Nile,  to  Faloro,  to  Gondo  Koro,  to  safety  and  home.  Mr. 
Baker's  share  in  the  great  business  was  neither  that  of  assisting  Speke 
and  Grant,  nor  of  discovering  their  remains.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to 
supplement  their  discoveries,  almost  to  eclipse  them,  by  a  discover}' 
only  made  through  suffering  and  anxiety,  far  greater  than  any 
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which  they  had  undergone,  carried  out  with  a  courage  and  an 
audacity  equal  to  theirs.  It  is  impossible  to  give  higher  praise  than 
this. 

Speke,  in  August,  1858,  struck  a  large  lake  in  2°  20'  S.,  33^  10'  E. 
In  18G2  he  again  made  that  lake,  160  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
his  former  point,  and  seeing  it  at  intervals,  followed  it  to  its  north- 
west corner,  and  found  that  a  noble  stream,  equal,  say,  to  that  of  tho 
Rhine  at  Scaffhausen,  issued  from  it,  and  poured  over  tho  Ripon 
Falls,  a  broken  stream  of  400  to  500  feet  broad.     He  again  struc^k 
what  was  imdoubtedly  the   Great   Nile,    100  miles   ofl*,   at  Jobol 
Kookoo,   where   the   river  is   some   1300  or   1400  feet  lower,  and 
increased  vastly  in  volume,   having  now  a  breadth  of  400   yards 
of  clear  water,  exclusive  of  vast  reed  beds.     lie  was  informed  by 
the  natives  that  the  river  he  had  seen  issuing  from  the  Victoria  Lake 
passed  into  another  lake,  and  almost  immediately  issued  from  it; 
this  lake  they  called  the  little  Luta  Nzige  lake,  the  lake  of  the  dead 
locusts.     Mr.  Baker  has  accounted  for  these  differences  of  elevation, 
and  has  explored  this  lake.     From  the  Karuma  Falls  the  river  is  a 
succession  of  rapids  and  islands,  utterly  unnavigable,  falling  some 
1 300  feet  in  forty  miles  ;  and  at  last  making  one  final  and  magnifi- 
cent cascade,  120  feet  in  height.  It  now  becomes  still,  almost  without 
current,  and  after  a  tranquil  course  of  twelve  miles,  enters  one  of 
the   largest   bodies   of  fresh  water   in  the   world,  known   for  300 
miles,  and  then    reported   as   stretching  away  indefinitely   to  tho 
westward.     Mr.  Baker  sailed  for  a  fortnight  on  this  lake,  and  ninety 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  embouchure  of  Speke's  river  it  was  sixty 
miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  while  to  the  south  it  stretched 
away  with  an  horizon  like  that  of  the  ocean.     Thirty  miles  from 
the  entrance  of  the  smaller  river,  a  much  larger  one,  the  Great  Nile 
itself  in  fact,  issues  from  the  lake,  reported  as  navigable  for  about 
eighty  miles,  without  a  cataract,  until  it  strikes  the  range  of  Jobcl 
Kookoo,  scarcely  ninety  miles  from  Gondo  Koro,  to  which  place  tho 
Baroness  van  Capellan  and  Mrs.  Tinne  brought  their  steamer,  in 
their  heroic  effort  to  assist  Speke  and  Grant.     So  at  last  the  great 
problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Nile  is  solved.     The  origin  of  the  Nilo 
is  in  lat.  2^  40'  N.   long.   31^   25'  E.,   the  point  where  it  leaves 
the  ^Ubert  N'vanza. 

The  expedition  began  on  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  and  ended  the 
5th  of  May,  18G5 ;  four  years  and  a  day.  The  last  Christian  face, 
that  of  Dr.  Murie,  was  seen  on  the  26th  of  March,  1863 ;  the  ni^xt 
on  the  5th  of  ^.lav,  1865.  Two  years  and  two  months  this  ladv  and 
gentleman  were  entirely  alone,  among  the  savages,  entirely  without 
communication  with  the  world,  going  over  new  ground  almost  the 
whole  time.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  indeed,  that  (jicy  were  schluni  * 
on  the  tracks  of  Spi^ke  at  all ;  carried  out  of  their  course  through 
the  necessity  of  following  a  slave  hunting  i)arly,  they  went  too  far 
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to  the  east,  on  to  the  watershed  of  the  Sobat,  the  greatest  eastern 
affluent  of  the  great  river  above  the  Blue  Nile,  and  only  intersected 
Spekc's  route  at  the  place  he  calls  Koki  in  Gani,  which  they  call 
Fatiko.  Again,  they  did  not  take  the  same  line  in  advancing  to 
the  Karuma  Falls  as  did  Speke  in  retreating  from  them  ;  deceived 
by  a  woman  who  understood  both  Arabic  and  the  native  languages, 
and  whom  they  had  taken  as  interpreter,  they  were  carried  west  of 
their  true  course,  and  only  struck  the  Victoria  Nile  twelve  miles 
below  the  falls,  cutting  Speke's  line  again  at  the  ferry  above.  They 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  on  Speke's  track  again  until  they  reached 
Kamrasi's  Capital  at  Mrooli,  from  which  place  they  diverged  into 
a  country  unknown  before  to  civilised  man,  to  make  their  great 
discovery,  by  the  line  of  the  Kafour  river. 

One  thing  became  obvious  to  them  at  once — that  unless  they  could 
speak  Arabic  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  interpreter.  With  a 
strange,  almost  puzzling  patience,  they  determined  to  learn  it  before 
they  went  on.  They  spent  a  year,  not  only  in  learning  Arabic,  but 
in  exploring  the  Blue  Nile,  and  the  other  eastern  tributaries  of  the 
great  river,  partly  on  the  tracks  of  Bruce.  Mr.  Baker  promises  us 
a  future  book  on  these  eixstern  tributaries,  and  the  public  must  hold 
him  to  his  word.  The  details  will  be  very  interesting ;  but  he  has 
given  us  the  results. 

**  I  followed  the  banks  of  tlio  Atbara  to  the  junction  of  the  Settito  or  Taccazy 
river ;  I  then  followed  the  latter  grand  stream  into  the  Abyssinian  mountains 
in  the  Base  eountrj-.  From  thence  I  crossed  over  to  the  rivers  Salaam  and 
Angral),  at  the  foot  of  the  magnificent  range  of  mountains  from  which  they 
flow  direct  into  the  Atbara.  Having  explored  those  rivers,  I  passed  through 
an  extensive  and  beautiful  tract  of  country,  forming  a  portion  of  Abyssinia  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  Salaam  ;  and  agiiin  crossing  the  Atbara,  I  amved 
at  the  frontier  town  of  Gellal)at,  known  by  Bruce  as  *  Has  el  Feel.'  March- 
ing due  west  from  that  point,  I  an-ived  at  the  river  Eahad  in  about  lat.  12'^  30'; 
descending  its  banks,  I  crossed  over  a  narrow  strip  of  country  to  the  west, 
arriving  at  the  river  Dinder,  and  following  these  streams  to  their  junction  with 
the  Blue  Nile,  I  descended  that  grand  river  to  Khartoum,  having  been  exactly 
twelve  months  from  the  djiy  I  had  left  Berber. 

**The  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  rivers,  i.e.  the  Atbara,  Settito,  Salaam, 
Angrab,  Eahad,  Dinder,  and  Blue  Nile,  are  the  great  diuins  of  Abyssinia,  all 
having  a  uniform  course  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  meeting  the  main 
Nile  in  two  months  ;  by  the  Blue  Nile  at  Khartoum,  15*^  30',  and  by  the  Atbara 
in  lat.  17^'  37'.  The  Blue  Nile  during  the  diy  season  is  so  reduced  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  water  for  the  small  vessels  engaged  in  transiK)rting  produce  from 
Sennaar  to  Khartoum ;  at  that  time  the  water  is  beautifully  clear,  and,  reflect- 
ing the  cloudless  sky,  its  colour  has  given  it  the  well-known  name  of  Bahr  el 
Azrak,  or  Blue  river.  No  water  is  more  delicious  than  that  of  the  Blue  Nile; 
in  great  contrast  to  that  of  the  "NMiito  river,  which  is  never  clear,  and  has  a 
disagreeable  taste  of  vegetation ;  this  difference  in  the  qimlity  of  the  waters 
being  a  distinguishing  charact^Tistic  of  the  two  rivers ;  the  one,  the  Blue  Nile, 
being  a  rai)id  mountain  stream,  rising  and  falling  with  great  rapidity ;  the 
other,  of  lake  origin,  flowing  through  vast  marslies.  The  course  of  the  Blue 
Nile  is  through  fertile  soil;  thus  there  is  a  trifling  loss  in  absorption,  and 
during  the  heavy  rains  a  vast  amount  of  earthy  matter  of  a  red  oolour  is  con- 
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tributed  by  its  waters  to  the  general  fertilising  deposit  of  the  NUe  in  Lower 
Egypt.'' 

This  singularly  confirms  Humboldt's  theory  that  the  flooding  of 
the  Nile  results  from  tropical  rains  rather  than  from  the  melting 
of  snow  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  under  an  equatorial  sun, 
which  latter  theory  was  considered  at  one  time  so  perfectly  satis- 
factory. Humboldt  is  seldom  wrong  (I  almost  dare  say  never 
wrong),  and  I  think  that  the  reason  of  this  is,  not  that  Humboldt 
had  so  many  more  facts  to  generalise  from  than  had  other  men, 
but  that  Humboldt  always  made  himself  certain  about  his  facts 
before  he  attempted  to  build  a  theory. 

Our  present  object  would  be  hardly  gained  if  I  merely  made  out 
a  precis  account  of  the  expedition  to  enable  idle  people  to  talk  about 
the  book  without  reading  it.  Besides,  Mr.  Baker's  literary  ability 
is  so  great,  and  has  been  so  well  proved  before,  that  one  might 
chance  to  make  oneself  ridiculous  by  putting  his  narrative  in  one's 
own  language.  As  a  proof  of  what  I  say  about  his  power  of 
telling  a  simple  and  beautiful  story  most  simply  and  most  beau- 
tifully, let  us  take  the  case  of  the  boy  hero,  Saat,  and  let  Mr.  Baker 
tell  the  tale. 

'*  It  was  about  a  week  before  our  departure  from  Khartoum,  that  Mrs.  Baker 
and  I  wore  at  tea,  in  the  middle  of  the  coui'tyard,  when  a  miserable  boy, 
about  twelve  ye^rs  of  age,  came  uninvited  to  her  side,  and  knelt  down  in  the 
dust  at  her  foot.  There  was  something  so  irresistibly  supphcating  in  the 
attitude  of  the  child,  that  the  first  impulse  was  to  give  him  something  from 
the  table.  This  was  declined,  and  he  merely  begged  to  be  allowed  to  Hve 
with  us,  and  to  be  oiu*  boy.  He  said  that  he  had  been  turned  out  of  the 
Mission,  merely  because  the  Bari  boys  of  the  estabhshment  were  thieves,  and 
thus  he  sulTtTod  for  their  sins.  I  could  not  behove  it  possible  that  the  child 
had  been  actually  turned  out  into  the  streets,  and  believing  that  the  fault 
must  he  in  the  boy,  I  told  him  I  would  inquu'e.  In  the  mean  time  he  was 
given  in  chjirge  of  the  cook. 

* '  It  hai)pon(Hl  that  on  the  following  day  I  was  so  much  occupied  that  I 
forgot  to  infjuire  at  the  Mission ;  and  once  more  the  cool  hour  of  evening 
arrived,  when,  after  the  intense  heat  of  the  day,  we  sat  at  table  in  the  open 
courtyard ;  it  was  reii'oshed  by  being  plentifully  watered.  Hardly  were  we 
seated,  when  again  the  boy  appeia-ed,  kneeling  in  the  dust,  with  his  hectd 
lowered  at  my  wife's  feut,  and  imploring  to  be  allowed  to  follow  us.  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  ex])lain('d  that  we  had  a  boy,  and  did  not  require  another ;  that 
the  journey  was  long  and  difficult,  and  that  he  might  perhaps  die.  The  boy 
feared  nothing,  and  craved  simply  that  he  might  belong  to  us.  He  had  no 
place  of  shelter,  no  food  ;  had  been  stolen  from  his  parents,  and  was  a  helpless 
outcast." 

The  boy  followed  them,  through  delay,  through  treachery,  fever, 
famine,  de.spiiir  itself,  a  most  faithful  and  brave  little  hero.  They 
were  full  bail  down  the  Isile,  homeward  to  their  triumph.  They 
arrived  at  the  village  of  Wat  Shelly,  only  three  days  from  Khar- 
toum. 

*'  Saat  was  djdng.  The  night  passwl,  and  I  expected  that  all  would  be  over 
before  sunrise ;  but  as  morning  dawned  a  change  had  taken  place ;  the  bumiiig 
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fever  had  left  him,  and  although  raised  blotches  had  broken  out  ujMjn  his  chest 
and  various  parts  of  his  body,  he  appeared  much  better.  We  now  gave  him 
stimulants;  a  teaspoonful  of  Araki  that  we  had  bought  at  Fashcidcr  was 
administered  every  ten  minutes,  on  a  lump  of  sugar.  This  he  crunched  in 
his  mouth,  while  he  gazed  at  my  wife  with  an  expression  of  affection,  but  he 
could  not  speak. 

**I  had  him  well  washed,  and  dressed  in  clean  clothes,  that  had  been  kept 
most  carefully  during  the  voyage,  to  be  worn  on  our  entree  to  Khartoum. 
He  was  laid  do^ii  to  sleep  upon  a  clean  mat,  and  my  wife  gave  him  a  lump 
of  sugar  to  moisten  his  mouth  and  to  relieve  his  thickly-furred  tongue.  His; 
pulse  was  very  weak,  and  his  skin  cold.  *Poor  Saat,'  said  my  wife,  *hi3 
life  hangs  upon  a  thread.  We  must  nurse  him  most  carefully  ;  should  he  have 
a  relapse,  nothing  will  save  him.*  An  hour  passed,  and  he  slept.  Karka,  the 
fat,  good-natured  slave  woman,  quietly  went  to  his  side ;  gently  taking  him 
by  the  ankles  and  knees,  she  stretched  his  legs  into  a  straight  position,  and 
laid  his  arms  parallel  with  his  sides.  She  then  covered  his  face  with  a  cloth, 
one  of  the  few  rags  that  wo  still  possessed.  *  Does  ho  sleep  still  ?  '  we  asked. 
The  tears  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  the  savage,  but  good-hearted  Karka,  as  she 
sobbed,  *  He  is  dead.' 
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The  first  great  difficulty  with  which  they  had  to  contend  was 
the  extreme  jealousy  which  the  slave-traders  had  to  their  enter- 
ing the  country,  feeling  sure,  should  an  educated  European  eye 
once  sec  their  horrible  rascalities  in  all  their  native  deforraitv, 
that  the  indignation  of  Europe  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Egyptian  Government,  and  that  a  stop  would  be  put  to  the 
slave-trade.  Mahomed — the  man  who  had  first,  most  unwillingly, 
brought  Speke  back  from  the  slave  depot  at  Faloro — was  Mr.  Baker's 
greatest  enemy,  while  he  appeared  his  friend.  He  appointed  a  cer- 
tain day  to  march  w^ith  him,  and  marched  ofi*  secretly  a  few  days 
before,  taking  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  escort  and  many  of 
the  guns,  for  which  piece  of  villainy  we  are  happy  to  say  he  got 
fairly  punished.  On  his  return,  Mr.  Baker  found  him  amusing  him- 
self at  Khartoimi ;  and  had  him  before  the  Divan,  by  sentence  of 
which  he  then  and  there  was  tied  up  and  severely  flogged,  which, 
combined  with  the  fearful  disaster  wliich  he  and  his  fellows  met 
with  while  slave-hunting  in  the  Latooka  countrj',  must  cause  him  to 
hate  the  name  of  Baker  considerably. 

This  was  exceedingly  provoking,  because  Mahomed  was  going 
exactly  in  the  direction  required ;  for  we  observe  that  Faloro  is  but 
forty-five  miles  from  the  lake.  Another  party  was  starting  at  the 
same  time,  but  they  were  going  too  far  to  the  east,  and  no  slave- 
hunter  would  be  so  ungentlemanly  as  to  hunt  on  another  gentle- 
man's country.  But  with  this  party  Mr.  Baker  determined  to  go, 
if  necessary,  with  only  Mrs.  Baker  and  two  followers.  It  was  the 
party  of  Koorshed  Aga,  a  friendly  Circa.ssian,  and  was  commanded 
by  one  Ibrahim,  who  was  utterly  opposed  to  being  followed,  and, 
indeed,  "dared"  Mr.  Baker  to  do  so,  even  threatening  to  fire. 
However  he  had  to  do  with  a  stronger  will  than  his  own.  The 
moment  he  started  Mr.  Baker  started  too,  to  try  to  reach  the  village 
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of  Ellyria,  and  gain  a  good  character  by  presents  to  the  natives 
before  the  Turks  should  be  able  to  set  the  inhabitants  against  him. 
Camels  and  donkeys,  however,  laden  with  about  two  tons  of  baggage, 
floundering  through  a  country  intersected  by  nullahs,  having  to  be 
loaded  and  unloaded  at  each,  were  no  match  for  the  light-footed 
porters  of  Ibrahim.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  had  riddeJi  forward  to 
^vithin  a  few  miles  of  Ellyria  when  they  were  driven  to  despair 
at  seeing  the  Turk's  party  defile  past  them  with  an  insolent 
expression  on  their  faces.  Ibrahim  brought  up  the  rear,  and  was 
passing  also  with  a  curled  lip,  Mr.  Baker  in  his  bitter  anger  refusing 
to  treat  with  him,  when  Mrs.  Baker  took  the  law  into  her  own 
hands,  and  called  him  by  name.  It  ended  in  his  coming  to  them ; 
personal  explanations  followed,  presents  were  given,  and  an  alliance 
was  made.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Baker's  influence  over 
this  man,  which  in  the  end  grew  to  be  absolutely  paramount. 

At  Latome,  in  the  Latooka  country,  the  parties  of  Ibrahim  and 
Mr.  Baker  came  across  the  party  of  Mahomed.  The  two  Turks  had 
a  warm  debate  as  to  whose  "  country"  it  was,  as  though  they  were 
masters  of  hounds,  but  scolded  themselves  into  silence  without  fight- 
ing. Very  soon  after  this,  Mahomed,  as  if  bent  on  doing  all  the 
mischief  in  his  power,  marched  away  south,  acting  on  the  information 
gathered  from  Speke's  men,  and  attacked  Kamrasi,  causing  a  com- 
plication which  produced  much  misery  afterwards.  Here  also 
•Mr.  Baker's  own  men  mutinied,  and  prepared  to  join  the  party  of 
Mahomed ;  but  one  blow,  and  one  only,  from  the  right  hand  of  Mr. 
Baker  stretched  the  ringleader  on  the  ground,  putting  him  hors  de 
combat  for  several  days,  and  terrified  the  others  into  submission. 

They  now  passed  through  a  beautiful  mountain  region  into  the 
Latooka  country,  the  people  of  which  are  of  a  "  Galla"  origin ;  that 
is  to  say,  with  a  strain  of  Abyssinian- Asiatic  blood  in  them.  He 
had  unparalleled  opportunities  of  studying  their  habits,  for  he  was 
detained  among  them  a  weary  while.  In  the  next  nine  months  he 
had  not  advanced  fifty  miles.  The  history  of  that  nine  months  is  a 
history  of  sickness  and  disappointment ;  their  beasts  of  burden  rapidly 
dying  aroimd  them,  and  the  natives,  infuriated  beyond  measure  at 
the  atrocities  of  the  Turks,  frequently  preparing  to  attack  them.  By 
the  time  that  the  Asua,  a  river  in  their  track,  whose  flooding  ha<^ 
delayed  them,  was  sufficiently  low  to  be  crossed,  they  were  both  of 
them  wrecked  with  sickness,  all  their  quinine  gone,  and  the  beasts  of 
burden  all  dead.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  history  of  the 
various  accidents  which  brought  them  into  this  miserable  plight,  or 
the  description  of  the  great  elevated  plateau  on  which  they  occurred, 
are  at  all  weary  reading.  They  are  wonderfidly  new  and  painfully 
interesting. 

During  this  long  detention,  Mr.  Baker's  influence  over  Ibrahim 
and  the    other    slave-hunters    under    him   had    become    supreme. 
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The  reason  of  this  seems  to  me  perfectly  plain.  They  saw  for  the 
first  time  a  great  European.  Here  was  a  man  stronger,  braver,  more 
infinitely  dexterous,  than  any  they  had  seen  before — a  man  of  infinite 
resources,  and,  what  seemed  to  them,  infinite  knowledge  ;  a  man  who 
could  alike  mend  their  guns  mid  cure  their  illnesses,  who  apjx^ared 
to  them  to  possess  some  supernatural  influence,  seeing  that  those  who 
had  deserted  from  him  to  Mahomed  had  met  with  lamentable  deaths ; 
and  yet  who  wanted  nothing  from  tliem.  For  the  first  time  these 
poor,  godless,  benighted  robbers  saw  a  perfectly  unselfish,  chivalrous 
man,  to  whom  the  things  of  this  world  were  as  straws  and  sticks — 
one  who  would  gladly  die  a  bitter  death  if  he  could  increase  human 
knowledge.  That  they  could  have  understood  him  is  impossible ; 
but  in  their  darkened  hearts  there  must  have  existed  some  of  that 
feeling  of  respect  towards  those  actuated  by  unselfish  or  incompre- 
hensible motives  which  exists  among  the  lowest  savages  ;  that  feeling 
which,  in  its  lowest  developments,  makes  the  American  Indian  Imiatic 
a  God-visited  person,  and  keeps  the  heroic  Methodist  missionaiy 
unscathed  through  the  wildest  scenes  of  ruffianism  in  California  or 
Washoe. 

Baker  now,  weakened  as  he  was  by  sickness,  assumed  the  lead. 
He  pointed  out  to  Ibrahim  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  pillaging  and 
murder,  he  had  collected  so  little  ivory  that  he  would  cut  but  a  poor 
figure  before  his  master,  Koorshid  Agu,  on  his  return  to  Gondo  Koro. 
His  bargain  with  him  was  this :  that  he  should  be  guaranteed  some  • 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  ivory  if  he  would  advance  into  Tin y ore  to 
Kamrasi's  Capital  on  these  conditions  : — the  country  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  Mr.  Baker,  and  its  inhabitants  were  to  be 
absolutely  sacred  from  all  kinds  of  ill  usage.  The  terms  were  agreed 
to  most  willingly,  not  only  because  the  "  Sowar's*'  word  had  become 
law,  but  because  the  "Howadji"  held  the  purse-strings. 

Both  too  ill  to  walk,  but  both  rejoicing  in  activity,  and  in  the 
freshly-grown  hope  of  accomplishing  their  object  after  all,  they 
started,  riding  on  purchased  oxen,  from  their  place  of  detention, 
4,000  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  began  to  descend  from  the  plateau 
towards  the  river  Asua,  the  river  which  had  detained  them  so  long. 
This  river  they  found  but  a  slender  stream  at  this  date  (8th  of 
January,  1864),  and  1,000  feet  lower  than  the  Farajoke  country 
through  which  they  had  passed.  Speke,  from  native  information, 
makes  this  river  to  rise  out  of  a  bav  of  the  Victoria  Lake,  which  he 
calls  Bahari  Ngo ;  but  this  seems  to  me  impossible  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  Among  other  reasons,  that  the  habit  of  the  river  is  not 
the  steady  habit  of  any  great  lake-fed  river  of  which  I  have  ever 
heard ;  and  again,  no  hke  could  long  retain  the  habit  of  discharging 
by  two  channels,  unless  it  lies  in  a  basin  of  porphyry,  or,  as  far  as 
that  goes,  emerald,  or  some  stone  equally  impervious  to  water.  I 
only  speak  of  lakes,   rock-bound  lakes.      As  for   elevated  spongy 
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sicnmpSy  lying  accidentally  on  a  water-shed,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent their  dribbling  their  waters  in  any  direction.  In  our  own  country 
the  great  sponge  of  Cranraere  (in  Dartmoor)  sends  out  at  least  five 
important  rivers ;  and  there  are  some  who  say  that  the  Lccombye  and 
the  Zaire  rise  from  the  very  same  swamp.  Who  knows  ?  Only  I 
cannot  help  declining  to  believe  that  a  lake  which  can  hurl  out  such 
a  splendid  cataract  as  that  which  goes  over  the  Murchison  Falls  can 
at  the  same  time  have  any  other  lip.  And  while  we  are  on  the 
subject,  what  is  the  size  of  that  lake,  and  how  much  do  we  know 
about  it  ?  Young  noblemen,  with  wealth,  energy,  brains,  and  pluck, 
go  to  Jan  Mayens  land,  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  alas !  get 
themselves  killed  on  the  Matterhorn.  Is  there  no  young  nobleman 
who  will  leave  his  dancing  and  fox-hunting,  and  go  and  find  out  all 
those  matters  for  us  ?  Speke  and  Baker  hav^e  cleared  the  road  for 
them.  Will  no  one  follow  ?  The  prospect  is  enough  to  make  one 
wish,  for  the  first  time  in  one's  life,  that  one  was  a  young  nobleman, 
with  an  Eton  education  and  a  few  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  loose 
cash. 

Crossing  the  Asua,  they  arrived  at  a  beautiful  mountain  place  called 
Shooa  ;  and  here  the  Obbo  porters,  hearing  that  they  were  bound  for 
Kamrasi's  countrv,  absconded.  Kamrasi  was  so  much  dreaded  that 
but  few  porters  were  procurable,  and  many  things  were  left  behind 
here  in  camp.  On  the  18th  of  January  they  started,  and  the  same 
day,  for  the  first  time^  crossed  the  track  of  Speke,  at  the  place  he 
calls  Koki,  but  which  Baker  calls  Fatiko,  this  being  the  last  inhabited 
place  until  the  Karuma  falls,  fully  forty  miles  distant.  They  descended 
into  a  sea  of  prairie,  firing  it  before  them,  and  in  four  days  saw  at 
sunrise  the  white  mist  which  hung  over  the  Victoria  Nile. 

The  slave  woman  who  was  their  guide  was  an  enemy  to  Kamrasi, 
and  in  spite  of  all  suspicions  and  precautions,  brought  them  to  the 
river,  not  at  the  Karuma  falls,  but  fifteen  miles  lower  down,  in  the 
country  of  Rionga,  at  war  with  Kamrasi,  in  the  very  place  they  did 
not  wish  to  find  themselves.  They  therefore  turned  up  the  river,  a 
magnificent  stream,  raging  among  rocks  and  over  cascades,  and 
reached  at  last  the  Karuma  falls.  The  natives  which  had  followed 
them  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  vast  swarms,  were  now 
crowded  together  in  one  mass.  Baker  induced  some  of  them  to  come 
near  enough  to  enable  them  to  hear  through  the  roar  of  the  falls 
that  Speke's  brother  had  arrived  :  and  he,  having  dressed  himself  in 
grey  like  Speke,  went  and  stood  on  a  lofty  pinnacle  of  rock  above  the 
river.  In  a  very  short  time  he  heard  the  news  he  must  have  antici- 
pated, and  felt  the  full  effect  of  Mahomed's  villainy.  No  stranger 
was  to  enter  the  country  on  pain  of  death. 

For  nine  days  he  was  detained  here,  in  consequence  of  Kamrasi'a 
terror  at  the  Turks  who  accompanied  Ibrahim,  and  dread  of  another 
raid  lilce  that  of  Debono's  people  under  Mahomed.     During  this  time 
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he  had   leisure  for  remarking  the  "wonderful  improvement  in  the 
civilisation  of  the  natives.      He  had  now  reached  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Kittara,  which  fonnerly  seems  to  have  extended  over  all  the 
country  which  lies  between  the  Victoria  N'yanza  and  the  Albert,  and 
to  have  been  bounded  on  the  north  by  Speke's  Victoria  Nile.  Accord- 
ing to  Speke,  they  are  part  of  the  great  Wahuma  race,  "  a  pastoral  and 
peaceful  people,  probably  of  Abyssinian  origin,*' extending  from  Usowa 
(at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tanganika  in  8°  S.)  to  the  Victoria  Nile  in 
2^  N.     The  northern  portion  of  this  Wahuma  race,  located  between 
the  two  great  lakes,  formerly  made  the  great  kingdom  of  Kittara,  but 
is  now  principally  divided  between  Kamrasi,  Mtesa,  and  Rumanika. 
They  are  vastly  superior  to   the  tribes  northward  of  them  on  and 
about  the  A\Tiite  Nile.     Forty  miles  to  the  north  Mr.  Baker  had 
left  a  race  of  savages,  which,  although  beautifully  formed,  and  he 
believes  of  the  same  Abyssinian  origin,  were  absolutely  stark  naked. 
The  moment  he  had  crossed  the  Victoria  Nile,  he  found  himself 
among  men  and  women,  gracefully  and  decently  clothed  in  fabrics 
of  their  own  manufactui*e,  using  iron  hammers  instead  of  stone  in 
their  smiths'  work,  and  making  pottery  of  a  much  superior  character. 

How  far  south  does  this  Asiatic  strain  of  blood  extend,  and  is  it 
not  possible  that  on  this  route  it  may  meet  and  be  fused  into  another 
strain  of  the  same  blood  coming  up  from  Zanzibar  ?  It  is  a  curious 
question,  though  possibly  not  a  very  important  one,  were  it  not  that 
all  knowledge  is  important.  The  good  qualities  of  these  people, 
however,  as  compared  vath  the  turbulent  brutality  of  some  of  the 
west  coast  tribes,  cannot  be  attributed  to  race  ;  they  must  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  these  people  have  not  yet  come  into  contact  with 
the  outside  edge  of  European  civilisation.  Those  who  have  been  on 
that  edge  will  know  what  I  mean. 

The  detention  on  the  frontier  being  over,  the  cupidity  of  Kamrasi, 
whose  people  had  told  him  of  the  splendid  presents  he  was  to  receive, 
having  overcome  his  cowardice,  they  started  forward  towards  the 
capital  on  January  31,  1864,  through  a  densely  populated  country, 
producing  fine  crops.  They  had  but  forty  miles  to  go,  but  their 
health  (quinine  exhausted  some  time),  particidarly  that  of  Mrs. 
Baker,  began  to  fail  utterly,  and  it  took  them  ten  days  to  do  this 
distance.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  one  nearly  as  ill  as  the  other  (but, 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  retaining  in  spite  of  their  utter  helplessness 
their  presfiffc  among  the  Turks),  they  reached  Mrooli.  (Compare 
Speke,  pp.  498  to  568,  where  is  to  be  found  a  capital  picture  of 
Kamrasi  himself.)  They  were  told  that  Kamrasi  was  waiting  for 
them  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  They  allowed  themselves  to  be 
ferried  over  the  river,  and  found  themselves  in  a  hideous  fever- 
breeding  swamp.  Kamrasi  had  served  them  a  very  dirty  trick,  but 
we  must  remember  that  he  had  the  terror  of  the  tender  mercies  of 
Debono's  people  strong  upon  him.     He  had  not  carried  them  over 
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the  Tictorla  Nile  at  all ;  the  river  they  crossed  was  the  Kafour,  and 
they  lay  on  a  swamp  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  quite  at  his 
mercy,  with  the  main  party  left  far  in  the  rear, — Ibrahim  with 
them,  and  I  think  only  Mr.  Baker's  party  of  Turks.  They  were 
caught  in  a  trap. 

The  Kafoor  river,  which  they  had  taken  for  the  Victoria  Nile,  is  the 
Kafu  of  Spcke  and  Grant.  They  guessed  most  naturally  that  it 
rose  in  the  mountains  north  of  the  Victoria  Lake,  at  Nyama  Gomo, 
some  twenty  miles  west  of  Mtesas.  In  fact,  it  rises  to  the  south- 
west somewhere,  behind  that  range  of  hills  which  form  the  splendid 
east  cliffs  of  the  Great  Albert  N'yanza.  We  know  this  now,  because 
the  Bakers  followed  this  river  up,  and  it  led  them  to  success.  But 
perhaps  this  is  the  best  place  for  joining  with  Mr.  Baker  in  his  high 
tribute  to  their  ability.  Comparing  Speke's  map  with  Baker's,  one 
can  only  rise  from  the  comparison  with  a  feeling  of  profound  astonish- 
ment at  the  shrewdness  and  the  correctness  of  the  former's  geographi- 
cal surmises. 

To  tell  a  certain  secret  here  would  bo  as  bad  as  to  spoil  the 
interest  of  a  well-plotted  novel  in  a  weekly  review  by  giving  an 
analysis  of  the  story.  Enough  to  say  that  the  king  detained  them 
for  nearly  a  fortnight  of  their  most  precious  time,  until  he  had 
begged  of  them  everything  that  they  had  to  give,  and  a  great  many 
things  they  could  ill  spare.  Then,  with  steadily  declining  health, 
they  departed  westward,  towards  the  lake,  leaving  Ibrahim  and  his 
men  with  Kamrasi,  intending  to  join  him  at  Shooa.  They  were 
escorted  by  six  hundred  silly  natives,  dressed  like  devils,  who  were  a 
great  nuisance  to  them,  and  they  took  a  south-west  course,  being 
forced  into  it  by  the  river  Kafoor,  whose  windings  they  had  to  follow 
for  a  part  of  their  route.  On  the  third  day  they  crossed  a  great 
swamp  with  much  difficulty,  and  were  enabled  to  make  a  more 
westerly  course.  On  the  fifth  day — a  day  I  should  think  neither  of 
them  will  ever  forget — the  Kafoor  intersected  their  course  at  right 
angles,  and  it  became  necessary  to  cross  it. 

This  had  to  be  done  in  the  strangest  manner ;  the  loose  floating 
vegetation  was  actually  so  dense  that  by  stepping  quickly  you  could 
walk  on  it.  Mr.  Baker  started  first,  telling  Mrs.  Baker  to  keep  close ; 
finding  she  did  not  do  so,  he  turned,  and  to  his  horror  saw  that  the 
unfortunate  young  lady  was  standing  in  one  place  with  her  face  dis- 
torted and  purple,  sinking  gradually  through ;  in  the  next  moment 
she  fell  headlong  down  in  an  aggravated  simstroke.  "With  a 
desperate  effort  he  got  her  out  and  across  to  the  other  side ;  but  she 
was  perfectly  insensible,  and  a  rattling  in  the  throat  apparently 
betokened  that  the  mortal  career  of  this  bravo  woman  was  close 
upon  its  end. 

It  would  have  been  a  fearful  disaster  had  it  happened  in  a  palace, 
with  every  luxury,  a  staff  of  nurses,  a  crowd  of  doctors,  a  host  of 
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sympatliising  friends  ;  but  the  concomitant  horrors  were  so  great 
that  it  becomes  extremely  painful  to  realise  them.  Here,  in  a  hideous 
fever  swamp,  in  a  wretched  hut,  such  a  dreadful  distance  from 
the  world,  while  racked  with  jfever,  surrounded  with  hundreds  of 
savages,  whose  ceaseless  yelling  was  in  itself  intolerable,  he  had  to 
watch  hours  and  days,  with  the  only  home  voice  he  had  heard  for 
nearly  two  years  silent  to  him,  and  as  he  believed  silent  for  ever. 

Seldom  has  any  man  brought  his  affairs  to  such  a  pass  as  this.  He 
drove  away  his  yelling  escort. 

*'  Thero  was  nothing  to  cat  in  this  spot.  My  wife  had  never  stirred  since 
she  foil  by  the  coitj)  de  sokil,  and  merely  respired  about  five  times  in  a  minute. 
It  was  impossible  to  remain  ;  the  people  wonld  have  starved.  She  was  laid 
gently  upon  her  litter,  and  we  started  forward  on  our  funereal  course.  I  was 
ill  and  broken-hearted,  and  I  followed  by  her  side  through  the  long  day's 
march  over  wild  park-lands  and  streams,  with  thick  forest,  and  deep  marshy 
bottoms ;  over  undulating  hills,  and  through  valleys  of  tall  papyrus  rushes, 
which,  as  we  brushed  through  them  on  our  melancholy  way,  waved  over  the 
litter  like  the  black  plumes  of  a  hearse.  We  halted  at  a  village,  and  again 
the  night  was  passed  in  watching.  I  was  wet,  and  coated  with  mud  from  the 
swampy  marshes,  and  shivered  with  ague ;  but  the  cold  within  was  greater 
than  all.  No  change  had  taken  place ;  she  had  never  moved.  I  had  plenty 
of  fat,  and  I  made  four  balls  of  about  half  a  pound,  each  of  which  would  bum 
for  three  hours.  A  piece  of  a  broken  water-jar  formed  a  lamp,  several  pieces 
of  rag  serving  for  wicks.  So  in  solitude  the  still  calm  night  passed  away  as  I 
sat  by  her  side  and  watched.  In  the  drawn  and  distorted  featiu^s  that  lay 
before  me  I  could  hardly  trace  the  same  face  that  for  years  had  been  my 
comfort  through  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  my  path.  Was  she  to  die? 
Was  so  terrible  a  sacrifice  to  bo  the  result  of  my  selfish  exile  ?  .  ,  .  .  The  ears 
ached  at  the  utter  silence,  till  the  sudden  wild  cry  of  a  hyena  made  me 
shudder,  as  the  horrible  thought  rushed  through  my  brain,  that,  should  she 
be  buried  in  this  lonely  spot,  the  hyena  would  disturb  her  rest." 

Seven  days  of  brain  fever  followed,  but  through  the  mercy  of  God 
reason  returned,  and  the  lamp  of  life  ceased  to  flicker  in  the  socket,  and 
once  more  burnt  steadily,  though  very,  very  dimly.  The  miserable 
journey,  which  from  dire  necessity  had  never  been  interrupted,  was 
continued  as  fast  as  was  possible. 

As  they  pressed  wearily  on,  they  noticed  that  a  great  range  of 
mountains  began  to  rise  on  theii*  sight  in  the  extreme  distance. 
He  thought  these  must  be  the  mountains  behind  which  lay  the 
lake  ;  but  one  night,  at  a  place  called  Parkani,  the  guide  gave  them 
to  understand  that  these  were  the  hills  beyond  the  lake,  and  that 
they  would  see  the  lake  itself  the  next  day.  It  seemed  incredible, 
but  it  was  true.  Before  mid-dav  on  the  morrow  the  first  civilised 
man  looked  on  the  great  reservoir  of  the  Nile,  and  learnt  the  secret 
of  its  waters  being  forced  to  the  sea,  2,500  miles  away,  with  scarcely 
a  first-class  tributary.  Fifteen  hundred  feet  below  him  there  lay 
a  lake  which,  opposite  where  he  stood,  was  some  sixty  miles  broad, 
but  to  the  south  and  south-west  stretched  away  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  geographical  knowledge,  showing  an  horizon  like  the  ocean — 
"  The  Lake  of  the  dead  Locusts." 
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They  managed  to  scramble  down  the  cliff,  and  at  the  bottom  came 
to  a  grassy  meadow,  about  a  mile  broad,  interspersed  with  trees  and 
bushes.  Passing  through  this,  they  came  to  the  lake  itself,  and 
stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  surf,  which  broke  upon  a  beach  of  wliite 
shingle.  They  took  up  their  quarters  at  Vacovia,  a  fishing  village 
close  by,  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  fishing-tackle  made  by  the 
natives  for  taking  the  great  baggera  (a  fish  of  200  lbs.),  the 
crocodile,  and  the  hippopotamus.  There  they,  after  some  delay, 
procured  canoes  and  rowers,  and  putting  some  sort  of  an  awning 
to  one  of  the  boats,  they  started  on  theii*  fortnight's  voyage  along 
this  great  inland  sea. 

In  spite  of  their  miserable  state  and  of  the  heat  it  must  have  been 
a  most  exciting  voyage.  The  lake  was  calm  every  day  till  one 
o'clock,  at  about  which  time  a  furious  storm  burst  over  it,  and  made 
rowing  impossible.  They  nearly  gained  this  experience  at  the  cost 
of  their  lives.  Caught  by  it  the  first  day  some  miles  from  the  shore, 
they  had  to  fly  before  it,  and  were  thrown  on  shore  half  drowned 
in  the  surf.  Their  first  estimate  of  the  breadth  of  the  lake  proved 
to  be  correct  on  further  examination.  The  opposite  mountains  had 
their  bases  below  the  horizon,  for  fires  in  the  prairies  at  their  base 
appeared  to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  They  seemed  about 
7,000  feet  high,  and  two  great  waterfalls  could  be  distinguished 
with  a  glass,  pouring  down  their  sides.  The  east  side  of  the  lake, 
along  which  they  rowed,  was  bounded  by  cliffs  of  about  1,500  feet 
in  height,  fringed  with  beautiful  evergreens  of  every  tint.  Some- 
times these  cliffs  would  stoop  down  sheer  into  the  water ;  at  others, 
recede,  leaving  a  meadow  between  their  bases  and  the  lake.  In  one 
place  they  saw  a  fine  waterfall,  1,000  feet  high,  formed  by  the 
River  Karigiri,  which  rises  in  the  swamp  west  of  Mrooli,  which 
they  had  crossed.  Elephants  were  seen  to  come  down  and  bathe,  and 
crocodiles  lay  like  logs  about  among  the  bushes,  and  rattled  down  into 
the  water  when  alarmed  by  the  canoes.  The  water  was  exquisitely 
pure  and  fresh,  and  a  crocodile  which  was  shot  was  plainly  visible 
at  the  bottom  in  eight  feet  water. 

After  thirteen  days'  steady  rowing  northward,  the  lake  had  con- 
tracted to  about  twenty  miles,  and  was  now  fringed  with  reeds  grow- 
ing on  floating  vegetation  ;  a  similar  formation  to  that  on  the  Kafoor, 
in  crossing  which  Mrs.  Baker  had  been  sti-uck  down,  but  on  a  larger 
scale.  One  day  masses  of  it,  some  acres  in  extent,  were  broken  up 
by  the  storm,  and  floating  islands  covered  with  growing  reeds^ 
carried  about  the  lake.  The  end  of  their  voyage  had  come.  They 
were  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Victoria  Nile,  here  a  broad,  deep  arm 
of  the  lake,  without  a  current,  fringed  by  the  floating  vegetation  and 
reeds.  There  they  re-embarked  at  the  little  village  of  Magungo,  and 
met  their  riding  oxen,  which  had  been  sent  across  country  to  that 
point. 
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Tliirty  miles  to  tlie  nortli  the  great  Nile  itself  flowed  out  between 
the  KosM  and  Madi  countries,  on  which  they  were  looking.  It  was 
perfectly  unnecessary  to  verify  this  piece,  down  to  Miani's  tree,  but 
that  s(jction  of  the  Victoria  Nile  from  the  Kaiuma  falls  to  JIagungo 
which  had  been  missed  by  Speke  required  examining ;  and  this  Mr. 
Baker  determined  to  do,  at  the  risk  of  being  detained  another  year  in 
the  heart  of  Africa  without  quinine.  He  had  already  seen  fifteen  miles 
more  of  this  river  than  Speke,  through  the  deception  of  the  slave 
woman  ;  he  now,  re-entering  his  canoes,  started  up  to  see  how  far  he 
could  get.  His  progress  was  stopped  in  about  ten  miles  by  a  majestic 
cascade,  120  feet  in  height,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Murchison  Falls.  It  must  be  a  remarkably  fine  fall  into  a  deep 
lynn.  He  rowed  as  near  the  base  of  it  as  he  dare,  and  found  the 
rocks  swarming  with  crocodiles,  while  his  boat  was  nearly  upset  by 
the  attack  of  a  hippopotamus.  From  these  falls  the  river  has  little 
or  no  current  to  the  lake.  The  verification  of  the  next  thirty  miles 
of  the  river  cost  him  dear. 

The  war  which  Speke  found  raging  between  Kamrasi  and  Rionga 
had  breezed  up,  and  had  now  assumed  more  formidable  proportions, 
the  principal  rebel  or  patriot  opposing  Kamrasi  being  one  Fowooka, 
who  possessed  some  islands  in  the  river  between  the  Murchison  and 
Karuma  falls,  and  who  from  thence  carried  fire  and  spear  into  Kam- 
rasi's  kingdom.  These  islands  lay  exactly  on  the  line  of  Baker's 
march,  and  Kamrasi  laid  a  deliberate  plot  to  starve  the  Bakers  into 
an  alliance  vnih  him  against  Fowooka.  The  silly  rogue  never 
calculated  on  Mr.  Baker's  finding  out  his  plot  and  taking  Fowooka's 
side,  thrashing  Kamrasi  heartily  in  pajonent  of  old  scores,  and  using 
Fowooka  as  a  stepping-stone  back  to  Shooa.  If  Kamrasi  had  had 
to  do  with  any  one  but  a  gentleman,  he  would  have  made  a  fearful 
mistake.  Mr.  Baker  says  that  the  "  old  enemy  "  tempted  him  sorely 
to  adopt  this  line  of  conduct.  I  can  only  say  that  the  "  old  enemy  " 
tempts  one  sorely  to  say  that  one  wishes  he  had. 

For  two  months  they  were  kept  starving  at  a  deserted  place  called 
Shooa  Moru,  so  ill  with  fever  that  they  could  only  raise  themselves 
from  their  bed  by  the  help  of  one  of  the  rafters  of  their  hut.  One  of 
their  amusements  was  to  think  about  the  good  things  they  had  eaten 
while  still  in  the  world  ;  not  the  first  people  who  have  made  grand 
Barmecide  feasts  in  the  bush  and  in  the  desert,  I  can  assure  them. 
But  as  time  went  on,  death,  now  almost  inevitably  approaching  the 
threshold,  seemed  to  lag  on  his  way,  and  to  delay  bringing  them  that 
rest  and  peace  which  they  began  to  long  for.  This  is  the  darkest 
part  of  the  story,  and  most  nobly  and  simply  Mr.  Baker  has  told  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  said  all  that  need  be  said  about  this 
book.  My  object  has  been  to  interest  the  readers  of  this  Re^-iew  in 
it,  so  as  to  make  them  read  it  for  themselves.  I  have  praised  highly, 
but  not  too  highly,  for  I  assert  that  it  is  one  of  the   great^ 
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adventures  ever  undertaken,  and  one  of  the  very  best  told.  It  must 
be  read  to  be  appreciated ;  and  it  woidd  not  be  in  tbe  least  degree 
fair,  either  to  a  lazy  reader  or  to  Mr.  Baker,  if  I  gave  a  precise 
account  of  the  extraordinary  combinations  which  delivered  him  from 
his  hideous  prison  at  Shooa  Moru.  Had  they  any  geographical 
interest,  my  duty  would  have  been  to  do  so,  but  they  have  none. 
These  combinations  and  accidents,  however,  are  deeply  interesting  in 
themselves,  and  ought  to  be  read  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  enlarge 
the  circle  of  his  knowledge  at  first  hand,  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  of  which  is,  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to  give  every  little 
detail  of  incident  and  character  in  a  review  of  this  kind;  and  the 
second  is,  that  I,  though  I  have  given  some  time  to  the  telling  the 
journeys  of  great  travellers,  yet  in  this  case  I  find  that  the  author 
beats  me  in  sheer  literary  ability,  and  tells  his  story  far  better  than  I 
could  tell  it  for  him. 

To  put  this  adventure  of  Mr.  Baker's  in  the  proper  place  in  the  list 
of  adventures  undertaken  for  the  increase  of  geographical  knowledge, 
is  not  difficult.  These  undertakings  require  prudence,  forethought, 
a  verj*"  careful  attention  to  the  smallest  details,  and  an  unvarying 
temper,  combined  at  the  same  time  with  an  utter  recklessness,  which 
sees  only  the  end  and  not  the  means ;  a  carelessness  about  foredone 
labour,  which  will  make  a  man  throw  aside  in  the  desert  months  of 
careful  work  to  gain  an  important  mile ;  and  a  temper  which  at  times 
loses  itself,  or  gets  itself  expressed  in  the  knuckles.  A  great  explorer 
must  be  a  genius ;  all  things  to  all  men.  He  must  keep  his  temper 
always,  until  the  time  comes  to  lose  it  and  to  use  his  fists  or  his  revolver. 
He  must  make  the  most  careful  preparations,  and  use  them,  until  the 
time  comes  to  throw  all  his  work  away  like  an  old  shoe  ;  and  he  must 
adhere  to  his  original  plan,  until  he  finds  it  necessary  to  change  it 
for  another.  In  short,  he  must  be  a  perfect  soldier.  Considering 
these  things,  I  think  we  must  put  Mr.  Baker  in  the  first  rank  of  tho 
noble  army  of  explorers.  Verj''  nearly  the  first  place  among  them 
belongs,  I  think,  without  question,  to  Mr.  Eyre,  late  Governor  of 
Jamaica.     Pity  it  is  he  had  not  stuck  to  geography. 

In  conclusion,  we  want  very  much  to  know  more  about  the  Victoria 
Lake,  for  we  know  but  little  of  it  as  yet.  Speke  saw  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  it,  and  a  lake  as  big  as  that  figured  in  his  map  would 
surely,  with  that  enormous  rainfall,  discharge  a  stream  bigger  than 
that  of  the  Karuma  Nile.  Tho  Victoria  N'yanza  wants  verifying 
sadly.  Three-quarters  of  its  shores  are  given  on  speculation ;  and 
the  Asua  is  made  to  discharge  out  of  it  against  all  probability,  or  even 
possibility.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  these  quarters  yet ; 
and  not  with  much  difficulty,  since  Speke  and  Baker  have  shown  us 
how  to  do  it.  Is  there  no  young  nobleman  who  wUl  do  it  for  us, 
before  it  suits  him  to  get  into  the  House  and  attend  to  "  public 
business."  IIkxry  Kixgsley. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  METAPHOR  AND  "PATHETIC 

FALLACY"  IN  POETRY. 

There  is  an  important  question  connected  with  the  principles  of 
poetic  art  which  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  deciding ;  but  notwithstanding  my  profound  sense 
of  the  value  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  teaching  on  aesthetic  matters,  I  venture 
to  think  that  in  this  instance  his  decision  has  been  too  hastily 
accepted  as  final.  I  refer  to  the  question  of  the  use  of  metaphor, 
and  what  Mr.  Ruskin  has  termed  "  pathetic  fallacy  "  in  poetry. 

Now  if  there  be  a  great  fundamental  principle,  the  slow  recogni- 
tion of  which  by  modern  art  we  owe  to  Mr,  Ruskin,  it  is  this,  that 
**  nothing  can  be  good  or  useful  or  ultimately  pleasurable  which  is 
untrue.''  (Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  p.  160.)     Y'et  here,  he  proceeds, 
in   metaphor   and  pathetic   fallacy,    "  is   something  pleasurable  in 
written    poetry  which    is    nevertheless   untrue.''      For,    according 
to   him,    these   fonns   of  thought   residt   from   the  "extraordinary 
or  false  appearances  of  things  to  us,  when  we  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  emotion  or  contemplative  fancy — false  appearances,  as  being 
entirely  unconnected  with  any  real  power  or  character  in  the  object, 
and  only  imputed  to  it  by  us  "  (p.  159).     Mr.  Ruskin  fuither  adds, 
that  "  the  greatest  poets  do  not  often  admit  this  kind  of  falseness — 
that  it  is  only  the  second  order  of  poets  who  much  delight  in  it." 
Y'et  he  admits  that  *'  if  we  think  over  our  favourite  poetry  we  shall 
find  it  full  of  this  kind  of  fallacy,  and  that  we  like  it  all  the  more 
for  being  so."     Now  there  is   here  a  contradiction  which   is  well 
worthy  of  attentive  examination.     This  attribution  by  metaphor  of 
spiritual   qualities    to   material  objects    is   eminently   characteristic 
of  modem  poetry — notably  of  Tennyson's — and  has  been  made  a 
ground  of  serious  objection  to  it,  as  fatal  to  any  claim  it  might  put 
forward  to  be  accoimtcd  first-rate,  by  more  than  one  critic  foUowinsr 
in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Ruskin.     And  so  far  as  such  criticism  has  been 
a  protest  against  the  undiscriminating  admiration  for  mere  prettv 
disconnected  freaks  of  fancy,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  break 
up  our  poetry  into  so  many  foam- wreaths  of  loose  luxuriant  images, 
the  effect  of  it  has  been  beneficial.     There  is  danger,  on  the  other 
hand,    that    this    criticism    may   beget    a    blind  dogmatism,  very 
injurious  to  the  natural  and  healthy  development  of  the  poetic  art 
which  may  be  proper  to  our  own  present  age.     For  the  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  developments  of  each  different  race  and  age  will  have 
a  characteristic  individuality  of  their  own.     And  criticism  ought  to 
point  us  to  the  great  models  of  the  past,  not  that  we  may  become 
their  cold   and   servile   imitators,  but  that  we  may  nourish  on  them 
our  own   creative   genius.       The   classification  of  artists  as  firsts 
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second,  and  third  rate,  must  always  be  somewhat  arbitrar)- ;  but  the 
criticism  which  disposes  of  a  quality  that  is  essential  to  such  poetry 
as  Tennyson's,  by  calling  it  a  weakness  and  a  "  note  "  of  inferiority, 
may  itself  be  suspected  of  shallowness. 

Let  us  first  take  for  brief  examination  some  instances  of  alleged 
fallacy  in  the  use  of  metaphorical  expressions.  The  following 
Mr.  Ruskin  takes  from  Keats : — 

**  Down  whose  green  back  the  short-lived  foam,  all  hoar, 
Bursts  ^adual  with  a  war/ ward  indohuctj'^ 

Now   salt  water  cannot   be   either   wayward   or  indolent ;    on  this 
plain  fact  the  charge  of  fulseliood  in  the  metaphor  is  grounded.     Yet 
this  expression  is  precisely  the  most  exquisite  bit  in  the  picture.  Can 
plain  falsehood  then  be  truly  poetic  and  beautiful  P     Many  people 
will  reply,  "  certainly,"  believing  that  poetry  is  essentially  pleasing 
by  the  number  of  pretty  falsehoods  told  or  suggested.     We  believe 
with  Mr.  Tluskin  tliat  poetry  is  only  good  in  proportion  to  its  truth. 
Ifow%    we   must   first   inquire  ^vhat   the  jwet   is   here  intending   to 
describe.     If  a  scientific  man  were  to  explain  to  us  the  nature  of 
foam  by  telling  us  that  it  is  a  wayward  and  indolent  thing,  this 
would  clearly  be  a  falsehood.     But  does  the  poet  profess  to  explain 
w^hat  the  man  of  science  would  profess  to  explain,  or  something  else  ? 
What  are  the  physical  laws  according  to  which  waj:er  becomes  foam, 
and  foam  falls  along  the  back  of  a  wave — that  is  one  question ;  and 
what  impression  does  this  condition  of  things  produce  on  a  mind 
that  observes   closely,   and   feels  with   exquisite   delicacy   of   sense 
the  beautv  in  the  movement  of  the  foam,  and  its  subtle  relations 
to  other  material   things,  as  well  avS   to  certain  analogues   in   the 
sphere  of  spirit,  to   functions   and   states   of   the   human    spirit — 
this  is  a  totally  difl'erent  question.     Now  I  submit  that  the  office 
of  the   poet  in  this   connection   is   to  answer  the   latter   question, 
and  that  of  the  scientific  man  to  answer  the  fonner.     But  observe 
that  this  is  not  granting  license  of  scientific  ignorance  or  wanton 
inaccumcy  to  the  poet  which  some  critics  arc  disposed   to  grant. 
For  if  the  poet  ignorant  ly  or  wantonly  contradicts  such  results  of 
scientific  inquiry  as  are  generally  familiar  to  the  cultivated  minds 
of  his  age,  he  puts  himself  out  of  hai-mony  with  them,  and  does  not 
announce  truth,  which  can  commend  itself  to  them  as  such.     But 
the   poetic   aspects   of  a  circumstance   do   not   di.sa])j>ear  when  the 
circumstance   is    regarded   according    to   the  fresh    light    scientific 
inquiry  has  throwTi  upon  it.     Such  poetic  aspects  are  increased  as 
knowledge  increases.     Keats,  in  thii;  instance,  contradicts  no  legiti- 
mate scientific  conclusion.     The  pxt  who  does  so  wantonly,  shows 
little  of  the  true  poet's  rcvrrcnce  ior  nature.     The  poet  undertakes 
to  teach  what  the  man  of  science  does  not  undertake  to  teach  :  their 
provinces  are  different ;    but  if  they  contradict  one  another,  they 
are  so  far  bimglei*s  in  their  respective  trades. 
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Let  us  hero  at  once,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  dispose  of  an  erroneouB 
popular  assumption  which,  simply  results  from  inaccurate  thought. 
It  may  be  conceded  that  we  have  shown  how  the  metaphor  of  Keats 
correctly  describes  the  effect  of  foam  breaking  up  along  the  back  of 
a  wave  on  a  poetic  mind  sensitive  to  its  beauty ;  but  it  will  probably 
be  urged  that  while  the  scientific  man  investigates  the  nature  of 
things  in  themselves,  the  poet,  after  all,  only  describes  things  as  they 
appear  to  us.     This  is  a  complete  mistake.     The  water,  the  foam,  and 
the  laws  of  their  existence,  which  it  is  the  object  of  science  to  inves- 
tigate, are  2)hcno)ncna ;  that  is,  products  of  something  external  to  us 
and  of  our  perceiving  faculty  in  reciprocal  action.     Out  of  deference 
to  the  constitutional  objection  of  Englishmen  to  careful  thought,  Mr. 
Euskin,  while  giving  us  some  metaphysics  of  his  own  on  this  topic, 
humorously  denounces  the  "  troublesomeness  of  metaphysicians  "  who 
do  not  agree  with  him.     It  is  plain  matter-of-fact,  however,  that 
blueness  and  saltness  and  fluidity  are  effects  of  things  on  our  senses 
and  perceiving  faculties, — are  the  appearances  of  things  to  us.     The 
scientific  man,  therefore,  in  describing  these  phenomena,  the  fixed 
order  of  their  co- existence  and  succession,  describes  certain  features 
of  their  appearance  to  us  ;  and  the  poet  equally  chooses  certain  other 
features  of  their  appearance  to  us.     The  analogies  of  natural  things 
to  spiritual,  and  .the  beauty  of  these  which  the  poet  discerns,  are  as 
much  facts  as  the  more  obvious  facts  that  sea- water  is  salt  and  green, 
and  that  foam  is  white  or  grey.     True  indeed  it  is  that  nearly  ever}^ 
one  can  see  and  acknowledge  the  latter  facts  to  be  facts,  and  that 
much  fewer  persons  can  see  the  wayward  indolence  of  the  foam  on 
the  back  of  the  green  wave ;  but  colour-blind  people  cannot  sec  the 
greenness  of  the  wave ;  and  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  science, 
many  undoubted  facts  the  man  of  science  can  tell  will  seem  unintel- 
ligible.    There  are  many  truths  we  unhesitatingly  receive  as  such, 
although  some  persons  of  less  perfect  and  cultured  faculty  cannot 
receive  them.     Now,  whether  the  faculty  whereby  we  attain  to  truth 
be  called  judgment,  reasoning,  imagination,  or  fancy,  can  be  of  little 
consequence.     One  source  of  error   in   this  matter   is,   that   in  the 
popular  use  of  the  words,  we  "fancy"  and  "imagine'*  what  is  not 
the  fact. 

But  we  can  here  only  afford  room  to  refer  the  reader  on  this  point 
to  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  fine  dissertations  on  the  respective  functions  of 
true  imagination  and  fancy — one  of  his  definitions  of  imagination 
being  that  it  is  the  faculty  of  "  taking  things  by  the  heart,'*  and  as 
such,  certainly  not  a  faculty  of  seeing  things  falsely.  The  question 
is,  docs  the  metaphor  of  Keats  express  the  poetic  truth  forcibly  to 
kindred  imaginative  minds,  or  does  it  not  ?  If,  as  is  the  case  with 
so  many  fine-sounding  metaphorical  expressions,  this  expression  when 
exuniined  should  prove  inaccurate,  far-fetched,  affected,  distui-bing. 
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and  degrading,  not  intensifying  and  ennobling  to  the  pictorial  effect 
of  that  which  the  poet  intended  to  represent,  then  is  the  metaphor 
false,  and  because  false,  therefore  bad  as  art.  Indolence  and  foam 
may  be  interesting  separately,  but  they  may  be  so  remotely  suggestive 
of  one  another  that  the  association  of  them  can  serve  no  purpose  but 
to  prove  the  nimbleness  of  the  poet's  fancy.  But  we  submit  that  the 
shredding  forceless  drift  of  old  foam  on  the  wave's  back  cannot  be 
painted  more  accurately  than  by  the  metaphor  of  Keats.  It  is  verily 
analogous  to — that  is,  partially  identical  with — the  aimless  drift  of  indo- 
lent thought ;  and  I  find  that  I  know  each  phenomenon  better  by  thus 
identifying  them  in  conception.  It  may  be  strange  that  so  it  should 
be  ;  it  may  even  be  repugnant  to  some  pseudo-philosophical  scheme 
which  has  found  a  lodging  in  our  minds  we  do  not  know  why  or  how, 
implying  the  absolute  contrariety  of  mind  and  matter ;  but  yet,  if  it 
be  a  fact  that  so  it  is,  ought  not  we  who  reverence  facts  to  receive  it  ? 
And  why  should  a  poet  be  a  teller  of  pleasant  lies  for  pointing  the  fact 
out  to  us  ?  It  may  indeed  be  urged  that  Keats  does  not  merely  assert 
the  mental  and  material  phenomena  to  be  like,  but  asserts  the  foam 
to  he  indolent  and  wayward,  which  it  is  not.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
however,  that  if  the  poet  had  introduced  here  an  elaborate  comparison, 
he  would  have  diverted  our  sight  and  thought  from  the  water  itself 
to  a  distinct  human  sphere,  with  all  its  new  and  foreign  associations, 
which  would  have  been  injurious  to  the  harmonious  progress  of  his 
poem,  his  object  being  merely  to  touch  in  the  wave  and  its  foam,  as  he 
passed  onward,  with  as  few  and  as  telling  touches  as  possible.  Besides, 
in  employing  a  metaphorical  expression,  you  do  not  intend  to  make, 
and  no  one  understands  you  to  make,  a  literal  assertion ;  you  are 
making  it  metaphorically,  and  this  because  you  feel  that  you  can  best 
express  the  character  of  one  thing  by  ascribing  to  it  the  character  of 
something  analogous.  You  might  multiply  vague  epithets  for  ever, 
and  not  hit  it  off — not  transfix  the  core  of  a  thing's  individuality — as 
you  can  do  by  a  single  happy  metaphor.  There  are  correspondences 
beween  spirit  and  matter,  and  it  is  in  seizing  these  that  we  find  each 
analogue  in  spirit  and  matter  becoming  suddenly  luminous,  intel- 
ligible, real.  It  would  not,  as  is  assumed,  be  more  accurate  to  say, 
"  the  foam  falls  gradually."  These  terms  are  too  abstract :  other 
things  also  fall  gradually ;  and  therefore  they  do  not  give  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  phenomenon  in  question.  There  is  indeed  some  error 
involved  in  the  use  of  Keats'  metaphor ;  but  this  error  is  allowed  for, 
and  it  is  the  most  accurate  expression  possible  of  the  fact ;  for  the 
error  of  poverty  and  vagueness  which  the  more  abstract  epithets  would 
involve  is  a  far  more  radical  error ;  so  that  they  are  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  more  scientific  and  exact.  The  commonest  terms 
in  use  for  expressing  mental  and  moral  qualities  are  derived  from 
conditions  and  qualities  of  matter,  that  is,  are  used  metaphorically ; 
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and  yet  we  do  not  call  them  "  fallacies/'  We  talk  of  an  "  upright 
man"  in  the  moral  sense  as  readily  as  we  talk  of  an  upright  man  in 
the  bodily.  Our  most  graphic  and  vigorous  prose  must  share  the 
fate  of  our  best  poetry  if  metaphor  be  simply  falsehood.  How  are 
you  to  avoid  speaking  of  a  tortuous,  crooked  policy  ?  The  splendid 
vigour  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  prose-poetry  is  largely  due  to  his 
felicitous  use  of  metaphor. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  indeed,  remarks  justly  that  Homer  "  would  never  have 
written,  never  have  thought  of"  such  a  metaphor  as  this  of  Keats'. 
He  will  call  the  waves  "  over-roofed,"  "full-charged,"  "monstrous," 
"  compact-black,"  "  wine-coloured,"  and  so  on.  These  terms  are  as 
accurate,  as  incisive,  as  teims  can  be,  but  they  never  show  the 
slightest  feeling  of  anything  animated  in  the  ocean.  Now  this 
faculty  of  seeing  and  giving  the  external  appearance  of  a  thing 
precisely  is  eminently  Homeric,  and  is  one  without  which  a  man 
can  hardly  be  a  poet  at  all.  The  ideal  on  which  poetasters  pique 
themselves  means  but  a  feeble,  insecure  grasp  of  reality ;  they  do  not 
know  that  to  find  the  ideal  they  must  first  hold  fast  and  see  into  the 
common  external  thing  which  they  deem  so  despicable.  But  the 
fellowship  of  the  external  thing  with  certain  spiritual  things  is  an 
additional  though  latent  quality  in  it,  the  perception  of  which  may 
result  from  a  keen  gaze  into  the  external  appearance.  Does  Keats 
then  see  more  than  Homer  ?  Mr.  Ruskin  replies  that  Homer  had  a 
faith  in  the  animation  of  the  sea  much  stronger  than  Keats.  But 
"  all  this  sense  of  something  living  in  it  he  separates  in  his  mind 
into  a  great  abstract  image  of  a  sea  power.  He  never  says  the  waves 
rage  or  are  idle.  But  he  says  there  is  somewhat  in,  and  greater  than, 
the  waves  which  rages  and  is  idle,  and  that  he  calls  a  god  "  (vol.  iii. 
p.  174). 

We  must  remark  upon  this  that  the  early  poets  of  a  people  have 
seldom  displayed  so  great  a  care  for  the  beauties  of  external  nature 
in  general  as  their  later  poets  have  done.  Compare  Homer  and 
Theocritus,  Chaucer  and  Tennyson.  The  earlier  poetry  will  deal 
chiefly  with  the  outward  active  life  of  man — his  wars,  himting,  his 
passion  for  women  and  other  excitements,  with  all  the  intrigues  and 
adventures  to  which  this  may  give  rise  ;  and  the  noblest  songs  have 
been  sung  about  these  simple  universally  interesting  themes.  But 
the  criticism  which  insists  on  the  poetry  of  a  later  age  being  squared 
on  the  model  of  that  of  an  earlier  age  may  surely  be  reminded  that 
the  earlier  poetry  is  so  great  and  good  precisely  because  it  is  spon- 
taneous, the  perfect  expression  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  produced. 
As  men  come  to  lead  more  artificial  quiet  lives,  they  reflect  more 
on  themselves  and  on  the  nature  around  them,  they  stand  in  new 
relationships  to  external  things,  they  acquire  new  habits  of  feeling, 
acting,  thinking,  and  external  nature  becomes  the  mirror  of  their 
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own  more  tigtly  organised  existence ;  so  that  the  earlier  poet  cannot 
see  those  subtle  meanings  in  the  face  of  nature  which  the  later  poet 
sees.  If  the  external  features  of  nature  remain  the  same,  the  spirit 
of  men  in  relation  with  them  changes  ever.  But  even  if  we  admitted 
with  Mr.  Ruskin  that  Homer  was  as  sensitively  alive  to  the  delicate 
play  of  expression  on  the  mobile  countenance  of  nature  as  Keats  was, 
only  that  he  ascribed  it  to  some  god  and  that  Keats  did  not,  we  should 
be  constrained  to  ask,  does  Mr.  Ruskin  mean  that  Homer's  was  a 
more  correct  mode  of  embodying  that  animation  than  was  the  meta- 
phorical mode  of  Keats  ?  Are  we  to  believe  in  the  Pagan  nature- 
divinities  ?  Because  if  not,  and  if  yet  Mr.  Ruskin  admits  the 
animation  in  question,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  praises  Homer  and 
deems  the  metaphor  of  Keats  a  pleasant  falsehood  and  a  characteristic 
of  the  vicious  modern  manner.  Surely  we  owe  the  restoration  of 
our  faith  in  the  glorious  animation  of  nature  very  largely  to  Mr. 
Ruskin's  own  teaching,  which  makes  his  inconsistent  doctrine  on  this 
subject  of  metaphor  the  more  to  be  regretted.  What  makes  the 
language  of  our  poets  often  incorrect,  confused,  affected,  is  that  while 
they  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  a  life  and  a  spirit  in  nature, 
they  are  instructed  by  our  teachers  of  authority  that  this  feeling  is 
but  a  pretty  superstition,  allowable,  indeed,  in  poetry,  yet  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  true  belief.  Poetry,  therefore,  becomes  an  "  elegant 
pastime,*'  by  no  means  the  expression  of  our  deepest  and  most  earnest 
insight.  The  result  last  century  was  that  in  our  poetry  "  mountains 
nodded  drowsy  heads,"  and  "  flowers  sweated  beneath  the  night  dew." 
For  if  images  of  this  kind  be  delusions,  with  no  basis  in  truth,  the 
elegance  of  them  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  And 
people  at  that  time  thought  those  ideas  very  lovely  and  poetic  indeed. 
Even  now  many  of  our  most  intelligent  minds  believe 

**  Earth  goes  by  chemic  forces ;  Heaven's 
A  mecaniquo  celeste, 
And  heart  and  mind  of  human  kind 
A  watchwork  as  the  rest." — Clough. 

Others  of  us  believe  that  there  is  a  deity  indeed,  but  one  who,  having 
made  all  this,  only  watches  it  go,  and  occasionally  interferes  with  the 
order  of  it  to  prove  to  us  that  it  did  not  make  itself,  and  to  remind  us 
of  his  own  existence.  But  of  the  God  of  St.  Paul,  "  in  whom  we  (and 
all  other  things)  live,  move,  and  have  our  being,"  we  hear  very  little. 
If,  however,  it  were  permitted  in  so  enlightened  an  age  as  the  present 
to  broach  so  old-world  an  idea,  we  might  yet  believe  with  Homer 
that  there  is  a  great  sea-power,  a  Divinity  in  the  sea  as  well  as  a 
great  deal  of  salt-water ;  then  we  might  still  believe  with  the  great 
modern  poet,  with  whom  it  was  no  pretty  lie  but  a  profound  faith, 
that — 
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"  There  is  a  spirit  in  the  pathless  woods, 
A  presence  that  disturbs  us  with  the  joy 
Of  cleyated  thoughts,  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
"Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  bhie  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

I  think  it  especially  important  to  examine  the  position  which 
Mr.  Euskin  has  taken  in  this  question  in  his  third  volume  of  "  Modem 
Painters,"  because  it  tends  to  neutralise  the  noble  teaching  of  the 
second  volume,  to  which  our  art  owes  incalculable  benefit.  We  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  chapter  on  "  Imagination  Penetrative  "  (p.  163, 
vol.  ii.)  to  be  assured  of  the  inconsistency  of  his  doctrine  on  this  subject. 
As  an  instance  of  what  he  means  by  Imagination  Penetrative,  ho 
quotes  from  Milton — 

**  Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 
With  cowsHps  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears." 

How  can  a  primrose  bo  forsaken,  or  cowslips  hang  pen&ive  heads  ? 
According  to  the  chapter  on  "  Pathetic  Fallacy,"  only  a  poet  of 
the  secondary  order  would  indulge  in  such  pretty  fallacies.  He  goes 
on,  however,  to  quote  Shakspeare's  image  of  "  pale  primroses  dying 
unmarried,  before  they  can  behold  bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength  ;  " 
yet  what  is  his  comment  here  ?  **  Observe  how  the  imagination  goes 
into  the  very  inmost  soul  of  every  flower,"  and  "  never  stops  on 
theii'  s^Dots  or  bodily  shape,"  which  last  remark  implies  a  half-censure 
of  Milton  for  describing  "  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet,"  that  being 
merely  a  touch  of  inferior  fancy,  that  mixes  with  and  mars  the  work 
of  imagination.  Again,  "  the  imagination  sees  the  heart  and  inner 
nature,  and  makes  them  felt,  but  is  often  obscure,  mysterious,  and 
interrupted  in  its  giving  of  outer  detail."  Even  in  the  case  of 
elaborate  imaginative  structures  such  as  those  of  Dante  and  Milton, 
the  poet's  work,  we  would  contend,  is  the  product  of  sheer  insight, 
whose  keen,  long,  ardent  gaze  into  the  eyes  of  nature,  hvmian  and 
material,  has  drawn  the  very  soul  out  of  her.  From  that  central 
point  to  whicli  the  seer  has  pierced,  all  parts  are  seen  in  their  own 
relative  proportion,  harmony,  hidden  meaning,  and  purpose  ;  and  the 
several  parts  that  are  chosen  and  united  in  his  work  form  a  perfect 
organic  structure,  because  they  are  conjoined,  not  according  to  the 
accidental  juxta])osition  in  which  the  vulgar  eye  may  chance  to  behold 
them  at  the  surface,  but  accordinor  to  the  eternal  affinities  thev  have 
m  nature  for  one  another.  The  parts  of  such  a  work  are  not  pieced 
arbitrarily  together;   they  have  chemical  affinity  for  one  another; 
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and  they  grow  up  into  an  organic  whole  in  the  creative  mind  of  the 
poet,  which  process  is  just  a  reproduction  in  small  of  the  grand 
organic  evolution  of  the  universe.  We  see  things  in  isolated  broken 
pieces ;  but  the  poet,  with  unerring  instinct  as  by  a  spirit  magnetism, 
brings  together  the  ^fragments  that  indeed  belong  to  one  another, 
and  so  forms  for  us  living  models  of  the  imiversal  kosmos.  In  this 
manner  great  artists  have  positively  created  new  individualities — 
or  at  least  gone  to  the  verge  of  creating  them.  If  the  idea  of  an 
imaginary  living  creature  were  perfectly  sufficient  and  self-consistent, 
it  would  actually  live.  But  if  in  the  course  of  ages  mind  ever  came 
to  evolve  creations  in  the  same  sense  as  mind  itself  seems  now  to 
be  evolved  from  material  organisation,  such  creatures  would  probably 
transcend  the  minds  we  know  as  much  as  these  minds  transcend  the 
bodily  organisation.  Meanwhile  great  imaginations  approach  such 
a  goal.  There  is  the  Dragon  of  Turner  in  the  Jason  of  his  Liber 
Studiorimi;  the  terrible  Lombard  Griffin,  so  intensely  portrayed 
by  Euskin  ;  the  Satan  of  Milton  ;  the  Caliban  of  Shakspeare.  That 
creature  may  have  actually  breathed  or  may  actually  breathe  some 
day,  he  seems  so  real,  so  possible.  This  doctrine  that  aU  real  poetry 
tells  the  most  fundamental  truth  about  things,  instead  of  being 
merely  a  play  of  pretty  or  pathetic  fallacies,  an  elegant  relaxation 
for  after  dinner,  as  modern  critics  seem  to  conceive,  I  venture  to 
propound  as  having  the  sanction  of  no  mean  critic — Aristotle.  For 
Aristotle,  while  defining  poetry  "viewed  generally"  as  fxtfjiiifnc,  yet 
explains  that  he  does  not  mean  such  imitation  as  modem  photo- 
graphy might  represent.  "  Poetry,"  he  explains,  "  represents  actions 
less  ordinary  and  interchanged,  and  endows  them  with  more  rareness," 
than  is  found  in  nature.  The  poet's  business  is  "  not  to  tell  events 
as  they  have  actually  happened,  but  as  they  might  possibly  happen. 
"  Poetry  is  more  sublime  and  more  philosophical  than  history. 
We  contend  then  for  Aristotle's  definition  of  poetry  as  fiifiiiins,  the 
imitative  art,  as  on  the  whole  the  best  and  most  helpful.  And  I 
have  merely  wished  here  in  passing  to  strengthen  my  argument  by 
showing  that  the  principles  I  apply  to  defend  the  use  of  metaphor 
are  of  universal  application  in  all  departments  of  poetrJ^  Thus  I 
might  proceed  to  show  that  there  is  more  essential  truth  in  the  few 
lines  embodying  Spenser's  symbolic  impersonations  of  the  vices 
(envy,  gluttony,  jealousy,  &c.),  than  could  be  expressed  in  as  many 
pages  of  abstract  dissertation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Wordsworth,  in  the  course  of  those  few 
discussions  of  his  on  the  principles  of  Poetry  which  are  worth  their 
weight  in  gold  (considering  how  little  scientific  standard  criticism 
our  language  can  boast  in  comparison  with  the  portentous  amount  of 
smart,  conceited,  futile  Babel-utterances  with  which  the  weekly  press 
teems  to   our  bewilderment)— it  is  unfortunate  that  Wordsworth 
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himself  should  have  used  some  unguarded  language  relative  to  the 
question  we  are  here  discussing.  He  says  that  imagination  "  confers 
additional  properties  on  an  object,  or  abstracts  from  it  some  of  those 
which  it  actually  possesses."  (Preface  to  Edit,  of  1815  of  Poet. 
Works.)  He  gives  several  instances  of  this,  which  it  may  be  well 
for  us  to  examine.     First  from  Milton — 

"  As  when  far  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds.'* 

No  fleet  hangs  in  the  clouds.  But  the  poet,  professing  to  describe 
the  appearance  of  a  fleet  far  out  at  sea,  describes  it  exactly  by  these 
terms,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  picture  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
actual  appearance.  Wordsworth  next  quotes  from  his  own  perfect 
descriptive  poetry,  "  Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  stock-dove  broods." 
The  word  "broods,''  Wordsworth  himself  remarks,  conveys  the 
manner  in  which  the  bird  reiterates  and  prolongs  the  soft  note,  as 
if  participating  in  a  still  and  quiet  satisfaction  like  that  which  may 
be  supposed  inseparable  from  the  continuous  process  of  incubation. 
Now  it  is  probably  true,  scientifically  as  well  as  poetically,  that  the 
bird  delights  in,  and  broods  over  its  own  note,  while  his  mate  is 
sitting  near  upon  their  eggs.     Again — 

"  0  cuckoo,  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ?  " 

If  the  poet,  looking  up  at  the  grey  cuckoo  in  the  tree,  were  to 
address  it  as  a  voice  rather  than  a  bird,  the  thought  would  not 
be  pleasing,  but  absurd,  because  untrue  and  afiected.  But  we  may 
conceive  him  wandering  meditatively  about  Rydal,  as  was  his  wont, 
lying  upon  the  fresh  green  grass,  and  listening,  to  that  beloved  voice 
of  the  spring,  with  all  its  old,  sweet,  sad  associations.  Has  not  that 
cuckoo-voice  become  part  of  ourselves,  a  liuk  of  our  hearts  to  some 
long  and  lovely  past  ?  Has  not  that  quiet  happy  voice,  falling  into 
the  hearts  of  lovers,  beating  very  close  to  one  another,  thrilled  them 
into  a  yet  dearer  fusion  ?  And  when  sucli  lovers  have  been  parted, 
has  not  this  gentle  voice  imited  them  in  spirit  again  as  they  listened  ? 
Is  not  the  cuckoo  voice  indeed  all  this,  the  very  spirit  of  our  English 
luring,  quite  as  much,  nay,  how  very  much  more,  than  it  is  the  love- 
caU  of  one  individual  male  cuckoo  ?  The  poet  has  told  us  one  truth, 
and  the  naturalist  may  tell  us  another.  The  one  "lies"  and  "alters 
nature  "  quite  as  little  as  the  other.  Wordsworth's  genius  steals  like 
moonlight,  silent  and  imaware,  into  many  a  hidden  nook  that  seemed 
barren  and  formless  before,  but  now  teems  with  shy  and  rare  love- 
liness as  of  herb  and  flower ;  yet  the  moonlight  only  reveals  what  is 
already  latent  there.  Creative,  indeed,  are  these  isolated  images 
and  metaphors,  having  a  vital  truth  and  coherence   of  their  own, 
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quite  as  real  as  that  of  the  vaster  completed  works  of  high  art ;  and 
while  in  the  highest  work  these  subordinate  features  will  have  their 
meaning  in  strict  subordination  to  the  whole,  yet  criticism  is  wrong 
to  ignore  and  decry  beauty  of  detail,  which,  if  genuine,  is  itself  the 
offspring  of  the  same  quickening,  creative  spark,  fusing  diverse 
elements  into  one.  Though  Keats  was  no  weakling  of  the  Kirke 
"VVTiite  stamp,  to  be  "  snuffed  out  by  an  article,*'  one  pain  more  might 
have  been  spared  him  on  his  consumptive  deathbed,  if  his  critic 
could  have  been  less  malignant,  and  intelligent  enough  to  compre- 
hend that  if  unity  of  plan  be  all  in  all,  and  the  character  of  the 
details  of  no  importance,  then  a  sjonmetrical  periwig,  or  a  smart 
review,  or  a  sensation  story,  would  be  nobler  than  Endymion, — which 
is  absurd. 

Wo  now  pass  to  some  instance  of  what  Mr.  Ruskin  terms  "  pathetic 
fallacy"  proper.  Mr.  Ruskin  takes  one  from  Mr.  Kingsley's  pathetic 
ballad,  '^  Sands  of  Dee."  Of  Mary,  who  was  drowned  in  calling  the 
cattle  home  across  the  sands  of  Dee,  he  sings — 

"  They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 
The  cruel  crawling  foam." 

Now,  how  can  foam  be  cruel  ?  Mr.  Euskin  admits  there  is  a  dramatic 
propriety  in  the  expression  ;  I  mean,  that  the  feeling  with  which  a 
spectator  would  regard  the  foam  in  these  circumstances  is  correctly 
expressed ;  but  he  contends  that  the  reason  in  this  condition  is 
unhinged  by  grief:  foam  is  not  cruel,  whether  we  fancy  it  so  or  not. 
He  admits  that  a  person  feeling  it  so  will  probably  be  higher  in 
nature  than  one  who  should  feel  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  contends 
that  there  is  a  third  order  of  natures  higher  than  either — ^natures 
which  control  such  fallacious  feelings  by  the  force  of  their  intellects. 
Such  men  know  and  feel  too  much  of  the  past  and  future,  and  all 
things  beside  and  around  that  which  immediately  affects  them,  to  be 
shaken  by  it.  Thus  the  high  creative  poet  might  be  thought  im- 
passive (shallow  people  think  Dante  stern)  because  he  has  a  great 
centre  of  reflection  and  knowledge  in  which  he  stands  serene,  and 
watches  the  feeling,  as  it  were,  from  far  off.  We  must  admit  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  this  fine  criticism ;  yet  we  must  remark  upon 
it  that  it  is  one  thing  to  bo  washed  away  from  our  anchorage  of 
reason — which,  however,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  admits,  there  are  circum- 
stances wherein  we  should  not  think  it  a  proof  of  men's  nobleness 
not  to  be — and  another  to  be  tossed  up  and  down  on  the  strong 
billows  of  feelings,  holding  yet  fast  to  the  anchor  of  reason.  I  mean 
that  the  influence  of  feeling  on  our  intellects  need  not  necessarily  be 
a  distorting  influence  ;  feeling  may  teach  us  what  we  could  not  learn 
without  it.  Love,  e.(/.,  may  often  blind  us  to  the  defects  of  a  beloved 
person,  and  so  far  confuse  our  judgment ;  yet  since  love  puts  tu 
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en  rapport,  in  sympatliy  with,  that  person,  it  imparts  insight,  and  gives 
wider  and  more  essential  data  for  the  exercise  of  the  understanding. 
The  man  to  whom  a  primrose  is  "  a  yellow  primrose  and  nothing 
more,"  by  no  means  knows  it  correctly  because  he  does  not  feel  any 
love  for  it  or  interest  in  it.  He  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it  except 
the  name.  A  dispassionate  judgment  means  too  often  a  blind  undis- 
criminating  judgment  formed  by  men  who  want  those  fine  inner 
organs  of  sensibility  without  which  the  data  for  a  true  judgment  are 
necessarily  wanting  ;  and  the  stupid  judgment  of  a  cynic  is  infinitely 
more  mischievous  than  that  of  a  warm  partisan,  because  it  has  the 
credit  of  exceptional  impartiality  and  freedom  from  "  prejudice.'' 

Let  us  examine  this  special  instance  of  pathetic  fallacy  from 
Kingsley.  What  and  whence  is  this  impression  of  cruelty  in  the 
foam  ?  Is  it  not  the  appropriate  expression  of  a  sense  that  comes 
over  us  in  such-like  terrible  circumstances  that  there  is  on  the  outside 
of  our  weak  wills  and  impotent  understandings  some  mysterious 
destiny  manifesting  itself  especially  in  that  fixed  and  iron-boimd 
order  of  Nature  so  pitiless  towards  us  when,  in  our  often  innocent 
ignorance,  we  happen  to  be  caught  into  the  blind  whirl  of  its  relent- 
less machinery  ?  For  then  it  whirls  on  and  crushes  not  only  the 
living  flesh  and  blood  itself  has  wrought  so  cunningly,  but  too  often, 
alas  !  as  it  seems,  our  very  human  reason — the  tenderest  and  holiest 
of  human  sensibilities.  In  the  coolest  blood  regarding  such  a  spectacle, 
I  ask  how  shall  we  express  the  facts  of  it  ?  The  ancients  had  their 
cruel  gods  and  their  blind  fate.  Our  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  if  faith 
we  have  at  all,  is  in  a  Supreme  Being  whose  nature  we  can  best  conceive 
by  naming  Him  Love.  And  yet  he  who  does  not  feel  the  weary  burden 
and  the  mystery  of  all  this  unintelligible  world — he  who  does  not 
confess  what  a  feeble  glimmer  is  all  our  boasted  light — that  he  is  an 
infant  crjdng  in  the  dark,  and  with  no  language  but  a  cry — he  has 
not  had  the  data  upon  which  to  form  a  real  philosophy.  What,  then, 
is  it  worth  ?  As  men,  as  wise  men,  we  must  feel  these  terrible  realities 
in  the  core  of  our  beings.  If  we  still  retain  our  faith,  after  this,  well 
and  good.  But  how  shall  we  express  the  bewildered  anguish  of  the 
spirit  in  such  seasons  of  calamity  ?  To  me  it  seems  as  inevitable,  and 
therefore  as  proper  as  it  is  natural,  that  we  should  upbraid  the  instru- 
ment— the  second  cause — the  cruel  crawling  sea-foam  that  swallowed 
up  the  innocent  one  we  loved.  Let  the  philosopher  at  least  furnish  us 
with  correcter  formulae  for  the  expression  of  the  feeling  due  from  us 
as  hiunan  beings  on  such  occasions  as  this. 

Mr.  Ruskin  again  quotes  a  very  affecting  ballad  from  Casimir  de 
la  Vigne,  as  an  instance  of  what  he  thinks  the  highest  manner 
where  the  poet  refuses  to  let  himself  be  carried  away  by  the  horror 
of  the  incident  he  relates,  and  simply  pictures  the  dreadful,  naked, 
physical  fact  of  it  without  any  comment,  impressing  us  far  more 
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than  If  lie  had  indulged  in  any  pathetic  fancies  of  his  own  about  it. 
There  is  to  be  a  ball  at  the  French  ambassador's,  and  a  fair  young 
girl  is  dressing  for  it.  All  the  little  nothings  she  babbles  to  her  maid 
while  beautifying  herself — she  is  to  meet  her  lover — are  told  just  as 
she  would  say  them,  when  a  spark  catches  her  dress,  and  she  is  burnt 
to  death.     What  is  the  result  ?     The  poet  only  teUs  us — 

**  On  disait,  pauvre  Constance ! 
Et  on  dansait  jusq'au  jonr 
Chez  rambassadeur  de  France." 

Now  we  do  not  believe  with  Mr.  Ruskin  that  dark  fallacious  thoughts 
occurred  to  the  poet  here,  and  that  he  resolutely  put  them  by  because 
he  philosophically  held  them  to  be  false.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
highest  poet  is  '* unparticipating  in  the  passions"  he  depicts,  as 
Coleridge  affirms  of  Shakspeare ;  he  is  by  turns  in  the  situations  of  the 
characters  he  represents ;  and  here  the  emotion  is  so  genuine,  that 
the  poet's  philosophy  would  have  been  torn  to  tatters  by  it,  for  indeed 
such  a  philosophy  would  only  have  waited  the  rending  of  reality. 

But  in  cases  of  sudden  intense  emotion,  metaphor,  which  implies 
some  degree  of  reflection  on  the  circumstance,  is  for  the  most  part 
out  of  place.  Thought  is  overwhelmed  by  feeling, — the  bare  fearful 
fact,  that  alone  we  see  and  know,  we  can  but  relate  that.  The  poet 
here  feels  and  relates  just  as  a  witness  fresh  from  the  incident  would 
do.  This  bare  relation  is  the  most  appropriate  to  the  incident  related. 
But  when  reflection  upon  an  afflicting  circimistance  is  possible  and 
natural,  then  metaphor  and  brief  comment  may  be  most  appropriate 
to  the  fullest  impression  derivable  from  the  circumstance.  Words- 
worth, therefore,  comments  a  good  deal  on  what  he  relates  (some- 
times unduly,  but  usually  with  eflect),  because  he  does  not  love  violent 
passion,  rapid  action,  stirring  overwhelming  situations.  We  will 
only  add  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  how  fully  we  coincide  in  all 
Mr.  Ruskin's  remarks  on  the  false,  affected,  confused  employment  of 
metaphor  and  so-called  "  poetic  language,"  characteristic  of  inferior 
versification.  "  Simply  bad  writing  may  almost  always  be  known  by 
its  adoption  of  these  fanciful  metaphorical  expressions  as  a  sort  of 
current  coin." 

One  more  striking  instance  where  what  seems  to  be  pathetic  fallacy 
may  be  argued  to  be  philosophically  true — though  to  the  poet  him- 
self the  revelation  was  made  rather  through  feeling  and  imagination 
than  through  reasoning — we  may  take  from  Keats.  Instead  of 
treating  our  true  poets  as  amusing  liars,  I  would  often  rather  go  to 
them  for  solid  intellectual  food  than  to  the  professed  dealers  in  that 
article.     In  the  Endymion,  Keats  says — 

"  For  I  have  ever  thought  that  (love)  might  bless 
The  world  with  benefits  unknowingly." 
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And  again^ 

"  Who  of  men  can  tell 
That  flowers  would  bloom,  or  that  green  fruit  would  swell 
To  melting  pulp,  that  fish  would  have  bright  mail. 
The  earth  its  dower  of  river,  wood,  and  vale, 
The  meadows  runnels,  runnels  pebble-stones, 
The  seed  its  harvest,  or  the  lute  its  tones, 
Tones  ravishment,  or  ravishment  its  sweet, 
If  human  souls  did  never  kiss  and  greet  ?  ** 

Now  wo  will  only  briefly  Indicate  the  principle  that  it  is  our  human 
love,  our  power  of  loving,  that  gives  these  beautiful  things  a  being  as 
we  know  them,  for  their  being,  though  partly  external  to  us,  ia  also 
partly  engendered  by  contact  with  human  minds  and  hearts.  Are 
not  the  forces  which  seem  to  constitute  material  things,  with  all 
their  strength,  healthfulness,  and  beauty,  forces  cognate  to  Love, 
which  is  the  aflBnity  and  attraction  of  diverse  spirits  for  one  another  ? 
Physical  attraction,  which  implies  also  difference  and  repidsion,  is 
love  in  its  lowest  stage  of  development.  And  what  is  the  order,  the 
law,  according  to  which  the  highest  human  love  is  developed  ?  We 
pass  upward  from  cohesion  to  chemical  aflBnities,  but  it  is  in  the  first 
faint  fringes  of  the  organic  world  that  love  dawns  in  her  own  proper 
form.  There  are  sexes  in  plants,  and  often  the  pistil  of  one  flower 
needs  to  be  fertilised  by  the  pollen  from  another  before  it  can  become 
productive ;  in  animals,  the  lower  love  is  literally  present,  till  in 
man  it  becomes  transfigured  into  its  own  proper  spiritual  and  heavenly 
being  ;  and  without  this  for  an  end  and  aim,  where  would  cohesion 
and  all  the  lower  forces  be  ?  The  poet  says  this  in  a  different  way. 
Looking  at  things  as  they  are  in  life,  in  the  concrete,  his  quick 
sympathetic  insight  has  discerned  this  essential  truth.  Philosophical 
analysis  may  reach  it  in  a  different  way.  When,  therefore,  we  attri- 
bute to  nature  a  sympathy  with  our  moods,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
we  are  not  under  an  amiable  delusion  ;  the  intuition  is  true,  although 
the  shape  it  assumes  may  not  always  be  scientifically  correct.  Nature, 
like  man,  has  her  bright,  rich,  joyous,  and  her  desolate,  decajang 
phases ;  in  joy  we  feel  the  former  most,  in  sorrow  we  feel  and  discern 
more  especially  the  latter.  We  may  indulge  these  feelings  to  a  morbid 
degree  and  see  things  too  brightly  or  too  gloomily ;  but  the  sense 
of  a  sjTnpathy  in  nature  has  its  basis  in  fact. 

Li  concluding,  we  must  touch  for  a  moment  on  Mr.  Ruskin's 
assertion  that  metaphor  and  pathetic  fallacy  are  characteristic  rather 
of  the  secondary  than  of  the  primary  order  of  poets — an  asser- 
tion which  we  do  not  think  the  facts  of  the  case  will  bear  out. 
We  have  already  given  a  reason  for  the  rarity  of  such  forms  of 
thought  in  very  early  poetry ;  but  for  their  rarity  in  classical  poetry 
another  reason  may  be  given.     Li  Oriental  poetry  they  are  very  usual^ 
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because  such  forms  of  thought  are  much  more  appropriate  to  the 
Oriental  genius.  Look  at  the  profound  and  mystic  symbolism  of 
Egyptian,  Persian,  Phoenician,  or  Indian  mythology ;  to  those  races 
the  material  ever  appeared  as  a  fihn  floating  upon  the  deeps  of 
spirit — a  film  not  merely  transparent,  but  itself  very  spirit,  only 
cooled  as  it  were,  solidified,  and  become  gross.  The  bold  hyperbole 
of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian  love  and  war  poetry  is  essential  to  the 
genius  of  the  Oriental  nature.  But  in  the  classical  spirit  there  is 
little  sense  of  the  ii^  ilnite,  vague,  mysterious :  the  difibrent  subject- 
matters  on  which  intelligence  can  be  exercised  are  viewed  apart, 
not  in  their  occult  relationships :  all  delight  is  in  the  sunny  present 
life,  in  that  which  is  pleasant,  symmetrical,  clear,  definite.  'What 
palpable,  complete,  satisfying  symmetry;  what  bright  beauty  of 
material  and  structure  in  those  consummate  temples,  fragments 
though  they  be,  on  and  about  the  Acropolis  at  Athens !  How  full 
is  the  sunlight  blaze  upon  their  golden  peristyles  under  the  blue  sky 
overlooking  the  blue  sea  !  how  black  and  sharp-cut  the  shadows 
beside  them !  There  is  sorrow  and  fate  with  the  Greeks  as  with 
others ;  but  it  stands  by  itself,  quite  apart  from  the  joy.  In  a 
Gothic  cathedral  all  is  dusk,  sublime,  mysterious,  teeming  with 
vague  symbol — at  once  secretion  and  food  of  the  imagination.  Light 
and  shadow  are  married  and  mingled  ;  the  light  is  dim  and  religious; 
derives  a  spiritual  glory  from  its  very  fellowship  with  darkness; 
while  the  gloom  becomes  half  luminous  and  opalescent  from  its 
fellowship  with  the  light.  **  Our  sweetest  songs,"  the  modem  poet 
sings,  "are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought."  And  yet,  with 
respect  to  Homer,  does  not  even  Homer  take  the  heart-broken  old 
man,  when  he  leaves  the  tent  of  Agamemnon  empty-handed,  back 
by  the  shore  of  the  noXvc/Aoiff^oio  OaXafforiQ  ?  Has  this  magnificent 
epithet  for  the  sea  no  reference  to  the  lonely,  stormful,  sorrowful 
spirit  of  the  old  man  as  he  walked  by  the  long,  lone  surges  of  it  ? 
This  surely  is  not  a  purely  physically  -  descriptive  epithet,  like 
olvoTra  irovTov,  But  go  on  to  -3i]schylus,  and  what  will  Mr.  Ruskin 
say  to  his  dylipiOiioy  yiXavfia,  "  the  innumerable  smile  or  laugh  of  the 
sea  ?"  In  Theocritus,  again,  assuredly  metaphor  and  pathetic  fallacy 
may  be  found  (notably  in  the  first  idyl).  The  pathetic  fallacy  in 
Shakspeare's  exquisite  poem,  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  "  No  grass,  herb, 
leaf,  or  weed  but  stole  his  blood  and  seemed  with  him  to  bleed  ;  this 
solemn  sjonpathy  poor  Venus  noteth,"  &c.,  is  adapted  directly  from  the 
Sicilian  poet  Bion's  "Lament  for  Adonis."  Again,  that  beautiful 
poem  of  Moschus — the  Epitaph  of  Bion — (3rd  idyl)  abounds  in 
similar  pathetic  fallacy.  Do  not  Virgil  and  Catullus  (no  mean 
poets,  surely)  abound  in  graphic  and  approi)riato  poetic  metaphors  ? 
Mr.  Tennyson's  "dividing  the  swift  mind  in  act  to  throw,"  in 
"  Morte  d' Arthur,"  is  of  course  from  Virgil.  Let  us  pass  to  Christian 
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poetry.  We  have  shown  that  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  find  these 
forms  of  thought  in  modem  than  in  classical  poetry,  and  that  by  no 
means  because  modern  taste  is  more  vicious,  but  because  the  very 
conditions  of  life  and  thought  are  changed.  In  the  early  mediaeval 
poets,  indeed,  we  have  more  allegory  and  elaborate  symbolism  than 
metaphor  and  pathetic  fallacy — our  science  and  our  popular  theology 
setting  themselves  alike  in  opposition  to  our  poetic  insight  and 
aspirations — so  that  our  poets,  striving  to  link  the  two  spheres  of 
the  universe  together,  do  it  in  a  confused,  halting  manner,  like 
children  stealing  a  forbidden  pleasure  when  the  eye  of  the  governing 
intellect  is  for  a  moment  turned  away.  But  the  colossal  poem  of 
Dante  forms,  we  may  say,  one  grand  sustained  metaphor.  And 
realistic  Chaucer  too,  has  he  not  written  "The  House  of  Fame," 
"The  Flower  and  the  Leaf/'  "The  Eomaunt  of  the  Rose?"  But 
Petrarch  is  full  of  metaphor  and  pathetic  fallacy  proper,  as,  had 
we  space,  we  might  prove.  Coming  on  to  Shakspeare,  in  him 
these  tendencies  of  thought  and  feeling  already  assume  their 
modem  expression.  Confining  ourselves  to  his  sonnets  and  poems, 
we  open  them  almost  at  random ;  and  in  "  The  Rape  of  Lucrece " 
we  find  "  a  voice  dammed  up  with  woe ;"  "  sorrow  ebbs,  being 
blown  with  wind  of  words;"  and  the  line  which  we  regard  as 
one  of  the  intensest  in  poetry,  "Stone  him  with  hardened  hearts, 
harder  than  stones,"  which,  moreover,  will  remind  the  intelligent 
of  a  very  modern  and  very  metaphorical  great  poet,  Shelley.  In  the 
description  of  the  hare-hunt  in  "  Venus  and  Adonis," — ^as  incisive, 
as  clear-cut  in  its  workmanship  as  any  gem  intaglio, — the  phrase 
occurs,  "  Each  envious  briar."  In  the  sonnets  we  have  "  The  earth 
doth  weep  the  sun  being  set."  Endless  instances  might  be  quoted 
from  Ben  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Drayton,  Drummond,  and  the  lesser 
Elizabethan  writers.  But  in  some  of  these,  legitimate  outgrowth  of 
metaphor  degenerates  into  parasitic  conceit,  as  it  did  too  often  in  our 
own  so-called  "  spasmodic "  poets ;  and  yet  in  neither  case  did  our 
literature  touch  the  base  and  frigid  affectations  of  such  writers  as 
are  lashed  in  the  "  Dunciad  "  of  Pope.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  our 
criticism  had  of  late  too  much  confounded  legitimate  and  genuine 
metaphor,  illustrative  of  the  poet's  main  design,  with  mere  discon- 
nected conceits  of  a  nimble  ingenious  fancy.  But  we  have  only  to 
compare  two  poems,  alike  sensuous  and  rich  in  imagery,  to  feel  the 
difference,  viz.,  the  "Venus  and  Adonis"  of  Shakspeare,  and  the 
"  Hero  and  Leander  "  of  Marlowe. 

RoDEN  Noel. 


VITTORIA. 
Chapter  XXX. 

EPISODES  OF  THE  REVOLT  AND  THE  WAR. 
THE   FIVE  DAYS   OF   MIIAN. 

The  some  hand  which  brought  Rinaldo's  letter  to  his  brother 
delivered  a  message  from  Barto  Bizzo,  bidding  Angelo  to  start  at 
once  and  head  a  stout  dozen  or  so  of  gallant  Swiss.  The  letter 
and  the  message  appeared  to  be  grievous  contradictions:  one  was 
evidently  a  note  of  depair,  while  the  other  sung  like  a  trumpet. 
But  both  were  of  a  character  to  draw  him  swiftly  on  to  Milan. 
He  sent  word  to  his  Lugano  friends,  naming  a  village  among  the 
mountains  between  Como  and  Varese,  that  they  might  join  him 
there  if  they  pleased. 

Towards  nightfall,  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  month,  he  stood  with 
a  small  band  of  Ticinese  and  Italian  fighting  lads  two  miles  distant 
from  the  city.  There  was  a  momentary  break  in  long  hours  of 
rain ;  the  air  was  full  of  inexplicable  sounds,  that  floated  over 
them  like  a  toning  of  multitudes  wailing  and  singing  fitfiilly  behind 
a  swaying  screen.  They  bent  their  heads.  At  intervals  a  sovereign 
stamp  on  the  pulsation  of  the  uproar  said,  distinct  as  a  voice  in  the 
ear — Cannon,  "  Milan's  alive  !  "  Angelo  cried,  and  they  streamed 
forward  under  the  hurry  of  stars  and  scud,  till  thumping  guns  and 
pattering  musket-shots,  the  long  big  boom  of  surgent  hosts,  and 
the  muffled  voluming  and  crash  of  storm-bells,  proclaimed  that  the 
insurrection  was  hot.  A  rout  of  peasants  bearing  immense  ladders 
met  them,  and  they  joined  with  cheers,  and  rushed  to  the  walls.  As 
yet  no  gate  was  in  the  possession  of  the  people.  The  walls  showed 
bayonet-points :  a  thin  hedge  of  steel  encircled  a  pit  of  fire.  Angelo 
resolved  to  break  through  at  once.  The  peasants  hesitated,  but  his 
o^vn  men  were  of  one  mind  to  follow,  and,  planting  his  ladder  in 
the  ditch,  he  rushed  up  foremost.  The  ladder  was  full  short ;  he 
called  out  in  German  to  a  soldier  to  reach  his  hand  down,  and  the 
butt-end  of  a  musket  was  dropped,  which  he  grasped,  and  by  this 
aid  sprang  to  the  jjarapet,  and  was  seized.  "  Stop,"  he  said,  '*  there's 
a  follow  below  with  my  brandy-flask  and  portmanteau."  The 
soldiers  were  Italians  ;  they  laughed,  and  hauled  away  at  man  after 
man  of  the  mounting  troop,  calling  alternately  **  brandy-flask ! " 
**  portmanteau ! "  as  each  one  raised  a  head  above  the  parapet. 
**  The  signor  has  a  good  supply  of  spirits  and  baggage,"  they 
remarked.  lie  gave  them  money  for  porterage,  saying,  "  You  see, 
the  gates  are  held  by  that  infernal  people,  and  a  quiet  traveller 
must  come  over  the  walls.     Viva  Tltalia!  who  follows  me?"     He 
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carried  away  three  of  those  present.  The  remainder  swore  that  they 
and  their  comrades  would  be  on  his  side  on  the  morrow.  Guided 
by  the  new  accession  to  his  force,  Angelo  gained  the  streets.  All 
shots  had  ceased ;  the  streets  were  lighted  with  torches  and  hand- 
lamps;  barricades  were  up  everywhere,  like  a  convulsion  of  the 
earth.  Tired  of  receiving  challenges  and  mounting  the  endless  piles 
of  stones,  he  sat  down  at  the  head  of  the  Corso  di  Porta  Nuova, 
and  took  refreshments  from  the  hands  of  ladies.  The  house-doors 
were  all  open.  The  ladies  came  forth  bearing  wine  and  minestra, 
meat  and  bread,  on  trays ;  and  quiet  eating  and  drinking,  and  forti- 
fying of  the  barricades,  went  on.  Men  were  rubbing  their  arms  and 
trying  rusty  gun-locks.  Few  of  them  had  not  seen  Barto  Rizzo 
that  day ;  but  Angelo  coidd  get  no  tidings  of  his  brother.  He  slept 
on  a  door-step,  dreaming  that  he  was  blown  about  among  the  angels 
of  heaven  and  hell  by  a  glorious  tempest.  Near  morning  an  officer 
of  volunteers  came  to  inspect  the  barricade  defences.  Angelo  knew 
him  by  sight ;  it  was  Luciano  Romara.  He  explained  the  position 
of  the  opposing  forces.  The  marshal,  he  said,  was  clearly  no  street- 
fighter.  Estimating  the  army  under  his  orders  in  Milan  at  from 
ten  to  eleven  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  guard  the  gates  and  the  waUs,  and  at  the  same  time  fight  the  city. 
Nor  could  he  provision  his  troops.  Yesterday  the  troops  had  made 
one  charge  and  done  mischief,  but  they  had  immediately  retired. 
"  And  if  they  take  to  cannonading  us  to-day,  we  shall  know  what 
that  means,"  Romara  concluded.  Angelo  wanted  to  join  him.  "  No, 
stay  here,"  said  Romara.  "  I  think  you  are  a  man  who  won't  give 
ground."  He  had  not  seen  either  Rinaldo  or  Ammiani,  but  spoke 
of  both  as  certain  to  be  rescued.  Rain  and  cannon  filled  the  weary 
space  of  that  day.  Some  of  the  barricades  fronting  the  city  gates 
had  been  battered  dowTi  by  nightfall;  they  were  restored  within 
an  hour.  Their  defenders  entered  the  houses  right  and  left  during 
the  cannonade,  waiting  to  meet  the  charge ;  but  the  Austrians  held 
ofi".  "They  have  no  plan,"  Romara  said  on  his  second  visit  of 
inspection ;  "  they  are  waiting  on  Fortune,  and  starve  meanwhile. 
"We  can  beat  them  at  that  business."  Romara  took  Angelo  and  his 
Swiss  away  with  him.  The  interior  of  the  city  was  abandoned  by 
the  Imperialists,  who  held  two  or  three  of  the  principal  buildings  and 
the  square  of  the  Duomo.  Clouds  were  driving  thick  across  the  cold- 
gleaming  sky  when  the  storm-bells  burst  out  with  the  wild  jubilee- 
music  of  insurrection — a  carol,  a  jangle  of  all  discord,  savage  as 
flame.  Every  church  of  the  city  lent  its  iron  tongue  to  the  peal ; 
and  now  they  joined  and  now  rolled  apart,  now  joined  again  and 
crashed  like  souls  shrieking  across  the  black  gulfs  of  an  earthquake ; 
they  swam  aloft  with  mournful  delirium,  tumbled  together,  were 
scattered  in  spray,  dissolved,  renewed,  died,  as  a  last  worn  wave 
casts  itself  on  an  uufooted  shore,  and  rang  again  as  through  rent 
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doorways,  became  a  clamorous  host,  an  iron  body,  a  pressure  as  of  a 
down-drawn  firmament,  and  once  more  a  hollow  vast,  as  if  the 
abysses  of  the  Circles  were  sounded  through  and  through.  To  the 
Milanese  it  was  an  intoxication ;  it  was  the  howling  of  madness  to 
the  Austrians — a  torment  and  a  terror :  they  could  neither  sing,  nor 
laugh,  nor  talk  under  it.  Where  they  stood  in  the  city,  the  troops 
could  barely  hear  their  officers'  call  of  command.  No  sooner  had 
the  bells  broken  out  than  the  length  of  every  street  and  Corso 
flashed  with  the  tri-coloured  flag;  musket-muzzles  peeped  from  the 
windows ;  men  with  great  squares  of  pavement  lined  the  roofe. 
Romara  mounted  a  stifi"  barricade  and  beheld  a  scattered  regiment 
running  the  gauntlet  of  storms  of  shot  and  missiles,  in  full  retreat 
towards  the  citadel.  On  they  came,  officers  in  front  for  the  charge, 
as  usual  with  the  Austrians ;  fire  on  both  flanks,  a  furious  mob  at  their 
heels,  and  the  barricade  before  them.  They  rushed  at  Romara,  and 
were  hurled  back,  and  stood  in  a  riddled  lump.  Suddenly  Romara 
knocked  up  the  rifles  of  the  couching  Swiss ;  he  yelled  to  the  houses 
to  stop  firing.  "Surrender  your  prisoners, — you  shall  pass,"  he 
called.  He  had  seen  one  dear  head  in  the  knot  of  the  soldiery.  No 
answer  was  given.  Romara,  with  Angelo  and  his  Swiss  and  the 
ranks  of  the  barricade,  poured  over  and  pierced  the  streaming  mass, 
steel  for  steel. 

"  Ammiani !  Ammiani  ! "  Romara  cried  ;  a  roar  from  the  other 
side,  "Barto  !  Barto  !  the  Great  Cat !"  met  the  cry.  The  Austrians 
struck  up  a  cheer  under  the  iron  derision  of  the  beUs ;  it  was  ludi- 
crous ;  it  was  as  if  a  door  had  slammed  on  their  mouths,  ringing 
tremendous  echoes  in  a  vaulted  roof.  They  stood  sweeping  fire  in 
two  oblong  lines ;  a  show  of  military  array  was  preserved  like  a 
tattered  robe,  till  Romara  drove  at  their  centre  and  left  the  retreat 
clear  across  the  barricade.  Then  the  whitecoats  were  seen  flowing 
over  it,  the  motly  surging  hosts  from  the  city  in  pursuit — foam  of  a 
storm-torrent  hurled  forward  by  the  black  tumidt  of  precipitous 
waters.  Angelo  fell  on  his  brother's  neck  ;  Romara  clasped  Carlo 
Ammiani.  These  two  were  being  marched  from  the  prison  to  the 
citadel  when  Barto  Rizzo,  who  had  prepared  to  storm  the  building, 
assailed  the  troops.  To  him  mainly  they  were  indebted  for  their 
rescue. 

Even  in  that  ecstasy  of  meeting,  the  young  men  smiled  at  the 
preternatural  transport  on  his  features  as  he  bounded  by  them,  mad 
for  slaughter,  and  mounting  a  small  brass  gun  on  the  barricade, 
sent  the  charges  of  shot  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  He  kissed  the 
black  lip  of  his  little  thunderer  in  a  rapture  of  passion  ;  called  it  his 
wife,  his  naked  wife  ;  the  best  of  mistresses,  who  spoke  only  when  he 
charged  her  to  speak ;  raved  that  she  was  fair,  and  liked  hugging ; 
that  she  was  true,  and  the  handsomest  daughter  of  Italy  ;  that  she 
would  be  the  mother  of  big  ones — ^none  better  than  herself,  though 
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they  were  mountains  of  sulphur  big  enough  to  make  one  gulp  of  an 
army. 

His  wife  in  the  flesh  stood  at  his  feet  with  a  hand-grenade  and  a 
rifle,  daggers  and  pistols  in  her  belt.  Her  face  was  black  with 
powder-smoke  as  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  She  looked  at  Rinaldo 
once,  and  Einaldo  at  her ;  both  dropped  their  eyes,  for  their  joy  at 
seeing  one  another  alive  was  mighty. 

Dead  Austrians  were  gathered  in  a  heap.  Dead  and  wounded 
Milanese  were  taken  into  the  houses.  "Wine  was  brought  forth  by 
ladies  and  household  women.  An  old  crutched  beggar,  who  had 
performed  a  deed  of  singular  intrepidity  in  himself  kindling  a  fire  at 
the  door  of  one  of  the  principal  buildings  besieged  by  the  people,  and 
who  showed  perforated  rags  with  a  comical  ejaculation  of  thanks  to 
the  Austrians  for  knowing  how  to  hit  a  scarecrow  and  make  a  beggar 
holy,  was  the  object  of  particular  attention.  Barto  seated  him  on  his 
gun,  saying  that  his  mistress  and  beauty  was  honoured ;  ladies  were 
proud  in  waiting  on  the  fine  frowsy  old  man.  It  chanced  during 
that  morning  that  Wilfrid  Pierson  had  attached  himself  to  lieutenant 
Jenna's  regiment  as  a  volunteer.  He  had  no  arms,  nothing  but  a 
huge  white  umbrella,  under  which  he  walked  dry  in  the  hea^'y  rain, 
and  passed  through  the  fire  like  an  impassive  spectator  of  queer 
events.  Angelo's  Swiss  had  captured  them,  and  the  mob  were 
maltreating  them  because  they  declined  to  shout  for  this  valorous 
ancient  beggarman.  "  No  doubt  he's  a  capital  fellow,"  said  Jenna ; 
**  but  *  Viva  Sottocorni '  is  not  my  language  ; "  and  the  spirited  little 
subaltern  repeated  his  "  Excuse  me  "  with  very  good  temper,  while 
one  knocked  off"  his  shako,  another  tugged  at  his  coat-skirts.  Wilfrid 
sang  out  to  the  Guidascarpi,  and  the  brothers  sprang  to  him  and 
set  them  free ;  but  the  mob,  like  any  other  wild  beast  gorged  with 
blood,  wanted  play,  and  urged  Barto  to  insist  that  these  victims 
should  shout  the  viva  in  exaltation  of  their  hero. 

"Is  there  a  finer  voice  than  mine?"  said  Barto,  and  he  roared 
the  *viva'  like  a  melodious  bull.  Yet  Wilfrid  saw  that  he  had 
been  recognised.  In  the  hour  of  triumph  Barto  Rizzo  had  no  lust 
for  petty  vengeance.  The  magnanimous  devil  plumped  his  gorge 
contentedly  on  victory.  His  ardour  blazed  from  his  swarthy  crimson 
features  like  a  blown  fire,  when  scouts  came  running  down  with  word 
that  all  about  the  Porta  Camosina,  Madonna  del  Carmine,  and  the 
Gardens,  the  Austrians  were  reaping  the  white  flag  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  district.  Thitherward  his  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  Tedeschi ! ' 
led  the  boiling  tide.  Rinaldo  drew  Wilfrid  and  Jenna  to  an  open 
doonv^ay,  counselling  the  latter  to  strip  the  gold  from  his  coat  and 
speak  his  Italian  in  monosyllables.  A  woman  of  the  house  gave  her 
promise  to  shelter  and  to  pass  them  forward.  Romara,  Ammiam", 
and  the  Guidascarpi,  went  straight  to  the  Casa  Gonfalonieri,  where 
they  hoped  to  see  stray  members  of  the  Coimcil  of  War,  and  hear  a 
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correction  of  certain  unpleasant  rumours  concerning  the  dealings  of 
the  Provisional  Government  with  Charles  Albert.  The  first  crack  of 
fl  division  between  the  patriot  force  and  the  aristocracy  commenced 
this  day  ;  the  day  following,  it  was  a  breach. 

A  little  before  dusk  the  bells  of  the  city  ceased  their  hammering, 
and  when  they  ceased,  all  noises  of  men  and  musketry  seemed  childish. 
The  woman  who  had  promised  to  lead  Wilfrid  and  Jenna  towards  the 
citadel,  feared  no  longer  either  for  herself  or  them,  and  passed  thorn 
on  up  the  Corso  Francesco  past  the  Contrada  del  Monte.  Jenna 
pointed  out  the  Duchess  of  Graiitli's  house,  saying,  "  By  the  way, 
the  Lenkensteins  are  here ;  they  left  Venice  last  week.  Of  course 
you  know,  or  don't  you  ? — and  there  they  must  stop,  I  suppose." 
Wilfrid  nodded  an  immediate  good-bye  to  him,  and  crossed  to  the 
house-door.  His  eccentric  fashion  of  acting  had  given  him  fame  in 
the  army,  but  Jenna  stormed  at  it  now,  and  begged  him  to  come 
on  and  present  himself  to  General  Schoneck  or  to  General  Wohlim- 
Icib,  if  not  to  General  Pierson.  Wilfrid  refused  even  to  look  behind 
him.  In  fact,  it  was  a  part  of  the  gallant  fellow's  coxcombry  (or 
nationality)  to  play  the  Englishman.  He  remained  fixed  by  the 
house-door  till  midnight,  when  a  body  of  men  in  the  garb  af  citizens, 
volubly  and  violently  Italian  in  their  talk,  struck  thrice  at  the 
door.  Wilfrid  perceived  Count  Lenkcnstein  among  them.  The  ladies 
Bianca,  Anna,  and  Lena,  issued  mantled  and  hooded  between  the 
lights  of  two  barricade  watch-fires.  Wilfrid  stepped  after  them. 
They  had  the  pass-word,  for  the  barricades  were  crossed.  The 
captain  of  the  head-barricade  in  the  Corso  demurred,  requiring  a 
counter-sign.  Straightway  he  was  cut  down.  He  blew  an  alarm- 
call,  when  up  sprang  a  himdred  torches.  The  band  of  Germans 
dashed  at  the  barricade  as  at  the  tusks  of  a  boar.  They  were  picked 
men,  most  of  them  officers,  but  a  scanty  number  in  the  thick  of  an 
armed  populace.  Wilfrid  saw  the  lighted  passage  into  a  great 
house,  and  thither,  throwing  out  his  arms,  he  bore  the  affrighted 
group  of  ladies,  as  a  careful  shepherd  might  do.  Returning  to  Count 
Lenkenstein's  side,  ''Where  are  they?"  the  count  said,  in  mortal 
dread.  "  Safe,"  Wilfrid  replied.  The  count  frowcied  at  him  inqui- 
sitively. "  Cut  your  way  through,  and  on  ! "  he  cried  to  three  or 
lour  who  hung  near  him ;  and  these  went  to  the  slaughter. 

**  Why  do  you  stand  by  me,  sir  ?  "  said  the  count. 

Interior  barricades  were  pouring  their  combatants  to  the  spot ; 
Count  Lenkenstein  was  plunged  upon  the  door-steps.  Wilfrid  gained 
half  a  minute's  parley  by  shouting  in  his  foreign  accent,  "  Would  you 
hurt  an  Englishman  ?  "  Some  one  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  helping 
to  raise  the  count,  hurried  them  both  into  the  house. 

**  You  must  make  excuses  for  popular  fury  in  times  like  these,"  the 
stranger  observed. 

The  Austrian  nobleman  asked  him  stiffly  for  his  name.     The  name 
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of  Count  Aimniani  was   given.      "I  think  you  know   it,"  Carlo 
added. 

"  You  escaped  from  your  lawful  imprisonment  this  day,  did  you 
not  ? — ^you  and  your  cousin,  the  assassin.  I  talk  of  law  !  I  might 
as  justly  talk  of  honour.     Who  lives  here  ?  " 

Carlo  contained  himself  to  answer,  "The  present  occupant  is, 
I  believe,  if  I  have  hit  the  house  I  was  seeking,  the  countess 
d'lsoreUa." 

"  My  family  were  placed  here,  sir  ?  "  Coxmt  Lenkenstein  inquired 
of  Wilfrid.  But  Wilfrid's  attention  was  frozen  by  the  sight  of 
Vittoria's  lover.  A  wifely  call  of  "  Adalbert "  from  above  quiets 
the  count's  anxiety. 

"  Countess  d'Isorella,"  he  said.  "  I  know  that  woman.  She 
belongs  to  the  secret  cabinet  of  Carlo  Alberto — a  woman  with  three 
edges.  Did  she  not  visit  you  in  prison  two  weeks  ago  ?  I  speak  to 
you,  Count  Ammiani.  She  applied  to  the  archduke  and  the  mai-shal 
for  permission  to  visit  you.  It  was  accorded.  To  the  devil  with 
our  days  of  benignity !  She  was  from  Turin.  The  shuffle  has  made 
her  my  hostess  for  the  nonce.  I  will  go  to  her.  You,  sir,"  the 
count  turned  to  Wilfrid — "  you  will  stay  below.  Are  you  in  the  pay 
of  the  insurgents  ?  " 

Wilfrid,  the  weakest  of  human  beings  where  women  were  involved 
with  him,  did  one  of  the  hardest  things  which  can  task  a  young  man's 
fortitude :  he  looked  his  superior  in  the  face,  and  neither  blenched, 
nor  frowned,  nor  spoke. 

Ammiani  sj^oke  for  him.    "  There  is  no  pay  given  in  our  ranks." 

"The  license  to  rob  is  supposed  to  be  an  equivalent,"  said  the 
count. 

Countess  d'Isorella  herself  came  down  stairs,  with  profuse  apologies 
for  the  absence  of  all  her  male  domestics,  and  many  delicate  dimples 
about  her  mouth  in  uttering  them.  Her  look  at  Ammiani  struck 
Wilfrid  as  having  a  peculiar  burden  either  of  meaning  or  of  passion 
in  it.  The  count  grimaced  angrily  when  he  heard  that  his  sister 
Lena  was  not  yet  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  a  walk  to  the  citadel.  "I 
fear  you  must  all  be  my  guests,  for  an  hour  at  least,"  said  the 
countess. 

Wilfrid  was  left  pacing  the  hall.  He  thought  he  had  never 
beheld  so  splendid  a  person,  or  one  so  subjugatingly  gracious.  Her 
speech  and  manner  poured  oil  on  the  uncivil  Austrian  nobleman. 
What  perchance  had  stricken  Lena  ?  He  guessed ;  and  guessed  it 
rightly.  A  folded  scrap  of  paper  signed  by  the  Countess  of  Lenken- 
stein was  brought  to  him. 

It  said : — "  Are  you  making  common  cause  with  the  rebels  ? 
Eeply.     One  asks  who  should  be  told." 

He  wrote  : — "  I  am  an  outcast  of  the  army.  I  fight  as  a  volun- 
teer with  the  K.  K.  troops.     Could  I  abandon  them  in  their  peril  ?  " 
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The  touch  of  sentiment  he  appended  for  Lena's  comfort.  He  was 
too  strongly  impressed  by  the  new  vision  of  beauty  in  the  house  for 
his  imagination  to  be  flushed  by  the  romantic  posture  of  his  devotion 
to  a  trailing  flag. 

No  other  message  was  delivered.  Ammiani  presently  descended 
and  obtained  a  guard  from  the  barricade ;  word  was  sent  on  to  the 
barricades  in  advance  towards  the  citadel.  "Wilfrid  stood  aside  as 
Count  Lenkenstein  led  the  ladies  to  the  door,  bearing  Lena  on  his 
arm.  She  passed  her  lover  veiled.  The  coimt  said,  "  You  follow." 
He  used  the  menial  second  person  plural  of  German,  and  repeated  it 
peremptorily. 

"  I  follow  no  civilian,"  said  "Wilfrid. 

"  Remember,  sir,  that  if  you  are  seen  with  arms  in  your  hands;  ^ 
and  are  not  in  the  ranks,  you  run  the  chances  of  being  hanged." 

Lena  broke  loose  from  her  brother ;  in  spite  of  Anna's  sharp 
remonstrance  and  the  count's  vexed  stamp  of  the  foot,  she  implored 
her  lover  : — **  Come  with  us  ;  pardon  us ;  protect  me — ^me  !     You 

shall  not  be  treated  harshly.     They  shall  not Oh !  be  near 

mc.     I  have  been  ill ;  I  shrink  from  danger.     Be  near  me ! " 

Such  humble  pleading  permitted  Wilfrid's  sore  spirit  to  succumb 
with  the  requisite  show  of  chivalrous  dignity.  He  bowed,  and  gravely 
opened  his  enormous  umbrella,  which  he  held  up  over  the  heads  of 
the  ladies,  while  Ammiani  led  the  way.  All  was  quiet  towards  the 
citadel.  A  fog  of  plashing  rain  hung  in  red  gloom  about  the  many 
watch-fires  of  the  insurgents,  but  the  Austrian  head-quarters  lay 
sombre  and  still.  Close  at  the  gates,  Ammiani  saluted  the  ladies. 
Wilfrid  did  the  same,  and  heard  Lena's  call  to  him  unmoved. 

"  May  I  dare  to  hint  to  you  that  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  join 
your  party  ?  "  said  Ammiani. 

Wilfrid  wfdked  on.  After  appearing  to  weigh  the  matter,  he 
answered,  "The  umbrella  will  be  of  no  further  service  to  them 
to-night," 

Ammiani  laughed,  and  begged  to  be  forgiven ;  but  he  coidd  have 
done  nothing  more  flattering. 

Sore  at  all  points,  tricked  and  ruined,  irascible  under  the  sense  of 
his  injuries,  hating  everybody  and  not  honouring  himself,  Wilfrid 
was  fast  growing  to  be  an  eccentric  by  profession.  To  appear  cool 
and  careless  was  the  great  eflbrt  of  his  mind. 

**  We  were  introduced  one  day  in  the  Piazza  d'Armi,"  said  Anmiiani. 
"  I  would  have  found  means  to  convey  my  apologies  to  you  for  my 
behaviour  on  that  occasion,  but  I  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  my 
enemies.  Lieutenant  Pierson,  will  you  pardon  me  ?  I  have  learnt 
how  dear  you  and  your  family  shoidd  be  to  me.  Pray,  accept  my 
excuses  and  my  coimsel.  The  Countess  Lena  was  my  friend  when  I 
was  a  boy.     She  is  in  deep  distress." 

"  I  thank  you,  Count  Anmiiani,  for  your  extremely  disinterested 
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adWce,"  said  Wilfrid ;  t3ut  the  Italian  was  not  cut  to  tlie  quick  by 
his  irony ;  and  he  added :  "I  have  hoisted,  you  perceive,  the  white 
umbrella,  instead  of  wearing  the  white  coat.  It  is  almost  as  good  as 
an  hotel  in  these  times ;  it  gives  as  much  shelter  and  nearly  as  much 
provision,  and,  I  may  say,  better  attendance.  Good-night.  You  will 
be  at  it  again  about  daylight,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Possibly  a  little  before,"  said  Ammiani,  cooled  by  the  false  ring 
of  this  kind  of  speech. 

"  It's  useless  to  expect  that  your  infernal  bells  will  not  burst  out 
like  all  the  lunatics  on  earth  ?  " 

"  Quite  useless,  I  fear.     Good-night." 

Ammiani  charged  one  of  the  men  at  an  outer  barricade  to  follow 
the  white  umbrella  and  pass  it  on. 

Ho  returned  to  the  Countess  d'Isorella,  who  was  awaiting  him,  and 
alone. 

This  glorious  head  had  aroused  his  first  boyish  passion.  Scandal 
was  busy  concerning  the  two,  when  Violetta  d'Asola,  the  youthfuUest 
widow  in  Lombardy,  and  the  loveliest  woman,  gave  her  hand  to 
Count  d'Isorella,  who  took  it  without  question  of  the  boy  Ammiani. 
Carlo's  mother  assisted  in  that  arrangement ;  a  maternal  plot,  for 
which  he  could  thank  her  only  after  he  had  seen  Vittoria,  and  then 
had  heard  the  buzz  of  whispers  at  Violetta's  name.  Countess 
d'Isorella  proved  her  friendship  to  have  survived  the  old  passion,  by 
travelling  expressly  from  Turin  to  obtain  leave  to  visit  him  in  prison. 
It  was  a  marvellous  face  to  look  upon  between  prison  walls.  Rescued 
while  the  soldiers  were  marching  him  to  the  citadel  that  day,  he  was 
called  by  pure  duty  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  coimtess  as  soon  as  he 
had  heard  from  his  mother  that  she  was  in  the  city.  Nor  was  his 
mother  sorry  that  he  should  go.  She  had  patiently  submitted  to  the 
fact  of  his  betrothal  to  Vittoria,  which  was  his  safeguard  in  similar 
perils  ;  and  she  rather  hoped  for  Violetta  to  wean  him  from  his  extreme 
I'cpublicanism.  By  arguments  ?  By  influence,  perhaps.  Carlo's 
republicanism  was  preternatural  in  her  sight,  and  she  presumed  that 
Violetta  would  talk  to  him  discreetly  and  persuasively  of  the  noble 
designs  of  the  king. 

Violetta  d'Isorella  received  him  with  a  gracious  lifting  of  her 
fingers  to  his  lips ;  congratulating  him  on  his  escape,  and  on  the  good 
fortune  of  the  day.  She  laughed  at  the  Lenkensteins  and  the  singular 
Englishman  ;  sat  down  to  a  little  supper-tray,  and  pouted  humorously 
as  she  asked  him  to  feed  on  confects  and  wine ;  the  huge  appetites  of 
the  insurgents  had  devoured  all  her  meat  and  bread. 

**  Why  are  you  here  ?  "  he  said. 

She  did  well  in  replying  boldly,  "  For  the  king." 

*'  Woidd  you  tell  another  that  it  is  for  the  king  ?  " 

"  Would  I  speak  to  another  as  I  speak  to  you  ?  " 

Ammiani  inclined  his  head. 
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They  spoke  of  the  prospects  of  the  insurrection,  of  the  expected 
outbreak  in  Venice,  the  eruption  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  the  now 
life  of  Italy  ;  touching  on  Carlo  Alberto  to  explode  the  truce  in 
a  laughing  dissension.  At  last  she  said  seriously,  **I  am  a  born 
Venetian,  you  know  ;  I  am  not  Piedmontese.  Let  me  be  sure  that 
the  king  betrays  the  countrj^,  and  I  will  prefer  many  heads  to  one. 
Excuse  me  if  I  am  more  womanly  just  at  present.  The  king  has 
sent  his  accredited  messenger  Tartini  to  the  Provisional  Government, 
requesting  it  to  accept  his  authority.  Why  not? — vrhy  not?  on 
both  sides.  Count  Medole  gives  his  adhesion  to  the  king,  but  you 
have  a  Council  of  War  that  rejects  the  king's  overtures — a  revolt 
within  a  revolt.  It  is  deplorable.  You  mud  have  an  army.  The 
Piedmontese  once  over  the  Ticino,  how  can  you  act  in  opposition 
to  it  ?  You  must  learn  to  take  a  master.  The  king  is  only,  or  he 
appears,  tricksy  because  you  compel  him  to  wind  and  counterplot.  I 
swear  to  you,  Italy  is  his  foremost  thought.  The  Star  of  Italy  sits 
on  the  Cross  of  Savoy." 

Ammiani  kept  his  eyelids  modestly  down.  "  Ten  thousand  to  plead 
for  him,  such  as  you  ! "  he  said.     "  But  there  is  only  one !  " 

"  If  you  had  been  headstrong  once  upon  a  time,  and  I  had  been 
weak,  you  see,  my  Carlo,  you  would  have  been  a  domestic  tyrant,  I  a 
rebel.  You  will  not  admit  the  existence  of  a  virtue  in  an  opposite 
opinion.  Wise  was  your  mother  when  she  said  *No'to  a  wilful 
boy ! '' 

Violetta  lit  her  cigarette  and  puflFed  the  smoke  lightly. 

**  I  told  you  in  that  horrid  dungeon,  my  Carlo  Amaranto — I  call 
you  by  the  old  name — the  old  name  is  sweet ! — I  told  you  that  your 
Vittoria  is  enamoured  of  the  king.  She  blushes  like  a  battle-flag  for 
the  king.     I  have  heard  her  *  Viva  il  re  ! '     It  was  musical." 

**  So  I  should  have  thought." 

**  Ay,  but  my  amaranto-innamorato,  does  it  not  foretell  strife? 
Would  you  ever — ever  take  a  heart  with  a  king's  head  stamped  on 
it  into  your  arms  ?" 

**  Give  me  the  chance ! " 

He  was  guilty  of  this  ardent  piece  of  innocence,  though  Violetta 
had  pitched  her  voice  in  the  key  significant  of  a  secret  thing  belonging 
to  two  memories  that  had  not  always  flowed  dividedly. 

"  Like  a  common  coin  ?"  she  rcsimied. 

^  A  heart  with  a  king's  head  stamped  on  it  like  a  common  coin.' 

He  recollected  the  sentence.  He  had  once,  during  the  heat  of  his 
grief  for  Giacomo  Piaveni,  cast  it  in  her  teeth. 

Violetta  repeated  it,  as  to  herself,  tonelessly ;  a  method  of  making 
an  old  unkindness  strike  back  on  its  author  with  efiect. 

"  Did  we  part  good  friends  ?    I  forget,"  she  broke  the  silence. 

"  We  meet,  and  we  will  be  the  best  of  friends,"  said  -tVmmiani. 

"  Tell  your  mother  I  am  not  three  years  older  than  her  son, — I  am 
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thirty.     Who  will  make  me  young  again  ?     Tell  her,  my  Carlo,  that 
the  genius  for   intrigue,  of  which    she  accused  me,   develops   at  a 

.-surprising  rate.     As  regards  my  beauty "  the  countess  put  a 

•tooth  of  pearl  on  her  soft  imderlip. 

Ammiani  assured  her  that  he  would  find  words  of  his  own  for  her 
beauty. 

"  I  hear  the  eulogy,  I  know  the  sonnet,"  said  Violetta,  smiling, 
and  described  the  points  of  a  brunette : — ^the  thick  black  banded  hair, 
the  full  brown  eyes,  the  plastic  brows  couching  over  them  ; — it  was 
Vittoria's  face.  Violetta  was  a  flower  of  colour,  fair,  with  but  one 
shade  of  dark  tinting  on  her  brown  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes,  as  you 
may  see  a  strip  of  night-cloud  cross  the  forehead  of  morning.  She 
was  yellow-haired,  almost  purple-eyed,  so  rich  was  the  blue  of  the 
pupils.  Vittoria  could  be  sallow  in  despondency  ;  but  this  Violetta 
never  failed  in  plumpness  and  freshness.  The  pencil  which  had  given 
her  aspect  the  one  touch  of  discord,  endowed  it  with  a  subtle  harmony, 
like  mystery ;  and  Ammiani  remembered  his  having  stood  once  on 
the  Lido  of  Venice,  and  eyed  the  dawn  across  the  Adriatic,  and 
dreamed  that  Violetta  was  bom  of  the  loveliness  and  held  in  her  bosom 
the  hopes  of  morning.  He  dreamed  of  it  now,  feeling  the  smooth  roll 
of  a  torrent. 

A  cry  of  "  Arms ! "  rang  down  the  length  of  the  Corso. 

He  started  to  his  feet  thankfully. 

**  Take  me  to  your  mother,"  she  said.  "  I  loathe  to  hear  firing 
and  be  alone." 

Ammiani  threw  up  the  window.  There  was  a  stir  of  lamps  and 
torches  below,  and  the  low  sky  hung  red.  Violetta  stood  quickly 
thick-shod  and  hooded. 

"  Your  mother  will  admit  my  companionship.  Carlo  ?" 

"  She  desires  to  thank  you." 

"  She  has  no  longer  any  fear  of  me  ?" 

**  You  will  find  her  of  one  mind  with  you." 

"  Concerning  the  king  ! " 

"  I  would  say,  on  most  subjects." 

"  But  that  you  do  not  know  my  mind !  You  are  modest.  Confess 
that  you  are  thinking  the  hour  you  have  passed  with  me  has  been 
wasted." 

"  I  am,  now  I  hear  the  call  to  arms." 

"  If  I  had  all  the  while  entertained  you  with  talk  of  your  Vittoria ! 
It  would  not  have  been  wasted  then,  my  amaranto.  It  is  not  wasted 
for  me.     If  a  shot  should  strike  you " 

"  Tell  her  I  died  loving  her  with  all  my  soul ! "  cried  Ammiani. 

Violetta's  frame  quivered  as  if  he  had  smitten  her. 

They  left  the  house.  Countess  Ammiani's  door  was  the  length  of 
a  barricade  distant :  it  swung  open  to  them,  like  all  the  other  house- 
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doors  which  were,  or  wished  to  be  esteemed,  true  to  the  cause,  and 
hospitable  towards  patriots. 

"Remember,  when  you  need  a  refuge,  my  villa  is  on  Lago 
Maggiore,"  Violetta  said,  and  kissed  her  finger-tips  to  him. 

An  hour  afterwards,  by  the  light  of  this  unlucky  little  speech,  he 
thought  of  her  as  a  shameless  coquette.  "  W7ien  I  need  a  refuge  ? 
Is  not  Milan  in  arms  ? — ^Italy  alive  ?  She  considers  it  all  a  passing 
epidemic ;  or,  perhaps,  she  is  to  plead  for  me  to  the  king  ! " 

That  set  him  thinking  moodily  over  the  things  she  had  uttered 
of  Vittoria's  strange  and  sudden  devotion  to  the  king. 

Rainy  dawn  and  the  tongues  of  the  churches  ushered  in  the  last 
day  of  street-fighting.  Ammiani  foxmd  Romara  and  Colonel  Corte 
at  the  head  of  strong  bodies  of  volunteers,  well-armed,  ready  to  march 
for  the  Porta  Tosa.  All  three  went  straight  to  the  house  where  the 
Provisional  Government  sat,  and  sword  in  hand  denoimced  Count 
Medole  as  a  traitor  who  sold  his  country  to  the  king.  Corte  dragged 
him  to  the  window  to  hear  the  shouts  for  the  Republic.  Medole 
wrote  their  names  down  one  by  one,  and  said,  "  Shall  I  leave  the 
date  vacant?"  They  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  men,  and 
marched  in  the  ringing  of  the  bells.  The  bells  were  their  sacro- 
military  music.  Barto  Rizzo  was  ofl*  to  make  a  spring  at  the  Porta 
Ticinese.  Students,  peasants,  noble  youths  of  the  best  blood,  old  men 
and  young  women,  stood  ranged  in  the  drenching  rain,  eager  to  face 
death  for  freedom.  At  midday  the  bells  were  answered  by  cannon 
and  the  blunt  snap  of  musketry  volleys ;  dull,  savage  responses,  as  of 
a  wounded  great  beast  giving  short  howls  and  snarls  by  the  inter- 
minable over- roaring  of  a  cataract.  Messengers  from  the  gates  came 
running  to  the  quiet  centre  of  the  city,  where  cool  men  discoursed 
and  plotted.  Great  news,  big  lies,  were  shouted: — Carlo  Alberto 
thundered  in  the  plains ;  the  Austrians  were  everywhere  retiring ; 
the  marshal  was  a  prisoner ;  the  flag  of  surrender  was  on  the  citadel ! 
These  things  were  for  the  ears  of  thirsty  women,  diplomatists,  and 
cripples. 

Countess  Ammiani  and  Countess  d'Isorella  sat  together  throughout 
the  agitation  of  the  day. 

The  life  prayed  for  by  one  seemed  a  wisp  of  straw  flimg  on  this 
humming  furnace. 

Countess  Ammiani  was  too  well  used  to  defeat  to  believe  readily 
in  victory,  and  had  shrouded  her  head  in  resignation  too  long  to  hope 
for  what  she  craved.  Her  hands  were  joined  softly  in  her  lap.  Her 
visage  had  the  same  unmoved  expression  when  she  conversed  with 
Violetta  as  when  she  listened  to  the  ravings  of  the  Corso. 

Darkness  came,  and  the  bells  ceased  not  rolling  by  her  open 
windows :  the  clouds  were  like  mists  of  conflagration. 

She  would  not  have  the  windows  closed.     The  noise  of  the  city 
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had  become  familiar  and  akin  to  the  image  of  her  boy.  She  sat 
there  cloaked. 

Her  heart  went  like  a  time-piece  to  the  two  interrogations  to 
heaven :  "  Alive  ?— or  dead  ?" 

The  voice  of  Luciano  Romara  was  that  of  an  angel's  answering. 
He  entered  the  room  neat  and  trim  as  a  cavalier  dressed  for  social 
evening  duty,  saying  with  his  fine  tact,  *'  We  are  all  well ; "  and  after 
talking  like  a  gazette  of  the  Porta  Tosa  taken  by  the  volunteers,  Barto 
Rizzo's  occupation  of  the  gate  opening  towards  the  Ticino,  and  the 
bursting  of  the  Porta  Camosina  by  the  freebaads  of  the  plains,  he 
handed  a  letter  to  Countess  Ammiani. 

"  Carlo  is  on  the  march  to  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  with  Corte,  Sana, 
and  about  fifty  of  our  men,"  he  said. 

"  And  is  wounded — where  ?"  asked  Violetta. 

"  Slightly  in  the  hand — you  see,  he  can  march,''  Romara  said, 
laughing  at  her  promptness  to  suspect  a  subterfuge,  until  he  thought, 
"!Now,  what  does  this  mean,  madam?" 

A  lamp  was  brought  to  Countess  Ammiani.     She  read  : 

"  My  Mother  ! 

"  Cotton- wool  on  the  left  fore-finger.  They  deigned  to  give 
me  no  other  memorial  of  my  first  fight.  I  am  not  worthy  of  papa's 
two  bullets.  I  march  with  Corte  and  Sana  to  Brescia.  We  keep  the 
passes  of  the  Tyrol.  Luciano  heads  five  hundred  up  to  the  hilli 
to-morrow  or  next  day.  He  must  have  all  our  nfoney.  Then  go 
from  door  to  door  and  beg  subscriptions.  Yes,  my  chief !  it  is  to  be 
like  God,  and  deserving  of  his  gifts  to  lay  down  all  pride,  all  wealth. 
This  night  send  to  my  betrothed  in  Turin.  She  must  be  with  no  one 
but  my  mother.  It  is  my  command.  Tell  her  so.  I  hold  impera- 
tively to  it. 

"  I  breathe  the  best  air  of  life.  Luciano  is  a  fine  leader  in  action, 
calm  as  in  a  ball-room.  What  did  I  feel  ?  I  will  talk  of  it  with  you 
by-and-by ; — my  father  whispered  in  my  ears ;  I  felt  him  at  my 
right  hand.  He  said,  *  I  died  for  this  day.'  I  feel  now  that  I  must 
have  seen  him.  This  is  imagination.  We  may  say  that  anything  is 
imagination.  I  certainly  heard  his  voice.  Be  of  good  heart,  my 
mother,  for  I  can  swear  that  the  general  wakes  up  when  I  strike 
Austrian  steel.  He  loved  Brescia  ;  so  I  go  there.  God  j)rcserve  my 
mother !  The  eyes  of  Heaven  are  wide  enough  to  see  us  both. 
Yittoria  by  your  side,  remember !     It  is  my  will. 

*'  Cari^." 

Countess  Ammiani  closed  her  eyes  over  the  letter,  as  in  a  dead 
sleep.  "  He  is  more  his  father  than  himself,  and  so  suddenly ! "  she 
said.  She  was  tearless.  Yioletta  helped  her  to  her  bed-room  under 
the  pretext  of  a  desire  to  hear  the  contents  of  the  letter. 
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That  night,  which  ended  the  five  days  of  battle  in  Milan,  while 
fires  were  raging  at  many  gates,  bells  were  rolling  over  the  roof-tops, 
the  army  of  Austria  coiled  along  the  north-eastern  walls  of  the  city, 
through  rain  and  thick  obscurity,  and  wove  its  way  like  a  vast  worm 
into  the  outer  land. 


CiLVPTER  XXXI. 

EPISODES  OF  THE  REVOLT  AND  THE  WAR. 
VITTORLV    DISOBEYS   HER   LOVEll. 

Countess  d'Isorella's  peculiar  mission  to  Milan  was  over  with  the 
victory  of  the  city.  She  imdertook  personally  to  deliver  Carlo's 
injunction  to  Vittoria  on  her  way  to  the  king.  Countess  Ammiani 
deemed  it  sufficient  that  her  son's  wishes  should  be  repeated  verbally ; 
and  as  there  appeared  to  be  no  better  messenger  than  one  who  was 
bound  for  Turin  and  knew  Vittoria's  place  of  residence,  she  entrusted 
the  duty  to  Violetta. 

The  much  which  hangs  on  little  was  then  set  in  motion. 

Violetta  was  crossing  the  Ticino  when  she  met  a  Milanese  nobleman 
who  had  received  cold  greeting  from  the  king,  and  was  returning  to 
Milan  with  word  that  the  Piedmontese  declaration  of  war  against 
Austria  had  been  signed.  She  went  back  to  Milan,  saw  and  heard, 
and  gathered  a  burden  for  the  royal  ears.  This  was  a  woman,  tender 
only  to  the  recollection  of  past  days,  who  used  her  beauty  and  her 
arts  as  weapons  for  influence.  She  liked  kings,  because  she  saw 
neither  master  nor  dupe  in  a  republic ;  she  liked  her  early  lover 
because  she  could  see  nothing  but  a  victim  in  any  new  one.  She  was 
fond  of  Carlo,  as  greatly  occupied  minds  may  be  attached  to  an  old 
garden  where  they  have  aforetime  sown  fair  seed.  Jealousy  of  a  rival 
in  love  that  was  disconnected  with  political  business  and  her  large 
expenditure,  had  never  yet  disturbed  the  lady's  nerves. 

At  Turin  she  found  Vittoria  singing  at  the  opera,  and  winning 
marked  applause  from  the  royal  box.  She  thought  sincerely  that  to 
tear  a  prima  donna  from  her  glory  would  be  very  much  like  dismiss- 
ing a  successful  general  to  his  home  and  gabbling  family.  A  most 
eminent  personage  agreed  with  her.  Vittoria  was  carelessly  informed 
that  Count  Ammiani  had  gone  to  Brescia,  and  having  regard  for  her 
safety,  desired  her  to  go  to  Milan  to  be  under  the  protection  of  his 
mother,  and  that  Countess  Ammiani  was  willing  to  receive  her. 

^ow,  with  her  mother,  and  her  maid  Giacinta,  and  Beppo  gathered 
about  her,  for  three  weeks  Vittoria  had  boon  in  full  operatic  career, 
working,  winning  fame,  believing  that  she  was  winning  influence, 
and  establishing  a  treasury.  The  presence  of  her  lover  in  Milan 
would  have  called  her  to  the  noble  city ;  but  he  being  at  Brescia, 
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she  asked  herself  why  she  should  abstain  from  labours  which  contri- 
buted materially  to  the  strength  of  the  revolution  and  made  her 
helpful.  It  was  doubtful  whether  Countess  Ammiani  would  permit 
her  to  sing  at  La  Scala  ;  or  whether  the  city  could  support  an  opera  in 
the  throes  of  war.  And  Vittoria  was  sending  money  to  Milan.  The 
stipend  paid  to  her  by  the  impresario,. the  jewels,  the  big  bouquets — 
all  flowed  into  the  treasury  of  the  insurrection.  Antonio-Pericles 
advanced  her  a  large  sum  on  the  day  when  the  news  of  the  Milanese 
uprising  reached  Turin  :  the  conditions  of  the  loan  had  simply  been 
that  she  should  continue  her  engagement  to  sing  in  Turin.  He  was 
perfectly  slavish  to  her,  and  might  be  trusted  to  advance  more. 
Since  the  great  night  at  La  Scala,  she  had  been  often  depressed  by  a 
secret  feeling  that  there  was  divorce  between  her  love  of  her  country 
and  devotion  to  her  art.  Now  that  both  passions  were  in  union, 
both  active,  each  aiding  the  fire  of  the  other,  she  lived  a  consummate 
life.  She  could  not  have  abandoned  her  path  instantly  though  Carlo 
had  spoken  his  command  to  her  in  person.  Such  were  her  first 
43pontaneous  reasonings,  and  Laura  Piaveni  seconded  them ;  saying, 
"  Money,  money  !  we  must  be  Jews  for  money.  We  women  are  not 
allowed  to  fight,  but  we  can  manage  to  contribute  our  lire  and  soldi; 
we  can  forge  the  sinews  of  war." 

Vittoria  wrote  respectfully  to  Coimtess  Ammiani  stating  why  she 
declined  to  leave  Turin.  The  letter  was  poorly  worded.  While 
writing  it  she  had  been  taken  by  a  sentiment  of  guilt  and  of  isolaticm 
in  presuming  to  disobey  her  lover.  "  I  am  glad  he  will  not  see  it," 
she  remarked  to  Laura,  who  looked  rapidly  across  the  lines,  and  said 
nothing.  Praise  of  the  king  was  in  the  last  sentence.  Laura's  eyes 
lingered  on  it  half  a  minute. 

"  Has  he  not  drawn  his  sword  ?  He  is  going  to  march,"  said 
Vittoria. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Laura  replied  coolly;  "but  you  put  that  to  please 
Countess  Ammiani." 

Vittoria  confessed  she  had  not  written  it  purposely  to  defend  the 
king.     "  What  harm  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  None.  Only  this  playing  with  shades  allows  men  to  call  us 
hypocrites." 

The  observation  angered  Vittoria.  She  had  seen  the  king  of  late ; 
she  had  breathed  Turin  incense  and  its  atmosphere ;  much  that  could 
be  pleaded  on  the  king's  behalf  she  had  listened  to  with  the  sym- 
pathetic pity  which  can  be  a  woman's  best  judgment,  and  is  the  senti- 
ment of  reason.  She  had  also  brooded  over  the  king's  character, 
and  had  thought  that  if  the  chief  could  have  her  opportunities  for 
studying  this  little  impressible,  yet  strangely  impulsive  royal  nature, 
his  severe  condemnation  of  him  would  be  tempered.  In  fact,  she  was 
doing  what  makes  a  woman  excessively  tender  and  opinionated ; — she 
was  petting  her  idea  of  the  misunderstood  one :  she  was  thinlniig 
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that  slie  divined  tlie  king's  character  by  mystical  intuition ;  I  will 
dare  to  say,  maternally  apprehended  it.  And  it  was  a  character 
strangely  open  to  feminine  perceptions,  while  to  masculine  compre^ 
hension  it  remained  a  dead  blank,  done  either  in  black  or  in  white. 

Vittoria  insisted  on  praising  the  king  to  Laura. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  Laura  said,  "  so  long  as  he  is  true  to  Italy." 

"  How,  then,  am  I  hypocritical  ?  " 

"  My  Sandra,  you  are  certainly  perverse.  You  admitted  that  you 
did  something  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  Countess  Ammiani." 

"  I  did.     But  to  be  hypocritical  one  must  be  false." 

"  Oh  !  "  went  Laura. 

"  And  I  write  to  Carlo.  He  does  not  care  for  the  king  ;  therefore 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  name  the  king  to  him ;  and  I  shall  not." 

Laura  said,  "  Very  well."  She  saw  a  little  deeper  than  the  per- 
versity, though  she  did  not  see  the  springs.  In  Vittoria's  letter  to 
her  lover,  she  made  no  allusion  to  the  Sword  of  Italy. 

Countess  Ammiani  forwarded  both  letters  on  to  Brescia. 

When  Carlo  had  finished  reading  them,  he  heard  all  Brescia 
clamouring  indignantly  at  the  king  for  having  disarmed  volunteers 
on  Lago  Maggiore  and  elsewhere  in  his  dominions.  Milan  was 
sending  word  by  every  post  of  the  overbearing  arrogance  of  the 
Piedmontese  ofiicers  and  officials,  who  claimed  a  prostrate  submission 
from  a  city  fresh  with  the  ardour  of  the  glory  it  had  won  for  itself, 
and  that  would  fain  have  welcomed  them  as  brothers.  Romara  and 
others  wrote  of  downright  visible  betrayal.  It  was  a  time  of 
passions : — great  readiness  towards  generosity,  equal  promptitude 
for  undiscriminating  hatred.  Carlo  read  Vittoria's  praise  of  the  king 
with  insufferable  anguish.  "  You — ^you,  part  of  me,  can  write  like 
this !  "  he  struck  the  paper  vehemently.  The  fury  of  action  trans- 
formed the  gentle  youth.  Countess  Ammiani  would  not  have  forwarded 
the  letter  addressed  to  herself  had  she  dreamed  the  mischief  it  might 
do.  Carlo  saw  double-dealing  in  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the 
king  in  his  own  letter. 

"  Quit  Turin  at  once,"  he  dashed  hasty  lines  to  Vittoria ;  "  and 
no  '  Viva  il  re '  till  we  know  what  he  may  merit.  Old  delusions  are 
pardonable  ;  but  you  must  now  look  abroad  with  your  eyes.  Your 
words  should  be  the  echoes  of  my  soul.  Your  acts  are  mine.  For 
the  sake  of  the  country,  do  nothing  to  fill  me  with  shame.  The  king 
is  a  traitor.  I  remember  things  said  of  him  by  Agostino ;  I  subscribe 
to  them  every  one.  Were  you  like  any  other  Italian  girl,  you  might 
cry  for  him — who  would  care !  But  you  are  Vittoria.  Fly  to  my 
mother's  arms,  and  there  rest.  The  king  betrays  us.  Is  a  stronger 
word  necessary  ?  I  am  writing  too  harshly  to  you ; — and  here  are 
the  lines  of  your  beloved  letter  throbbing  round  me  while  I  write ; 
but  till  the  last  shot  is  fired  I  try  to  be  iron,  and  would  hold  your 
hand  and  not  kiss  it — ^not  be  mad  to  fall  between  your  arms — ^not 
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wislL  for  you — not  think  of  you  as  a  woman,  as  my  beloved,  as  my 
Vittoria ;  I  hope  and  pray  not,  if  I  thought  there  was  an  ace  of 
work  left  to  do  for  the  country.  Or  if  one  could  say  that  you 
cherished  a  shred  of  loyalty  for  him  who  betrays  it.     Great  heaven ! 

am  I  to  imagine  that  royal  flatteries My  hand  is  not  my  own  I 

You  shall  see  all  that  it  writes.  I  will  seem  to  you  no  better  than  I 
am.  I  do  not  tell  you  to  be  a  Republican,  but  an  Italian.  If  I  had 
room  for  myself  in  my  prayers — oh !  one  half-instant  to  look  on  you, 
though  with  chains  on  my  limbs.  The  sky  and  the  solid  ground 
break  up  when  I  think  of  you.  I  fancy  I  am  still  in  prison.  Angelo 
was  music  to  me  for  two  whole  days  (without  a  looming  to  the  first 
and  a  night  to  the  second).  He  will  be  here  to-morrow  and  talk  of 
you  again.  I  long  for  him  more  than  for  battle — almost  long  for 
you  more  than  for  victory  for  our  Italy. 

"  This  is  Brescia,  which  my  father  said  he  loved  better  than  his 
wife. 

**  General  Paolo  Ammiani  is  buried  here.  I  was  at  his  tombstone 
this  morning.     I  wish  you  had  known  him. 

"  You  remember,  we  talked  of  his  fencing  with  me  daily.  *  I  love 
the  fathers  who  do  tliat,^  You  said  it.  He  will  love  you.  Death  is 
the  shadow — not  life.  I  went  to  his  tomb.  It  was  more  to  think  of 
Brescia  than  of  him.  Ashes  are  only  ashes  ;  tombs  are  poor  places. 
My  soul  is  the  power. 

**  If  I  saw  the  Monte  Vise  this  morning,  I  saw  right  over  your 
head  when  you  were  sleeping. 

"  Farewell  to  journalism — I  hope,  for  ever.  I  jump  at  shaking  off 
the  journalistic  phraseology  Agostino  laughs  at.  Yet  I  was  ri<>]it 
in  printing  my  S'oung  nonsense.'  I  did  hold  the  truth,  and  tliat 
was  felt,  though  my  vehicle  for  delivering  it  was  rubbish. 

**In  two  days  Corte  promises  to  sing  his  song  *Avanti.'  I  am 
at  his  left  hand.  Venice,  the  passes  of  the  Adige,  the  Adda,  the 
Oglio  are  ours.  The  room  is  locked ;  we  have  only  to  extenninatc 
the  reptiles  inside  it.  Romara,  D'Arci,  Carnischi  march  to  hold  the 
doors.  Corte  will  push  lower ;  and  if  I  can  get  him  to  enter  the 
plains  and  join  the  main  army  I  shall  rejoice." 

The  letter  concluded  with  a  postscript  that  half  an  Italian  regi- 
ment, with  white  coats  swinging  on  their  bayonet-points,  had  just 
come  in. 

It  reached  Vittoria  at  a  critical  moment. 

Two  daj's  previously,  she  and  Laura  Piaveni  had  talked  with 
the  king.  It  was  an  unexpected  honour.  Countess  d'Isorella  con- 
ducted them  to  the  palace.  The  lean-headed  sovereign  sat  booted 
and  spurred,  his  sword  across  his  knees;  he  spoke  with  a  peculiar 
sad  hopefulness  of  the  prospects  of  the  campaign,  making  it  clear 
that  he  was  risking  more  than  any  one  risked,  for  his  stake  was  a 
crown.     The  few  words  he  uttered  of  Italy  had  a  golden  ring  in 
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them;  Vittoria  knew  not  why  they  had  it.  He  condemned  the 
republican  spirit  of  Milan  more  regretfully  than  severely.  The 
Republicans  were,  he  said,  impracticable.  Beyond  the  desire  for 
change,  they  knew  not  what  they  wanted.  He  did  not  state  that  he 
should  avoid  Milan  in  his  march.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  was  about  to  present  himself  to  the  people  of  Milan. 
"  To  act  against  the  enemy  successfully,  we  must  act  as  one,  under 
one  head,  with  one  aim."  He  said  this,  adding  that  no  heart  in 
Italy  had  yearned  more  than  his  own  for  the  signal  to  march  for  the 
Mincio  and  the  Adige. 

Vittoria  determined  to  put  him  to  one  test.  She  summoned  her 
boldness  to  crave  grace  for  Agostino  Balderini  to  return  to  Piedmont. 
The  petition  was  immediately  granted.  Alluding  to  the  libretto  of 
Camilla,  the  king  complimented  Vittoria  for  her  high  courage  on 
the  night  of  the  Fifteenth  of  the  foregoing  year.  "  TVe  in  Turin 
were  prepared,  though  we  had  only  then  the  pleasure  of  hearing  of 
you,"  he  said. 

"  I  strove  to  do  my  best  to  help.  I  wish  to  serve  our  cause  now," 
she  replied,  feeling  an  inexplicable  new  sweetness  running  in  her 
blood. 

He  asked  her  if  she  did  not  know  that  she  had  the  power  to  move 
midtitudes. 

"  Sire,  singing  appears  so  poor  a  thing  in  time  of  war." 

Ho  remarked  that  wine  was  good  for  soldiers,  singing  better,  such 
tt  voice  as  hers  best  of  all. 

For  hours  after  the  interview,  Vittoria  struggled  with  her  deep 
blushes.  She  heard  the  dnmis  of  the  regiments,  the  clatter  of 
horses,  the  bugle-call  of  assembly,  as  so  many  confirmatory  notes 
that  it  was  a  royal  hero  who  was  going  forth. 

"  He  stakes  a  crown,"  she  said  to  Laura. 

"  Tush !  it  tumbles  off  his  head  if  he  refuses  to  venture  some- 
thing," was  Laura's  response. 

Vittoria  reproached  her  for  injustice. 

**  Xo,"  Laura  said ;  "  he  is  like  a  young  man  for  whom  his  mother 
has  made  a  match.  And  he  would  be  very  much  in  love  with  his 
bride  if  he  were  quite  certain  of  winning  her,  or  rather,  if  she  would 
come  a  little  more  than  half  way  to  meet  him.  Some  young  men 
arc  so  composed.  Genoa  and  Turin  say,  'Go  and  try.'  Milan  and 
Venice  say,  *  Come  and  have  faith  in  us.'  My  opinion  is  that  he  is 
quite  as  much  propelled  as  attracted." 

"  This  is  shameful,"  said  Vittoria. 

"  Xo ;  for  I  am  quite  willing  to  suspend  my  judgment.  I  pray 
that  fortune  may  bless  his  arms.  I  do  think  that  the  stir  of  a 
campaign  and  a  certain  amount  of  success  will  make  him  in 
earnest." 

"  Can  you  look  on  his  face  and  not  see  pure  enthusiasm  P  " 
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"  I  Bee  every  feminine  quality  in  it  my  de 
"  Wtat  can  it  be  ttat  he  is  wanting  in  P  " 
"  Masculine  ambition." 
"  I  am  not  defending  him,"  said  Tittoria, 
"  Not  at  all ;  and  I  am  not  attacking  him 
of  republicanism,     I  can  fancy  that  there  is 
to  fear  republicanism  worse  than  Austria. 
grisly  phantoms  before  him.     These  red  sp 
quake,   and  are  more  given  to  shaking  t 
cannon-shot.     Earthquakes   are  dreadfuller 
to  all  of  us.     Fortune  may  help  him,  but  hi 
who  commands  her.     The  face  is  not  aquili 
him  like  the  ray  of  a  sickly  star." 

"  For  that  reason  !  "  Vittoria  burst  out, 
"  Oh,  for  that  reason  we  pity  men,  a3sur( 
kings.     Luckless  kings  are  not  generous  n: 
are  mischievous  kings," 

"But  if  you  find  him  chivalrous  and  Ai 
noble  intentions,  why  not  support  him?" 
"  Dandle  a  puppet  hy  all  means,"  said  La 
Her  intellect,  not  her  henrt,  was  harsh  to 
was  not  mistress  of  her  intellect  in  this  re 
riding  forth  at  the  head  of  Italy  one  whose 
the  pattern  of  her  supple,  springing,  cowe 
alternately  ardent  and  abject,  chivalrous  am 
be  confided  in  firmly  when  standing  at  the  1; 
Aware  that  she  was  reading  him  very  sfri 
past  deeds,  which  were  not  plain  history 
that  she  did  not  countenance  suspicion  in 
and  that  it  would  be  a  delight  to  her  to  hei 
on  the  battle-field.  "  Or  to  witness  it,  i 
possible  ; — we  two !  For,  should  he  prove 
the  courage  of  his  family." 
■  Tittoria  took  fire  at  this.  "  What  hi 
army?" 

"  The  less  baggage  the  better,  my  dear." 

"  But  the  king  said  that  my  singing 1 

myself."     Vittoria  concluded  her  sentence  v 
of  humility. 

"  It  was  a  pretty  compliment,"  said  Lai 
singing  is  a  poor  thing  in  time  of  war,  and 
might  serve  as  hospital  nurses." 
"  Why  do  wo  not  determine  ?  " 
"  We  are  only  considering  possibilities." 
"  Consider  the  impossibility  of  our  remain 
"  Fire  that  goes  to  flame  is  a  waste  of  hea 
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The  signora,  however,  was  not  so  discreet  as  her  speech.  On  all 
sides  there  was  uproar  and  movement.  High-bom  Italian  ladies 
were  offering  their  hands  for  any  serviceable  work.  Laura  and 
Vittoria  were  not  alone  in  the  desire  which  was  growing  to  be  resolu- 
tion to  share  the  hardships  of  the  soldiers,  to  cherish  and  encourage 
them,  and  by  seeing,  to  have  the  supreme  joy  of  feeling  the  blows 
struck  at  the  common  enemy. 

The  opera  closed  when  the  king  marched.  Carlo  Ammiani's  letter 
was  handed  to  Vittoria  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on  the  last  night. 

Three  paths  were  open  to  her :— either  that  she  should  obey  her 
lover,  or  earn  an  immense  sum  of  money  from  Antonio-Pericles  by 
accepting  an  immediate  engagement  in  London,  or  go  to  the  war.  To 
sit  in  submissive  obedience  seemed  imreasonable  ;  to  fly  from  Italy 
impossible.  Yet  the  latter  alternative  appealed  strongly  to  her  sense 
of  duty,  and  as  it  thereby  threw  her  lover's  conmiands  into  the  back- 
ground, she  left  it  to  her  heart  to  struggle  with  Carlo,  and  thought 
over  the  two  final  propositions.  The  idea  of  being  apart  from  Italy 
while  the  living  country  streamed  forth  to  battle  struck  her  inflamed 
spirit  like  the  shock  of  a  pause  in  martial  music.  Laura  pretended 
to  take  no  part  in  Vittoria's  decision,  but  when  it  was  reached,  she 
showed  her  a  travelling-carriage  stocked  with  lint  and  linen,  wine  in 
jars,  chocolate,  cases  of  brandy,  tea,  coffee,  needles,  thread,  twine, 
scissors,  knives  ; — saying,  as  she  displayed  them,  "  There,  my  dear, 
all  my  money  has  gone  in  that  equipment,  so  you  must  pay  on  the 
road." 

**  This  doesn't  leave  me  a  choice,  then,"  said  Vittoria,  joining  her 
humour. 

"  Ah,  but  think  over  it,"  Laura  suggested. 

"  No !  not  think  at  all,"  cried  Vittoria. 

"  You  do  not  fear  Carlo's  anger  ?  " 

"  If  I  think,  I  am  weak  as  water.     Let  us  go." 

Countess  d'Isorella  wrote  to  Carlo  :  "  Your  Vittoria  is  away  after 
the  king  to  Pavia.  They  tell  me  she  stood  up  in  her  carriage  on  the 
Ponte  del  Po — '  Viva  il  re  d'ltalia !  " — waving  the  Cross  of  Savoy. 
As  I  have  previously  assured  you,  no  woman  is  Republican.  The 
demonstration  was  a  mistake.  Public  characters  should  not  let  their 
personal  preferences  be  trumpeted  :  a  diplomatic  truism  : — but  I  must 
add,  least  of  all  a  cantatrice  for  a  king.  The  famous  Greek  amateur 
— the  prop  of  failing  finances — is  after  her  to  arrest  her  for  breach 
of  engagement.  You  wished  to  discover  an  independent  mind  in  a 
woman,  my  Carlo  ;  did  you  not  ?  One  would  suppose  her  your  wife 
— or  widow.  She  looked  a  superb  thing  the  last  night  she  sang. 
She  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  wanting  in  height.  If,  behind  all  that 
innocence  and  candour,  she  has  any  trained  artfulness,  she  will  beat 
us  all.     Heaven  bless  your  arms  !  " 

The  demonstration  mentioned  bv  the  countess  did  not  occur. 
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Vittoria's  letter  to  her  lovet  missed  him.     f 
after  she  had  taken  lier  decisive  step. 

Carlo  Ammiani  went  into  the  business  of  tl 
that  hia  betrothed  had  despised  his  prayer  to  hi 

][e  was  under  Colonel  Corte,  operating  on  t' 
hills  along  the  line  of  the  Chicse  south-eastwo 
teers,  formed  of  the  best  blood  of  Milan,  the 
men,  after  marching  in  the  pride  of  their  stren; 
passes  and  bar  Austria  from  Italy  while  the 
were  struck  by  a  sudden  paralysis.  They  huii 
arm  cleft  from  the  body.  Weapons,  clothes, 
implements  of  war  were  withheld  from  then 
officers  despatched  to  watch  their  proceedings 
exasperating  senior  scholars  examining  the  . 
lower  form.  It  was  manifest  that  Count  Mei 
ment  of  Milan  worked  everywhere  to  conqui 
king  before  the  king  had  done  a  stroke  to  con 
the  people  ;  while,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to 
montese  soldiery,  the  flame  of  their  patriotic 
maticaUy  damped,  and  instead  of  apprentices 
at  any  rate  the  elementary  stuff  of  soldiers,  m 
drafted  into  the  royal  service.  The  Tuscam 
good  reason  to  complain  on  behalf  of  thei 
Venetians  and  the  Lombards  for  the  cause  of  t'. 
Tuscans,  Romans,  Venetians,  nor  Lombards,  i 
lives  simply  to  obtain  a  change  of  rulers ;  thou 
to  bow  in  allegiance  to  a  king  of  proved  kin 
the  campaign  the  cry  of  treason  was  muttered, 
became  the  temper  of  the  Alpine  volunte* 
Einaldo  Guidascarpi  were  forced  to  join  thei 
by  the  dispersion  of  their  band,  amounting  to 
eighteen  hundred,  fighting  lads,  whom  a  Piedu 
summoned  peremptorily  to  shout  for  the  king. 
voice  for  the  Italian  Republic,  and  instantly  bi 
This  was  the  folly  of  the  young :  Carlo  Ami 
was  no  better ;  but  he  knew  that  a  breath  of  ge 
the  self-appointed  champion  of  the  national  c 
dued  his  impatience  at  royalty  and  given  hi 
sickening  comrades.  Ho  began  to  frown  anj 
ofViftoria,  "Where  is  she  now? — where  no 
in  the  season  of  his  most  violent  wrath  at  thi 
grew  inseparable  in  his  mind  from  the  king's  t 
the  tierce  irony,  the  verj'  deaths  of  the  men  sun 
rose  up  in  accusation  against  the  woman  he  lov 
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It  was  in  the  course  of  last  August  that  I  made  my  third  visit  to 
Hungary,  proceeding  straight  to  the  double  capital,  the  sister-cities 
(as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them)  of  Buda-Pest.  The  former  city, 
which,  as  the  reader  doubtless  knows,  stands  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Danube,  is  not  only  half  the  capital,  but  in  virtue  of  several  mineral 
springs  claims  to  be  considered  a  watering-place.     Learning  that  my 

friend  X ,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  in  my  previous  visits 

to  the  countr}',  was  using  the  baths,  I  went  to  the  lodging-house  at 
which  he  was  staying.  I  found  that  he  was  out,  but  while  inquiring 
into  the  fact  from  the  porter,  as  he  seemed  to  be  not  quite  certain 
as  to  who  it  was  that  I  meant,  T  mentioned  that  he  was  from  the 

county  of  G .     At  that  moment  a  Hungarian  gentleman  came 

up,  and  in  like  manner  inquired  after  Mr.  X .    The  porter,  after 

answering  him,  turned  to  me  and  said,  **  This  gentleman  is  also  from 
the  county  of  G ."  The  new-comer  and  I  moving  away  toge- 
ther, he  asked  me,  "  You  know  X ?  "  and  on  my  answering  in 

the  affirmative,  he  began  conversing  with  me  without  further  introduc- 
tion. I  should  have  observed  that  the  porter  had  told  him  that  I  was 
an  Englishman.  I  give  these  little  details  to  show  how  easily,  how 
very  easily  an  Englishman  may  make  acquaintances  in  this  friendly 
country. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Persians  esteemed  all  nations  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  their  geographical  proximity  to  themselves.  The 
Magyars  go  upon  an  exactly  opposite  principle.  For  all  their  neigh- 
bours they  feel  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  contempt,  often  accom- 
panied by  positive  aversion.  In  the  case  of  the  Poles  and  the 
Italians,  it  is  true  that  these  feelings  are  somewhat  mitigated  by  a 
sense  of  political  soUdarM,  but  stUl  they  exist.  Indeed,  the  most 
imfair  and  most  unfavourable  estimates  of  the  Italian  national 
character  I  have  ever  heard  have  come  from  Magyar  lips.  The  two 
races  are  so  diverse  that  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  The  bluff, 
sturdy,  free-spoken  Magyar  is  disgusted  with  what  he  considers  the 
falsehood  and  cowardice  of  the  Italian.  The  hitter's  temperance  and 
patient  perseverance  are  virtues  which  the  former  does  not  sufficiently 
appreciate ;  nor  is  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  art  diffused  in  Hungary 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  Magyar  susceptible  of  that  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cause  of  Italv,  as  the  cause  of  the  beautiful,  which  has 
affected  so  many  English  men  and  women,  from  BjTon  to  Mrs. 
Barrett  Browning.  But  the  three  nations  which  do  appeal  effectively 
to  the  Hungarian's  imagination,  and  to  belong  to  v/hich  is  a  sure 
VOL.  V.  z  z 
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passport  to  his  heart,  are  France,  England,  and  America ;  I  think  I 
am  justified  in  adding,  especially  the  two  last.  Many  causes  conspire 
to  bring  about  this  result,  the  chief  one  being  an  admiration  of  the 
success  with  which  we  have  carried  out  principles,  which  they  identify 
with  those  on  which  their  constitution  was  based.  Besides  this 
another  reason,  constantly  urged  by  Hungarians,  for  aflFording  a 
hearty  welcome  to  any  Englishman,  is  the  kind  treatment  which 
they  say  their  refugees  met  with  in  England. 

But  to  return  to  my  new  friend.  lie  told  mo  that  he  had  been  one 
of  those  same  refugees,  and  had  lived  six  months  in  London ;  that  he 
could  still  speak  a  little  English,  although  he  had  forgotten  Inost  of 
what  he  had  then  learned.  I,  on  my  part,  told  him  that  I  wanted  to 
spend  some  weeks  in  a  Magyar-speaking  neighbourhood  in  order  to 
improve  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Hungarian  language  before 
the  Diet  met.     He  immediately  urged  me  to  come  and  stay  with  him 

at  his  pmzta  in  the  county  of  G ,  adding,  what  I  knew  already, 

that  that  was  one  of  the  most  purely  Magyar  counties  in  all 
Hungary.  There  are,  if  I  remember  rightly,  only  one  Croat  or 
Wendish,  and  two  or  three  German  villages  in  the  whole  county. 
In  all  the  rest  the  population,  if  not  really  Magyar  in  blood,  at  any 
rate  imagine  themselves  to  be  so,  and  speak  no  other  language. 

Those  persons  who  talk  of  France  as  Gallia,  and  Poland  as 
Sarmatia,  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  Hungary  Pannonia.  In  not  one 
of  these  three  cases  is  the  ancient  name  co-extensive  with  the  modem 
country  to  which  it  is  applied.  If  the  reader  \nil  just  look  at  his 
map  of  the  Austrian  dominions  he  will  see  that  the  Danube  runs 
eastwards  from  Vienna  as  far  as  the  Hungarian  town  of  V4cz  (Germ. 
Waizen),  and  then  making  a  right  angle  pursues  a  southward  course 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Servia.  The  country ,  contained  in  this 
angle  was  the  Roman  province  of  Pannonia.  The  northern  part  of 
this  district  was  the  portion  of  Hungary  most  favoured  by  her 
mediieval  kings.  Here  arc  the  cities  in  which  they  held  their  courts 
and  convoked  their  Diets — Buda,  which  gradually  raised  itself  to  the 
official  rank  of  capital ;  Esztergom  (Lat.  Strigonium,  Germ.  Gran), 
the  Canterbury  of  Hungary  and  see  of  the  primate ;  and  Sz^kesfcherv4r 
(Germ.  Stuhlweissenburg),  "  the  white  fortress  of  the  throne,"  which 
is  even  now  often  spoken  of  by  its  Latin  name  Alba  Ilegalis.  As 
these  mediaeval  kings,  especially  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  St. 
Stephen,  St.  Ladislaus  and  Matthias  Corvinus,  were  devoted  sons  of 
mother  Church,  northern  Pannonia  abounds  in  large  estates  held  by 
ecclesiastical  corporations.  I  mention  these  facts  here  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  appreciate  the  force  of  the  conservative  elements  in 

the  county  of  G ,  for  this  is  one  of  the  north  Pannonian  counties. 

On  this  point  turned  the  subsequent  elections  which  I  witnessed  in 
November. 

But  in  August  and  September  those  elections  were  as  yet  distant, 
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and  I  had  leisure  to  talk  with  my  kind  host  on  things  in  general, 
and  to  sit  under  the  shade  of  an  acacia  tree  in  the  garden,  my  feet 
half  buried  in  the  warm  sand,  with  a  cherry-stick  pipe,  some  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long,  and  full  of  mild,  fragrant  Hungarian  tobacco, 
dangling  from  my  lips.  There  I  sat  and  smoked,  and  read  Hun- 
garian novels  and  plays  for  hours  at  a  time.  If  I  walked  out  and 
got  upon  an  artificial  mound  of  sand,  so  as  to  get  a  look  at  the  sur- 
rounding country,  I  saw  on  one  side,  at  no  great  distance,  a  range  of 
low  hills,  on  a  projecting  spur  of  which  stood  a  rich  monastery,  whose 
commanding  position  and  solid  masonry  gave  it  rather  the  appearance 
of  a  fortress  than  of  a  house  of  peaceful  priests.  Towards  all  the 
remaining  points  of  the  compass  the  view  was  provokingly  imperfect 
and  tantalising,  for  I  looked  over  a  great  sandy  plain,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  perfectly  flat,  so  as  to  have  enabled  me  to  conmiand  a 
view  of  the  whole.  It  was  besides  irregularly  divided  by  long  rows 
of  lofty  poplars,  or  of  acacias,  which  still  more  limited  the  field  of 
vision.  The  high  road,  for  instance,  was  in  many  places  marked  out 
by  a  poplar  alley.  Occasionally  a  double  row  of  these  fine  trees 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  highway.  Some  proprietor  has  thus  marked 
off  his  parcel  of  land,  the  trees  serving  In  some  sort  as  a  ring-fence. 
The  two  kinds  of  trees  are  so  characteristic  of  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
that  I  never  see  them  elsewhere  without  my  mind  wandering  back 
to  that  country.  The  poplar  was  of  course  the  one  first  established 
there,  but  landowners  prefer  planting  acacias,  as  the  former  tree 
grows  more  slowly,  and  is  besides  a  great  harbourer  of  vermin.  The 
acacia  has  besides  a  natural  advantage  over  its  more  lofty  rival  In 
being  better  able  to  withstand  the  droughts,  to  which  the  country  Is 
80  subject.  I  am  unfortunately  no  botanist,  so  I  cannot  say  how  far 
another  tree,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  In  the  neighbourhood,  is 
characteristic  of  such  situations.  It  Is  a  thorny  tree,  with  a  smooth 
bark  like  that  of  the  laburnum,  and  somewhat  scanty  In  foliage. 
The  Hungarians  call  It  lephx-fa,  but  Its  botanical  name  Is  rjladicia 
horridu.  As  the  more  Intelligent  Hungarians  are  very  anxious  to 
cover  their  sands  with  vegetation,  the  papers  lately  copied  from  the 
Sannover^ ache  laml  tind  forstwirthschaftUchc  Vereinshlatt  the  advice 
to  plant  on  such  soUs  the  ailanthm  gla)idulosa,  whose  cultivation  Is 
patronised  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Such  I  found  the  aspect  of  the  Pannonlan,  or,  as  It  Is  otherwise 
called,  the  **  little  Hungarian"  plain,  which  Is  bounded  by  the  Styrlan 
Alps  and  that  range  of  volcanic  hills  which  stretches  In  a  south- 
westerly direction  from  Buda  to  the  Balaton  Lake.  The  English 
reader  will  naturally  look  upon  it  as  a  waste,  monotonous  region.  A 
young  man  who  was  also  staying  in  the  house,  and  who  came  from 
the  banks  of  the  Thciss,  from  the  midst  of  the  "  great  Hungarian  " 
plain,  looked  at  It  with  very  different  eyes.     He  was  struck  with  the 
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great  number  of  hills  and  trees  which  were  alw 
I  live,"  said  be,  "  a  man  may  often  look  aro 
shrub,  and  a  mound  of  earth  three  feet  high  se 
a  whole  country." 

My  host,  talkiug  of  his  travels  in  a  circle 
relations,  once  observed :  "  AVhen  one  goes  int 
for  instance  Germany  or  Franco,  one  sees  a  gi' 
differcut  from  what  it  is  here,  but,  when  one  g 
thing  is  different ;  even  their  windows  do  i 
ours."  It  is  this  differenee  in  all  points  betwd 
in  the  two  countries  which  makes  it  so  diffie 
untravelled  countrjiaan  an  idea  of  Hungarian 

First  of  all,  I  may  premise  that  all  such  p 
Mr.  Wagg,  who  cannot  eonecivo  poverty  as 
nor  recognise  a  gentleman  in  a  threadbare  « 
away  from  Hungary.  Whatever  faults  the  I 
have,  their  bitterest  enemies  must  grant  them 
constancy  and  self-devotion.  The  "Provisori 
years  differed  from  the  avowedly  absolutist  s 
from  1849  to  1859,  among  other  jwints  also  in 
to  govern  Hungary  by  Hungarians.  The  ( 
in  carrying  out  this  policy  had  one  great  diffi 
to  wit,  that  of  finding  respectable  qualified  E 
take  office.  In  almost  every  county  all  persi 
drew  from  tlie  Administration  altogether  rathi 
miconstifutional  Govcmmeut,  which  had  in  m; 
theii-  places  ivitb  persons  of  doubtful  reputatioi 
And  yet  the  salary  of  an  official  would  ha 
majority  a  verj'  acceptable  addition  to  tboir  na 
thelcss  they  withdrew  to  their  farms,  as  my 
took  up  with  some  more  laborious  or  less  rem 
under  other  masters  than  Caesar.  The  high  sp 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  having  a  barl 
poverty,  although  they  really  have  a  natural 
good  living.  Thus  this  high  spirit  did  not 
wistfully  after  the  pecuniary  advantages  th' 
have  heard  manj'  persons  say,  "  It  will  make 
me  if  a  reeonciliation  takes  place,"  or,  "  It  m 
to  me  whether  there  will  be  a  Hungarian  Min 
my  friends,  a  poor  man  burdened  with  a  larj 
me  the  other  day,  "  I  might  have  a  very  gc 
ii'  I  chose  to  accept  it  now ;  but,  if  I  did  so 
reconciled  with  her  king,  I  should  be  a  scound 
abnegation  of  offices,  of  which  they  had  hert 
the  more  striking,  the  more  praiseworthy,  ina 
which  eaunot  here  be  given  in  detail,  life  has 
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in   Ilungary  since  1848,  especially  for  tlie  class  of  small  landed 
proprietors. 

I  have  said  that  the  house  in  which  I  was  staying  was  in  a  pifszfa. 
This  is  one  of  those  peculiar  Hungarian  words  for  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  an  exact  equivalent  in  English.  It  properly  means 
**  desert,'^  and,  like  that  word,  is  used  both  as  an  adjective  and  a 
substantive.  Mr.  Dickens's  novel,  "  Bleak  House,"  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Hungarian  under  the  title  "  A  Puszta  Hdz,^'  but  I  do  not 
think  the  rendering  quite  successful.  The  vast  open  plain  of  Central 
Hungary  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  pmztas.  But  jmszta  has  besides  a 
technical  meaning.  It  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  fain  (village), 
to  designate  either  the  farmhouse  of  a  "  nobleman,''  or  a  cluster 
of  farmhouses  belonging  to  "noblemen,''  unaccompanied  by  any 
organised  peasant  settlement.  A  village,  on  the  contrary,  is  an 
organised  community  of  "  peasants."  By  this  word,  "  peasants,"  is 
meant  the  class  of  former  copyholders,  who  before  1848  had  to  paj** 
tlie  "  lord "  a  rent,  partly  in  labour,  partly  in  kind.  Their  hold- 
ings were  converted  into  freehold  property  by  the  reforms  passed 
in  that  year.  As  an  organised  community,  a  A'illage  has  its  clergj'- 
man,  its  elected  judge,  and  its  notary.  This  j!;mss^«  in  which  I 
sojourned  some  weeks  was,  however,  not  a  perfect  specimen  of  its 
class,  for  so  many  "  noble  "  comjwssessores  had  clustered  together  that 
one  or  two  peasants  had  also  contrived  to  establish  themselves  on 
little  plots  of  land.  In  the  middle  of  the  puszta  was  a  small  chapel 
with  a  large  crucifix  outside,  which  the  compossessorcs  had  clubbed 
together  to  build.  The  priest  of  the  neighbouring  village  came 
thither  occasionally  to  perform  mass,  but  never  on  a  Sunday  or 
holiday,  as  his  services  were  then  required  in  his  parish  church. 

The  difference  in  appearance  between  an  English  village  and  one 
on  the  Hungarian  plain  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  such  a 
description  of  the  latter  as  to  bring  it  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the 
untravelled  reader.  Its  three  most  distinctive  features  are,  however, 
in  my  opinion  the  following.  First  of  all,  the  enormous  width  of 
the  road,  for  I  cannot  call  it  street.  "Time  and  space,"  said  a 
German  friend  of  mine,  **  have  absolutely  no  value  at  all  in  Hun- 
gary." The  vast  extent  of  the  country,  its  fertility  in  favourable 
seasons,  the  scantiness  of  the  population,  and  the  very  low  price  of 
agricultural  produce,  owing  to  defective  communications  and  the 
distance  of  the  markets,  combine  to  bring  about  this  result.  Our 
street  or  road  was  a  striking  instance.  I  speak  within  the  mark  when 
I  say  that  twenty  of  the  light  waggons  of  the  country  might  have 
been  driven  abreast  along  it  without  jostling  one  another. 

The  second  striking  feature  is  the  absence  of  hedges  and  fences 
where  in  England  they  would  have  been  considered  indispensable. 
The  fields,  even  when  close  to  the  village  street,  are  almost  always 
destitute  of  hedges,  or  any  other  substitute  for  them  than  a  shallow. 
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narrow  trench.  The  entrance  to  the  stackyard  and  the  courtyard  is 
also  in  most  cases  completely  open  to  all  the  world.  In  consequence 
of  this  all  cattle,  nay,  even  geese,  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  under 
constant  supervision.  In  a  village  the  peasants  confide  their  neat 
cattle  to  a  common  neatherd,  their  swine  to  a  common  swineherd, 
their  few  sheep  and  goats  to  a  common  shepherd,  while  a  boy  is 
employed  to  look  after  the  geese,  so  that  none  of  these  animals  may 
do  any  damage  to  the  standing  crops  or  to  the  stacks  of  com  or  of 
hay. 

The  remaining  feature  is  that  the  houses  have  none  of  them  more 
than  a  groimd  floor.  Even  the  houses  of  the  notabilities,  of  the 
priest,  and  the  squire,  who  bears  perhaps  the  title  of  count  or  baron, 
have  no  more.  If  the  house  of  tlie  latter  has  a  first  story  built  over 
the  groxmd  floor,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  castle  "  (hasf^li/),  and  is 
known  as  such  far  and  wide.  I  know  many  English  travellers 
speak  with  disdain  of  these  Hungarian  cottage-mansions,  but  I  have 
found  them  very  comfortable,  and  one  is,  at  any  rate,  saved  the 
trouble  of  going  up  and  down  stairs. 

The  better  sort  of  these  houses  are  roofed  with  flat  splinters  of 
wood,  less  often  with  tiles.  Slates  I  have  never  seen  used.  Mv 
host's  cottage  was,  however,  not  only  smaller  than  those  of  most  of 
his  social  equals,  but  was  withal  thatched  with  reeds,  in  harmony 
with  whose  disorderly,  untidy  picturesqueness  was  a  stork's  nest  built 
over  the  top  of  the  chimney.  The  gables  of  these  houses  are  always 
very  high,  and  the  eaves  overhang  on  either  side,  often  so  much  as  to 
form  a  corridor,  passage,  or  sheltered  terrace  paved  with  brick.  These 
overhanging  eaves  and  this  terrace  or  platform  of  brick  are  to  be  foimd 
even  in  the  case  of  a  common  peasant's  cottage.  In  my  friend's 
house  the  roof  was  continued  on  one  side  of  the  house  so  as  to  form  a 
covered  way  or  long  porch,  the  additional  roof  being  supported  on 
three  brick  pillars,  the  spaces  between  these  pillars  being  left  open. 

As  I  have  mentioned  above,  the  courtyard  and  the  cornstacks  and 
hayricks  were  utterly  without  the  protection  of  fences.  A  slight 
trench,  adorned  here  and  there  with  an  occasional  thorn,  marked  off 
the  limits  between  the  farmyard  and  the  ground  belonging  to  some 
neighbouring  cottages.  When  one  drove  in  from  the  high-road  no 
gate  barred  the  way,  and  the  visitor's  carriage  dashed  up  unimpeded 
to  the  porch.  Notice  was  generally  given  us  of  such  an  arrival 
— always  if  it  happened  after  dark — by  the  loud  baying  of  two 
white,  shaggy  wolf-dogs.  The  very  first  thing  I  did  when  I  came 
there  was  to  make  their  acquaintance,  as  imtil  they  knew  me  well 
I  did  not  feel  comfoi*table  when  wandering  alone  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  house.  These  dogs  are  often  verj^  dangerous,  as  they 
snap  like  a  wolf,  and  that  without  always  gi^^ng  warning  by  a  bark. 
Every  Hungarian  puszta  farmhouse  is  provided  with  them,  as  a 
protection  against  thieves.     Until  I  had  made  friends  of   these 
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guardians  of  my  host's  homestead,   I  used  either  to  go  out  with 
some  one  of  the  family,  or  else  to  confine  myself  to  the  garden. 

The  garden  was  the  only  exception  to  the  unfenced  character  of 
everything  else.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  boarding  somewhat  resem- 
bling what  we  call  park-paling,  differing,  however,  from  it  in  that 
the  planks,  instead  of  standing  perpendicularly  upright,  arc  laid 
horizontally  one  above  another,  and  nailed  to  posts  set  at  intervals  of 
five  or  six  feet  apart.  This  spcfnes  of  palisading,  forming  in  fact  a 
wooden  wall  of  about  six  feet  high,  is  universal  in  Himgary,  except 
where,  as  is  the  case  with  some  portions  of  the  "  great  Hungarian  " 
plain,  no  wood  is  to  be  got  to  make  it  of.  Within  this  fence  was 
enclosed  a  plot  of  sand  about  60  feet  broad  by  150  feet  long.  In  this 
were  planted  a  few  acacias  for  the  sake  of  their  shade,  a  few  roses  and 
other  flowers,  some  red  pepper  and  some  tomatos.  There  was  besides 
a  pit  for  housing  the  scarlet  geraniums,  &c.,  during  the  winter. 
But  the  largest  part  of  the  garden  was  given  up  to  the  culture  of 
melons  and  water-melons,  fruits  of  which  the  Hungarians  are  very 
fond.  The  cabbages,  which  were  to  furnish  the  winter  supply  of 
saner  I: rant,  and  the  potatoes  were  planted  in  the  fields. 

This  description  of  one  Himgarian  gentleman's  house  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  what  they  all  are  like.  He  must,  however, 
remember  that  the  owner  of  this  particular  specimen  was  not  a 
rich  man,  as  thej^  count  riches  in  the  class  of  society  to  which  he 
belonged.  In  the  case  of  others  built  and  occupied  by  men  better 
off,  as  far  as  regards  wealth,  the  house  and  garden  would  have  been 
larger,  the  rooms  loftier  and  more  of  them,  the  roof  covered  with 
wood  or  tiles  instead  of  with  reed  thatch,  and  the  open  brick-paved 
porch  would  have  expanded  into  a  roomy,  walled,  well-lit  corridor  ot 
passage,  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  house.  In  the  case 
of  residences  of  a  still  richer  class,  there  would  be  a  first  storv  built 
over  the  ground-floor,  but  on  a  somewhat  similar  principle,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  large  cold  stone  staircase,  leading  from  the  long 
corridor  below  to  the  long  corridor  above,  all  the  rooms  in  either 
story  opening  continuously  one  into  the  other,  and  most  of  them 
having  besides  doors  opening  into  the  corridor. 

Nevertheless,  my  principal  object  was  not  so  much  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  a  Hungarian  country-house,  as  by  a  description  of 
his  homestead  to  give  the  reader  an  idea,  what  sort  of  man  a  Hun- 
garian county  magistrate  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  Hunnrarian  Diet  mav  be.  For  mv  host  was  in  November 
last  elected  without  opposition  to  represent  in  the  Diet  the  electoral 
district  in  which  he  lived.  This  honour  had  been  conferred  on  him 
twice  before.  He  had  been  elected  into  the  first  reformed  Diet, 
which  met  in  the  summer  of  1848,  and  which,  having  fled  to 
Debreczcn  before  the  arms  of  AVindischgriitz,  in  April,  1849,  declared 
that  the  house  of  Habsburg  had  forfeited  their  right  to  the  crown. 
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He  was  again  elected  in  the  Diet  of  1861.  In  England,  a  man  who 
had  no  more  money  than  he  has,  would  never  in  his  wildest  dreams 
think  of  entering  Parliament.  And  even  if  we  make  allowances  for 
the  diiference  in  the  value  of  money  in  the  two  countries,  and  for  the 
comparative  poverty  of  the  Hungarian  gentry,  and  the  riches  of  the 
English,  we  shall  not  much  mend  the  matter.  Nor  is  his  case  a 
solitary  instance.  On  the  contrary,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
deputies  have  obtained  the  confidence  of  their  constituents  through 
no  pecuniary  advantages  or  pre-eminence  in  wealth,  but  simply 
through  the  confidence  inspired  by  their  personal  character,  or  on 
account  of  their  political  principles. 

And  here  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  wander  away  for  a  while 
outside  the  county  of  G ,  and  the  circle  of  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience, to  give  an  anecdote  of  the  late  elections,  which  illustrates  this 
point.  It  relates  to  an  election  in  one  of  the  electoral  districts  of  the 
county  of  Ungh.  This  coimty,  lying  on  the  slopes  of  the  north- 
eastern Carpathians,  presents    an  entirely  different  appearance   to 

that  of  G .     Instead  of  being  filled,  like  the  latter  county,  with 

Magyars,  eating  good  wheaten  and  rye  bread,  with  plenty  of  bacon 
and  of  wine,  it  is  inhabited  by  Ruthenes,  who  try  to  supplement 
their  meagre  fare  of  oatmeal  or  buckwheat  porridge,  and  to  keep  out 
the  cold  of  their  keen  mountain  air,  by  frequent  drams  of  coni- 
brandy.  These  Ruthenes,  called  also  Ruzniaks  and  Little  Russians, 
are  a  Sclavonic  tribe  belonging  to  the  United  Greek  Church,  whose 
priests  marry  and  have  children  to  provide  for.  As  the  sons  of 
these  popes  have  generally  some  smattering  of  learning,  their  great 
ambition  is  to  get  appointed  to  posts  in  the  county  administration. 
Of  late  years  many  of  them  have  been  enabled  to  gratify  their  ambi- 
tion in  consequence  of  abstinence  from  office  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  Hungarian  gentry ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
conduct  of  these  noil  homines  has  gained  the  approbation  of  their 
fellows  whom  they  govern.  The  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  (he 
had  been  appointed  by  Schmerling)  was  also  of  Sclavonic  origin. 
When  the  day  of  election  drew  near,  he  proposed  as  candidate  a 
nephew  of  his  own.  The  priests  also  brought  forward  a  candidate 
whom  they  reconmiended  to  their  flocks.  But  the  peasants,  poor  as 
they  certainly  are,  ignorant  and  bigoted  as  they  are  reputed  to  be, 
would  have  neither  of  them,  backed  though  they  were  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  their  pastors  and  masters,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
of  their  own  race  and  of  their  own  religion. 

o 

There  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  a  Magyar  who  had  served  imder 
the  government  of  Bach.  Although  the  bureaucratic  tj^e  is  not 
so  largely  developed  among  the  Magyars  as  among  the  Germans, 
nevertheless  it  exists.  This  gentleman  was  one  of  those  who  do 
not  conceive  it  to  be  their  business  carefully  to  examine  into  the 
legality  of  the  Government  which  they  serve,  but  to  do  their  duty 
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in  their  subordinate  offices  as  well  as  they  can.  This  he  succeeded 
in  doing  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  most  concerned, 
that  when  the  lord-lieutenant  and  the  popes  began  to  canvass  for 
their  respective  candidates,  a  deputation  of  peasants  waited  on  the 
retired  official,  and  informed  him  that  in  their  opinion  he  was  the 
only  fit  person  to  represent  them  in  the  Diet.  lie  was,  however,  by 
no  means  eager  for  the  proffered  honour,  and  among  other  reasons  he 
alleged  his  poverty  as  a  reason  for  his  refusal.  But  the  good  peasants 
absolutely  would  not  take  any  refusal.  As  for  his  poverty,  they  said, 
*'  If  your  allowance  as  a  deputy,  worshipful  sir,  does  not  suffice  for 
your  expenses  at  Pest,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  make  up  the  difference ; 
and  as  for  the  worshipful  lady,  your  wife,  we  will  take  good  care  that 
she  shall  want  for  nothing."  Their  importunity  prevailed  ;  at  least 
so  far  that  the  ex- official  did  not  object  to  their  putting  him  in 
nomination,  on  condition  that  the  whole  election  should  be  carried 
out  without  his  having  any  trouble  or  expense  occasioned  by  it.  And 
it  was  so.  The  peasants  formed  a  committee  of  their  own,  who 
worked  with  such  a  will,  that  when  the  decisive  day  arrived,  the 
candidate  of  the  popes  was  beaten  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  lord- 
lieutenant's  nephew  was  nowhere.  After  this  victory  the  peasants 
repeated  their  former  injunctions  to  their  representative  to  the  effect 
that  when  he  took  his  scat  among  the  lawgivers  of  the  land,  he  was 
to  get  them  to  make  a  law  that  no  more  Ruthenian  officials  were  to 
be  appointed ! 

As  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Wagg,  who  was  so  infinitely  amused  at 
the  decent  gentility  of  Mrs.  Pendennis's  afternoon  tea,  would  not  be 
likely  to  derive  much  profit  from  a  round  of  visits  among  Himgarian 
pusztas.  And  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  which  is  very  interesting  to  be 
picked  up  in  them.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  know  something  about 
my  own  countrymen,  about  Frenchmen  and  Germans.  Italians  and 
Spaniards  I  know  only  from  books.  But  I  was  glad  to  find,  when  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Magyars,  that  they  have  a  perfectly 
distinct  national  type,  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  any  of  the 
above-mentioned.  Nor  is  there  by  any  means  a  want  of  variety 
among  them.  The  enemies  of  the  Magyar  allege — nor  is  the  allega- 
tion entirely  without  foundation — that  he  has  an  overweening  con- 
tempt for  foreigners,  especially  if  they  happen  to  be  at  the  same  time 
his  neighbours.  I  myself  often  thought  that  it  was  a  pity  that  so 
quick-witted  a  people  should  not  read  a  little  more  than  they  do. 
But  my  host,  although  a  true  Ilungarian,  was  by  no  means  blind  to 
the  faults  of  his  countrjinen,  nor  blind  to  the  good  points  of  other 
nations.  Ilis  librarj-,  too,  if  small,  was  not  small  for  his  means,  and 
it  was  well  used,  especially  the  Latin  classics.  He  was  one  of  the 
very  few  Ilungarians  who  ever  expressed  to  me  their  regret  that 
they  could  not  read  the  Greek  poets  in  the  original.  When  he  went 
up  to  Pest,  as  a  deputy,  he  took  with  him,  not  only  some  sound,  bid 
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plum-brandy  and  a  store  of  home-made  sausage,  but  amongst  other 
books,  classical  and  legal,  a  "  De  Zodiaco  Vita)  Humana^  Marcelli 
Palingenii  Libri  xii."  This  is  in  itself  a  sign  that  he  belonged  to  the 
old  school  of  Hungarian  country  gentlemen.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  yoimger  generation  which  grew  up  in  the  disastrous  period  after 
1848  have  to  a  great  extent  neglected  the  study  of  Latin.  Kor,  if  I 
may  trust  my  impressions,  are  they  degenerated — or,  to  avoid  so  in- 
vidious a  word,  say  altered — in  this  respect  alone.  They  are  more 
enb'ghtened,  more  tolerant,  more  supple,  more  cosmopolitan,  than  their 
fathers.  They  speak  more  French  and  English.  But  I  doubt  their 
having  preserved  that  tenacity  of  fibre  which  was  the  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  old  Hungarian  character.  The  new  generation  seems 
to  me  to  attach  more  importance  to  material  comfort,  well-being,  and 
display  than  their  fathers.  More  than  once  in  Hungary  the  remark 
of  Macaulay  recurred  to  my  mind,  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  men  who  make  revolutions,  and  the  men  who  are  made 
by  revolutions. 

But  besides  varied  and  quaint  reading,  and  a  continuous  and 
chequered  political  experience,  my  host  had  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  foreign  travel.  Before  the  revolution  he  had  travelled  through 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  had  even  visited  London.  At 
a  later  period  he  renewed  his  travels  through  these  same  countries 
to  the  same  goal,  but  this  time  he  came  in  the  character  of  a  political 
refugee,  flying  from  the  wrath  of  the  dynasty  whose  dethronement  he 
had  voted  at  Debreczen.  As  he  possessed  not  only  a  great  deal  of  sly 
humour,  but  also  a  faculty  of  going  into  minute  details,  I  was  always 
sorry  when  the  cares  of  his  family,  of  his  husbandry,  or  of  his  politics 
interrupted  his  anecdotes  of  the  old,  pre-revolutionarj''  system,  of  the 
different  phases  of  the  revolution,  of  the  terrorism  which  followed  the 
trimnph  of  the  Habsburgs,  of  the  flight,  escape,  or  misfortunes  of 
persons  compromised,  or,  coming  down  to  more  recent  times,  of  the 
last  Diet  of  1861.  Of  all  these  stirring  times  he  could  talk  with  the 
vividness  and  fulness  which  belongs  exclusively  to  an  eye-witness. 

The  time  that  I  spent  in  the  county  of  G was  one  of  peculiar 

interest  for  the  local  politicians.  On  my  arrival  from  England  in  the 
Hungarian  capital  in  August,  one  of  the  first  visits  I  made  was  to  a 
newspaper  editor,  who  was,  as  the  Germans  say,  "  a  good  friend  of 
me.''  He  and  some  others  of  his  craft  described  to  me  the  uncom- 
fortable position  in  which  the  reticence  of  the  Government  placed 
them.  The  ministry  of  Belcredi  and  Majlath  had  at  that  time 
newly  come  into  office,  and  all  men's  minds  were  excited  by  hopes 
and  doubts.  Still  for  some  weeks  the  Government  kept  silence  as 
to  its  intentions.  The  journalists,  impressed  with  the  sense  of 
the  responsibility  of  their  position,  prophesied  vaguely  all  sorts  of 
smooth  things,  exhorted  the  public  to  patience,  or  wrote  largely 
about  Schleswig-Holstein,  Italian  finance,  and  other  safe  subjects. 
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They  were,  however,  embarrassed,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  secrecy 
which  the  Government  required  of  the  few  to  whom  were  vouch- 
safed some  dim  inklings  of  its  programme,  and  on  the  other  hand 
by  the  impatience  and  suspicions  of  their  subscribers  in  the  country. 
These  last  wrote  immense  quantities  of  letters  intended  for  insertion 
— some  denunciator}^  some  interrogatory — ^which  the  editors  as  per- 
tinaciously refused  to  insert  in  their  columns.  As  Mr.  Jokai,  the 
editor  of  the  Hon  (coimtry,  fatherland),  the  organ  of  the  **  Left,'' 
said  :  "  Now  the  censorship  of  the  press  on  the  part  of  the  police  is 
relaxed,  it  seems  that  we  editors  have  become  the  censors  of  the 
press." 

The  point  on  which  the  public  especially  wished  for  information, 
was  the  re-organisation  of  the  counties,  or  munieipia,  as  they  are  also 
called.  I  have  mentioned  above  that  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet 
the  elected  magistrates  almost  everywhere  gave  in  their  resignations, 
rather  than  become  tools  for  carrying  out  the  absolute  measures  of  a 
chancellor  who  was  not  responsible  to  the  nation.     In  some  counties, 

among  which  was  G ,  the  county  committees  not  only  resigned  their 

offices,  but  took  the  opportunity  aflforded  by  their  last  public  meeting 
of  officially  branding  as  traitors  all  such  Hungarians  as  should  take 
office  imder  Government  during  the  suspension  of  the  constitution. 
The  policy  of  this  wholesale  resignation  has  been  questioned,  even  in 
Hungary,  although  by  only  a  small  minority.  I  often  repeated  their 
arguments  to  ex-officials  who  had  so  resigned.  These  arguments 
were  based  upon  considerations  of  the  inexpediency  of  throwing  the 
whole  administration  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  their  opponents. 
I  was  generally  met  by  an  answer  somewhat  to  the  following  effect. 
"  Our  honour  was  concerned,  and  in  such  cases  aU  considerations  of 
expediency  must  give  way  ;  besides,  by  continuing  in  office  we  should 
not  only  have  virtually  approved  an  illegal  government,  and  so  have 
conmiitted  treason  against  the  constitution,  but  we  should  have  had 
to  carry  out  a  number  of  specific  acts  of  tyranny,  against  which  our 
feelings  would  have  revolted,  which  our  souls  woidd  have  loathed, 
which  our  consciences  would  have  condemned,  and  for  which  the 
people  under  our  charge  would — and  that  justly — have  held  us  re- 
sponsible ;  it  is  besides  really  most  economical  for  the  country  that 
bad  measures  should  be  carried  out  by  men  of  no  character,  as  thus 
good  men  preserve  their  integrity  intact  against  that  better  time 
which  must  come  sooner  or  later.'* 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  diffusion  of  such  sentiments  among  all 

classes  of  the  community,  I  may  add  that  in  this  county  of  G ,  upon 

the  introduction  of  the  Proviso  Hum,  even  the  heyduks  and  pandurs — 
who  form  respectively  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  county  police 
-^Kjame  to  my  friend  to  ask  if  they  ought  not  also  to  throw  up  their 
situations.  Of  course  he  assured  the  poor  fellows  that  neither  honour 
nor  patriotism  required  them  to  injure  themselves  in  that  way. 
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'Wlicrcupon  tlicy  thanked  him  for  his  kind  advice,  observing : — "  Of 
course,  your  Worship,  the  pay  is  a  great  consideration  to  us ;  but, 
when  we  saw  that  your  Worship  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  gave 
us  our  places  were  giving  up  theirs,  we  thought  it  was  perhaps  only 
fair  and  honest  that  we  should  go  too ;  but,  as  your  Worship  says 
that  it  is  all  right,  we  shall  be  glad  to  stay,  and  hope  to  see  you  and 
the  other  gentlemen  soon  back  again." 

Now  that  the  elections  for  the  Diet  were  drawing  near,  people  began 
to  see  that  the  municipalities  woidd  not  be  reinstated  in  their  integrity, 
that  is  to  say,  would  not  be  put  back  into  the  same  state  in  which  they 
were  at  the  introduction  of  the  Provisorium  in  1861.  But  rumours 
reached  us  that  the  new  chancellor,  M.  Majldth,  had  issued  instruc- 
tions to  the  lord-lieutenants  to  come  to  some  understanding  with 
the  men  of  the  opposition  party  in  their  respective  counties.  In  my 
accoimt  of  the  Electoral  Laws  of  1848  I  explained  that  the  county, 
although  no  longer  an  electoral,  remained  an  administrative  district. 
It  was  the  county,  understanding  now  by  the  word  the  committee 
which  had  been  constituted  by  law  and  election  its  plenipotentiarj', 
which  was  charged  with  the  work  of  returning  the  deputies  from  the 
several  electoral  districts  within  its  boundaries.  Any  election  carried 
out  by  any  other  body  or  any  other  authorities  would  have  been  illegal. 
All  the  important  political  personages  of  the  country,  the  recognised 
leaders  of  the  nation,  such  men  as  Dedk,  Ghiczy,  Eotvos,  &c.,  would 
have  refused  to  come  forward.  A  Diet  thus  elected  would  have  had 
no  moral  force,  and  so  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  in  calling  it  together.  It  follows  thus  that,  although  in 
an  indirect  manner,  the  committees  had  it  in  their  power  seriously  to 
embarrass  the  Government.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  much  as  the 
Government  desired  a  reconciliation,  the  country  desired  one  no  less. 
Nor  merely  the  coimtry  at  large.  Most  of  the  individuals  who  com-, 
posed  the  committees  had  the  strongest  personal  motives  for  comiug 
to  terms,  if  that  could  be  done  without  compromising  their  political 
honour.  So,  instead  of  standing  out  for  the  strict  letter  of  the  law, 
for  their  rights  in  their  full  extent,  and  demanding  that  all  the 
magistrates  who  resigned  in  1861  (including  the  lord-lieutenants) 
should  be  reinstated  in  their  offices,  and  the  committees  replaced  in 
the  fulness  of  their  political  power,  they  determined  to  content  them- 
selves with  some  lesser  concession,  which  would  still  leave  the  rights 
of  the  country  unimpaired.  In  order  to  find  out  this  via  media  the  whole 
coimty  took  to  visiting  one  another  all  round  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
sounding  one  another's  views,  and  coming  to  an  unaiiimons  conclusion. 
For  the  Hungarians — and  this  is  in  a  great  measure  the  secret  of 
their  jjolitical  strength — know  well  that  without  compromise,  sub- 
mission of  individual  predilections  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and 
strict  party  discipline,  nothing  can  be  done  against  the  common  enemy. 

When  M.  Majldth  entered  upon  the  task  of  conciliating  Hungary, 
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the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  revise  the  list  of  lord-lieutenants.  Ho 
removed  from  their  posts  all  such  as  had  especially  incurred  the 
contempt  or  dislike  of  their  counties.  At  least  he  did  so  in  all  cases 
when  he  could  replace  them  by  successors  at   once  moderate  and 

popular.     In  the  county  of  G it  seems  that  he  could  not  find  such 

a  successor,  for  the  provisional  lord-lieutenant  was  left  at  his  post. 
Tlie  next  step  was  to  empower  all  the  lord-lieutenants  to  replace, 
according  to  their  own  discretion,  any  of  the  provisional  county 
officials  by  new  men,  or  by  the  former  constitutional  magistrates. 
In   pursuance   of  the  instructions  he  received,  the  lord-lieutenant 

of  G called  to  a  conference  all  the  members  of  the  committee  of 

1861,  together  with  certain  local  notabilities,  mostly  ecclesiastics, 
who  had  not  been  elected  into  that  body.  This  conference  was  to 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  laying  officially  before  them  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  election  of  the  deputies. 
The  general  purport  of  these  propositions  was,  however,  known  before 
hand,  and  the  county  gentlemen  had  now  to  make  up  their  minds 
as  to  the  conditions  they  would  impose.  To  this  end  they  held  an 
unofficial  conference  amongst  themselves  the  day  before  that  on  which 
the  lord-lieutenant  held  his.  The  main  question  was — Should  they 
or  should  they  not  demand  the  removal  of  the  provisional  magistrates, 
and,  if  so,  of  all,  or  of  which  of  them  ?  This  removal  they  call 
ejyuratio,  for  the  Hungarian  can  always  find  a  Latin  name  for  anything 
political.  They  decided  against  an  ep  it  ratio,  partly  led  to  this  conclu- 
sion by  the  repugnance  which  each  of  them  felt  against  his  taking  his 
place  in  a  body  of  magistrates  whose  origin  he  considered  illegal,  and 
among  whom  he  would  generally  be  thwarted  and  outvoted.  Another 
motive  which  actuated  them  was  the  wish  to  keep  their  hands  free 
for  ousting  the  lord-lieutenant,  if  any  representations  of  theirs  at 
Vienna  might  have  that  effect.  But  with  respect  to  the  election 
and  its  preliminaries,  they  determined  to  co-operate  with  him  on 
one  condition,  to  wit,  that  the  part  in  the  proceedings,  which  the 
law  assigned  to  the  county  magistrates,  should  be  performed,  not  by 
the  present  provisional  staff  of  magistrates,  but  by  those  of  1861. 
To  these  terms  the  lord-lieutenant  readily  agreed,  and  the  com- 
mittee and  the  magistrates  of  1861,  thus  re-organised  ad  /loc,  began 
their  work. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  I  left  the  county  of  G ,  to  estab- 
lish myself  betimes  at  Pest  before  all  convenient  lodgings  had  been 
snapped  up  and  appropriated  to  the  deputies.  I  did  not  return  till 
a  day  or  two  before  the  elections,  which  took  place  about  six  weeks 
later.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  interesting  the  English  reader  in 
his  sketch  of  Hungarian  country  life,  I  would  ask  him  to  bear  with 
me  once  more,  while  I  try  to  depict  the  more  animated  scenes  which 
I  then  witnessed.                                           Arthur  J.  Paiterson. 
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Vexed  questions  of  right  of  way  are  oftei 
brmging  prominently  forward  old  tradition 
which  have  for  many  years  been  locked  in 
memories  of  the  elders  of  the  Tillage;  and  t 
archteology  are  looked  on  from  a  purely  mat* 
those  whose  real  or  fancied  interests  are  at  i 
who  considers  his  privacy  destroyed  by  the  ob 
the  labourer,  who  finds  the  distance  to  his  dail; 
spiked  gate  that  has  closed  up  hia  wonted  foot- 
notbing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the  re* 
listen  with  pleasure  to  the  quaint  little  bi 
bubble  up  from  the  seething  mass  of  angry  pas: 
in  this  temper  that  we  cau  now  consider  the  1 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  After  claimin 
more,  after  maintaining  our  claim  to  it,  in  se 
nearly  a  thousand  years,  we  voluntarily  resign 
we  effectively  held  it  with  a  stronger  grasp  tha 
history.  It  was  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  i 
and  glorious  war  annihilated  the  navies  of  all . 
the  Nile,  St.  Vincent,  Toulon,  Ushanfc,  Campe 
that  our  Government  formally  relinquished  the 
and  now,  after  sixty  years,  the  very  memory  of 
60  that  of  the  hundreds  who  habitually  sing 
waves "  there  are  comparatively  few  who  b" 
song  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  kings  o 
sentatives  of  the  abstract  Britannia,  claimed 
merely  by  virtue  of  strong  fleets  and  hardy  sa 
international  law,  and  of  numerous  treaties  wii. 
of  Europe.  The  right,  which  for  so  many  cent 
our  warriors  with  the  cannon  or  by  statesmi 
never  be  without  deep  interest  to  all  Enghehi 
only  a  memory  of  those  past  times  when  an  : 
cotton  and  sour  wine  was  not  supposed  to  be 
for  the  advantage  aud  glory  of  our  nation. 

Even  in  those  ruder  days,  however,  the  seas  i 
dominion  were  simply  the  seas  adjoining  our  oi 
itself  was  held,  at  any  rate  in  practice,  to  be  irei 
seas  to  be  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Eogli 
"  narrow  seas  "  involved  a  good  deal  of  ombigi 
times  a  fertile  source  of  dispute.  According  to  th 
of  the  English  Government  their  extent  widened 
at  one  time  they  stretched  as  far  as  Finisterre  at 
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of  Spain,  at  another  they  were  contracted  to  the  limits  of  the  Channel. 
Northward  the  boundary  seems  to  have  been  as  undefined,  but  it 
may,  in  general  terms,  be  considered  to  have  embraced  all  the  sea  to 
the  eastward  of  England,  and,  after  the  accession  of  James  I.,  of 
Scotland,  irrespective  of  the  countries  which  it  washed  on  the  other 
side.  Within  these  somewhat  vague  limits  the  English  Crown  held 
dominion  ;  right  of  way,  on  tribute  paid,  was  permitted  to  merchant- 
men, license  to  fish  was  sometimes  granted  to  the  smaller  vessels,  but 
all  foreign  ships,  men-of-war  as  well  as  traders,  were  obliged  to  pay 
honour  to  the  English  flag,  and  that  honour,  not  of  a  nature  of  mere 
courtesy,  as  between  equals,  but  of  reverence  and  submission,  as  from 
a  servant  to  his  master,  or  from  a  vassal  to  his  feudal  lord.  It  is  thus 
laid  down  by  Sir  WiUiam  Monson,  a  man  distinguished  both  as  an 
admiral  and  a  writer  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  : — "  If  a 
fleet  of  any  country  shall  pass  upon  his  Majesty's  seas,  and  meet  the 
admiral's  ship  serving  on  those  seas,  they  are  to  acknowledge  a 
sovereignty  to  his  Majesty  by  coming  under  the  lee  of  the  Admiral, 
by  striking  their  topsails,  and  taking  in  their  flag."  He  afterwards 
goes  on  to  say  that  this  "  privilege  "  was  only  to  be  accorded  to  the 
admiral  in  command,  as  the  deputy  of  Majesty, — ^the  Viceroy,  in  fact, 
of  that  part  of  his  dominions,  but  that  on  meeting  any  of  the  king's 
ships,  a  stranger,  no  matter  how  exalted  might  be  his  rank,  must 
lower  his  topsails,  though  in  this  case  he  was  permitted  to  hoist  them 
again.  Similar  marks  of  submission  were  required  from  all  foreign 
ships  which  put  into  an  English  port.  Before  coming  to  an  anchor 
they  were  obliged  to  dip  their  flag  three  times,  or  if  the  English 
admiral  happened  to  be  there,  to  lower  it  altogether,  nor  were  they 
permitted,  whilst  in  presence  of  the  admiral,  to  fly  their  ensign  at  all. 

On  this  prerogative  of  the  flag  several  quarrels  arose,  and  our  naval 
history  abounds  with  instances  in  which  the  privilege  was  enforced 
in  the  most  absolute  manner  by  the  conmianders  of  our  ships.  For 
foreigners,  men  of  high  rank  in  particular,  were  often  backward  in 
rendering  this  mark  of  homage,  and  the  public  opinion  of  England 
strongly  supported  any  admiral  or  captain  who,  regardless  of  conse- 
qiltences,  rigidly  enforced  it. 

An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  1613,  when  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, Gondomar,  arrived  at  Portsmouth.  As  the  galleons 
which  escorted  him  passed  by  Stokes  Bay  an  English  ship  which 
was  lying  there  required  them  to  take  in  their  flag;  this  they 
refused  to  do ;  and  indeed  the  claim  was  open  to  dispute,  for  the 
ship,  though  a  man-of-war,  was  not  specially  commanded  by  the 
Admiral  of  the  Narrow  Seas.  The  galleons  lowered  their  topsails, 
but  kept  their  colours  flying,  till  the  English  ship  compelled  them  to 
strike.  The  ambassador,  feeling  much  aggrieved  by  this,  made  a 
formal  complaint  to  the  Government  and  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
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SO  that  the  circumstances  were  officially  inquired  into  in  the  fullest 
possible  manner,  and  it  was  admitted  that  the  English  ship  had 
demanded  more  than  it  was  entitled  to,  not  being  the  ship  of  the 
Admiral  of  the  Narrow  Seas ;  but  the  affair  seems  to  have  been 
slurred  over,  as  the  Admiralty  was  unwilling  to  check  its  offi.cer8 
from  insisting  on  the  prerogative  of  the  flag  to  the  fullest  extent. 

A  still  more  striking  instance  occurred  in  1554,  when  Lord  William 
Howard,  Baron  of  Effingham — the  father  of  the  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham who  some  thirty  years  later  so  gloriously  upheld  the  honour  of 
the  flag  in  the  battles  against  the  Spanish  Armada — was  sent  by 
Queen  Mary  to  escort  her  intended  husband  Philip,  shortly  after- 
wards King  of  Spain,  into  an  English  port.  He  met  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  the  Channel,  up  which  it  was  proceeding  in  great  state,  the 
royal  flag  flying  at  the  main  of  the  admiral's  ship.  The  Spaniards, 
no  doubt,  thought  that  a  fleet  commanded  by  the  son  of  their  king 
in  person,  and  more  especially  by  the  son  of  their  king  on  his  way 
to  marry  the  Queen  of  England,  should  not  strike  the  flag  to  any 
one.  Lord  William  Howard  held  a  different  opinion.  Enraged  at 
the  insult  to  the  English  prerogative,  he  fired  a  broadside  into  the 
Spanish  admiral's  ship,  and  afterwards,  on  their  lowering  their  flag 
and  topsails,  demanded  a  full  apology  for  the  neglect  and  for  the 
offence  they  had  committed  by  venturing  into  the  presence  of  the 
English  admiral  with  colours  flying  ;  until  satisfied  on  this  point  he 
refused  to  pay  any  compliments  to  the  prince,  whom  he  afterwards 
conducted  up  Channel  with  great  ceremony. 

The  marriages  of  Philip  II.  were  fated  to  lead  to  difficulties  with  the 
admirals  of  England.  When  his  fleet  was  bringing  home  from  Flanders 
his  last  wife,  Anne  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
the  Spanish  admiral  endeavoured  to  pass  Plymouth  where  Admiral 
Hawkins, — the  same  who  a  few  years  afterwards  was  knighted  for 
his  gallantry  against  the  Armada, — was  lying  with  a  small  squadron, 
his  flag  on  board  the  Jesus,  It  would  seem  probable  that  the 
Spaniard  came  into  the  Sound  ignorant  of  Hawkins's  presence,  and 
on  finding  out  his  mistake,  at  once  attempted  to  stand  out  again 
without  lowering  his  flag  ;  for,  on  any  other  supposition,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  he  could  have  come  imder  the  notice  of  the  English 
admiral,  who  was  at  the  time  anchored  in  the  Catwater,  a  small 
recess  to  the  east  of  the  Sound,  quite  sheltered  from  the  more  open 
sea.  However  that  may  have  been.  Admiral  Hawkins  at  once  opened 
fire  on  the  Spanish  flag-ship,  and  that  with  such  good  will,  that  the 
Spaniards  struck  their  flags,  lowered  their  topsails,  and  came  to  an 
anchor.  The  English  shot  had  been  plunging  through  and  through 
the  hulls  of  the  foreign  ships,  and  their  admiral  sent  an  officer  to  the 
Jesus  to  complain  of  the  violent  usage  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected.    This  officer  Hawkins  would  not  allow  on  board,  but  sent 
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him  back  immediately  to  tell  his  admiral  that  after  the  want  of 
proper  respect  he  had  shown  to  the  Queen  of  England  he  could  not 
stay  there,  that  he  must  weigh  at  once,  and  be  off.  The  Spanish 
admiral,  on  receiving  the  message,  went  himself  to  the  Jesus,  but  old 
Hawkins,  with  little  regard  for  the  rank  of  the  stranger,  refused  to 
sec  him,  nor  could  he,  without  much  difficulty,  be  persuaded  to  the 
contrary ;  and  when  he  at  last  consented  to  an  interview,  he  told  the 
Spaniard  in  a  very  straightforward  way,  that  he  considered  he  had 
been  wanting  in  respect  to  her  Majesty's  ships,  and  that  "  he  would 
do  well  to  depart."  The  Spaniard  pleaded  ignorance,  and  after  some 
argument,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  apologise  and  to  remain  in  port  for 
a  short  time  ;  but  this  determined  conduct  was  always  held  as  most 
creditable  to  the  English  admiral,  and  is  perhaps  even  now  remem- 
bered in  his  favour  more  than  his  splendid  and  unflinching  bravery 
at  S.  Juan  de  TJlloa,  his  dashing  example  against  the  Armada  in 
1588,  or  his  last  imfortunate  attempt  on  Porto  Rico  in  1595. 

This  high-handed  way  of  enforcing  the  privilege  of  the  flag  con- 
tinued to  be  the  custom  of  the  service  down  to  comparatively  modem 
times.  So  late  as  1730,  the  frigate  Gosport,  lying  in  PljTnouth 
Sound,  fired  into  a  French  ship  that  attempted  to  pass  out  without 
lowering  her  topsails.  The  captain  of  the  Gosport  was  on  shore,  but 
her  first  lieutenant  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  responsibility  on 
himself.  On  the  serious  representations  of  the  French  ambassador 
he  was  tried  and  dismissed  the  service,  but  was  the  next  day  rein- 
stated with  the  rank  of  post-captain,  passing  over  the  intermediate 
rank  of  commander.  Captain  Smith,  popularly  known  as  "  Tom  of 
Ten  Thousand,"  lived  to  become  an  admiral,  and,  many  years  after, 
sat  as  president  of  the  court-martial  which  found  Admiral  Byng 
guilty  of  that  fear  of  responsibility  from  which  his  own  brilliant 
act  as  lieutenant  of  the  Gosport  had  shown  himself  to  bo  so  free. 

The  origin  of  this  claim  of  the  kings  of  England  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas  is  wrapped  in  the  obscurity  of  the  dark  ages  of  our 
history.  Selden,  who  wrote  a  long  and  learned  treatise  on  the  subject 
in  the  early  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  goes  back  to  the  times 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  long  before  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  show 
that  even  then  the  inhabitants  of  our  island  were  lords  of  the 
surrounding  seas.  His  arguments,  utterly  worthless  of  course,  are 
curious  as  examples  of  the  extraordinary  paradoxes  on  which  men, 
even  like  himself,  of  much  sound  learning,  could  lean  in  support 
of  a  cause  which,  after  all,  needed  no  such  staff.  lie  argues  that, 
because  the  Britons  practised  fishing,  and  because  they  excluded  all 
foreigners,  except  merchants,  from  their  territory,  they  therefore 
held  the  sea  as  part  of  their  dominion.  This  last  conclusion  he 
draws  in  this  manner : — 

**  That  the  sea  was  thus  shut  up  by  them,  Caesar  himself  seems  to 

VOL.  v.  3  A 
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inform  us  plainly  enough.  For  when  he,  npo 
crosa  the  sea  into  Britain,  made  diligent  inqni 
tonching  the  ehore  and  situation  of  the  portfl 
gammoned  the  Gallic  merchants  together  fron 
BO  deceived  in  his  ezpeetation  about  this  matte 
to  send  C  Volusenua  before  with  a  long  shi 
being  wholly  unknown :  forasmuch  as  the  Gati 
Ttait  o!  these  shores,  because  they  were  prohil 
excluded  from  a  free  use  of  the  sea." 

But  the  author  quite  neglects  to  inquire  into 
the  old  Britona  poaseesed  of  the  neighbouring 
it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  acquaintance  of 
with  the  other,  was  about  on  a  par.  He  foil 
argument  through  eeyeral  centuries ;  so  that  i 
of  the  question  comes  in,  it  has  escaped  his 
mind  was  by  the  fancies  of  an  absurd  antiqui 
ever,  I  apprehend,  be  little  doubt  that  the  els 
of  the  seas  was  first  made  by  the  Norman  king 
land  on  each  side  of  the  Channel,  held  as  thei 
which  ran  through  their  dominions.  Considt 
claim  would  appear  to  have  had  its  origin  in  i 
custom  of  nations ;  in  any  other,  it  must  ha 
the  arguments  with  which,  in  the  outset,  Sel 
In  any  case,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  earl^ 
to  appoint  officers  under  the  title  of  "Ward 
Maris)  who,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  exe 
of  the  sea,  given  them  as  their  peculiar  juri 
manner  as  the  Wardens  of  the  Cinque  For 
provinces  of  the  country.  The  title  "  Custos 
up  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the  one  given  to 
high  command  at  sea,  a  title  which  was  then  g 
"Admiral,"  though  the  old  one  still  remains  . 
of  the  Cinque  Ports."  But  whether  under  th 
Warden,  we  find  that,  from  a  very  early  day,  a 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  "  sea,"  and 
contradistinction  to  others  who  held  office  ( 
while  there  was  a  warden  of  different  parts 
Mtjrifimrp)  or  a  "  Warden  of  Ships  "  (Ctistos  iV 
a  "Wanlen  of  the  Sea"  (Custos  Maris),  thongk 
been  filled,  frequently  enough,  by  one  man. 
Henry  III.,  we  find  Thomas  do  Moleton,  under 
aud  Warden  of  the  Sea,"  with  authority  to  g 
maritime  ports  of  the  east  coast ;  and  about  tt 
Crequcur  was  Wai-dcn  of  the  Cinque  Porta  an 
parts.     Similar  instances  might  be  brought  fo 
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a  stronger  proof  even  tliaa  these  commissionSy  whicli  one  is  apt  to 
consider  as  conveying  mere  wordy  honours,  without  any  distinct 
meaning  or  force,  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Parliament 
summoned  by  Edward  III.  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
specially  to  consult  on  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  land,  the 
Scottish  border,  and  the  sea, — where  the  sea  is  plainly  spoken  of  as 
being  as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  as  the  parts  of  it 
before  named. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  claim  of  our  kings  to  the  dominion  of 
the  sea  really  followed  as  a  consequence  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  it 
might  well  be  imagined  that  that  sovereignty  would  have  terminated 
when,  in  the  reign  of  John,  the  French  got  possession  of  the  Duchy 
of  Normandy.  It  appears,  however,  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  that 
the  English  from  the  first  maintained  that  the  loss  of  Normandy 
involved  only  the  loss  of  the  land,  and  that  the  adjacent  sea  remained 
as  before  a  province  of  England ;  that  the  Norman  coast  line,  in  fact, 
was  the  boimdary  between  the  two  kingdoms.  It  was  thus  that  they 
kept  the  islands  which,  till  then,  had  been  considered  as  part  of  the 
duchy, — ^islands  which  we  still  retain  as  tangible  proofs  of  the  jealous 
care  with  which  our  forefathers  guarded  their  frontier. 

The  claim  to  such  a  frontier,  however,  was  not  established  without 
opposition.  Historians  have  dwelt  often  and  long  on  the  victories 
obtained  over  our  neighbours  by  land,  but  they  have  passed  over, 
with  little  notice,  the  still  more  decisive  battles  fought  and  won  at 
sea  in  the  early  days  of  the  Plantagenets.  And  yet  these,  by  esta- 
blishing in  the  outset  our  claim  to  naval  supremacy,  produced  an 
effect  which  has  lasted  to  our  own  days ;  whereas  Cre9y,  Poitiers, 
or  Agincourt,  although  indeed  names  of  which  we  may  even  now 
feel  proud,  are  mere  memories  of  the  past  which  have  worked  no 
change  in  the  destinies  of  the  country.  That  these  old  sea  fights 
shotdd  thus  have  been  buried  in  comparative  oblivion  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  idea,  which  generally  prevails,  that  our  navy  is 
entirely  a  growth  of  modem  times,  a  force  which  had  no  existence 
before  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  even  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  would 
be  about  as  plausible  to  maintain  that  England  had  no  army  before 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  one  very  restricted  sense  both  such 
assertions  would  be  true ;  the  standing  navy  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Henry,  as  the  standing  army  does  from  that  of  Charles ;  but  pro- 
bably from  a  very  early  period,  and  certainly  from  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  the  naval  power  of  the  country  has  always  been  consider- 
able, not  only  in  the  number,  but  still  more  in  the  eflSciency  of  the 
ships  ;  and  a  slight  notice  of  some  of  the  earliest  battles  will  show 
this  most  clearly. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  a  sharp  action  took 
place  in  the  Straits  of  Dover,  between  a  French  fleet  consisting  of 

8a2 
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eighty  vessels  and  tlio  fleet  of  the  Cinque  ] 
forty ;  hut  these,  there  appears  reason  to  be 
better,  and  were  certainly  better  handled.  Tl 
ing  many  more  men,  attempted  to  board,  bu 
manceuvrcd  and  got  to  windward  of  them,  el 
attempt,  by  throwing  quick-lime  in  amongst  tt 
blinded,  were  shot  down  by  flights  of  arrows. 
were  sunk, — run  -down  l)eneath  the  prowa 
rery  many  were  taken.  The  battle  was  deeis 
the  force  deslined  to  the  relief  of  the  Frer 
established  the  yoimg  king  firmly  on  his  throi 

Important  a^  this  battle  was,  it  fades 
comparison  with  the  battle  of  Sluys,  fong 
in  the  latter  part  of  June  that  the  Engli 
nearly  300  ships,  and  commanded  by  King  '. 
engaged  the  French,  who  had  gathered  tog 
400  vessels  of  all  sizes.  The  French  waited 
distinct  lines,  and  the  English  having  obtai 
were  able  to  fight  them  from  a  distance,  thui 
tage  from  their  superior  skill  as  archers. 
impossible,  to  understand  liow  ships  of  the 
which  was  the  necessity  of  the  age,  could  i 
must  have  been  used  freely  as  an  auxiliary 
there  be  any  truth  in  history,  the  English  si 
that  too  in  some  species  of  formation,  whicl 
consisted  of  tbi'ce  or  more  lines.  Having  gair 
ran  down,  their  leading  ships  being  filled  w 
tho  enemy  into  great  confusion  in  a  very 
The  ships  farther  astern  carried  chiefly  men^ 
they  came  up  to  and  grappled  with  the  Frenc 
and  half  vanquished  by  the  cruel  slaughter  ■ 
amongst  them,  completed  the  victory  with  s 
enemy's  loss  was  tremendous.  More  than  3i 
sunk,  and  30,000  men  are  said  to  have  been  '. 
the  whole  range  of  naval  history  there  is  no  o 
fearful  slaughter.  A  number  of  ships  that  c( 
on  the  enemy  is  certainly  deserving  of  the 
country  that  could  fit  out  such  a  fleet  cannot 
tute  of  a  navy. 

But  the  fact  is  that  Edwai-d  III.  appears  tf 
attention  to  this  arm  of  the  service ;  and  he 
ships  may  individually  have  been,  yet  the  n 
raised  represents,  in  tho  aggregate,  a  very  la 
which  have  been  preserved,  it  is  curious  tc 
ports,  on  the  south  coast  in  particular,  which  i 
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fishing  or  watering-places,  then  furnished  no  mean  contingent  of 
both  ships  and  men ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  what  are  now 
our  principal  sea-ports  were  then  of  very  trifling  naval  consequence. 
Thus,  Portsmouth  supplied  only  5  ships  and  96  men ;  whilst  Dart- 
mouth supplied  31  ships,  with  757  men ;  and  Fowey  47  ships,  with 
770  men.  London  furnished  25  ships  and  662  men,  and  the  king  the 
same  number  of  ships  and  419  men.  Mersey — ^which  possibly  meaner 
Liverpool,  but  more  probably  Rimcorn  or  Warrington — could  only 
provide  1  ship  and  6  men ;  whilst  Hull  was  even  then  rated  at  16 
ships  and  466  men.  The  collective  force  of  the  English  fleet  is  given 
as  700  ships  and  14,151  men,  or  an  average  of  20  men  to  each  ship ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  men,  so  counted,  were  the 
sailors,  and  quite  irrespective  of  the  archers  and  men-at-arms,  who 
were  put  on  board  as  occasion  required,  and  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
played  such  a  terrible  part  in  the  battle  of  Sluys.  Only  ten  years 
later  there  was  another  sea-fight,  which  was  fought  ojQP  Winchelsea, 
but  which  our  old  naval  historians  have  called  "Les  Espagnols  sur 
Mer."  There  was  at  the  time  no  war  between  this  country  and 
Spain ;  but  a  Spanish  fleet,  on  its  way  to  Flanders,  had  plundered 
and  destroyed  some  English  traders.  For  this  Edward  resolved  to 
inflict  vengeance ;  and  having  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  about  fifty  ships, 
he  in  person,  accompanied  by  the  Black  Prince  and  many  of  the 
leading  nobles  of  the  country,  waited  off  the  coast  of  Sussex  for  the 
return  of  the  Spaniards.  These  numbered  forty-four  ships,  of  a  larger 
size  than  those  of  the  English,  which,  however,  attacked  them  im- 
mediately on  meeting  with  them.  The  fight  continued  with  great 
fury  tiU  night,  when  the  Spaniards,  with  the  loss  of  seventeen  of 
their  ships,  took  to  flight ;  the  darkness  saved  the  rest  of  them  from 
destruction,  but  in  so  shattered  a  condition  that  they  reached  home 
with  difficulty. 

And  in  those  early  days  there  were  several  other  very  notable 
battles  fought  at  sea  by  our  fleets,  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  them ;  those  which  I  have  mentioned 
being  merely  \ised  as  instances  to  show  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sea,  which  our  Plantagenet  kings  claimed,  they  were  able  to  hold  with 
a  strong  hand  against  all  comers. 

During  all  this  early  period  the  nucleus  of  the  navy  was  the  force 
of  the  Cinque  Ports.  These  ports, — Dover,  Hastings,  Sandwich, 
Romney,  and  Hythe — five  in  number,  as  their  collective  name  would 
point  out,  were  from  a  very  early  date  bound  to  furnish  a  fixed  con- 
tingent of  ships  for  the  service  of  the  State.  They  received  their 
first  charter  from  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  later  kings  in  succession 
added  considerably  to  their  privileges,  which  gave  them  honour, 
freedom,  and  exemption  from  other  imposts.  In  return,  they  were, 
in   the   reign  of  Henry  III.,  for  example,    obliged  to  maintain   a 
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force  of  fifty-seven  ships,  with  an  average  crew  of  twenty-one  men  and 
a  boy,  for  fifteen  days  every  year,  at  their  own  cost, — and  for  as  moch 
longer  as  the  king  wanted  them,  at  the  cost  of  the  Crown.  The  force 
required  by  the  various  charters  of  course  varied  considerably.  By 
one  still  earlier  than  that  just  referred  to,  five  days  was  fixed  as  the 
period  of  service  at  their  own  cost.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
according  to  the  list  already  mentioned,  they  furnished  fifty-eight  ships 
and  1,123  seamen,  numbers  which  answer  very  nearly  to  the  charter 
of  Henry  III. 

The  title  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  has  for  many  years 
been  merely  an  honorary  distinction,  carrying  with  it  little  or  no 
naval  duty;  but  in  the  days  when  the  sea  force  belonging  to 
the  nation,  as  well  as  the  land  force,  was  held  as  a  militia  on  a 
feudal  tenure,  the  office  was  one  of  high  trust,  involving  respon- 
sibilities which,  according  to  the  dificrenco  of  the  ages,  were  at 
least  as  grave  as  those  of  the  present  commanders-in-chief  at  Ports- 
mouth or  Plymouth.  It  was,  however,  the  Warden  of  the  Sea, 
or  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  in  which  latter  title  the  older  gradually 
merged,  that  was  caUed  on  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sea.  In 
the  then  rude  state  of  navigation  piracies  were  frequent,  and  pirates 
were  difficult  to  catch ;  other  difficulties,  too,  were  common,  from  the 
unauthorised  and  illegal  exercise  of  power  :  hence  arose  many  com- 
plaints ;  and  it  is  from  some  of  these  that  we  have  the  most  undoubted 
proof  and  acknowledgment  of  the  vast  power,  not  only  daimed,  but 
exercised  by  the  English  Admirals  of  the  Sea.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these,  both  for  the  conclusive  nature  of  its  evidence  and 
its  high  antiquity,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  begins  in  this 
way: — 

"  To  you,  Lords  Conmiissioners,  appointed  by  the  kings  of  England 
and  France  to  redress  the  injuries  done  to  the  people  of  their  king- 
doms, and  of  the  other  countries  subject  to  them,  by  sea  and  by  land, 
in  time  of  peace  and  truce, — the  deputies  of  the  prelates,  nobles,  the 
Admiral  of  the  Sea  of  England,  the  corporations  of  cities  and  town£^ 
and  of  merchants,  seamen,  messengers,  and  travellers,  and  all  others 
of  the  said  kingdom  of  England  and  of  other  countries  subject  to  the 
government  of  the  said  king  of  England ;  as  also  of  the  maritime 
people  of  Genoa,  Catalonia,  Spain,  Germany,  Holland,  FrLsia,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  several  other  places  of  the  empire,  declare  that, 
as  the  kings  of  England  have  been,  by  reason  of  the  said  kingdom, 
from  time  immemorial,  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  sovereign  lord- 
ship of  the  sea  of  England  and  of  the  islands  that  are  in  it,  with 
power  of  ordering  and  establishing  laws  and  statutes,  of  prohibiting 
armed  vessels,  and  vessels  not  fitted  as  merchantmen,  and  of  taking 
surety  and  granting  safeguard  whenever  it  shall  be  necessary,  and 
of  ordering  all  other  things  needM  for  the  maintenanoe  of  peaces 
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right,  and  equity,  between  people  of  all  sorts,  whether  subjects  of 
another  kingdom  or  not,  who  pass  through  these  seas ;  and  also  with 
power  of  exercising  sovereign  jurisdiction,  and  of  taking  cognizance, 
and  administering  justice,  high  or  low,  according  to  the  said  laws, 
statutes,  ordinances,  and  prohibitions ;  and  with  every  other  power 
which  can  belong  to  the  government  of  the  sovereign  jurisdiction 
aforesaid;" — after  which  preamble  the  deputies  proceed  with  the 
statement  of  their  complaint. 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit,  and,  as  coming  from  the  delegates 
of  many  foreign  nations,  nothing  can  be  more  conclusive,  than  this 
declaration ;  and  it  derives,  if  possible,  a  more  particular  value  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  addressed  not  to  the  English  Government,  but 
to  Commissioners  appointed  jointly  by  France  and  England  to  inquire 
into  certain  grievances,  inflicted  by  a  subject  of  France,  exercising  a 
power  to  which  he  had  no  legal  right,  and  complained  of  by  the 
seamen  of  the  various  nations  which  traded  in  the  narrow  seas. 

Thus  admitted  by  the  smaller  nations  of  the  North,  the  claim  to 
the  dominion  of  the  sea  was  undisputed  for  centuries.  Even  France 
acknowledged  it ;  and  the  entrance  of  a  French  fleet  into  the  narrow 
seas  was  itself  considered  on  both  sides  as  an  act  of  hostility.  But 
the  French  in  early  times  had  no  shipping  of  any  great  consequence ; 
their  trade  was  extremely  limited,  and  their  men-of-war,  when  they 
wanted  such,  were  for  the  most  part  hired  from  the  Genoese,  or  other 
maritime  powers  of  the  Mediterranean ;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
memory  of  the  terrible  defeats  they  had  sustained,  as  at  Sluys  or  at 
Harfleur  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  had  acted  as  a  most  grave  hind- 
rance to  the  formation  of  anything  like  a  navy.  It  was  not,  in  fact, 
till  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  French  began  to  appear  as  a 
maritime  power.  At  that  time,  created  by  the  energy  of  a  great  people 
under  a  powerful  government,  there  sprang  into  existence  a  con- 
siderable force,  which  during  a  great  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  able  to  contend  with  our  navy  on  somewhat  equal  terms.  This 
equality  in  combat  was  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  correspondence 
of  disastrous  accidents  which  happened  to  ships  of  the  two  nations  ; 
thus  the  Regenty  the  largest  ship  in  the  then  yoimg  royal  navy  of 
England,  in  an  action  ofi"  Brest,  on  August  11th,  1512,  was  burnt  and 
blown  up  by  the  Cordelier y  the  ship  of  the  French  admiral.  But  the 
Cordelier  shared  the  same  fate.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  the 
Cordelier  was  set  on  fire  by  rockets,  or  some  similar  contrivance, 
thrown  from  one  of  the  English  ships,  and  whilst  burning  fell  foul 
of  and  grappled  with  the  Regent ;  so  that  the  two  ships,  both  of  the 
very  largest  size  then  built,  blew  up  together,  with  the  loss  of  Sir 
Thomas  Knevitt,  captain  of  the  Regenty  of  the  French  admiral, 
Primauguet,  and  of  the  crews  of  both  ships,  amounting  at  the  lowest 
camputatioa  to  sixteen  hundred  men.    This  dreadful  event  seemfl  to 
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have  struck  a  panic  into  both  fleets,  during  which  the  French  retired 
into  Brest. 

Another,  and  a  still  more  singular  pair  of  accidents  was  sustained 
by  the  rival  navies  some  years  later.  In  July,  1545,  as  the  French 
fleet  was  getting  under  way  from  Harfleur,  and  whilst  the  king — 
Francis  I. — who  had  come  down  to  hurry  on  the  preparations  for 
the  departure  of  the  expedition,  was  celebrating  its  readiness  with 
a  magnificent  fete  given  to  the  ladies  of  his  court  on  board  the 
admiral's  ship,  the  CarracoUy  she  caught  fire,  and  notwithstanding 
every  exertion,  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  loss  of  men  was  very 
considerable,  and  the  loss  of  the  ship  herself,  a  vessel  of  the  first 
class,  and  carrying  100  brass  guns,  could  not  but  be  seriously  felt 
by  a  fleet  setting  out  on  a  hostile  expedition.  On  the  news  of  the 
equipment  of  this  fleet  being  brought  to  England,  Henry  VIII., 
following  the  example  of  the  French  king,  hurried  down  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  collected  a  formidable  number  of  ships  for  the 
defence  of  the  English  coast.  Everything  was  ready,  and  he  dined 
on  board  the  Mary  Eose,  the  largest  ship  in  the  fleet,  with  her 
captain.  Sir  George  Carew,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  that  intelli- 
gence was  received  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  fleet  was 
ordered  out  of  harbour  immediately  ;  and  on  her  way  to  Spithead,  the 
Mary  Hose,  struck  by  a  sudden  squall,  heeled  over  so  as  to  bury  her 
lower  deck  ports,  which  were  only  sixteen  inches  from  the  water 
line ;  these  were  open  at  the  time,  and  the  ship  immediately  filled 
and  sunk.  Sir  George  Carew  and  almost  the  whole  ship's  company 
were  lost.  When  we  remember  that  within  these  last  ten  years  a 
Russian  line-of-battle  ship  was  lost  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  in  a  manner 
almost  exactly  identical,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  understand  how  such 
an  accident  could  happen  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  ports 
in  a  ship's  side  were  still  novelties,  and  the  proper  precautions  were 
but  little  understood.  Fragments  of  the  wreck  of  the  Mary  Ro9e 
are  even  now,  I  believe,  occasionally  picked  up,  not  very  far  from 
the  spot  where  more  than  two  centuries  later  the  Royal  George  went 
down,  in  consequence  of  a  very  similar  neglect. 

But  notwithstanding  these  accidental  losses,  the  many  battles 
fought  between  the  fleets  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  were 
all  more  or  less  indecisive ;  and  the  peace  which  was  concluded  ia 
1546  found  the  two  navies  at  a  point  of  comparative  equality.  The 
one  great  difference,  however,  between  them  was,  and  still  is,  the 
difference  in  the  natural  tastes  of  the  people.  In  England  the 
navy  is  a  direct  consequence  of  a  seafaring  disposition,  heightened 
to  a  necessity  of  self-preservation  by  commercial  aptitude.  In  France^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  navy  appears  only  as  an  exotic,  which  indeed  a 
careful  cultivation  can  bring  to  a  certain  growth,  but  which  withers 
away  when  deprived  of  the  sheltering  warmth  of  a  strong  govern- 
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ment.  The  truth  of  this  is  strongly  shown  by  the  history  of  the 
hundred  years  that  followed  the  death  of  Henry.  In  both  countries, 
religious  excitement  disturbed  the  minds  of  people,  leading,  in  both, 
to  revolution  and  civil  war ;  yet  through  all,  the  naval  strength  of 
England  continued  respectable,  fed  and  nurtured  entirely  by  commerce 
and  adventure  ;  so  that  whenever  the  necessities  of  the  State  requii'ed, 
a  force  able  to  perform  any  service,  and  thoroughly  to  be  depended 
on,  could  at  once  be  assembled.  So  brought  up,  so  schooled  were 
the  heroes  who  conquered  the  Spanish  Armada;  men  who  owed 
nothing  to  the  crown,  everything  to  trade;  men  such  as  Drake, 
Hawkins,  Raleigh,  Frobisher,  Raymond,  and  a  host  of  others,  whoso 
names  brighten  one  of  the  most  glorious  pages  of  English  history. 
But  during  the  same  period  the  navy  of  France  sank  to  the  lowest 
ebb ;  and  her  ships,  her  trade,  her  seamen  had  to  be  made  afresh, 
entirely  by  the  absolute  power  of  the  Government  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  minister  Colbert. 

With  the  Dutch  it  was  very  different.  The  Dutch  are  a  nation  of 
merchants,  and  their  commerce  supplied  them  with  sailors  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  what  the  population  of  their  country  would  seem  to  warrant. 
These  manned  their  ships,  when  conmiercial  jealousy,  and  the  pride  of 
their  newly  won  freedom  stirred  them  up  to  an  English  war.  And 
it  is  specially  worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  the  strong  naval  feeling 
that  moved  them, — that  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  real  cause  of  contention  was  their  refusal 
to  pay  the  "  privilege  of  the  flag."  To  this  privilege  they  objected 
almost  from  the  first  day  of  their  independence.  They  protested 
against  it ;  they  wrote  against  it ;  and  they  fought  against  it ;  and 
indeed  they  seem  to  have  been  the  only  people  who  considered  the 
claim  as  a  thing  worth  much  trouble.  Most  certainly  the  French 
never  pushed  their  dislike  to  the  mark  of  homage  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent. 

The  Dutch  resisted  the  "  privilege ''  with  the  same  dogged  resolu- 
tion that  they  had  shown  in  maintaining  their  freedom.  They  engaged 
men  of  talent  to  assert  before  all  Europe  the  equal  right  of  all 
nations  to  the  use  of  the  sea,  as  a  right  founded  on  the  immeasurable 
and  unstable  nature  of  the  ocean.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  these  was  Grotius,  the  celebrated  international  lawyer,  who  in  a 
treatise  entitled  "Mare  Liberum,"  maintained  that  the  sea  was  free 
to  all  who  owned  ships,  and  wished  to  use  it  as  a  highway ;  arguing 
that  it  was  variable,  never  the  same,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
considered  as  a  settled  property.  Selden,  who  wrote  his  "Mare 
Clausum  "  in  reply,  defended  the  "  privilege "  on  the  groimd  that, 
by  the  usage  of  all  nations,  seas  could  be  held  as  a  part  of  an  empire, 
as  had  been  done  by  ancient  Rome  and  modem  Venice,  and  as  had 
been  done  by  England  in  all  ages.     As  I  have  said  before,  many 
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of  his  arguments  are  absurd,  but  those  which  he  has  founded  on 
the  admitted  claim  of  all  the  early  Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings 
are  beyond  dispute  ;  and  the  last  witness  whom  he  calls  in  support 
of  his  case  is  the  very  man  with  whom  he  is  arguing.  Scmie  years 
before  he  was  engaged  as  a  special  pleader  for  the  Dutch^  Grotius 
had  published  a  Latin  poem  as  an  address  to  James  I.^  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  this  had  spoken  of  the  sov^eignty  of  the  seas 
exercised  by  the  kings  of  England,  as  a  thing  quite  beyond  dispute. 
He  had  even  assigned  them  a  wider  dominion  than  any  of  them  had 
claimed,  the  dominion,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  ocean,  of  all  "  quod 
ventis  velisque  patet."  The  whole  passage  is  given  in  the  most 
unsparing  manner  by  Selden,  &am  whom  I  quote  it : — 

"  Eerum  Natnra  creatrix 
Divisit  populos,  et  metas  ipsa  notavit. 
Sic  juga  Pirenae,  sic  olim  Ehenus  et  Alpes 
Imperiis  moneura  fuit :  Te  fiumine  duIIo 
Detinuit,  nulla  nimbosi  verticis  arce. 
Sed  totum  complexa  parens  hie  terminus  ipsa 
Substitit,  atque  uno  yoluit  sub  limite  claudi. 
Te  sibi  seposuit,  supremo  in  gurgite,  Nereus. 
Finis  hie  est,  qui  Fine  caret — Quae  meta  Britannia 
Litora  sunt  aliis  ;  Eegnique  accessio  tanti  est 
Quod  ventis  velisque  patet." 

As  a  point  of  evidence,  few  can  doubt  that  Selden  skilfully  proved 
his  argument.  As  a  point  of  common  sense,  the  doctrine  of  a  "  close 
sea  "  seems  now-a-days  somewhat  absurd,  though  in  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  a  lively  reality,  sternly  enforced,  when  need  was,  by 
shot  and  cutlass.  In  such  an  important  matter  the  Dutch  refused  to 
be  convinced  by  the  evidence  or  the  admissions  of  any  number  of 
witnesses,  however  skilfully  these  might  be  set  forward  against  them. 
The  ill-feeling  caused  by  enforcing  the  "  privilege  of  the  flag  "  was 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  Namgation  Act,  passed  in  England  by  the 
Parliament,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in  which  it  was 
decreed  that  ^^  no  foreign  ships  should  bring  any  goods  to  England 
excepting  such  as  should  be  of  the  growth  or  manu&cture  of  that 
coimtry  to  which  the  said  ships  belonged,  and  that  no  foreign  goods 
should  be  imported  to  England  but  what  were  laden  at  the  places 
where  they  grew,  or  were  manufactured,  or  at  least  at  the  nearest 
ports  to  such  places,  or  those  from  whence  they  must  necessarily  be 
imported,  or  were  usually  bought  at  the  first  hand."  This  act,  as  it 
entirely  shut  the  Dutch  out  from  the  English  carrying  trade,  interfered 
with  their  material  interests  and  rendered  them  eager  for  the  war 
which  shortly  followed.  There  had  been  a  feeling  of  jealousy  between 
the  countries  for  many  years.  The  Commonwealth  of  England  was  as 
haughty  in  its  foreign  relations  as  any  government  that  Europe  has 
ever  seen ;  and  that  of  Holland  was  obstinate  and  ambitious.  Bei^weeia 
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the  two,  it  was  but  natural  that  war  should  break  out,  and  the  nauti- 
cal skill  and  courage  of  the  people  made  the  war  a  bitter  one. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  follow  out  the  changing  incidents  of 
that  war.  I  say  war,  and  not  wars,  because,  although  divided  into 
distinct  parts  by  several  truces  or  treaties  of  but  short  duration,  there 
was  in  reality  but  one,  which  lasted  from  its  beginning  in  1652  to 
1674,  when  the  English  jealousy  of  the  French  alliance  obliged  the 
Government  to  grant  the  Dutch  terms  of  peace,  and  to  conclude  a 
treaty  which,  hard  as  it  bore  on  them,  was  faithfully  observed,  and 
continued  as  the  bond  of  agreement  between  the  two  countries,  till 
the  Revolution  of  1688  brought  them  still  closer  together.  And  in 
this  treaty  the  "  privilege  of  the  flag,"  the  principal  cause  of  the  wwr, 
formed  a  separate  and  important  article,  by  which  the  Dutch  agreed 
"  to  make  their  ships,  whether  single  or  in  fleets,  strike  the  flag  and 
lower  the  topsail  to  those  of  England,  whether  single  or  in  fleets,  pro- 
vided they  carried  the  king's  flag.  And  this  respebt  was  to  be  shown 
within  the  four  seas  which  surround  this  island,  extending  from  Cape 
Finisterre  to  the  middle  point  of  the  land  of  Staten,  in  Norway.** 

The  triumph  of  England  had  been  hardly  won.  In  no  war  in  which 
the  country  has  ever  been  engaged,  was  such  a  severe  and  continuous 
strain  put  on  its  naval  resources,  and  never  has  it  met  at  sea  such  an 
obstinate  and  unyielding  determination.  A  Dutch  fleet  triimiphant 
in  the  Channel,  with  a  broom  at  the  masthead,  emblem  of  the  way 
it  was  sweeping  the  English  from  the  seas ; — a  Dutch  fleet  burning 
and  destroying  English  ships  in  an  English  port ; — a  Dutch  fleet, 
sometimes  victorious,  often  defeated,  but  always  oflering  the  boldest 
opposition  to  the  English  admirals,  these  were  the  spectacles  which 
Holland  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  Europe  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Superior  resources  eventually  prevailed;  and  in  all  the 
truces  Holland  sued  for  the  conditions,  and  England  granted  them ; 
but  in  each  case  exhaustion  alone  seems  to  have  been  the  pacificator, 
and  in  each  case  a  short  lull,  as  it  were  a  breathing-time,  was  broken 
in  on  by  a  still  wilder  and  fiercer  storm.  Between  enemies  so  equally 
matched  in  courage  and  skill,  wealth  and  numbers  must  eventually 
conquer ;  but  to  have  held  their  own  so  long,  to  have  played  a  losing 
game  so  boldly,  was  as  glorious  for  the  Dutch,  as  the  ultimate  victory 
was  for  the  English. 

Whilst  these  two  powerful  navies  were  contending  for  the  mastery 
of  the  seas,  France,  imder  the  splendid  financial  administration  of 
Colbert,  was  gradually  rising  to  be  a  maritime  power  of  the  first  class. 
It  was  not  perhaps  till  the  accession  of  William  III.  that  it  was  dis- 
covered how  strong  she  had  become,  a  discovery  the  English  people 
were  slow  to  believe  in,  till  in  1690  they  foimd  the  French,  with  an 
overpowering  force,  cruising  in  the  Channel.  Even  the  Government 
in  London  was  as  incredulous  as  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  by 
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issuing  to  the  Earl  of  Torrington,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
allied  fleet,  orders  to  engage  the  French  whenever  he  met  them, 
brought  about  the  unfortunate  battle  ofi*  Beachy  Head  on  the  30th  of 
June.  That  in  this  action,  the  French,  with  more  than  eighty  ships, 
were  unable  to  inflict  a  decisive  blow  on  the  allies,  who  did  not  muster 
more  than  fifty,  may  stand  as  evidence  that  though  they  had  the 
ships,  they  had  not  the  skill  necessary  for  conducting  them  to  victory"; 
and  the  cloud,  however  slight,  that  rested  that  day  on  our  naval 
prestige,  was  gloriously  lifted  two  years  later,  when  on  the  18th  and 
following  days  of  May,  1692,  Admiral  Russell  completely  crushed  the 
French  fleet — almost  annihilated  the  French  navj" — off'  Capes  Bar- 
fleur  and  La  Hogue.  It  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  from  those 
terrible  days  before  the  French  again  appeared  in  the  Channel  in  any 
force. 

In  August,  1779,  with  a  view  probably  to  cripple  our  resources, 
and  prevent  our  sending  relief  to  Gibraltar,  the  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  amounting  together  to  sixty-six  sail  of  the  line,  under  the 
command  of  Count  d'Orvilliers,  came  into  English  waters.  They 
advanced  as  far  as  Plymouth ;  but  without  attempting  to  land,  they 
retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  off  which  they 
cruised  for  several  days.  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  then  commanding  the 
Channel  fleet,  went  to  the  westward  to  look  for  them,  and  for  two  or 
three  days  was  so  close  to  them  that  a  thick  fog  alone  prevented  an 
action.  This  fog  luckily  lasted  till  Sir  Charles,  having  learnt  the 
numbers  of  the  allied  fleet,  withdrew  to  Spithead,  believing  that  he 
could  there,  in  the  narrower  sea,  act  more  efficiently  on  the  defensive, 
to  which  his  numerical  inferiority  reduced  him.  Whatever  was  the 
object  of  the  allies  in  coming  into  the  Channel,  they  seemed  in  no 
way  eager  to  carry  it  out.  On  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
now  thoroughly  aroused,  they  could  find  no  point  eligible  for  a  land- 
ing, and  after  Sir  Charles's  retreat  to  Spithead,  they  never  came  beyond 
the  Lizard.  And  sickness  was  mean  time  destroying  their  forces.  An 
epidemic  broke  out  amongst  them,  and  raged  with  such  violence,  that 
several  ships  were  practically  disabled ;  so  that,  after  a  cruise  of  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  Brest,  where 
their  sick  filled  the  town ;  the  churches  and  convents  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  turned  into  hospitals,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the 
Spanish  ships  were  in  a  condition  to  sail  for  Cadiz.  Formidable  as 
the  invasion  had  been,  the  enemy  had  never  been  masters  of  the 
Channel,  had  never  passed  the  Start,  nor  attempted  anything  beyond 
a  useless  demonstration. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  naval  power  of  England, 
though  great,  was  at  that  time  barely  sufficient  for  the  enormous 
amoimt  of  work  it  was  called  on  to  perform.  War  at  the  same  time 
with  France,  Spain,  and  the  American  colonies,  taxed  it«  energies  to 
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the  very  utmost ;  and  although  our  fleets  nowhere  experienced  any 
disaster,  they  were  constantly,  and  in  various  quarters  of  the  world, 
obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  or  unable  to  pursue  an  advantage. 
Opposed  at  home  by  D'Orvilliers,  Langara,  Cordova,  and  the  notorious 
corsair  Paul  Jones ;  in  America  by  d*Estaing,  De  Guichen  or  De 
Grasse ;  and  in  the  East  by  Suffren,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
dangerous  of  the  naval  heroes  which  the  French  navy  has  produced, 
— our  admirals,  with  forces  almost  everywhere  inferior  in  both 
numbers  and  equipment,  were  yet,  by  zealous  and  skilful  service,  able 
to  hold  their  own  against  their  antagonists  ;  whilst  Howe,  by  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  Rodney  by  the  decisive  victory  of  S.  Domingo, 
raised  the  fortunes  of  the  country  from  the  low  ebb  to  which  the 
American  troubles  had  reduced  them. 

The  invasion  of  the  Channel  by  D'OrviUiers  was  the  last.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  here  to  write  of  the  many  noble  deeds  performed  on 
both  sides  in  later  or  in  preceding  wars.  I  have  merely  wished  to 
point  out,  what  is  possibly  new  to  many  of  my  readers,  that  our  claim 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  was  not  originated  by  any  real  or  fancied 
naval  superiority,  but  simply  by  the  geographical  accident  that  placed 
seas  so  large,  and  yet  so  bounded,  round  our  coasts.  I  have  wished 
to  show  that,  in  former  days,  there  was  no  more  vanity  or  pride  in 
calling  our  kings  sovereigns  of  the  sea,  than  there  was  in  calling  them 
sovereigns  of  Sussex  or  of  Kent ;  that  the  entrance  of  a  hostile  fleet 
into  the  narrow  seas  was  an  invasion  of  English  territory  as  much  as 
when  the  Scotch  ravaged  Northumberland,  or  when  the  Spaniards 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  I  have  wished  to  show  that,  in  this 
spirit  alone,  did  Britannia  claim  to  rule  the  waves ;  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  and  history,  she  held  that  province  throughout  with  a 
grasp  which  the  rest  of  Europe  vainly  attempted  to  loosen  ; — until,  in 
the  height  of  her  glory,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  she  voluntarily 
resigned  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be  made  the  grand  highway  of 
Eui'opean  commerce  and  civilisation. 

J.  E.  Laughto:^. 
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He  who  succeeds  in  persnading  himself  that  he  has  fonnd  out  the 
secret  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets — always  supposing  the  existence  of 
a  secret — ^may  fold  his  arms,  and  consider  his  mundane  work  done. 
For  him  there  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  Such  is  Mr.  Gbrald 
Massey's  happy  situation.  He  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  has  found 
out  the  secret.  He  goes  further :  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  nobody 
else  ever  had  an  inkling  of  the  mystery ;  that,  in  short,  the  Sonnets 
were  "  never  interpreted  before."  Nothing  short  of  so  thorough  a 
conviction  could  have  enabled  him  to  build  up  a  monument  of  six 
hundred  weighty  pages  to  a  problem,  upon  which  the  ingenuity  of  a 
legion  of  speculators  has  been  already  expended  in  vain. 

All  readers  who  have  dipped  into  the  lumber  of  annotation  under 
which  Shakespeare  has  been  buried,  are  aware  that  this  question  of 
the  Sonnets  is  old  ground ;  and  it  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time  to 
recapitulate  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced  by  Schlegel, 
Coleridge,  Hallam,  Farmer,  Drake,  Brown,  Gervinus,  and  a  dozen 
others,  down  to  the  latest  strains  of  the  rack  by  Philardte  Chasles, 
who  traced  both  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Pembroke  in  the 
Inscription,  aad  Herr  Bernstorfi;  who  discovered  in  Mr.  W.  H.  no 
less  a  personage  than  Mr.  William  Himself.  We  have  here  to  do 
only  with  Mr.  Massey's  theory,  which  claims  the  right  of  standing 
alone.  In  his  introduction  Mr.  Massey  puts  all  previous  interpreta- 
tions bodily  out  of  court,  and  proceeds  forthwith  to  develop  his  own. 

Divesting  his  scheme  of  clouds  of  extraneous  details,  and  fantas- 
tical speculations,  its  main  features  may  be  briefly  stated.  Mr.  Massey 
arbitrarily  divides  the  Sonnets  into  two  series,  one  of  which  he  supposes 
to  have  been  written  for  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  the  other  for 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Having  grouped  the  Sonnets 
to  suit  this  division  of  subjects,  he  next  subdivides  each  series  into 
two  classes,  one  of  which  he  calls  Personal,  to  signify  Sonnets  written 
by  Shakespeare  in  his  own  person,  and  the  other  Dramatic,  a  term 
not  very  felicitously  chosen  to  distinguish  the  Sonnets  which  he 
supposes  Shakespeare  to  have  written  in  the  persons  of  other  people. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  in  order  to  support  these  conclusions,  Mr.  Massey 
revolutionises  the  order  of  the  poems,  and  presents  them  in  a  new 
distribution  ;  while  he  still  further  begs  the  question  of  interpre- 
tation by  affixing  titles  to  them,  such  as  "  Southampton  in  Love,'* 
"  Elizabeth  Vernon's  Soliloquy,"  with  a  view  to  forestall  the  judg- 

(1)  Shakspeare's  Sonnets  never  before  interpreted  :  his  private  friends 
identified:  together  with  a  recovered  likeness  of  himself.  By  Gerald  Masset. 
Longman  and  Co.,  1866. 
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ment  of  the  reader.  The  critic  woxild  be  justified  in  stopping  the 
inquiry  at  this  point,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  case  to  go  to  the 
jury.  The  Sonnets  as  exhibited  to  us  by  Mr.  Massey  are  clearly  not 
the  Sonnets  as  they  were  printed  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  with,  we 
are  quite  warranted  in  assuming,  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the 
poet.  It  is  a  manifest  perversion  of  the  evidence  to  break  up  the 
order  of  the  poems  into  fresh  combinations,  and  then  to  argue  upon 
the  imaginary  results  thus  obtained.  By  a  similar  process,  any  theory, 
however  absurd,  might  be  made  to  acquire  a  certain  illusory  colouring 
of  probability ;  and  Mr.  Massey's  results  are  not  so  feasible  as  to 
compensate  for  the  violent  means  by  which  he  arrives  at  them.  If 
we  are  to  have  interpretations  of  the  Sonnets,  let  them  at  least  be 
founded  upon  the  Sonnets  as  they  have  come  down  to  us.  But 
granting  Mr.  Massey  free  range  and  licence  to  shuffle  the  Sonnets  as 
he  pleases,  let  us  see  what  is  the  story  he  extracts  from  them. 

The  first  group  relates  to  Southampton.  Shakespeare  is  here  sup- 
posed  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  young  earl  immediately 
after  he  came  to  London.  Southampton  was  then  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  Shakespeare  twenty-seven.  The  Sonnets  addressed  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  earl  begin  by  advising  him  to  marry.  The  great 
object  Shakespeare,  it  seems,  had  in  view  was  to  get  his  yoimg  friend 
married,  and  Mr.  Massey  is  of  opinion  that  the  Sonnets  were  com- 
menced  solely  for  that  purpose.  The  earl  is  speedily  in  a  way  to 
gratify  the  poet's  wishes:  he  fells  in  love  with  Lady  Elizabeth 
Vernon.  The  Sonnets  now  run  in  diflerent  channels.  The  poet  is 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  lovers,  and  writes  "dramatic"  son- 
nets for  them,  to  represent  the  shifting  phases  of  their  courtship. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  earl  pouring  out  his  passion  to  the  lady ;  some- 
times it  is  the  lady,  who  has  become  jealous  of  her  cousin.  Lady  Rich ; 
occasionally  it  is  Shakespeare  himself  on  various  topics,  including 
ruminations  upon  his  own  death ;  and  finally,  after  many  sentimental 
evolutions,  comes  the  marriage,  crowned  by  a  sonnet,  written  for  the 
occasion.  All  these  circumstances  are  supposed  to  be  traced  consecu- 
tively in  the  group  as  selected  and  disposed  by  Mr.  Massey.  Admit- 
ting the  arrangement  to  be  justifiable,  and  that  the  sequence  here 
adopted  represents  the  exact  order  of  time  in  which  the  Sonnets  were 
written,  the  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  poet  is  purely  internal. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  external  evidence  extant  to  show  that 
Shakespeare  was  ever  acquainted  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Vernon  ;  that 
she  ever  confided  to  him  her  love  affairs,  her  jealousies,  or  her 
flirtations  ;  that  she  ever  engaged  him  to  put  her  emotions  into  verse ; 
or  that  Lord  Southampton  ever  made  use  of  him  for  like  purposes. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  the  reception  of  Mr.  Massey's  interpre- 
tation that  it  should  be  fairly  borne  out  by  the  text,  there  being 
no  other  evidence  in  support  of  it ;  and  that  the  meaning  which  he 
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believes  he  has  found  in  the  poems  should  be  tolerably  clear  to  the 
reader  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  him.  But  even  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
llassey's  luminous  glosses,  readers  of  ordinary  discernment  will  utterly 
fail  to  detect  a  trace  of  the  circumstantial  history  Mr.  Massey  sees  so 
plainly  mapped  out  in  his  groups.  It  is  not  possible,  within  any 
reasonable  compass,  to  produce  adequate  proofs  of  this.  It  would 
require  as  big  a  book  as  that  before  us  to  follow  Mr.  Massey  through 
his  details,  and  unravel  his  fine  threads  of  speculation.  But  a  single 
example  will  show  upon  what  slender  groimds  he  sometimes  assumes 
his  facts.  The  marriage  of  Southampton,  which  crowned  the  object 
for  which  the  Sonnets  are  alleged  to  have  been  written,  and  which 
brought  the  Southampton  group  to  a  close,  is  the  most  marked  and 
distinctive  incident  in  the  whole.  Mr.  Massey  tells  us  that  Shake- 
speare wrote  a  particular  sonnet  "  in  celebration  of  the  happy  event." 
Here,  at  least,  where  the  poet  is  commemorating  the  accomplishment 
of  his  friend's  felicity  and  the  termination  of  his  own  vicarious 
poetical  labours,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  evidence  should 
be  reasonably  plain  and  explicit.  This  supposed  nuptial  sonnet  is  that 
numbered  116  in  the  original  series,  which  begins — 

*'Let  me  not  to  the  marriago  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.'* 

Mr.  Massey  could  hardly  have  been  more  imfortimate  had  he  picked 
out  as  an  epithalamium  one  of  the  Sonnets  on  Death.  The  witness 
he  has  called  into  court  answers  in  an  opposite  direction.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  relating  to  marriage,  or  remotely  suggestive  of 
marriage,  in  the  sonnet  from  beginning  to  end,  except  the  word 
*'  marriage"  in  the  first  line,  and  there  it  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Had  Shakespeare  intended  to  celebrate  a  marriage  in  these  verses, 
especially  a  marriage  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  singing  in 
advance  for  six  or  seven  years,  he  surely  would  not  have  taken  such 
pains  to  conceal  his  purpose. 

Similar  instances  abound.     The  want  of  agi*eement  between  the 

text  and  the  explanation  is  felt  in  almost  every  page  where  the  text 

is  quoted.     We  are  everywhere  conscious  of  being  subjected  to  a 

critical  pressure  against  which  our  judgment  rebels.     The  screw  that 

is  put  upon  the  poems  to  make  them  fit  the  theory  constantly  jars 

upon  us.     Other  modes  of  getting  up  evidence,  so  to  speak,  are 

equally  open  to  objection.     Thus,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 

a  close  friendship  existed  between  Southampton  and   Shakespeare, 

Mr.  Massey  quotes  the  famous  Southampton  letter,  the  authenticity 

of  which  lies  under  an  ugly  suspicion  that  need  not   be  further 

characterised    here.     In  such  a  case  he  was  bound  to  furnish  some 

reasons  for  assuming  the  document  to  be  genuine ;  but  he  furnishes 

none.     He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  "  feels  it  to  be  genuine,"   and 
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that  it  "has  a  touch  of  nature,  a  familiarity  in  the  tone,  beyond 
the  dream  or   the  daring  of  a  forger."      But  I   submit   that   the 
authenticity  of  a  document,  especially  when  it  comes  to  be  used 
in  evidence,  is  not  a  matter  of  feeling,  but  of  proof;  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  set  limits  to  the  imagination  or  the  audacity  of  a  forger; 
and  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  experience  to  suppose  that  forgers 
cannot  be  as  natural  and  famUiar  as  other  people.     Again,  as  to 
Southampton's  gift  of  £1,000  to  Shakespeare.     Mr.  Massey  thinks 
that  help,  including  money,  may  have  been  given  "  when  the  poet 
most  needed  help,  to  hearten  him  in  his  life-struggle."     This  is 
a  view  of  the  earl's  patronage  which  is  no  doubt  very  honourable 
to  the  patron ;  but  if  we  admit  the  tradition  at  all,  we  are  bound  to 
take  it  as  we  find  it.     We  must  not  modify  or  square  it  to  our 
own  notions.     The  story  comes  down  to  us  from  Rowe,  who  had 
no  great  faith  in  it  himself,  and  who  had  it  from  somebody  who  was 
supposed  to  have  had  it  indirectly  from   Sir  WUliam  Davenant. 
It  runs  to  the  eflfect  that  Southampton  gave  Shakespeare  £1,000, 
not  "  to  hearten  him  in  his  life-struggle,"  but  "  to  enable  him  to 
go   through  with  a  purchase  he  had  a  mind  to;"  so  that,  if  it 
ever  took  place,  it  was  not  in  the  days  of  want,  but  in  the  golden 
time  of  profitable  investments,  in  which,  for  all  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  Southampton  himself  might  have  had  a  beneficial  interest. 

Smaller  artifices  pervade  the  manipulation  of  the  poems.     Resem- 
blances are  found  in  passages  between  which  none  exist,  or  at  best 
only  such  flitting  and  superficial  coincidences  as  are  incidental  to 
verse  of  all  forms  and  periods.     The  inferences  drawn  from  premises 
so  vague  are  valueless.     Sometimes   passages  are  taken  from  the 
plays  and  contrasted  with  other  passages  taken  from  the  Sonnets,  and 
by  aflSxing  arbitrary  dates  to  both,  certain  conclusions  are  arrived 
at  which  Mr.  Massey  sets  down  as  facts.     But  facts  got  at  in  this 
way  have  no  more  solidity  than  card  houses.     They  tumble  down 
at  a  breath.     The  chronology  of  the  plays   and  Sonnets   is   pure 
conjecture,  and,  in  most  cases,  conjecture  groping  in  the  dark.     The 
dates  ascribed  to  the  Sonnets  are  governed  exclusively  by  the  con- 
venience of  the  argument,  or  what  Mr.  Massey  would  probably  call 
the  internal  evidence,  which,  in  a  matter  where  there  is   nothing 
to  be  proved  but  a  scheme  of  imaginarj'  circumstances,  is  really 
no  e\adence   at   all.     And  where  this   internal  evidence  does  not 
fit  the  occasion,  it  is  made  to  fit  by  a  subtle  and  complex  interpre- 
tation.    Thus,  sonnet  138,  in  which  the  writer  avows  himself  to  be 
old,  is  made  to  supply  proof  that  he  is  young,  by  being  relegated 
to  a  period  when  "  a  new  element "  had  entered  into  the  Sonnets, 
and  they  had  "  become  playful  and  ironic."     This  was  one  of  the 
two  sonnets  which  were  published  surreptitiously  by   Jaggard  in 
1599;  ''therefore,"  says  Mr.  Massey,  "it  must  have  been  written 
VOL.  v.  3  B 
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when  William  Herbert  was  in  his  nineteenth  or  twentieth  year ;  '* 
that  is,  it  must  have  been  written  in  1598  or  1599,  William  Herbert 
having  been  bom  in  1580.  But  why  must  it  have  been  written 
in  1598  or  1599  ?  We  are  the  more  justified  in  asking  satisfaction 
on  this  point,  seeing  that  the  other  sonnet,  144,  published  by 
Jaggard,  which  comes  before  Mr.  Massey  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions,  is  assumed  to  have  been  written  about,  or  immediately 
after,  1595.  The  amount  of  diligence  and  ingenuity  bestowed  upon 
the  working  out  of  these  results  is  prodigious;  and  no  one  who 
examines  the  book  attentively  can  fail  to  perceive  that  Mr.  ilassey 
is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  that  he  implicitly  believes  in  the 
integrity  of  the  processes  by  which  he  shapes  his  means  to  his  end. 
All  that  can  be  said  upon  that  head  is  to  deplore  that  his  labour  has 
not  been  more  judicioi:^sly  laid  out. 

The  popular  notion  that  Southampton  and  Shakespeare  were  inti- 
mate  friends   is   drawn   from   the  dedications  of  the  "Yenus  and 
Adonis"  and  **  The  Rape  of   Lucrece."     There  is  really  no  other 
evidence  to  show  that  they  were  even   known  to  each  other ;    and 
it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  to  recall  the  reader's  atten- 
.•^tion  to  the  fact  that  "Venus  and  Adonis"  was  published  in  1593, 
and   dedicated  to  the  earl,  who  at  that  time  had  not  completed  his 
twentieth  year.     There  is  nothing  in  it  to  warrant  the  supposition 
that  they  were  then  personally  acquainted,  or  that  the  poet  had 
been  specially  noticed  by  his  lordship.    The  dedication  to  "  Lucrece," 
in  1594,  is  in   a  different  vein.      It  indicates  personal  knowledge, 
and   we   gather   from   it   that    in    the    interval    Southampton    had 
bestowed  some  favours  on  Shakespeare.     Five  years  afterwards,  in 
1599,  we  learn  from  Rowland  White's  letter  to  Sidney,  that  South- 
ampton seldom  went  to  court,  and  spent  his  time  chiefly  at  the 
playhouse;  but  that  was  after  his  marriage,  and  at  a  time  when 
his  share  in  the  Sonnets,  according  to  Mr.  Massey 's  interpretation, 
was  at  an  end.     Throughout  his  whole  life   he  was  very  little  at 
large   in   London,  so   that  the  opportunities  of  cidtivating  such  a 
friendship  were  few  and  brief.     Mr.  Massey  has  examined  the  wh<Je 
subject   in    two    exhaustive    chapters  —  one    devoted   to   a   life   of 
Southampton,  and  the  other  to  the  "  personal  friendship  "  of  poet 
and  patron ;  and  the  fact  that  he  has  not  added  a  single  authentic 
item  to  the  scanty  particulars  previously  known,  shows  that  if  the 
close  intimacy  which  he  has  assumed  really  existed,  the  proofs  of  it 
are  yet  to  be  discovered. 

But  what  are  the  favours  his  lordship  conferred  upon  Shakespeare? 
Rowe's  story  is  astounding.  That  Lord  Southampton,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  "  liberal  encourager  of  poets,"  although  we  have  ver>' 
little  evidence  of  the  fact,  may  have  conferred  upon  Shakespeare  M)me 
marks  of  his  "  protection,"  according  to   the  wont  of  pativins,  is  not 
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improbable ;  but  that  lie  bestowed  upon  him  at  one  time,  or  in  a  series 
of  benefactions,  a  sum  equal  to  £5,000  of  our  present  money,  is  a 
lesrend  of  munificence  which  may  be  dismissed  to  the  social  statistics 
of  that  happy  time  when  houses  were  thatched  with  pancakes  and 
streets  were  paved  with  gold. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  suspect  that  Lord  Southampton  is  under  heavier 
obligations  to  Shakespeare  than  Shakespeare  was  to  Lord  Southamp- 
ton.    Were  it  not  for  Shakespeare,  in  all  likelihood,  we  should  never 
have  heard  of  his  lordship.    His  fame  rests  mainly,  perhaps  exclusively, 
on  his  accidental  relations  to  the  poet ;  nor  is  there  much  in  his  life, 
except  its  waywardness  and  strange  vicissitudes,  to  impart  any  interest 
to  his  biography.     He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  rash  and  impetuous 
temperament,  and  utterly  deficient  in  judgment.      His  career  was  a 
violent   coil   of   disasters  and   delinquencies.      He  was  perpetually 
getting  into  quarrels ;  and  spent  half  his  life  in  prison,  or  under  the 
disjDleasure  of  his  superiors.     His  courage  was  unquestionable,  but  it 
was  sometimes  displayed  so  unjustifiably  as  to  bringdown  the  censure 
of  the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged.      His  ebullitions  of  passion 
amounted  to  a  kind  of  frenzy.     After  having  violated  the  etiquette  of 
the  Presence  Chamber,  h^  struck  the  officer  in  waiting  who  remon- 
strated with  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.    He  had  personal 
quarrels  with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Grey,  and  Lord 
Montgomery,  which  in  two  instances  led  to  open  outrage.      He  was 
tried  with  Essex  for  high  treason,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
death  ;  but  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  in  the  tower 
where  he  was  kept,  till,  with  other  State  prisoners,  he  was  liberated 
by  the  death  of  Elizabeth.      Several  writers  extolled  him  as  a  patron 
of  letters.     Florio  received  his  bounty.     Minsheu  was  his  j)ensioner. 
Chapman  lauded  him  as  "  the  choice  of  all  our  country's  spirits." 
Beaumont  wrote  an  elegy  on  his  death.      But  the  panegyrics  of  an 
age  of  venal  flatterj'-,  when  the  tumid  language  of  dedications  and 
epitaphs  had  almost  taken  an  established  form,  are  not  the   safest 
guides  to  historical  characters.     The  wild  and  turbulent  life  of  South- 
ampton is  unfavourable  to  the  supposition  that  he  ever  extended  any 
steady  or  substantial  support  to  men  of  genius ;  and  that  he  had  the 
power  to  do  so  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  he  left  his  wadow 
and  children  in  verv  distressed  circumstances. 

The  hero  of  the  second  batch  of  sonnets  is  William  Herbert,  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  That  Herbert  bestowed  some  patronal  kindness  on 
Shakespeare  may  bo  gathered  from  the  dedication  of  Heminge  and 
Condell ;  and  that  is  all  that  is  known  concerning  their  intercourse. 
Mr.  Massey  fills  in  the  meagre  suggestion  with  ample  inferences  from 
the  Sonnets.  Herbert  came  to  London  in  1598.  He  was  then  in  his 
eighteenth  year ;  Shakespeare  was  thirty-four,  an  age  at  which  Mr. 
Massey  says  he  was  "  getting  past  his  sonneteering  time.''    South- 
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ampton  wa^  out  of  England,  and,  as  he  was  married  about  this  period, 
his  poetical  connection  with  Shakespeare  had  ceased.  Herbert,  con- 
sequently, had  the  field  to  himself,  and  he  soon  found  occasion  to 
employ  Shakespeare's  pen  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  it  had  pre- 
viously been  employed  by  Southampton.  He,  too,  fell  in  love,  and, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  with  the  very  lady  who  had  just  before 
disturbed  the  repose  of  Southampton,  and  awakened  the  jealoxisy  of 
Elizabeth  Vernon — the  beautiful  and  notorious  Lady  Rich.  This  dis- 
covery, however  it  may  have  dawned  upon  Mr.  Massey  through  the 
Sonnets,  comes  upon  the  reader  with  a  startling  efiect.  Lady  Rich, 
the  sister  of  Essex,  the  Stella  of  Sidney,  and  the  mistress  of  Mountjoy, 
was  seventeen  years  older  than  Herbert ;  she  had  been  married  to 
Lord  Rich  about  eighteen  years  when  she  is  supposed  to  have 
enthralled  Herbert ;  and  at  that  time,  or  very  soon  afterwards,  her 
liaison  with  Mountjoy,  of  which  there  had  been  broad  symptoms  three 
years  before,  was  a  matter  of  public  scandal.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  woman  like  Lady  Rich  might  not  throw  a  boy  of  eighteen  into  a 
state  of  delirium ;  but  remembering  the  notoriety  of  her  character  and 
position,  and  especially  the  part  she  is  presumed  to  have  played  in 
the  previous  batch  of  sonnets,  it  is  rather  too  much  to  ask  us  to 
believe  that,  under  such  circumstances,  Shakespeare  would  have  lent 
himself  to  Herbert,  as  he  had  lent  himself  to  Southampton  before,  to 
commemorate  an  infatuation  so  utterly  discreditable  to  all  persons 
concerned.  Yet  this  is  the  theory  of  the  second  series  of  Sonnets,  as 
they  are  here  interpreted.  Herbert,  in  short,  becomes  Southampton's 
successor  as  a  "begetter"  of  sonnets  in  the  brain  of  Shakespeare,  and 
adds  to  the  collection  a  few  of  his  own,  Mr.  Massey  being  clearly 
satisfied,  "  for  various  reasons,"  that  at  least  four  of  the  sonnets  pub- 
lished as  Shakespeare's  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  with  Shakespeare's 
knowledge,  were  written  by  Herbert  himself.  Having  thus  got  up  a 
fresh  set  of  equivocal  love- verses  on  his  own  account,  Herbert  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  publishing  the  whole,  including  the  Southampton 
series.  To  carry  out  this  design — which  showed  a  lofty  indifference, 
if  not  to  public  opinion,  at  all  events  to  private  feeling,  considering 
that  all  the  persons  implicated  in  the  business  were  still  living — it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Southampton ;  but  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  that  quarter,  for  Southampton,  as  we  may  easily 
imagine,  was  not  likely  to  be  scrupulous  on  such  a  point.  Nothing 
now  remained  except  the  sanction  of  Shakespeare,  who  acquiesced  at 
once  ;  ''  for,"  says  Mr.  Massey,  "if  Southampton  did  not  object,  it 
was  not  for  Shakespeare  to  resist.  The  Sonnets  were  accord-, 
ingly  handed  over  to  Thorpe,  the  bookseller,  and  committed  to 
the  press.  This  brings  us  to  the  much-vexed  dedication.  Mr. 
Massey  adopts  tlie  solution,  frequently  discussed  before,  that  "  3/r. 
W.  IL  "  was  William   Herbert,  an  assumption  which  is  disposed 
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of  by  the  awkward  fact  that  Herbert  had  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Pembroke  nine  years  before  the  dedication  appeared.  Facts, 
however,  are  not  considered  "  stubborn  things ''  in  such  cases,  and 
Mr.  Massey  gets  rid  of  this  little  obstruction  by  suggesting  that  the 
inscription  was  left  to  Thorpe,  "  with  the  injunction  that  the  present 
title  of  Pembroke  shoidd  be  suppressed,  and  initials  *  alone  used.'  '* 
As  the  title  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  some  means,  this  frank  mode 
of  cutting  the  knot  was,  no  doubt,  as  good  as  any  other. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  reception  of  Mr.  Massey's  inter- 
pretation of  the  Sonnets,  nobody  can  deny  that  it  is  the  most  elaborate 
and  circumstantial  that  has  been  yet  attempted.  Mr.  Armitage 
Brown's  essay,  close,  subtle  and  ingenious  as  it  is,  recedes  into  utter 
insignificance  before  the  bolder  outlines,  the  richer  colouring,  and 
the  more  daring  flights  of  Mr.  Massey.  What  was  dim  and  shapeless 
before,  here  grows  distinct  and  tangible;  broken  gleams  of  light 
here  become  massed,  and  pour  upon  us  in  a  flood ;  mere  speculation, 
timid  and  uncertain  hitherto,  here  becomes  loud  and  confident,  and 
assimies  the  air  of  ascertained  history.  A  conflict  of  hypotheses  had 
been  raised  by  previous  annotators  respecting  the  facts  and  persons 
supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Sonnets,  and  the  names  of  South- 
ampton, Herbert,  and  Elizabeth  Vernon  flitted  hazily  through  the 
discussion.  It  has  been  reserved  for  Mr.  Massey  to  build  up  a  com- 
plete narrative  out  of  materials  which  furnished  others  with  nothing 
more  than  bald  hints,  and  bits  and  scraps  of  suggestions.  Unfor- 
tunately the  tree  that  has  been  reared  with  so  much  care  does  not 
bear  edible  fruit.  All  readers  who  approach  the  inquiry  from  a 
logical  point  of  view  must  reject  Mr.  Massey 's  conclusions.  His 
theory  is  unsatisfactory,  partly  because  it  reflects  discredit  upon 
Shakespeare,  which  most  people  will  be  unwilling  to  accept  without 
better  warrant,  but  mainly  because  the  kind  of  reasoning  by  which  it 
is  made  out  will  not  bear  the  test  of  examination.  The  very  fulness 
and  minuteness  of  the  details  tell  against  the  probability  of  the  whole 
storj^ ;  for  whatever  general  inferences  might  be  reasonably  drawn 
from  the  Sonnets,  there  is  nothing  more  imlikely  than  that  they 
should  yield  so  considerable  a  crop  of  particulars. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  dropping  Mr.  Massey's  book  altogether,  that  these 
interpretations  of  Shakespeare  help  materially  to  spoil  our  enjoy- 
ment of  him.  They  spread  like  a  nightmare  over  the  imagination, 
and  we  must  absolutely  banish  them  from  our  thoughts  before  we  can 
go  back  to  the  poems  with  an  unencumbered  sense  of  pleasure.  But 
when  we  have  banished  them,  and  find  ourselves  able  to  read  the 
Sonnets  again  at  our  ease,  it  is  like  getting  away  into  the  tranquil- 
lising  repose  and  pure  air  of  the  country  from  the  smoke  and  uproar 
of  the  town. 

KoBERT  Bell. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS, 

With  the  last  fortniglit  ended  the  active  political  controversy  of  the  Session. 
After  the  re-election  of  the  new  Ministers,  Parliament  re-asseinbled  on  the 
16th  ult. ;  and  the  first  question  which  occupied  it  was  naturally  a  discussion 
on  the  merits  of  that  weapon  which  has  had  so  large  a  share  in  altering  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  within  the  space  of  a  fortnight.  As  usual,  we  are 
behindhand  in  our  military  improvements ;  and  not  even  our  troops  in  India 
are  provided  with  breechloaders,  although  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  our  anny 
there  is  immense,  and  the  possession  of  such  a  weapon  makes  one  man  as 
effective  as  five  armed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Simultaneously  with  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  interesting  trial  of  all  the  new  inventi<:>us 
for  breechloading  rifles  has  been  going  on  at  Wimbledon ;  and  although  it  is 
extremely  difiicult  to  say  which  will  be  found  the  most  to  combine  effectiveness 
•with  simplicity,  the  fact  appeal's  now  to  bo  acknowledged  by  all  that  the  most 
imperfect  breechloader  is  superior  for  military  purposes  to  any  muzzleloader 
that  has  ever  been  invented.  The  repeating  cannon,  which  showers  volleys  of 
bidlets  instead  of  a  single  ball,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  Shrapnell  shell, 
a  deadly  instrument,  which  if  it  ever  becomes  manageable  may  play  a  most 
important  part  in  future  warfarq,  was  also  exhibited  at  Wimbledon.  The  result 
of  the  Prussian  successes  with  the  needle-gun  has  been  that  our  new  Govern- 
ment has  hastened  to  arm  our  troops  with  breechloaders,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  supplementary  estimate  of  half  a  million  has  been  granted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  will  prevent  that  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget  being  carritil 
out  which  proposed  to  reduce  the  National  Debt  by  the  creation  of  terminable 
annuities.  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  assenting  to  this  course,  has  however  announced 
that  he  will  not  abandon  his  efforts  to  reduce  the  National  Debt  the  next  session, 
and  that,  if  the  new  Government  omit  doing  so,  he  will  himself  bring  forward 
a  scheme  for  that  object.  On  Thursday,  the  19th,  the  first  of  the  new  Ministers 
had  the  opportunity  of  representing  his  department  before  the  House,  and  Lord 
Cranbome  made  the  yearly  statement  on  the  Indian  Budget  with  considerable 
success.  The  subject  was  perfectly  new  to  him,  and  he  had  had  a  very  short  time 
for  preparation,  but  he  exhibited  a  mastery  of  details  and  an  intelligence  and 
breadth  of  view  which  elicited  compliments  from  all  the  speakers  who  followed 
him,  and  who  were  nearly  all  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  The  speech 
was  extremely  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  sound  principles  it  enunciiited, 
and  the  decision  of  character  of  the  noble  lord  is  a  guarantee  that  ho  will  not 
be  overruled  by  subordinates.  **  To  keep  peace  and  push  on  public  works," 
he  said,  **is  the  policy  of  the  India  Office.  If  India  can  increase  the 
enormous  means  of  production  at  her  command ;  if  she  can  draw  forth  the  in- 
exhaustible elements  of  wealth  which  lie  in  the  richness  of  her  soil  and  in  the 
teeming  millions  of  her  popidation ;  if  sho  can  impress  upon,  neighbouring 
powers,  whether  outside  her  boundary  or  included  within  her  own  dominions, 
that  her  rulers  have  abandoned  for  over  that  policy  of  annexation  and  of  terri- 
torial aggrandisement  which  formerly  spread  distrust  and  caused  disturbances 
around  her ;  if  she  can  diffuse  among  all  the  populations  under  her  chaiige  the 
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blessings  of  English  civilisation  and  government,  and  impart  to  them  a  culture 
which  will  enable  them  to  appreciate  those  blessings  and  render  them  perpetual; 
if  all  these  things  can  be  done,  this  period  of  peace  and  apparent  stagnation 
will  be  turned  to  the  best  |)ossible  use  it  can  be  put  to."  Much,  however, 
remains  to  be  done  to  carry  out  these  noble  sentiments ;  and  there  is  plenty  of 
work  to  occupy  the  energies  of  a  young  statesman,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  accede  to  a  most  impoi-tant  ofhce  in  the  very  prime  of  life. 

On  the  next  night  (Friday)  Lord  Stanley,  perhaps  the  most  imi)ortant 
member  of  the  Ministry,  having  regard  to  his  social  2)Osition,  ago,  acquirements, 
and  the  tinist  generally  reposed  in  hiiri,  had  to  make  his  first  official  statement 
on  the  foreign  policy  of  tho  new  Ministry.  It  was  in  answer  to  qustions  put  by 
Mr.  Laing  and  Mi'.  Horsman,  which  were  followed  by  characteristic  speeches 
from  Sir  George  Bow^xt  and  Mr.  Gladstone — the  former  stating  all  that  could 
be  yaid  by  the  reactionists,  and  the  latter  enthusiastically  expressing  the 
general  feelings  of  the  country  with  regard  to  the  union  and  future  prosperity 
and  grandeur  of  Italy.  Lord  Stanley  spoke  clearly  and  decisively  with  regard 
to  the  future  policy  of  the  Government,  disclaiming  all  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  give  advice  uncalled  for,  or  to  take  part  in  entangling 
mediation.  **  There  is  no  danger,"  he  said,  **  as  far  as  human  foresight  can 
go,  of  continental  complications  involving  this  country  in  war.  If  we  don't 
intend  to  take  an  active  i)art  in  the  quarrel,  we  ought  to  bo  exceedingly 
cautious  how  we  use  menacing  language  or  hold  out  illusoiy  hopes.  If 
oiu'  advice  is  solicited,  or  if  there  is  any  likelihood  that  that  advice  will 
be  of  practical  use,  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  hesitato  to  give  the  best 
advice  in  our  power ;  but  while  giving  it  under  a  deep  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility, as  being  in  our  judgment  the  best,  we  ought  carefully  to  avoid  involving 
ourselves  or  the  country  in  any  responsibility  for  the  results  of  following  that 
advice  in  a  matter  where  no  English  interest  is  concerned.  I  don't  think 
we  ought  to  put  ourselves  in  such  a  position  that  any  Power  could  say  to 
iLs,  '  "VVe  have  acted  upon  your  advice,  and  we  have  suffered  for  it.  You  have 
brought  us  into  thLs  dithculty,  and  therefore  you  are  bound  to  get  us  out 
of  it.' "  The  same  views  of  qualified  non-inteiTcntion  were  expressed 
also  in  the  election  speeches  of  Lord  Stanley  at  Lynn  and  Mr.  Disi'aeli  at 
Aylesbury,  and  also  b)'  Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords.  xVll  sides  also 
have  spoken  in  favour  of  a  united  Italy  and  a  united  Germany,  as  not  Ukely  to 
disturb  the  European  equilibrium,  as  stei)s  towards  a  natural  division  of' 
Eui'ope  into  political  communities,  and  adilitional  safeguaixis  to  European  peaoe. 
There  was  a  totally  different  feeling  evident  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  former  foreign  debate.  Then  Prussia  was  looked  upon  simply  aa 
an  aggressor,  and  Austria  was  considered  rather  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
The  unscrupulous  policy  of  Bismarck  was  against  the  English  idea  of  right, 
and  Englishmen  who  ai*e  little  informed  on  foreign  afiairs  had  not  had  suffi- 
ciently brought  before  them  the  great  injury  which  Germany  was  suffering 
from  her  divided  condition  and  the  insurmountable  obstacles  which  Austria 
offered  to  her  union  and  development.  The  victories  of  Prussia  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  all  to  the  immense  progress  made  by  Northern  Germany  in 
intelligence  and  wealth,  and  to  the  decrepitude  of  Austria,  and  the  slight  hold 
she  has  on  the  affections  of  the  German  people. 

We  have  noticed  at  some  length  the  d^btU  of  two  young  cabinet  ministen 
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of  the  new  Government,  because  they  are  both  men  whose  future  conduct  and 
opinions  may  be  of  great  importance  to  the  country.  It  is  upon  its  younger 
members  that  Lord  Derby's  Government  principally  depends  for  its  strength. 
If  all  its  members  were  like  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Cranbome,  Lord  Carnarvon, 
and  Mr.  Hardy,  its  future  might  be  long.  To  turn,  however,  to  another 
minister,  who  has  been  playing  a  conspicuous  figure  this  week,  we  cannot 
award  the  same  praise.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  "VValpole  has  not  been  successful 
in  the  matter  of  the  Hyde  Park  riots.  These  riots  have  been  disgraceful  to  the 
town,  and  to  the  Government  which  determined  on  a  course  which  they  most 
inefficiently  carried  out.  Nothing  can  be  more  sacred  than  the  right  of 
Englishmen  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  for  a  redress  of  grievances, 
or  to  discuss  any  political  question.  But  there  is  a  proper  time  and  place 
for  all  things,  and  this  right  should  not  be  exercised  so  as  to  endanger  the 
public  peace,  or  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  avocations  of  citizens.  The  law  has 
wisely  constituted  the  government  of  the  day  the  authority  to  determine  whether 
the  parks  should  be  used  for  religious  and  political  meetings,  or  be  kept  for  the 
recreation  of  the  mass  of  the  community.  Mr.  Beales  and  his  friends,  however, 
thought  otherwise,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  they  should  go  and  demand 
admittance,  and  be  refused.  There  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an  immense 
meeting,  composed  partly  of  honest  operatives  who  went  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  political  meeting  and  vindicating  what  they  were  told  was  their 
right  to  meet  in  the  Park,  partly  of  an  immense  multitude  o£ proUtaires  firom  all 
parts  of  the  town,  who  had  no  political  objects,  and  only  came  in  expectation  of  a 
row.  The  earnest  section  of  the  working  classes,  who  comi)Osed  the  Eefonn 
League,  and  had  a  rational  object  in  view,  marched  arm-in-arm  in  proces- 
sion, and  were  quiet  and  orderly.  When  Mr.  Beales  was  refused  admittance 
into  the  Park  at  the  Marble  Arch,  he  headed  the  procession  down  to 
Trafalgar  Square,  which  had  formerly  been  indicated  by  Sir  George  Grey  as 
an  imobjectionablo  place  to  hold  a  Eeform  meeting.  The  members  of  the 
League  followed  him ;  the  meeting  was  peaceably  and  regularly  held,  and 
the  crowd  dispersed  early  in  the  evening.  Not  so,  however,  the  immense 
collection  of  roughs  which  had  remained  round  Hyde  Park.  These  tore  up  the 
railings  in  various  parts  along  Park  Lane  and  the  Bayswater  Eoad — a  feat  which 
had  not  been  performed  since  the  riots  in  Queen  Caroline's  time — and  did  some 
damage  to  the  trees  and  flowers.  All  this  riot,  we  maintain,  was  owing  to  the 
injudicious  arrangements  of  the  Government.  They  were  fully  aware  of  the 
immense  congregation  of  roughs  that  would  accompany  the  Reform  demon- 
stration, and  ought  to  have  been  prepared  to  meet  them,  and  protect  every  foot 
of  Hyde  Park,  oven  if  for  that  pur2X)se  it  had  been  necessary  to  call  out  every 
householder  in  the  town  to  assist  them.  The  Government  had  only  prepared  a 
body  of  police  insufficient  to  protect  more  than  the  gates  of  the  Park,  and  a 
company  of  the  Foot  Guards  and  a  troop  of  the  Life  Guards  in  the  middle  of 
the  Park.  There  could  not  have  been  a  more  ludicrous  preparation,  or  one 
that  was  surer  to  give  greater  advantages  to  the  attacking  party.  The 
soldiers  were  in  a  falso  position,  and  powerless  for  good,  and  the  pohce 
had  to  look  quietly  on  while  public  and  private  property  was  damaged. 
Nothing  saved  disastrous  consequences  but  the  fact  that  the  authorities  had 
not  any  real  political  party  to  deal  with,  but  only  those  half-employed  floating 
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masses  of  population  which  must  be  considerable  in  a  city  of  three  millions 
of  inhabitants.  The  leaders  of  the  Reform  movement  have  endeavoured 
throughout  to  prevent  all  violence;  and  although  the  policy  may  be  ques- 
tionable of  wishing,  as  Mr.  Layard  did,  for  a  demonstration  of  the  masses  in 
Hyde  Park,  to  prove  by  occular  demonstration  to  the  aristocrats  of  the  West 
End  that  the  working-classes  really  desired  the  franchise,  yet  Mr.  Beales  and 
his  friends  have  condoned  a  good  deal  by  their  subsequent  moderation  in  dis- 
suading theii'  friends  from  meeting  till  the  question  of  right  has  been  tried. 
Mr.  Walpole  showed  a  weakness  which,  under  some  circumstances,  might  have 
led  to  disastrous  results ;  and  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  clearly 
shows  that  some  vast  open  space  must  be  set  aside  as  a  recognised  place  for 
open-air  political  meetings  when  public  opinion  becomes  excited.  All  the 
open  spaces,  such  as  Kennington  Common,  have  now  been  enclosed,  and 
the  legislature  will  be  wise  to  set  apart  a  place  where  public  meetings 
shall  bo  held,  and  not  leave  permission  to  assemble  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Home  Secretary'  for  the  time  being,  who  may  have  a  fearful  respon- 
sibility thrust  upon  him  in  times  of  difficulty.  It  is  clearly  English  law 
that  the  military  are  not  kept  up  to  keep  the  people  in  order,  and  that 
their  employment  for  coercive  purposes  is  unjustifiable,  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity ;  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  unwise  than  to 
bring  a  small  body  of  them  into  the  Park  before  any  disturbances  had  com- 
menced. If  the  Government  at  any  time  feels  its  authority  in  want  of  support, 
its  constitutional  course  is  to  call  on  the  general  body  of  the  citizens  to  support 
their  own  decisions  made  through  the  legislature ;  and  such,  although  tardy, 
was  the  course  which  Lord  Derby  at  length  announced  that  he  should  pursue 
in  case  of  need.  We  trust,  however,  that  such  an  extremity  will  not  arise,  and 
that  the  admission  of  intelligent  artisans  to  the  sufirage,  and  the  passage  of  a 
Eeform  Bill,  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  reason  and  good  sense  of  the  com- 
munity without  any  demonstrations  partaking  of  the  character  of  physiccil  foi*ce. 

If  our  children  were  to  ask  what  has  really  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  great 
war  of  1866  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  we  should  have  to  answer  (always 
supposing  that  by  that  time  we  had  not  forgotten  it  ourselves),  **  The  principal 
reason  was  that  the  Germans  wished,  in  order  to  become  united,  to  free  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  Schleswig-Holsteiners  from  the  rule  of  Denmark  and 
incorporate  them  with  Germany."  And  if  these  same  inquisitive  children  went 
on  to  ask  what  was  the  chief  condition  of  peace,  we  should  have  to  reply,  **  The 
chief  condition  of  peace  was,  that  in  order  to  bring  about  the  unity  of  Germany, 
eight  millions  of  Austrian  Germans  should  be  driven  out  of  Germany."  Now 
we  have,  nearly  all  of  us,  the  highest  opinion  of  the  sense  and  intelligence  of 
our  children,  but  that  such  an  inconsistency  should  be  at  once  understood  by 
them  without  further  explanation,  will  not  be  believed  even  by  the  most 
infatuated  2)aternal  mind.  It  seems,  indeed,  too  monstrous  that  a  great  and 
bloody  war,  which  was  begun  for  the  purpose  of  driving  a  handful  of  Germano- 
Danish  subjects  into  the  German  Bund,  should  end  by  the  expulsion  from  that 
bund  of  eight  millions  of  Germane- Austrian  citizens,  and  the  demolition  of  the 
old  bund — all  for  the  sake  of  German  unity,  and  accompanied  by  the  applause 
of  the  greater  half  of  Germany  and  its  well-wishers. 

Absurd  as  the  whole  affair  seems,  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  some  sound 
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political  reasons,  which  we  will  endesTour  to  poijit 
and  not  the  fault,  of  Austria  that  aho  consists  of 
alitiea,  some  of  which  aro  at  feud  \irith  each  othei 
Slovenes,  the  Cs-^chs  aaA  the  Gorniun»— uationalitit 
Germans  in  cultura  and  industry.  The  House  oi 
Bovei'al  occariona  attempted  to  obfciiii  admission,  tOj 
races,  into  the  German  Bund,  ostensibly  in  order  1 
for  the  piupose  ol'  increasing  still  further  the  alreao 
of  Austria  in  the  Federal  Council.  This  plan  fi 
opposition  of  the  North  German  GoTernmonts,  and, 
conrw,  could  not  possibly  consent  that  Frankfort  sh 
confusionof  tongues,  like  the  towerof  Babel.  Austria 
but  the  more  aho  became  convinced  of  the  imprac 
more  decided  wore  her  efforts  to  inflame  tho  smaller 
each  other,  so  as  to  prevent  the  accomplish ment  t 
point  must  natnruUy  fall  towards  Berlin.  Austria,  wi 
mans,  was  thus  a  ednstant  obstacle  to  tho  aspiration 
German  states.  As  she  could  not  possibly  bocom 
Majirynrs  and  Slavonians  even  complained  that  si 
looks  towards  Germany  and  cultivaliiig  tho  roots  of 
provinces  of  tho  monarchy,  nothing  reiniunud  to  h< 
Austrian,  and  therefoi-e  non-Gennun,  policy.  This 
fault,  so  much  as  the  misfortune,  of  Austria ;  we  wi 
Hapsburg  for  having  thus  acted,  nor  attempt  to  po 
honest  and  frankly  liberal  policy  sho  might  have  gn 
Galicians,  Magyars,  Slovenes,  and  Czechs  alike ;  b 
many  had  a  good  right  to  decide  for  herself  whcthe 
permanent  disintegration,  becauso  it  was  Austria's  i 
ossemblage  of  heterogeneous  races.  I'msflia,  too,  ] 
condominium  with  Austria  at  Fniukfort  was  a  farm 
than  even  the  condominium  which  had  been  called 
Duchies  by  tho  Gastein  Convention.  When,  therefi 
now  seems  to  be  approaching  its  close,  all  politician 
state  of  affairs  were  convinced  that  tho  question  w 
Holstein  was  to  become  a  possession  of  Frussia  or  of 
wbolber  Hesse-Casse!  was  to  be  fused  wilh  litanden 
whole  of  Germany,  but.  above  all,  which  was  to  bo  ti 
— Austria  or  Prussia.  Count  liisuiatck  had  latterly  i 
that  Prussia  could  never  fulfil  her  mission  in  Oermc 
not  entirely  expelled  from  the  Bund.  He  has  been 
in  striving  to  attain  this  object,  and  has  staked  tho 
success  of  his  efforts.  After  the  battle  of  Eoniggrai 
tho  principal  condition  of  poace^the  exclusion  ol 
Bund— presentod  itself  ly  a  matter  of  course.  All  t 
the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
unimportant  increase  of  territory  which  Prussia  wiL 
tho  condition  stated  above,  of  subordinate  importanc 
Made  the  most  dangerous  rival  of  Prussia  power. 
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German  ground,  for  it  alone — and  there  should  be  no  delusion  on  this  poinir— 
has  reduced  Austria  to  the  rank  of  a  second-class  Power. 

Our  newspaper  press,  whose  sympathies  had  been  with  Austria  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  chiefly  ftx)m  a  feeling  of  right,  and  of  indignation  at  the 
shameless  manner  in  which  the  Prussian  Government  had  come  forward,  first 
against  Denmark,  then  against  the  Duchies,  and  finally  against  Austria,  now 
console  the  latter  Power  by  the  reflection  that  it  has  a  sphere  of  action  in  its 
own  dominions  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  it  to  remain  a  first-class  Power 
as  before,  and  that  it  has  practically  lost  nothing,  as,  with  the  exception  of 
Venetia,  which  has  never  really  been  a  source .  of  power  to  her,  and  at  the 
worst  a  slice  of  her  Silesian  frontier,  her  territory  will  not  be  diminished. 
Such  consolation  as  this  either  shows  great  ignorance  of  the  situation,  or  is  a 
mere  well-meaning  phrase  without  any  real  significance.  Those  who  will 
look  earnestly  and  sensibly  at  the  position  can  only  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  Austria's  power  has  received  a  blow  from  which  her  proverbial  good- 
fortune  will  hardly  enable  her  to  recover.  The  policy  of  Austria  has  always, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  had  two  objects  in  view — the  defence  of  her 
influence  in  Gcimany,  and  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  She  has  spared  na 
sacrifice  to  preserve  and  extend  this  influence ;  for  this  purpose  she  has  waged 
bloody  wars,  de^jolated  her  own  provinces,  concluded  and  abandoned  alliances, 
ruined  her  finances  beyond  hope  of  redemption,  fought  against  freedom  both 
at  home  and  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  down  to  Sicily  and  Spain,  united  herself 
in  intimate  relations  with  ultramontanism,  and  made  bitter  enemies  among  the 
liberals  of  all  countries.  The  Austrian  was  liked  everywhere,  far  more  than  ' 
the  North  German,  and  especially  than  the  Prussian ;  but  the  policy  of  his 
government  was  detested  all  over  the  world,  and  in  his  own  country  more, 
than  anywhere  else.  At  length  Austria  has  succumbed ;  a  single  battle  has 
been  her  death-sentence.  That  for  which  she  had  painfully  struggled  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  by  means  of  blood,  inti-igue,  and  priestcraft,  has  been  des- 
troyed,— she  has,  to  all  appearance,  for  ever  lost  her  footing,  both  in  Italy  and 
at  the  same  time  in  Germany,  and  the  dynasties  of  Carignan  and  Ilohenzollom, 
which  the  ancient  house  of  Hapsburg  has  hitherto  regarded  with  supreme 
contempt,  are  sharing  its  imperial  purple  between  them. 

"What  will  happen  next?  We  Englishmen  are  always  ready  with  good 
advice,  although  we  want  it  ourselves  only  too  often,  and  we  are  accordingly 
recommending  the  humiliated  Austrian  Emperor,  with  all  possible  goodwill, 
to  forget  all  that  has  happened,  to  leave  the  Prussians  to  their  Germany 
and  the  Italians  to  their  Venetia,  and  to  turn  all  his  attention  in  his  own 
country  to  the  reduction  of  the  expenditure,  and  to  the  greatest  possible 
extension  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  of  free- trade,  which  if  he 
will  do,  he  will  still  be  a  very  respectable  Emperor  an4  ally.  In  what  man- 
ner the  expenditure  is  to  be  reduced  now  that  the  treasury  is  empty,  credit 
extinct,  commerce  crippled,  and  taxation  carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  say,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  if  Austria  were  to 
ask  us  for  a  loan  to-morrow,  we  would,  in  spite  of  all  our  pity  and  good-will, 
carefully  button  up  our  pockets.  As  regards  the  liberties  of  the  people  we  are 
^ually  at  a  loss  to  give  any  practical  advice.  Is  a  lieichsrath  to  be  again  con- 
voked at  Vienna  ?    The  Magj'ars  and  Czechs  would  be  even  less  disposed  to  go 
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to  it  than  before,  now  that  they  have  lost  the  last  particle  of  rcsj^ect  for  the 
German  elements  of  the  empire.  Or  are  separate  parliaments  to  be  held  at 
Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth,  Lemberg,  perhaps,  too,  at  Briinn,  Gratz,  Ilermannstadt, 
and  Agram,  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  general  confusion  ?  The  Ilungarians 
clamour  for  free  trade,  which  the  German  provinces  fear ;  is  the  Emperor  to 
declare  himself  the  enemy  of  the  Magyars  or  of  the  Germans,  as  he  cannot  at  the 
same  time  please  both  ?  Wherever  we  look  in  Austria  we  find  opposition  of 
interests,  division,  want  of  activity  and  intelligence,  a  narrow  patriotism  with- 
out any  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  general  good,  and  besides  all  this,  a  general 
discouragement,  caused  by  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  war,  which  trenched 
on  despair,  a  want  of  self-confidence,  and  an  inner  consciousness  that  the  fault 
of  the  defeat  is  to  be  charged  not  alone  to  Benedek  or  the  want  of  the  needle- 
gun,  but  to  the  wretched  and  senseless  administration  of  the  government  at 
Yienna,  and  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  enemy.  A  nation  which  gives 
itself  up  for  lost  must  perish.  From  the  day  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  with- 
out daring  to  make  any  further  opi)osition  (probably  because  he  thought  it 
impossible  to  do  so),  decreed  his  own  withdrawal  from  Germany,  his  abdi- 
cation of  the  position  of  a  first-rate  Power  is  complete. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  Prussia,  we  shall  find  an  elevated  tone  of 
feeling  on  all  sides,  such  as  becomes  a  country  which  has  proved  its  predomi- 
nance in  80  forcible  a  manner  to  astonished  Europe.   In  Prussia  the  first  thought 
of  every  one  is  for  her  brilliant  victories,  and  the  fathers,  brothers,  and  sons 
who,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  return  to  their  homes.    People  will  not  begin  to 
criticise  what  has  been  achieved  just  yet,  but  when  they  do  so  much  will  appear 
deserving  of  condemnation  and  regret  that  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  moment  of 
triumph.    Above  all,  the  Prussian  people  will  have  to  accustom  themselves 
to  the  thought  of  admiring  freedom  only  at  a  distance.     Indi^ddual  concessions, 
at  any  rate  on  the  question  of  the  budget,  will  probably  be  made  to  them  by 
the  King  and  his  Premier,  but  on  the  whole  they  will  have  to  put  up  for  a  loDg 
time  with  the  present  arbitrary  and  unparliamentary  regime.    Kings  that  return 
home  as  victors  from  the  field  of  battle  are  seldom  sentimental  admirers  of 
popular  freedom,  and  least  of  all  is  William  I.,  who  has  always  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  strength  of  Prussia  is  to  be  found,  not  in  its  intelligence,  bat 
in  its  army.     The  people  will  yield,  as  they  have  yielded  hitherto,  and  they 
will  do  so  the  more  willingly  that  the  increase  of  their  power,  influence,  and 
prestige  will  console  them   for  other  things  which  would  have  been  denied 
them  in  any  case.     The  Berlin  Chamber  will  have  little  more  to  do  than  to  vote 
the  supplies  asked  for  by  the  Ministry,  and  then  it  will  have  to  g^vo  place  to 
the  universal  German  J^arliament,  of  whose  mode  of  meeting,  sphere  of  action, 
influence,  and  power,  no  one  can  as  yet  form  any  correct  idea.     How  fiwr  it 
will  exercise  its  influence  on  Prussia  and  the  governments  of  the  other  States, 
it  is  impossible  to  predict,  and  indeed  aU  speculation  in  regard  to  the  further 
development  of  the  relations  of  the  German  States  with  each  other  must  be 
useless  so  long  as  the  terms  of  peace  are  not  defined  in  detail,  and  accepted. 
If  it  should  turn  out  that,  as  is  reported,  Prussia  is  only  to  obtain,  besides  the 
Elbe  Duchies,  slices  of  Hanover  and  Hesse-Cassel,  just  sufficient  to  establish 
the  connection  between  her  eastern  and  western  provinces,  while  the  Kings  of 
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Hanover  and  Saxony,  together  with  the  other  small  fugitive  sovereigns,  will  be 
permitted  to  return  to  their  former  capitals,  Count  Bismarck  has  only  carried 
out  half  of  his  programme.  If  all  went  as  he  wished,  Saxony,  Hanover,  and 
Hesse-Cassel  would  be  at  once  incorporated  with  Prussia,  and  the  consumma- 
tion thus  brought  about  which  must  come  sooner  or  later.  He  is  not  troubled 
by  any  scruples  of  legitimate  rights  to  the  throne,  and  he  would  be  quite  ready 
to  silence  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  France  or  Eussia,  by  giving  up  to  the 
former  power  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  with  Saarloms,  and  to  the  latter  a  piece 
of  Galicia,  in  return  for  their  compliance.  But  where  what  is  called  legitimacy 
is  in  question,  he  must  evidently  yield  to  the  will  of  his  royal  master,  and  ho 
does  not  find  it  nearly  so  easy  to  persuade  him  into  taking  violent  measures 
as  when  he  wishes  to  violate  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people.  King 
William  treats  with  great  tenderness  his  crowned  colleagues ;  and  on  the  whole 
it  is  more  flattering  to  his  pride  to  have  royal  vassals  who  are  entirely  depen- 
dent on  his  will  at  Dresden  and  Hanover,  than  to  govern  in  those  capitals 
himself  and  to  incoi-porate  them  with  his  monarchy.  His  conscientious  scruples 
may  be  deserving  of  respect,  and  his  pride  is  intelligible ;  but,  looking  at  the 
matter  from  an  exclusively  political  point  of  view,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Bismarck's  programme  was  the  wiser  one.  When  one  has  gone  so  far,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  stop  half-way.  If  Prussia  is  to  be  mistress  of  Grermany,  it  is  as  well 
she  should  be  so  in  name  as  well  as  in  reality.  Why  replace  old  fictions  with 
new  ?  Although  the  diplomatic  representation  of  the  whole  of  northern 
Germany,  as  well  as  its  army,  is  in  future  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Prussia, 
she  will  yet  have  to  struggle  against  much  active  and  passive  opposition  from 
the  reluctantly  obedient  courts  of  the  countries  under  her  supremacy,  which 
will  be  unpleasant,  and  in  the  end  intolerable.  It  would  therefore  have  been 
wiser  to  do  now  what  must  be  done  in  any  case  before  long. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Germany  things  have  occurred  just  as  a  month  ago  we 
predicted  they  would.  The  Federal  army  took  a  long  time  to  put  itself  in 
movement,  and  whenever  it  advanced  it  was  beaten  or  forced  speedily  to  retire. 
The  Prussians  pushed  irresistibly  towards  and  across  the  Maine,  and  if  the 
armistice  does  not  stop  them,  they  will  soon  become  masters  of  Stuttgart  and 
Karlsruhe,  as  they  are  of  Frankfort.  Of  all  the  towns  that  have  been  taken 
by  the  Prussian  army,  the  latter  has  suffered  the  most.  The  Prussian  generals 
have  imposed  upon  it  a  contribution  of  no  less  than  £2,500,000,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  heavy  demand  for  billets  and  shoes,  waggons  and  horses.  Even  the 
generals  of  the  first  Napoleon  did  not  behave  with  such  severity ;  but  Frankfort 
has  always  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Prussian  Government,  from  the 
times  of  the  PauVs  Kirche  in  1848,  when  the  Frankforters  were  lavish  of  their 
expressions  of  sympathy  for  Austria,  to  the  present  day,  when  the  Frankfort 
bankers  still  do  more  business  in  Austrian  metalliquea  than  in  the  Prussian  funds. 
It  is  on  account  of  those  sympathies,  and  because  the  Eothschilds  prefer  to 
lend  money  at  high  interest  to  Austria  rather  than  to  Prussia,  that  the 
Frankfort  citizens  are  now  to  be  reduced  to  beggary.  We  hope  Prussia  will 
not  have  recourse  to  extreme  measures,  but  content  herself  with  having  given 
the  town  a  fright  which  it  will  not  soon  forget. 
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At  the  time  our  last  notice  W£is  written,  the  whole  of  the  French  nation  wag 
in  a  state  of  indescribable  exultation  at  the  supposed  triumph  which  had  been 
achieved  by  France  through  the  cession  of  Vonetia  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
in  whose  hands  the  settlement  of  the  quarrels  which  were  devastating  Europe 
now  seemed  to  be  placed.     The  joy  that  was  felt  by  all  classes  of  Frenchmen 
at  an  event  so  flattering  to  their  vanity  was  considerably  increased  by  the 
prospect  which  it  opened  of  a  speedy  restoration  of  peace,  and  especially  by 
the  belief  that  it  would  curb  the  ambitious  projects  of  Prussia.     France,  it  was 
said,  had  gained  a  greater  victory  than  any  of  the  Powers  who  had  made  such 
heavy  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure  to  carry  on  the  war,  without  losing  a 
man  or  a  shilling.     She  had  compelled,  solely  by  the  exertion  of  her  moral 
influence,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  give  up  to  the  Italians  a  province  which 
they  had  been  unable  to  conquer,  and  to  sue  for  her  mediation  between  him 
and  his  enemies,   and  she  was  now  about  to  stop  the  victorious   career  of 
Bismarck,  and,  by  the^  mere  force  of  her  prestige,  compel  him  to  disgorge  most 
of  his  conquests.     And  indeed  it  seemed  that  this  brilliant  dream,  extravagant 
as  it  was,  would  soon  be  realised.     An  intimate  understanding  existed  between 
France  and  Austria,  and  matters  even  went  so  far  that  it  is  credibly  asserted 
a  written  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  two   Courts,  one  of  the 
stipulations  of  which  was  that  France  should,  in  the  event  of  Prussia  refusing 
the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  Austria,  intervene  by  force  of  arms  in  favour 
of  the  latter  Power ;  Austria  was  rapidly  strengthening  her  northern  army  with 
reinforcements  from  Venetia,  which,  if  they  came  up  in  time,  might  after  a 
single  victory  utterly  destroy  the  Prussian  army ;  and  Italy  could  of  course  do 
nothing  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  France. 

The  commenccmont  of  the  negotiations,  however,  soon  dispelled  these  illusions. 
To  the  proposal  of  France  for  an  armistice  Prussia  replied  by  accepting  the 
French  mediation  *'  in  principle,"  and  Italy  by  stating  that  the  treaty  between 
her  and  Prussia  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  shape  her  course  in  this  matter 
by  that  of  the  Berlin  ('abinet.  It  soon  became  evident  that  Prussia  was  deter- 
niined  not  to  cease  fighting  unless  Austria  was  excluded  from  tho  Confederation, 
and  that  Italy,  besides  her  obligations  towards  Prussia,  which  wo  believe  to  be 
much  more  stringent  than  is  generally  supposed;  had  certain  claims  of  her  own 
to  the  Italian  Tyrol,  and  even  Trieste,  which  she  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  forego,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  j^leasing  her  patronising  neighbour. 
Austria,  too,  who  had  only  given  up  Yenetia  to  France  in  order  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  the  Emperor  Xapoleon  and  enable  her  to  direct  all  her  stron^ih 
agamst  l^i-ussia,  put  forward  terms  which  she  must  have  known  Bismarck  would 
not  accept.  She  declared  she  would  agree  to  a  reform  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  provided,  however,  that  her  interests  as  a  first-rate  Power  in 
Germany  should  not  be  injured,  and  she  even  hinted  pretty  plainly  that  she 
would  expect  some  compensation  in  Germany  for  the  loss*  of  Venetia,  The 
truth  is,  that  she  desired  nothing  so  little  as  a  peace  with  Prussia,  and  that  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  together  with  Count  Mensdorff,  the  Archduke  Albert, 
and  Prince  Maiu-ice  Esterhazy,  who  now  transact  all  tho  afiairs  of  State 
between  them  to  tho  exclusion  of  every  other  statesman,  were  eager  to  have 
another  battle  that  might  give  them  the  chance  of  retrieving  the  honour  of 
the  Austrian  arms.     Meanwhile  tho  Emperor  Napoleon  pressed  the  Prussian 
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Government  for  a  definite  reply  to  his  proposal,  and  was  at  length  informed  by- 
Count  Goltz  that  Prussia  could  not  consent  to  an  armistico  unless  an  under- 
standing were  arriTed  at  in  regard  to  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  on  the  basis  of 
the  entire  exclusion  of  Austria  from  the  new  Germanic  Confederations,  with 
whom  her  relations  should  in  future  be  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  with 
other  foreign  Powers.  At  the  same  time  Signer  Nigra  declared  that  Italy's 
consent  to  an  armistice  must  depend,  not  only  on  that  of  Prussia,  but  also  on 
that  of  the  Italian  nation.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  ^^  mediation 
ann^e,''  which  France  had  promised  to  make  in  favour  of  Austria.  We  have 
good  authority  for  stating  that  the  Emperor  Xapoleon,  furious  at  the  opposition 
which  ho  mot  with  on  every  side,  at  first  seriously  contemplated  bringing 
Prussia  and  Italy  to  reason  by  force  of  arms.  General  Frossard  was  despatched 
to  the  Prussian  head- quarters  with  a  threat  of  armed  intervention  on  the  part 
of  Franco  unless  Prussia  abated  her  demands ;  and  Italy  was  treated  in  an  even 
more  unceremonious  manner.  Orders  were  issued  for  despatching  a  Commissioner 
to  Yenetia,  who,  aided  by  the  French  fleet  from  Toulon,  and  a  detachment  of 
French  soldiers,  was  at  once  to  take  possession  of  the  province  in  the  name 
of  France,  and  place  French  flags  on  the  fortreases  of  the  Quadrilateral. 
Before  these  orders  could  be  carried  out,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  their 
fulfilment  would  place  France  in  a  position  of  extreme  danger. 

The  news  of  the  cession  of  Yenetia  to  Franco,  which  had  so  greatly  flattered 
the  vanity  of  the  French  people,  produced  the  very  opposite  effect  on  that  of 
Germany.  Austria,  in  making  this  clever  move,  had,  with  characteristic 
backwardness,  only  calculated  upon  the  action  of  governments,  without  in  any 
way  taking  into  account  that  of  nations,  and  her  manoeuvi'e  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  France  by  practically  submitting  to  her  arbitration  all  the  questions 
at  issue  between  her  and  Prussia,  and  especially  that  of  the  re-organisation  of 
Germany,  drew  down  upon  her  a  unanimous  cry  of  indignation  from  all  parts  of 
the  Fatherland.  The  people  of  Southern  Germany,  who  had  until  then  shown 
strong  leanings  towards  Austria,  not  from  any  love  for  her,  but  from  dislike  to 
Prussia,  now  turned  away  from  a  Power  which  had  thus  bartered  the  honour  of 
Germany  to  secure  her  own  safety ;  and  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  Con- 
federation, from  the  north  to  the  south,  the  conduct  of  Austria  was  loudly 
condemned,  and  the  firm  determination  expressed  to  resist  to  the  utmost  any 
attempt  at  dictation  on  the  part  of  France.  Austria  had,  in  fact,  played  into 
the  hands  of  her  enemy ;  and  the  national  repulsion  towards  Bismarck  and 
the  theory  of  Divine  right  vanished  before  the  prospect  of  a  French  intervention 
and, the  humiliation  of  G  ermany. 

In  Italy  matters  looked  no  less  threatening.  The  sort  of  protectorate  which 
since  18o9  France  has  exercised  over  the  Italian  nation  has  natui'ally  been 
very  gixlling  to  Italian  pride ;  and  the  proverbial  dislike  which  is  felt  towards 
those  to  whom  we  are  under  an  obligation,  was  intensified  by  the  feeling 
that  France  had  det<Tmine<l  to  exact  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
Italy  owed  her,  to  the  last  penny.  Under  these  circumstances  the  cession  of 
Yenetia,  not  to  Italy,  but  to  France,  painfully  reminded  the  Italians  of  the 
cession  of  Lombardy  under  similar  circumstances  after  the  last  Italian  war, 
which  ])ro\'ince  was  not  transferred  to  Yictor  Emmanuel  without  the  sacrifice 
of  Italian  territorj'.  That  France  as])ii'es  to  the  possession  of  Liguria  and  tho 
Mediterranean  sea-board  as  far  as  Genoa,  and  perhaps  also  of  Sardinia,  is  woU 
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known,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  a  repetition  of  the  cession  of  Lombardy 
should  therefore  awaken  feelings  of  suspicion  in  the  Italian  people.      More- 
over Italy  had   suffered  a  defeat — not  a  decisive  one,  it  is  true,  but  still  a 
defeat— on  the  soil  of  Venetia,  and  she  was  burning  to  wipe  out  the  stain 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  her  arms.     The  Garibaldians,  from  whom  so  much 
had  been  expected,  and  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  far  moro  popular  with 
the  people  than  the  regular  army,  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
themselves,  their  endless  skirmishes  with  the  Austrians  in  the  difficult  passes 
of  the  Italian  Tyrol  hJaving  led  on  both  sides  to  victories  as  petty  and  in- 
glorious as  their  defeats  ;    and  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Persano,  to  whom 
every  one  believed  the  Austrian  navy  would  fall  an  easy  prey,  had  as  yet  been 
inactive.     The  Italians  felt  that  they  were  being  baulked  of  the  gratification 
of  proving  their  military  strength  as  a  great  European  Power,  and  that  they 
were  again  being  placed  by  France  in  those  leading-strings  from  which  they 
hoped  they  had  at  length  escaped,  and  to  avoid  which  they  had  exhausted  their 
resources  in  forming  a  large  army  and  a  formidable  fleet.     It  is  true  that  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  Admiral  Persano  at  Lissa,  and  the  stubborn  resistance  of 
the  Austrians  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  have  failed  to  establish  the  belief  in  the 
military  and  naval  superiority  of  the  Italians ;    but  they  would  in  any  case 
have  far  preferred  to  obtain  Venetia  through   the  successes  of  tho  Prussians 
than  as   a  present  from  France,   for  which,  moreover,  she  would  doubtless 
requii'o  a  substantial  equivalent.      All   these  reasons  produced  so  strong  an 
unwillingness  among  the  Italian  people  to  accept  Venetia  from  France,  that 
Victor  Emmanuel,  who  doubtless  fully  sympathised  with  them  in  this  matter, 
telegraphed  to  the  French  Emperor  that  ho  was  unable  to  stem  tho  popular 
current,  and  that  his  acceptance  of  the  armistice  on  such  conditions  would  be 
the  signal  of  a  revolution  in  Italy  which  would  probably  cost  him  his  throne. 
At  tho  same  time  Baron  Ricasoli,  whose  opposition  to  French  dictation  has 
made  him  immensely  popular  among  the  Italians,  by  whom  it  is  favourably 
contraste<l  with  the,  in  their  opinion,  criminal  pliancy  of  General  La  Marmora, 
openly  declared  he  would  resign  if  his  king  accepted  the  French  proposals. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  now  placed  in  a  dilemma  of  an  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant kind.  On  tho  one  side  were  his  engagement  to  assist  Austria,  his 
wish  to  diminish  the  growing  power  of  Prussia,  which  threatened  to  become  a 
forinidablo  rival  to  France,  tho  immense  prestige  which  he  would  giiin  in  Europe 
by  aiTanging  a  peace  according  to  his  own  views,  and  the  humiliation  which 
Franco  would  sufler  by  having  to  retire  after  having  so  far  committed  herself; 
on  the  other,  the  strongly-expressed  opposition  of  both  the  German  and  the 
Italian  nations  to  his  proposals,  the  doctrine  of  nationalities  which  ho  had 
always  uphold,  and  the  disinclination  of  his  people  to  enter  on  a  war  which 
would  necessarily  entail  the  heaviest  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  France.  These 
considerations,  however,  probably  weighed  with  him  but  little  compared  with 
the  feeling  that  he  might  perhaps  after  all  not  come  out  victorious  in  the 
struggle.  It  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  Bismarck  was  becoming  moro  thaa 
a  match  for  Napoleon,  and  that  tho  great  potentate  who  a  few  months  ago 
was  tho  arbiter  of  Europe  had  been  eclipsed  by  the  astute  and  daring  Ih-ussian 
Minister.  What  followed  is  known  to  all  the  world.  France  acceptod 
tho  Prussian  proposal  of  excluding  Austria  from  the  Confederation,  loft  tho 
Italians  to  their  own  devices  in  Venetia,  sustained  a  diplomatic  defeat,  in  fact, 
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8ur  toute  la  ligne,  Austria,  being  thus  left  more  isolated  than  over,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  yield  ;  and  while  France  still  keeps  up  the  show  of  mediating 
between  the  belligerents,  Bismarck  is  now  practically  master  of  the  situation. 

TMiether  the  negotiations  that  are  going  on  between  Count  Mensdorff  and 
MM.  Benedetti  and  Grammont  at  Vienna,  and  between  Prince  Napoleon  and 
Baron  Bicasoli  at  Ferrara,  will  lead  to  peace,  is  now  the  question.  The  fact  of 
an  eight  days'  armistice  having  been  agreed  to  by  the  belligerent  Powers  is,  in 
itself,  no  proof  whatever  of  their  pacific  intentions.  For  Austria,  it  was  above 
all  things  necessary  to  gain  time,  in  order  to  restore  the  morale  of  her  army, 
and  concentrate  all  the  troops  at  her  disposal  for  the  defence  of  Vienna.  Prussia, 
too,  besides  wishing  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  France,  will  find  it  an  advantage, 
should  the  negotiations  fail,  to  have  given  her  troops  the  rest  they  so  greatly 
need  after  their  tremendous  exertions;  and  Italy  had  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  the  armistice  when  it  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  other  belligerents.  At 
Vienna,  the  feeling  in  the  highest  quarters  is  decidedly  warlike ;  the  Emperor 
ardently  desires  to  have  another  great  battle  with  his  enemy ;  but  his  people 
are  dispirited,  his  treasury  empty,  and  if  he  brings  about  the  failure  of  the 
negotiations,  it  will  be  by  another  of  those  covpd  de  tete  which  are  characteristic 
of  him,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  most 
influential  inhabitants  of  his  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sentimental 
weakness  of  the  King  of  Prussia  for  an  anointed  fellow-sovereign  in  misfortime 
is  almost  the  only  circumstance  that  prevents  Count  Bismarck  from  imposing 
such  onerous  conditions  on  Austria  as  to  make  a  continuance  of  the  war 
inevitable.  In  Italy  the  feeling,  both  at  Court  and  among  the  people,  is  even 
more  warlike  than  at  Berlin.  The  Italians  not  only  want  Vcnetia  without 
compensation,  but  also  Trieste  and  the  Italian  Tyrol,  which  they  hold  to  be 
their  natural  boundaries.  On  the  whole  the  situation  is  suiTounded  by  diffi- 
culties of  a  very  formidable  character,  and  if  diplomacy  should  succeed  in 
removing  them,  it  will  have  gained  a  victory  that  will  do  much  to  retrieve  a 
succession  of  very  damaging  defeats. 

Jidy  21th, 
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The  CmmcH  and  the  World:  Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day.  By 
Yarious  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A.  Longmans. 
1866. 

The  origin  of  this  volume  of  essays  is  remarkable.  The  principle  of  contribu- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  of  the  well-known  **  Essays  and  Reviews.'*  Like  that 
work,  it  is  the  joint  production  of  a  number  of  writers  belonging  to  the  same 
general  school  of  theology,  but  who  are  responsible  only  for  their  own  contri- 
butions. There  is,  indeed,  an  editor,  but  he  announces  in  the  preface  that  he 
has  exerted  no  **  editorial  interieronco,"  and  that  the  several  "writers  have  been 
left  free  to  express  their  individual  convictions."  This  fact  greatly  enhances 
the  interest  and  importance  of  the  work.  It  is  the  manifesto  of  the  Catholic  or 
Ritualistic  party  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  section  of  the  more  general 
body  called  High  Church,  which  has  lately  come  so  prominently  into  notice. 
"Wliat  the  public  have  known  of  it  has  been  chiefly  through  its  Ritualism,  but 
now  it  comes  to  the  front  vdih.  a  combined  effort  of  authorship,  not  on  doctrinal 
points  only,  but  on  '*  questions  of  the  day,''  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
makes  a  valuable  offering  to  the  stock  of  general  thought  and  enlightenment. 

Those  who  have  fancied  that  this  party  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  frivolities 
of  ecclesiastical  millinorj-  and  church  adornment  are  entirely  wrong.  This 
volume  will  undeceive  them.  They  will  perceive  in  it  a  depth  of  purpose,  a  free- 
dom of  mind,  and  an  extent  of  research  which  will  siu-prise  them.  They  will 
perceive  that  this  is  a  party,  and  this  a  band  of  writers  which  cannot  safely  \x} 
despised.  They  can  meet  their  enemies  in  the  gate,  and  not  feel  ashamed.  And 
if  they  had  a  turn  for  sarcasm,  they  could  find  as  ample  scope  for  it  in  the 
systems  and  practice  of  their  opponents,  as  their  opponents  do  in  theirs.  Tht*y 
IT)  ay  bo  excused  for  seeing  nothing  Divine  *'  in  the  melancholy  duet  of  pirson 
and  clerk,"  and  for  believing  that  prayer  is  a  higher  ordinance  than  the  pulpit 
displays  of  their  Evangelical  denouncers.  They  may  be  pardoned  for  seein'r 
nothing  admirable  or  sacred  in  dull  and  dreaiy  services,  and  for  wishing  to 
enlist  the  senses  on  their  side,  and  thus  making  of  the  offering  of  the  Lord  a 
gladsome  offering,  grsitcful  to  eye  and  ear.  They  have  more  to  say  for  theni- 
Bolves  than  those  who  know  them  not  would  imagine,  and  assuredly  they  have 
far  greater  strength.     But  my  immediate  concern  is  with  the  work  before  me. 

The  essays  are  eighteen  in  number.  The  first  is  on  '*  University  Extension/* 
by  Professor  Rogers,  of  Oxford.  He  agrees  with  Dr.  Temple,  of  Rugby,  in 
thinking  that  the  residence  of  students  in  lodgings,  more  antifjuo,  and  apirt 
from  the  expenses  of  collegia! e  life,  should  be  permitted.  He  would  also  jHiTint 
the  affiliation  to  the  Universities  of  the  best  educational  bodies  of  the  coimtrv, 
such  as  King's  College  in  London,  so  that  a  student  of  any  of  them  might 
take  his  Oxford  or  Cambridge  B.A.  degree  on  bare  examination,  without 
residence. 

The  next  article  is  a  most  able  one  on  *'Tlie  Missionary  Aspect  of  Ritualism.'' 
Those  who  wish  to  come  to  the  heart  of  tho  Ritualistic  movement  and  to  com- 
prehend it,  ought  to  study  this  article.     They  will  find  that  tho  case  is  not  so 
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easily  disposed  of  as  they  might  think.  The  Ritualists  have  laid  hold  of  a  deep 
and  powerful  principle,  and  they  find  that  it  draws  immensely.  That  principle 
is  to  make  worship  dramatic,  and  to  teach  religion  by  object  lessons.  *'  Ritu- 
alism,** says  Dr.  Littledale,  "  is  the  object  lesson  of  religion  ;  and  how  popular 
it  is  can  be  known  by  those  only  who  have  seen  its  working  amongst  a  j)oor 
population  in  towns.  It  affords  a  common  ground  where  high  and  low  can 
meet ;  for  there  are  certain  cravings  for  the  beautiful  common  to  both,  which 
are  certainly  not  gratified  by  the  ordinary  Sunday  routine.**  This  is  quite  true; 
let  us  just  see  what  large  classes  of  society  are  wearied,  repelled,  or  at  all 
events  left  unsatisfied  by  the  dreary,  unadorned,  and  monotonous  services 
which  are  the  general  rule.  Persons  of  imaginative  tastes  and  faculties  find 
no  vent  for  their  natural  instincts  in  such  services.  That  such  persons  are  repelled 
is  no  slight  evil.  But  "  the  same  is  true,  and  more  generally  true,  of  women, 
and  most  true  of  all  in  the  case  of  children,  to  whom  a  church-going  Sunday  is 
too  often  a  terrible  weariness  of  the  flesh.  A  church  which  refuses  to  provide 
for  such  cases,  and  they  count  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  at  once  stamps  itself 
as  a  class  religion,  and  forfeits  all  claim  to  catholicity  of  purpose.**  Now  the 
women  and  the  childi-en  form  two-thirds  at  least  of  our  congregations,  and 
these  feel  a  natural  distaste  to  what  is  dry  and  abstract,  and  require  to  be 
reached  through  their  senses  and  the  more  emotional  parts  of  their  nature.  One 
hears  simplicity  of  worship  extolled  as  if  it  was  self-e\'idont  truth  that  the 
simpler  Divine  service  is  made  the  better.  Dr.  Littledale  tells  us  on  the  con- 
trarj^  that  "no  public  worship  is  really  deserving  of  its  name  unless  it  bo 
histrionic,'*  and  that  "simplicity,  that  is,  bareness  and  poverty  in  the 
externals  of  worship,  is  unsuited  for  a  national,  much  less  for  a  universal 
religion.'* 

Let  us  bring  it  to  the  tost  of  facte,  and  on  the  largest  scale.  How  is  it  that 
the  Anglican  Church  is  sto])ped  in  its  growth,  and  can  make  no  way  at  aU 
except  among  the  English,  and  totally  fails  to  attract  foreign  races  ?  Evidently 
because  it  makes  too  limited  an  appeal  to  human  nature.  It  is  decent  and 
decorous ;  but  more  and  higher  things  are  wanted.  And  even  in  England,  with 
all  its  social  pre-eminence,  more  than  half  the  nation  stands  aloof  from  it ;  the 
Scotch  disdain  it,  the  Irish  loathe  it,  and  the  Welch  i*eject  it.  In  Aiuerica  it 
exists,  but  only  among  certain  classt.'s  of  the  race.  To  other  classes  it  presents 
no  attractions.  I  was  amazed,  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851,  to  find 
bishops  advocating  the  opening  of  the  London  churches  to  foreigners,  that  they 
might  see  how  Divine  worship  ought  to  be  conducted ;  that,  smitten  by  its 
beauties,  they  might  carry  a  good  report  of  it  home !  iVnd  with  what  result  ? 
Why,  of  course,  with  none  at  all ;  for  what  beauty  of  holiness  or  charm  of 
revert^nce  could  they  find  in  our  bepewed  churches,  in  which  the  congregation 
sit  listlessly  while  a  man  reads  prayers  out  of  a  book  by  the  hour,  from  which 
the  only  change  is  to  a  dull  psalm  tune  and  a  long  harangue  ?  During  the  week 
the  closed  and  barred  churches  would  seem  to  them  more  like  the  sepulchres  of 
religion  than  its  slirines  and  ttnnples.  Now  the  party  which  tliis  volume  repre- 
sents want  to  make  the  Church  of  England  a  catholic  church,  and  to  endear  it 
to  young  and  old,  to  high  and  low,  to  women  and  children,  to  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant,  and  no  less  to  the  refined  and  artistic,  to  the  imaginative  and  poetical. 
It  is  a  high  aim,  whether  they  attain  it  or  not ;  and  even  working  in  chains  as 
they  do,  they  still  see  much  fruit  in  their  labours.    In  London  their  services  aro 
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thronged  alike  in  the  aristocratic  West  and  in  the  democratic  East.  The  Bishop 
of  London  is  unfeignedly  anxious  to  provide  a  religious  homo  for  the  millions  of 
the  metropolis  who  have  no  worship.  But  the  money  fails  ;  the  tocsin  does  not 
yield,  or,  at  least,  not  the  twentieth  part  of  the  sum  demanded ;  and  oven  if  it 
did,  no  harvest  of  souls  can  be  gathered  from  the  unaltered  regulation  system 
of  our  Church.  The  Bishop  must  revolutionise  the  services ;  they  arc  too  long ; 
they  are  too  monotonous ;  they  are  too  dry.  They  discourage  devotion  instead 
of  assisting  it ;  they  wearj-,  but  do  not  satisfy.  It  will  be  all  labour  in  vain 
unless  there  is  a  total  change  of  system.  Churchmen  speak  of  **  our  incom- 
parable Liturgy,"  as  if  its  literary  merits  could  make  the  reading  of  it  Sunday 
after  Sunday  an  unfailing  success.  "  But  the  way  to  test  it,"  says  Dr.  Little- 
dale,  **  is  to  bring  a  religious  foreigner,  or  a  comparatively  uneduca.ted  Dissenter, 
into  a  chui-ch  where  no  variation  from  the  average  parochial  routine  is  to  be 
found,  and  the  verdict  will,  in  almost  every  instance,  be  unfavourable.  There 
is  nothing  to  impress  the  eye,  nothing  to  quicken  the  attention,  nothing  to 
make  the  breath  come  short  or  the  pulse  beat  quicker.  There  is  not  the  sense 
of  awful,  brooding  calm,  which  those  who  know  what  a  Presbyterian  Commu- 
nion Day  in  Scotland  is,  when  conducted  by  ministers  of  a  high  stamp,  will 
remember  with  respect.  There  is  not  the  swing  and  heartiness  of  a  Wesleyan 
meeting.  There  is  not  the  mysterious  and  symbolical  pomp  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  church.  It  is  very  sedate,  very  decorous,  very  good,  no  doubt,  for 
those  who  like  it;  but  it  is  not  in  the  very  least  degree  missionary."  But  a 
missionary'  church  is  wanted  in  London,  and  by  the  masses  everj^where.  Our 
Church  i)artially  succeeds  with  the  decorous,  well-to-do  classes,  but  with  none 
else  ;  the  iiiassea  know  it  not.  Their  common  law  right  to  the  use  of  the  parish 
church  has  been  taken  away  fiom  them,  and  they  regard  it  not.  It  is  the  same 
in  othor  land^? ;  three  ccntiu'ies  of  domination  and  monopoly  have  failed  to  give 
it  a  hold  in  the  Irish  soil ;  it  is  as  hateful  a  stranger  there  as  ever.  Nor  is  it 
necessar}'-  to  dwell  on  what  this  writer  calls  *'the  pitiful  history  of  Anglican 
missions  to  the  heathen."  Now  this  being  the  case,  I  deny  that  those  men  who 
are  bent  on  tryiuij:  a  new  principle  deserve  to  be  either  insulted  or  repressed. 
If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  religion  and  church  for  the  masses,  we  must  freely 
invoke  this  principle.  Certain  it  is  that  all  the  systems  fail.  If  the  Bishop  of 
London  succeeded  in  getting  all  the  millions  he  asks  for,  not  all  his  gold  could 
make  a  stiff  and  negative  Anglicanism  either  effective  or  beloved.  He  might 
plant  his  churches  thickly  in  every  quarter,  but  the  heart  of  the  masses  will  not 
warm  to  them  unless  there  is  a  complete  change  of  system.  The  selfish  jmd 
exclusive  pow  system,  and  long  and  dull  services,  together  extinguish  the 
popular  affection. 

**  Infanticide,  its^  Cause  and  Cure,"  is  next  discussed.  Paley,  in  his  **  Evi- 
dences," among  the  social  refonns  effected  by  Christianitj',  mentions  the  aboh- 
tion  of  the  practice  of  the  ex2)03uro  of  infants.  It  has  been  revived,  however, 
and  infanticide  has  now  become  a  British  institution.  We  might  naturally 
expect  the  bishops  to  take  the  lead  in  the  warfare  against  this  abomination — 
this  resuscitation  of  the  rites  of  Moloch.  But  neither  individually  nor  collec- 
tively do  they  touch  it  with  the  tip  of  tlieir  fingers.  It  is  too  foul  a  subject  for 
such  holy  hands,  and  so  thoy  leave  others  to  deal  with  it.  And  so  it  has  ever 
been  with  these  spiritual  peers  :  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  while  the  cause 
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was  stiniggling,  found  not  friends  but  bitter  opponents  in  the  Episcopal  Bench. 
How  can  we  expect  them  to  care  for  the  massacre  of  the  innocents  ?  Dr.  Lan- 
kester  has  been  sounding  in  the  ears  of  the  public  for  many  years  his  warnings 
on  the  terrible  increase  of  child  murder.  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  are 
12,000  women  in  London  to  whom  this  crime  may  be  attributed.  The  root  of 
this  crime  is,  of  course,  in  the  low  moral  condition  of  masses  who  are  estranged 
from  religion,  and  only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  whom  have  any  connection 
with  a  church.  These  shepherdless,  uncared-for  multitudes  rival  the  heathen  in 
their  worst  deeds,  and  streams  of  infant  blood  now  cry  out  against  this  land. 
Bishops  may  be  heedless,  but  others,  thank  God,  are  intent  on  grappling  with 
this  evil.  The  author  of  this  essay,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Humble,  of  Perth,  makes  some 
valuable  suggestions.  He  thinks  that  the  father  of  the  child  escapes  too  easily; 
and  that  children  ought  to  take  rank  from  the  father,  and  not  from  the  mother, 
and  consequently  ought  to  have  assigned  for  their  bringing  up  a  sum  proportional 
to  their  father's  station  in  the  world.  This  is  the  Mahommedan  law,  which  is 
much  more  just  than  our  own.  A  rich  man  pays  for  his  child  just  the  same  as 
a  labourer  or  a  mechanic.  The  other  rule  would  greatly  curb  the  profligacy  of 
the  upper  classes.  Moreover,  the  father  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  con- 
cealment, and  to  be  punished  if  he  connives  at  it. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Humble  has  the  courage — when  speaking  of  pros- 
titution, that  other  sore  and  obtrusive  evil  in  this  country — to  recommend,  at 
least  in  part,  the  adoption  of  the  Continental  system,  and  the  bringing  it  under 
police  surveillance  and  regulations.  He  instances  the  regulations  in  this  matter 
in  Paris,  and  thinks  them'  wise.  Even  the  police  there  take  a  pitying  and 
parental  oversight  of  the  forlorn  and  tempted  girl.  She  is  earnestly  exhorted ; 
her  friends  are  communicated  with  ;  she  is  fully  forewarned  of  what  is  before 
her ;  and  if,  after  all,  she  determines  on  embracing  the  life,  she  is  still  under 
control,  and  protected,  as  far  as  medical  care  and  oversight  can  protect  her,  from 
its  worst  scourge.  And  this  is  done  in  the  interest  of  society  even  more  than  of 
herself.  We  neglect  both ;  and  lot  the  condition  of  the  British  army  attest  the 
folly  and  cruelty  of  our  plan.  It  is  held  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the 
State  ought  not  to  recognise  vice,  and  that  we  seem  to  protect  vice  by  bringing 
it  under  any  regulations,  though  such  regulations  are  proved  in  other  lands  to 
have  the  effect  of  lessening  it !  Such  is  the  shallow  and  mock  morality  which 
imposes  on  the  dull  British  conscience,  and  stiinds  in  the  way  of  any  reform. 
Hence  we  the  more  honour  Mr.  Humble  for  speaking  out  on  this  subject, — but 
he  will  have  few  clerical  followers. 

I  have  only  glanced  at  the  contents  of  three  articles,  but  the  other  fifteen  are 
all  both  interesting  and  able.  On  practical  subjects  there  are  several :  on 
Religious  Confraternities ;  on  Hospital  and  Workhouse  nursing ;  on  Clerical 
Celibacy ;  on  Vows,  and  their  Relation  to  Religious  Communities.  The  Rev. 
Gregory  Smith  contributes  a  paper  on  Positivism.  It  contains  a  noble  passage, 
p.  266,  contrasting  the  new  religion  with  the  old  one.  Throughout  it  there  is 
not  one  bitter  or  reproachful  word.  As  might  be  expected,  there  is  an  answer 
to  Professor  TyndalFs  views  on  Prayer  in  the  article  entitled  "Science  and 
Prayer,"  In  it  I  find  a  pregnant  question.  ••  What  is  man  himself  but  a 
supernatural  phenomenon  ?  His  first  appearance  upon  earth  is  a  stupendous 
miracle.     It  was  an  innovation  on  the  previous  order  of  nature,  greater  than  a 
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resurrection  from  the  dead."  Sir  Charles  Lyell  admits  the  portentous  difficulty. 
*  *  In  our  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  species,  wo  find  ourselves  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  working  of  a  law  of  development  of  so  high  an  order  as  to 
stand  nearly  in  the  same  relation  as  the  Deity  himself  to  man's  finite  under- 
standing ;  a  law  capable  of  adding  new  and  powerful  causes,  such  as  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  human  race,  to  a  system  of  nature  which  had 
gone  on  for  millions  of  years  without  the  intervention  of  an  analogous  cause." 
(Antiquity  of  Man,  chap,  xxxiii.) 

There  is,  indeed,  much  reason  for  resisting  the  theory  of  an  inactive  Deity, 
whoso  only  rule  is  that  of  non-intervention.  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  original 
Source  of  all  activity  is  the  only  inactive  being  in  the  universe,*:"  that  the  Source 
of  all  energy  is  the  only  being  who  does  not  exert  his  power  ? 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  the  eminent  architect,  contributes  a  paper  on  Poreign 
Gothic,  and  its  influence  on  English  Art.  He  is  a  worthy  coadjutor  of  Mr. 
Scott  in  promoting  its  study. 

For  the  rest,  I  may  say  that  this  volume  does  infinite  credit  to  the  riaing 
Catholic  or  Ritualistic  School — to  its  liberality,  activity  of  mind,  and  ix-search. 
The  Writers  are  no  crabbed  formalists,  but  take  wide  views.  As  a  sign  of  this, 
I  may  mention  a  highly  eulogistic  notice  of  **Ecce  Homo,"  a  book  which  haa 
been  so  much  discussed  in  religious  circles.  They  only  require  a  fair  field  and  no 
favour ;  for  not  only  in  active  labours,  but  in  the  world  of  thought  and  literature, 
they  are  well  able  to  hold  their  own.  G.  D.  Haughton. 


The  Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ireland.    By  John  P.  Prexbergast. 

Longmans.     18G5. 

Was  Mr.  Prcndergast's  book  well-timed  or  the  reverse  ?  will  be  a  question  with 
almost  QYcry  one  who  roads  it.   Wo  believe  it  to  have  been  well-timed ;  for,  though 
it  is  folly  to  disturb  a  healing  wound,  still,  when  a  wound  will  not  heal,  a  wise 
doctor  will  not  hesitate  to  lay  it    bare   in  the  hope  of  finding  a  reason  for 
its  obstinacy.     Now,   Mr.   Prendorgast  undoubtedly  does  something  towiuxls 
explaining  why,  after  so  many  years  of  English  rule,  Fenianism,  and  every 
other  Irishism,  are  not  only  possible  but  inevitable.     He  has  tiiken  a  piece  of 
history  which  most  of  our  historians  pass  entirely  over ;  and  he  has  worked  it 
out  fully  and  conscientiously,  giving  his  authorities  at  every  point,  and  content- 
ing himsell^  with  indicating  the  efiect  of  the  *'  Settlement "  on  the  temper  of  the 
people,  and  with  hinting  at  the  unquestionable  transmission  of  this  effect  quite 
down  to  our  own  day.      No  doubt  the  land  question  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
Irish  difiiculty,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  way  in  which   estates  have  been 
acquiied,  and  of  the  conduct  of  many  of  those  who  have  gained  them.     The 
vast  majority  of  those  who  settled  in  Ireland  in  Cromwell's  day  had  no  more 
idea  of  amalgamating  with  the  natives  than  the  people  of  Perth  have  of  intro- 
ducing '*  miscegenation  "  into  Western  Austi-alia.     If  they  spared  any  of  those 
whom  they  were  at  first  minded  to  turn  out  root  and  branch,  it  was  that  they 
might  be,  like  the  Gibeonites,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.     And  the 
abhorrence  of  everything  Iiish  which  they  earned  with  them  their  descendants 
have  in  most  cases  inherited.     They  have,  indeed,  given  up  all  claim  to  be 
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extra  religious.  **I  have  hunted  with  them,  diced  with  them,  drunk  and 
fought  with  them  ;  but  I  have  never  prayed  with  them.  For  an  Irish  Protestant 
is  a  man  who  never  goes  to  church,  and  who  hates  a  Papist,"  says  one  who 
knew  them  well.  But,  religion  apart,  they  have  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
inscription  on  the  gate  of  Bandon,  which  welcomed  Jew,  Turk,  or  infidel — 
every  one  except  a  Papist.  And,  for  all  practical  purposes.  Papist  and  native 
wore  interchangeable  terms,  for  '*  the  degenerate  English,"  as  previous  settlers 
are  always  styled  by  the  next  invading  swarm,  seldom  clung  to  the  old  faith 
unless  they  had  become  Ilibermcis  ipsis  Hiheniiores^ 

The  woimd  which  Mr.  Prcndergast  lays  open  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  an  old 
one.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  years  is  a  long  time  ;  but  then  nations  have  long 
memories.  There  was  no  great  cordiality  over  here  between  Norman  and  Saxon 
till  Henry  III.'s  reign  at  any  rate,  though  more  than  one  of  his  predecessors  had 
done  their  best  to  amalgamate  the  two  peoples.  Take  *'  the  Tory"  of  1G55  (one  of 
Major  Morgan's  *'  three  burdensome  beasts  ")  as  he  is  described  by  Mr.  Prcnder- 
gast,— the  reckless  outlaw,  ousted  from  his  land,  and  taking  to  the  woods  instead 
of  **  transplanting"  to  Connaught;  suppose  that  he  escaped  the  death  which 
threatened  him  on  all  sides,  and  that  his  children  settled  down  as  hinds  on  the 
property  whence  he  had  been  ejected.  Trace  the  family  (as  Eugene  Sue  did  his 
**  Famille  prole tairo")  through  all  the  monstrous  legislation  and  social  misery 
which  have  been  endemic  in  the  island ;  and  is  it  any  wonder  that  its  present 
representatives  should  be  what  they  are,  the  ready  dupes  of  every  one  who  tells 
them  that  all  their  ills  are  due  to  present  English  misrule  ?  What  would  such  a 
history  be  ?  Scarcely  have  our  young  Tories  got  into  anything  like  quiet  life 
when  William  III.'s  confiscations  complete  the  work  which  Cromwell  only  began. 
Then  come  the  penal  laws,  perhaps  the  most  ingeniously  diabolical  of  any  enact- 
ments which  man's  worse  nature  ever  prompted ;  then  '98,  and  the  atrocious 
cruelties  which  forced  on  that  rebellion.  And  all  this  time  the  "  dominant 
race  "  stood  aloof,  as  distinct  in  feeling  and  interests  from  the  mass  of  the 
people  as  the  whites  are  from  the  blacks  in  Jamaica.  There,  too,  from  the  first  was 
the  Established  Church.  At  the  very  outset,  infinite  pains  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  natives  from  conforming  to  it.  To  pray  or  preach  in  Erse  was  strictly  for- 
bidden; *'the  service  must  be  in  English  or  in  Latin.'*  Good  Bishop  Bedell, 
reverenced  by  the  Irish,  and  honoured  by  them  with  a  grand  funeral,  got 
nothing  from  his  countrjTnen  but  a  thorough  snubbing  for  causing  a  part  of  the 
New  Testament  to  be  put  into  Irish.  It  was  not  meant  that  the  natives  should 
turn  Protestant ;  their  masters  would  much  rather  have  them  as  they  were.  To 
come  nearer  our  own  day ;  the  Union  was  never  very  popular,  we  can  understand 
why  from  the  parallel  cases  of  Turin  and  the  other  Italian  ex-capitals ;  while 
most  of  the  more  recent  conciliatory  measures  have  unhappily  been  looked  on 
as  enforced  concessions  rather  than  hearty  attempts  to  do  good.  On  the  whole, 
our  peasant  family,  with  such  antecedents,  and  growing  up  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  be  pretty  sure  to  furnish  just  now  a  good  many  Fenians,  besides 
being  thoroughly  discontented  even  at  the  best  of  times.  Now,  the  book  before 
US  explains  how  the  **  Tory,"  the  ancestor  of  the  disaffected  peasant  of  to-day, 
grew  up.  Shalmaneser  tried  '*  transplanting  "  on  a  small  scale ;  so  did  Darius 
and  others  before  him  and  after.  So,  for  the  matter  of  that,  did  the  men  who  ousted 
HerewanL    But  all  these  were  mere  retailers  in  confiscation  compared  with  the 
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Long  Parliament.  Moreover,  in  England  the  nature  of  the  country  was 
against  the  formation  of  a  race  of  **  Tories."  It  was  not  so  well  tilled  as  it  is 
now.  There  were  the  Fens,  and  there  was  Sherwood  Forest ;  but  there  was 
nothing  like  an  Irish  bog  from  the  Somerset  marshes,  where  Alfred  hid  himself 
so  well,  up,  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  the  West  Kiding.  The  English  outlaw  was 
heavily  handicapped  in  comparison  with  the  Irish  rapparee.  In  fact,  his  best 
plan,  on  the  whole,  was  to  get  across  into  Wales ;  and  so  just  to  do  the  very 
thing  which  the  Parliament  wished  to  force  the  Irish  into  doing.  The  Irish> 
on  the  other  hand,  often  preferred  remaining  to  be  thorns  in  the  eyes  of  the  new 
settlers ;  and  if  they  happened  to  be  near  a  convenient  morass  it  was  very 
difficult  to  force  them  over  into  Connaught.  All  sorts  of  plans  were  tried* 
Mr.  Prendergast  tells  us  how  a  Mr.  Hetherington  was  sentenced  by  a  court- 
martial  '*  sitting  (Puritan  fashion)  in  St.  Patrick's,"  and  was  duly  hanged  with 
placards  on  his  breast  and  back  **  for  not  transplanting."  Many  were  sent  off 
to  '*  the  Barbadoes,"  sold  to  Bristol  merchants,  who  shipped  some  6,400  in  four 
years,  and  so  exceeded  their  orders  **  to  take  any  who  were  wandering  without 
visible  means  of  livelihood  "  that  in  1655  these  orders  had  to  be  revoked ;  though 
afterwards,  when  Penn  had  seized  Jamaica,  Secretary  Thurloe  writes  to  Lord 
Henry  Cromwell  to  secure  a  thousand  **  Irish  wenches  "  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  boys,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Maroons.  Cromwell  answers  there 
will  be  no  difficulty,  save  that  force  must  be  used  to  take  them.  **  Who 
knows,"  he  says,  just  as  Queen  Isabella  said  to  Columbus,  "but  it  might 
be  a  means  to  make  them  English — I  mean  Christians?"  Still  the  Tory 
was  not  extirpated;  and  the  very  fact  that  another  "burdensome  beast," 
the  wolf,  so  rapidly  increased  that  wolf  hunts  were  got  up  close  to  Dublin, 
and  land  not  nine  miles  off  was  held  by  a  rent  of  wolves*  heads,  gave  greater 
vitality  to  the  native.  The  Cromwellians  dared  not  be  "  thorough ;  "  they  had 
Scripture  warrant  for  going  on  by  degrees,  "  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  should 
increase  upon  them."  And  so  the  grand  opportunity  was  suffered  to  slip  by; 
and  the  old  leaven  remained.  The  Tories  who  escaped  an  outlaw's  doom  crept 
one  after  another  out  of  their  lairs,  and  were  rather  welcomed  than  otherwise 
by  "  adventurers "  and  military  settlers,  who  had  found  themselves  quite 
nonplussed  for  labourers,  and  whose  land  was  fast  becoming  a  howling 
wilderness.  And  thus,  with  so  grand  a  programme,  we  have  but  a  poor 
performance ;  and,  instead  of  a  second  England  east  of  the  Shannon,  with  a 
wild  Irish  Wales  beyond  it,  there  remained  the  same  miserable  mixture  of 
discordant  elements  which  has  always  given,  and  seemingly  will  always  give, 
nothing  but  vexation,  till  somehow  a  clean  sweep  is  made  of  what  the  Parlia- 
ment (with  the  best  possible  intentions)  failed  to  get  rid  of.  That  is  the  English 
view  of  the  subject ;  of  course  it  is  not  Mr.  Prendergast's.  But  both  agree  in 
tracing  much  of  the  present  evils  of  Ireland  to  the  way  in  which  the 
"  settlement"  was  managed.  "  It  should  never  have  been  attempted,"  says  the 
Irishman.  "  Of  course  not,"  rejoins  the  Englishman,  "unless  it  could  have 
been  thoroughly  carried  out."  How  it  was  actually  carried  out  the  reader  will 
learn  from  the  book  before  us.  Mr.  Prendergast  cites  a  great  many  cases  of 
cruelty  and  hardship  ;  the  remarkable  fact  being  that  almost  all  the  sufferers 
have  English  names.  The  absence  of  native  Irish  among  the  petitioners  for 
leave  to  stay  a  month  or  two  in  order  to  get  in  a  crop,  or  to  superintend  the  sale 
of  stock  and  produce,  is  explained  partly  by  their  ignorance  of  English  law- 
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forms,  partly  by  their  poverty,  which  prevented  them  from  even  meeting  the 
expenses  of  an  appeal.  Many  of  the  petitions  are  very  touching.  Mary  Archer 
has  an  aged  father  who  *'  would  be  suddenly  brought  to  his  grave,  wanting  his 
usual  accommodation."  John,  Lord  Power  of  Curraghmore,  **  hath  for  twenty 
years  past  been  distracted  and  destitute  of  all  judgment."  Sir  Nicholas  Comyn,  of 
Limerick  precinct,  is  "  numb  at  one  side  of  his  body  with  a  dead  palsy;"  but  he 
has  to  go,  with  his  wife,  the  Lady  Catherine  Comyn,  and  their  one  servant, 
Honora  M'Namara — a  sad  **  following  "  theirs  must  have  been.  Sad,  too,  must 
have  been  the  journey  of  **  Ignatius  Stacpoole,  of  Limerick,  orphant,  aged  eleven 
years,  flaxen  haire,  full  face,  low  stature ;  and  Katherine  Stacpoole,  sister  of  the 
said  Ignatius,  aged  eight  years,  flaxen  haire,  full  face."  How  soon  hard  fare  and 
exile  must  have  sharpened  those  **  full  faces,"  while  the  poor  children  were  kept 
under  a  surveillance  so  severe  that  it  needed  a  special  order  for  any  one — Lord 
Trimleston,  Sir  R.  Bamewall,  and  others  tried  it — to  pass  and  repass  even  fi*om 
the  Connaught  subiu'b  of  Athlone  into  the  town  itself.  Out  of  a  long  list  of 
petitioners,  the  only  Irish  name  is  that  of  Piers  Creagh,  whose  plea  is  that  he  is 
"  hated  by  his  countrymen  for  his  known  inclination  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment." Of  course  such  a  wholesale  deportation  must  have  been  a  work  of  diffi- 
culty. The  commissioners  are  **  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  their  weakness 
and  un worthiness.  The  children  are  come  to  the  birth,"  &c.  Indeed,  Scripture 
phrases  drop  from  their  lips  as  nauseously  as,  David  tells  us,  the  quails'  flesh  did 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  full-fed  Jews  in  the  desert.  They  fast  and  pray,  and 
enjoin  the  same  thing  on  all  Christian  friends,  and  invite  the  commanders  and 
soldiers  to  join  them  in  lifting  up  prayers  with  strong  crying  and  tears.  That 
they  do  not  pray  in  vain  may  be  gathered  from  the  following,  which  is  racy  of 
the  time : — The  Irish  of  Cashel  were  **  dispensed  from  ti'ansplanting."  **  But" 
(says  a  letter  in  *'  Mercurius  Politicus")  **  the  Lord,  who  is  a  jealous  God,  and 
much  more  knowing  of  their  wickedness  than  we  are,  by  a  fire  on  the  23rd,  hath 
burnt  down  the  whole  town  except  some  few  houses  that  the  English  lived  in. 
....  Moreover,  they  which  had  got  their  dispensations  died  of  the  plague,  and 
none  else  long  before  nor  since  dead  of  the  disease  there." 

In  this  way  the  ground  was  sufficiently  cleared  to  admit  of  the  loan  whereby 
the  Parliament  had  raised  Lord  Wharton's  army  being  repaid  in  land.  As  soon 
as  the  debentures  were  cancelled,  the  soldiers  came  in  for  their  share  out  of  the 
surplus  land.  The  maps  which  Mr.  Prendergast  reproduces  from  Dr.  Potty's 
original  survey,  give  a  great  idea  of  the  wholesale  nature  of  the  scheme.  Unfor- 
tunately for  its  success,  it  was  not  honestly  carried  out.  Captain  Bassett  gave  the 
soldiers  of  his  troop  a  barrel  of  beer  for  their  lands.  Others  would  show  a  soldier 
a  worthless  piece  of  bog  as  his  lot,  and  buy  it  of  him  for  a  trifle.  The  land- 
jobbing  and  the  troubles  to  which  it  led  are  by  no  means  edifying,  when  we 
remember  the  solemn  protest  of  each  regiment  that  they  ' '  had  rather  receive  the 
worst  piece  of  heather  from  the  *  Lord's  lot'  than  the  richest  land  of  their  own 
choosing."  By  amalgamation,  then,  many  **  lots"  were  drawn  into  previously 
existing  properties,  and  Ireland  became  from  that  moment  a  country  of  largo 
estates.  Land  there  was  in  plenty ;  but  how  to  till  it  ?  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  (as  we  said)  to  'tice  back  some  of  the  **  Tories."  They  were  glad  enough 
to  come,  but  the  peculiar  features  of  the  case  explain  why  their  descendants  have 
always  looked  on  themselves  as  co-proprietors  with  the  great-grandchildren  of 
the  interlopers.    Yet  there  was  another  peril  in  allowing  these  Irish  to  return. 
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Many  of  the  *  *  adventurers  "  and  most  of  the  soldiers  were  single  men.  Their  tem- 
per may  bo  judged  by  **  the  humble  petition  of  officers,  soldiers,  &c.,  to  the  Lord 
Deputy  and  Council  of  Ireland,"  in  which  they  pray  that  the  transplanting 
be  fully  carried  out,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  temptation.  **ShaU  we,"  they 
ask,  *' join  in  affinity  with  the  pooido  of  these  abominations?  Would  not  the 
Lord  bo  angry  with  us  till  IIo  consumes  us,  having  said,  *  The  land  which  ye  go 
to  possess  is  an  unclean  land,  because  of  the  filthiness  of  them  that  dwell 
therein '  ?"  Yet,  still,  there  could  not  be  too  many  safeguards  against  mixture 
of  bloods  ;  so  it  is  enacted  that  for  marrying  an  Irish  Papist  an  officer  is  broke, 
and  a  soldier,  if  a  dragoon,  is  reduced  to  the  line,  if  a  foot  soldier  he  is  made  a 
pioneer,  "without  hope  of  rise."  Love  laughs  at  well-laid  plans;  and  the 
soldiers  soon  got  a  trick  of  "  converting"  the  girls  they  took  a  fancy  to,  so  that 
Ireton  had  to  put  out  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proclamations  over  penned : 
that  '  *  whereas  divers  officers  and  souldicrs  doe  intermarry  with  women  of  this 
liind  that  arc  Papists,  or  who  only  for  corrupt  or  carnall  ends  pretend  to  bee 
otherwiso,  and  who,  while  not  really  brought  off  from  their  false  ways,  are 
dcclar(xl  by  the  Lord  to  be  a  people  of  His  wrath  ;  and  lest  any  be  left  to  their 
own  Tinsgiiided  judgments  in  things  where  usually  blinded  affection  makos  them 
take  anj'  pretence  for  a  reall  worke  of  God  on  the  heart.,  I  think  fitt " — to  order 
cYQTj  <;iv\  to  pass  a  previous  examination  in  her  spiritual  state  before  a  board  of 
militan'  saints  ! 

Such  was  the  plan  of  the  incomers  to  oust  as  many  natives  as  possible,  and  to 
reduce  the  rest  to  helotism.  But  why  was  such  a  monstrous  scheme  set  on 
foot  ?  Fur,  even  to  attack  mere  Irish,  the  Parliament  must  have  had  some  better 
pretext  than  theii'  being  Catholics.  The  transplanting  was  intended  expressly 
as  retribution  for  "the  massacre  of  1641."  Now  here  is  the  most  important 
part  of  Mr.  Prendcrgast's  book.  He  denies  the  existence  of  any  such  deliberate 
massacre  as  that  which,  from  Rushworth  and  Sir  J.  Temple  downwards, 
make  such  a  monstrous  figure  in  every  English  historian.  And  lie  certainly 
succeeds  in  throwing  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who  attribute  to  the  Irish 
anything  like  a  plan  of  comprehensive  extermination.  Very  little  is  heai-d  of 
a  premeditated  design  till,  war  breaking  out  between  Charles  and  his  Parliament, 
it  becomes  the  Parliament's  interest  to  make  the  Irish  so  hateful  in  English  eyes 
that  their  help  may  bo  worse  than  useless  to  the  royal  cause.  Then  Sir  J. 
Temple's  well-known  book  appears  with  its  sensation  vignettes ;  then  the 
hon'ors  deepen;  and  cruel  reprisals  taken  by  infuriated  kernes  are  spoken 
of  as  j^ai-t  of  a  systematic  design.  We  must  not  forget,  either,  that  the 
**  massacring,"  such  as  it  was,  was  set  going  by  the  English  and  Scotch. 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  excellent  work,  "Irish  Character  and 
Irish  History,"  tells  how  the  Scots  of  Carrickfergus  killed  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Island  Magee,  though  the  islanders  had  not  the  least 
share  in  the  rebellion.  These  same  Scots,  too,  began  the  bloody  work  by 
their  conduct  at  the  Bridge  of  Newry.  "  The  Levites'  Lamentation,"  com- 
plaining how  three  gentlemen  of  Ardagh  "  were  murdered  by  those  bloud- 
suckers,"  says,  "  Wee  had  put  to  death  neare  fourty  of  them  upon  the  bridge 
at  Newry,  amongst  which  were  some  eighteen  women,  which  were  stript  naked, 
thrown  in  and  shot  at  in  the  water,  and  two  of  the  Pope*8  pedlars,  seminary 
priests ;  in  return  of  which  they  slaughtered  many  prisoners  in  their  custody." 
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But  moro  decisive  still  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Ilenry  Jones,  rector  of  Kilmoro, 
in  Cay  an,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Meath,  given  by  Bishop  Bedell's  son-in-law. 
Jones  was  a  prisoner  with  twelve  hundred  others.  These  remained  seven 
months  in  the  hands  of  the  massacring  Irish.  They  were  treated  with  all  kind- 
ness, allowed  the  practice  of  their  reliyumj  and  at  last  honourably  exchanged  to 
the  garrison  of  Drogheda,  in  May,  1642.  **  The  Irish,"  says  the  account,  **shed 
tears  on  parting  with  them."  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  must  be  conceded  that 
there  was  no  systematic  and  premeditated  massacre  such  as  is  ordinarily 
described,  though  there  were  cruel  reprisals  and  sad  atrocities  on  both  sides. 
The  story  certainly  served  its  end,  for  it  embittered  the  English  of  that  time, 
and,  unhappUy,  the  bitter  feeling  is  not  yet  entirely  got  rid  of. 

Massacre  or  no  massacre,  every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  why  Ireland 
is  as  it  is,  will  read  Mr.  Prendergast.  We  have  said  nothing  about  his  preface, 
in  which  he  gives  a  graphic  account  of  how,  while  ferreting  out  a  genealogy,  he 
came  on  the  records  of  the  "  settlement "  in  the  tower  of  Dublin  Castle.  We  must 
not  linger  over  his  introductory  sketch,  in  which  ho  so  graphically  describes 
that  old  homegrown  civilisation  (of  which  Mr.  Wilkins  has  already  told  us  so 
much  in  this  Review)  which  broke  in  pieces  at  the  rude  touch  of  Ostmcn  and 
Norman  invaders.  We  have  showTi  that  the  book  is  interesting.  That  it  is 
impartial  may  be  gathered  from  the  remarks  about  Cromwell — no  favoiu-itc  with 
Irishmen  in  general.  The  Protector  comes  out  as  a  kindly  man,  interceding  in 
behalf  of  sufferers — notably  for  Spenser's  grandson,  who  (by  a  strange  instance 
of  re ti'ibutive  justice)  was  amongst  the  "  proscribed; "  and  for  Lord  Ikerrin,  who, 
being  very  sick  and  allowed  six  months'  respite  from  transplanting  to  repair  to 
**the  Bath,"  in  England,  pushes  on  to  London,  and  has  speech  of  Cromwell. 
Cromwell  begs  the  Council  to  let  him  off,  or  at  least  to  give  him  some  money  help, 
**  for  indeed  he  is  a  miserable  object  of  pity ;  and  we  desire  that  care  bo  taken  of 
him,  and  he  be  not  suffered  to  perish  for  want  of  subsistence."  The  Protector, 
however,  was  by  no  means  omnipotent.  Spenser  and  Lord  Ikerrin  had  to 
go.  Such  is  Mr.  Prendergast's  book.  It  contains  a  great  deal  which  will  be 
new  to  most  Englishmen.  It  is  temperately  written,  and  supported  at  every 
point  bj'  contemporaiy  records ;  and  we  who  pride  ourselves  on  our  impartiality, 
will  do  well  to  allow  it  the  weight  which  it  deserves.  As  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith  says,  we  **  ought  in  this  case  to  cultivate  the  charities  of  history',  and 
to  pay  attention  to  general  causes ;"  for  in  no  other  way  can  we  hope  to  read  the 

riddle  of  Ireland's  chronic  disaffection  and  misery. 

H.  S.  Fagan. 


Denmark  in  the  Early  Iron  Age,  Illustrated  by  Recent  Discoveries 
IN  THE  Peat  Mosses  of  Slesvig.  By  Conrad  Enoelhardt,  late  Director 
of  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  at  Flensborg.   Williams  &  Norgate. 

In  this  interesting  volume  M.  Engelhardt,  after  a  general  survey  of  the  Danish 
antiquities  belonging  to  the  early  Iron  Age,  gives  a  full  account  of  the  two  most 
important  peat-moss  finds, — those,  namely,  of  Thorsbjerg  and  Nydam. 

The  excavations  were  carried  on  under  his  superintendence,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Danish  Government,  during  the  summers  of  1858  to  1863,  the  objects 
discovered  being  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  at  Flensborg. 
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The  researches  at  Nydam  were  still  unfinished  when  the  two  German  Powers  so 
unjustly  attacked  Denmark  in  1864,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  have 
never  been  resumed  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Although,  therefore,  "the 
investigation  of  one  of  these  two  great  South  Jutland  moss-deposits  cannot  be 
considered  as  complete,  the  results  obtained  are  nevertheless  highly  interesting 
and  instructive,  not  only  because  these  deposits  contained  so  large  a  number  of 
objects,  which  in  both  cases  may  safely  be  assumed  to  be  almost  contemporary, 
but  also  because  they  can  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  the  earliest  dawn  of 
Danish  history,  when  Iron  first  makes  its  appearance  as  being  in  general  use  in 
the  North." 

Peat  is  extensively  worked  in  Denmark,  and  objects  of  antiquity  are  not  un- 
firequently  found  in  it.  Generally  these  are  single,  but  in  some  cases  large 
numbers  occur  at  one  level  and  in  one  circumscribed  area,  so  as  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  they  belong  to  one  period.  In  some,  at  least,  of  those  cases  it 
is  quite  evident  that  they  were  intentionally  deposited.  At  Nydam  itself,  for 
instance,  not  only,  says  M.  Engelhardt,  "were  wooden  articles  often  lying  in 
large  heaps, — several  layers  of  shields,  one  above  the  other,  occasionally  also 
with  javelins  stuck  through  them  to  keep  them  together, — but  certain  classes 
of  objects  were  almost  all  found  together  in  one  place.  This  was,  for  instance, 
the  case  with  nearly  all  objects  of  gold,  and  one  particular  spot  the  workmen 
called  *  chain-mail  close,'  knowing  that  we  should  probably  find  some  of  these 
articles  there.  The  vessels  of  burnt  clay,  having  been  sunk  by  placing  large 
stones  in  them,  lay  at  the  greatest  depth ;  and  sometimes  spear-heads  and 
smaller  arms  were  wrapped  up  in  coats  of  mail.  These  are  a  few  examples  out 
of  many,  but  they  go  far,  I  think,  to  prove  that  the  wholo  was  purposely  sunk 
in  the  water,  and  that  this  and  similar  accumulations  of  antiquities  cannot  be 
considered  accidental,  or  explained  by  supposing  that  a  great  number  of  waixiora 
have  fallen  through  the  ice  during  a  battle  in  winter,  or  on  any  similar 
hypothesis.'* 

The  complete  absence  of  human  bones  also,  especially  when  combined  with 
the  perfect  preservation  of  animal  remains,  is  a  complete  answer  to  that  hypo- 
thesis. It  has  been  suggested  that  these  localities  are  the  sites  of  lake  villages, 
like  those  of  Switzerland,  but  this,  again,  is  disproved  by  the  absence  of  piles. 
Moreover,  as  regards  the  Nydam  case,  the  objects  were  all  found  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  thiee  boats,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  originally  they 
all  lay.  These  boats  had  been  sunk  purposely,  as  is  proved  by  the  existence  of 
holes  roughly  cut  through  the  planks  under  the  water-line.  We  may  also  agree 
with  M.  Engelhardt  that  **  the  common  origin  of  all  the  deposits  of  this  kind 
discovered  in  the  peat-bogs  is  obvious,  and  it  is  further  evident  that  for  the  most 
part  they  have  been  made  under  similar  circumstances  and  for  the  same  reasons." 
When  giving  a  short  notice  of  these  discoveries  in  1863,^  I  leant  to  the  theory 
that  the  objects  had  been  hidden  away  under  water  during  some  period  of  dis- 
turbance, and  thus  lost.  Even  as  recently  as  1848,  many  arms,  household 
utensils,  &c.,  were  thus  deposited  in  the  peat-bogs.  I  was  told  of  one  case  in 
particular,  where  the  mayor,  fearing  a  popular  emeutCy  sunk  the  arms  belonging 
to  his  town  in  a  lake,  and  as  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  omitted  to 
mark  the  place,  they  have  never  been  again  recovered.     M.  Engelhardt,  how- 

(1)  Natural  History  Jteiietc,  1863,  p.  626.    See  also  "  Prehistoric  Times,"  p.  8. 
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ever,  urges  as  an  objection  to  this  view,  that  most  of  the  objects  fonnd  in  the 
Danish  peat-mosses  were  purposely  injured  so  as  to  be  rendered  useless  before 
they  were  deposited.  He  thinks,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position 
**  satisfactorily  to  solve  these  enigmas." 

The  objects  themselves  are  so  numerous  and  so  varied  that  they  throw  much 
light  on  the  economical  condition  of  the  country  at  the  period  to  which  they 
belong.  In  those  peat-finds,  moreover,  there  is  little  danger  of  things  belonging 
to  a  later  date  becoming  accidentally  mixed  with  the  ancient  remains,  because 
the  growth  of  peat  gradually  covers  up  the  stratum  containing  the  antiquities, 
and  thus  prevents  modem  and  extraneous  objects  from  finding  their  way  into 
the  original  deposit.  The  two  "finds"  at  Thorsbjerg  and  Nydam  are  so  veiy 
similar  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  belonging  to  the  same  period  and 
the  same  people.  The  principal  difference  between  them  arises  from  the  fact 
that  whereas  at  Nydam  the  objects  of  iron  are  well  preserved,  this  is  inifor- 
tunately  not  the  case  at  Thorsbjerg,  the  action  of  the  water  having  thei*e 
almost  entirely  destroyed  all  traces  of  that  metal. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  at  Thorsbjerg,  as  at  Nydam,  the  arms  and  cutting 
instruments  were  all  of  iron,  both  from  traces  which  still  remain,  and  also 
because  if  they  had  been  of  bronze — the  only  alternative — they  would  have 
remained  uninjured. 

M.  Engelhardt  commences  his  description  of  the  antiquities  with  that  of  the 
large  boat  tliscovered  at  Nydam.  It  was  built  of  oak,  is  seventy-seven  feet 
long,  and  **  rather  broad  in  the  middle,  viz.,  ten  feet  ten  inches,  flat  at  the 
bottom,  but  higher  and  sharper  at  each  end  ;  it  consists  of  eleven  oak-planks, 
\'iz.,  five  on  either  side,  besides  the  bottom  plank,  of  which  the  keel  forms  part." 
On  all  the  planks  are  perforated  clamps,  which  are  of  one  and  the  same  piece 
with  the  planks  themselves,  and  must  therefore  have  been  left  when  the  latter 
were  cut  out  of  the  solid  timber.  The  planks  themselves  are  fastened  together  by 
iron  nails,  but  additional  strength,  and  perhaps  also  additional  elasticity',  was 
given  by  having  them  tied  together  by  bait  ropes  passed  through  the  perforated 
clamps.  The  rowlocks  also  were  tied  to  the  gunwale  by  bait  ropes,  and  consisted 
of  a  projecting  horn,  beneath  which  was  an  orifice,  through  which  again  a  rope 
loop  was  passed.  Very  similar  rowlocks,  and,  indeed,  very  similar  boats,  are 
still  used  in  some  parts  of  Norway.  The  rudder  was  nine  feet  seven  inches  in 
lenptli,  and  near  the  middle  it  has  a  hole,  through  which  a  rope  may  have  been 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  tying  it  to  the  side  of  the  boat.  **  This  is,"  says  Mr. 
Engolhr.rdt,  **  the  most  ancient  form  of  rudder  known.  Rudders  quite  similar 
to  this  in  shape  and  construction  may  be  seen  on  many  representations  of  the 
8hii)s  of  classic  times,  and  always  on  the  right  hand  (*  starboard  *)  of  the  steers- 
man." Lateral  rudders  are  represented  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  on  the  bas-reliefs 
over  the  door  of  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  and  on  an  old  seal  of  the  town  of 
Sandwich.  Indeed  the  side  rudder  was  not  replaced  by  the  hinged  rudder  now 
in  use  until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  and  round  this  boat  were  found  oars,  swords,  lances,  axes,  awls,  knives, 
brooches,  whetstones,  wooden  vessels,  brooms,  shields,  bows  and  arrows,  glass 
beads,  potteiy,  &c.,  &c. 

The  dress  of  the  period  is  illustrated  by  some  remains  found  at  Thorsbjerg. 
These  comprise  two  square  cloaks,  a  kirtle,  and  two  pairs  of  trousers,  all  of 
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woollen  cloth,  and  a  pair  of  leather  sandals.  A  pair  of  stockings  of  fine  woollen 
cloth,  woven  with  a  diamond  pattern,  are  sewn  on  to  the  trousers.  These 
garments  display  more  skill  in  weaving  than  those  of  the  bronze  age  which 
were  found  inTreenhoi,  and  which  I  have  figured,  after  Madsen,  in  **  Prehistoric 
Times."  Thorsbjerg  has  produced  more  than  sixty  fibulse ;  Nydam,  as  yet,  only 
nine.  They  are  of  bronze,  sometimes  plated  with  gold  and  silver,  and  fumish»3d 
with  concentric  rings  of  small  glass  beads.  They  are  of  two  varieties :  circulsir 
and  bowed.  The  other  ornaments  are  clasps,  buttons,  beads  of  agate,  gbiss,  or 
porcelain,  spiral  finger-iings  of  bronze,  fragments  of  gold  rings  and  bracelets — 
cut  up,  as  M.  Engelhardt  supposes,  to  serve  as  ring  money — and  pendants  of 
bronze,  silver,  or  gold.  Tweezers  of  bronze  and  silver  are  common,  and  bone 
combs  have  been  found  at  Nydam,  but  not  at  Thorsbjerg. 

The  arms  of  defence  comprise  helmets,  coats  of  mail,  breastplates,  and  shield-^. 
One  of  the  former  is  made  of  silver. 

M.  Engelhardt  considers  that  the  breastplates  **are  of  Boman,  or,  perhai)8, 
rather  of  Romanised,  manufacture  ;  the  art  is  of  no  very  high  character,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  consider  them  as  having  been  copied  from  better  models  by  bar- 
barian artificers  in  the  service  of  Roman  armourers."  The  ornaments  on  them 
represent  warriors.  Medusa-heads,  fishes,  birds,  serpents,  dolphins,  &c.  Tho 
shields  are  circular,  made  of  boards,  with  handles  of  wood  and  bosses  of  iron, 
bronze,  or  sometimes  of  silver.  One  has  an  inscription  in  dotted  Roman  letter?, 
AEL.  AELIANUS. 

More  than  a  hundred  swords  have  been  found  at  Nydam.  They  are  of  iron, 
richly  damascened  in  various  patterns — ^long,  straight,  and  two-edged.  They 
are  between  thirty  and  forty  inches  long,  and  the  blades  are  from  one  inch  and 
a-half  to  two  inches  and  three-quarters  broad  near  the  hilt,  from  which  tho 
breadth  gradually  decreases  until  about  an  inch  from  the  point.  Several  have 
inscriptions  in  Roman  letters,  and  one  has  two  figures  resembling  Runes,  inlaid 
with  gold  wire,  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  blade.  Sword  hilts  are  very 
numerous.  They  are  of  wood,  with  plates  of  bronze,  silver,  or  gold.  *In  form 
as  well  as  in  material  these  swords  difier  yery  much  from  those  of  the  bronze  age. 

Spears  appear  to  have  been  in  very  general  use.  At  Nydam,  alone,  nearly  six 
hundred  were  discovered.  No  less  than  forty  bows  were  found  at  Nydam,  and 
the  an*ows  also  were  very  numerous.  Tho  greater  number  of  them  are  specially 
interesting  as  having  on  them  the  owner's  mark.  Modern  savages  place  similar 
marks  on  their  arrows,  which  they  can  thus  reclaim.  Moreover,  after  a  battlo 
or  a  hunt,  they  can  thus  prove  their  skill.  Harness  is  represented  by  bridles, 
bits,  spurs,  &c.  Stirrups,  saddles,  and  horseshoes  were  imknown.  Fire  s«x*ms 
to  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  pyrites,  twelve  pieces  of  which  have  been 
found. 

Tho  earliest  Danish  coinage  appears  to  have  been  that  of  King  Sven  Tveskja'g, 
who  reigned  in  the  eleventh  century.  Up  to  that  period  gold  and  silver  rm^s  ixm 
supposed  to  have  been  used  as  moiny.  The  Nydam  and  Thorsbjerg  finds,  however, 
both  included  a  certain  number  of  Roman  coins.  These  were  altogether  71  in 
number,  distinguished  as  follows  : — Nero  1,  Vitellius  2,  Vespasian  4,  Doinitluii 
1,  Trajan  7,  Hadrian  7,  (Elius  1,  Antoninus  Pius  16,  Faustina  the  Elder  o, 
Marcus  Aurelius  10,  Faustina  the  Younger  3,  Commodus  3,  Septimius  Sevonis 
1,  Lucius  Yerus  2,  Lucilla  2,  Commodus  5,  Macrinus  1.      They  range,  thero- 
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fore,  ovet"  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years :  from  60  to  217  years  after  Christ, 
The  Nydam  find  is  rather  the  more  recent  in  its  character ;  Thorsbjerg  reach- 
ing from  60  to  194,  Nydam  from  69  to  217.  It  is  curious  that  throe  of  the  coins 
are  ancient  counterfeits,  being  copper  plated  with  silver. 

These  coins  give  us  an  approximate  date  for  the  objects  with  which  they  were 
found.  As  we  must  allow  some  time  for  the  transport  from  southern  countries, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Nydam  and  Thoi'sbjerg  deposits  cannot  be  older  than  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.  This  is  the  period  to  which  they  are  referred  by 
M.  Engelhardt.  On  the  other  hand  the  Atheiiceum^  in  an  article  by  one  of  our 
best  archaeologists,  maintains  that  they  cannot  be  older  than  the  fifth  century, 
relying  mainly  on  the  general  character  of  the  objects,  and  as  regards  the  coins 
arguing  that  they  only  give  us  a  fixed  date  in  one  direction.  In  this  country, 
it  is  urged,  Roman  coins  wore  in  extensive  use  throughout  the  Saxon  period. 
In  support  of  this  argument,  Mr.  Tristram  has  written  to  the  same  journal  to  state 
that  in  Tunis  he  collected  above  100  coins  belonging  to  the  old  Greek  and  Eoman 
colonies,  and  still  in  actual  use.  I  believe  that  a  careful  search  would  find 
lloman  coins  still  in  circulation  in  Great  Britain.  But  this  does  not  touch  M. 
Engclhardt's  argument.  A  hoard  of  the  fifth  century  might  certainly  have 
contained  a  coin  of  Nero,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  should  contain  none 
which  were  loss  than  a  hundi'cd  years  old.  Saxon  **  finds"  may  comprise 
Eoman  coins,  but  they  do  not  consist  exclusively  of  them.  The  argument  used 
in  the  Athenoruia  and  supported  by  Mr.  Tristram  would  be  good  if  M.  Engelhardt 
was  relying  on  a  single  coin ;  but  in  this  case  we  have  more  than  seventy  coins, 
belonging  to  no  less  than  seventeen  difierent  types.  The  weight  of  the  evidence 
depends  in  such  cases  on  the  number  of  coins,  and  also  in  part  on  their  variety. 
If  such  finds  of  coins  as  those  of  Thorsbjerg  and  Nydam  had  been  made  in 
Italy,  wo  could  hardly  have  regarded  them  as  later  than  the  middle  of  the  thii*d 
century.  Occurring  as  they  do  in  so  distant  a  locality,  some  time  must  of 
course  be  allowed  for  transport.  It  is  evident  that  they  cannot  be  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  third  century ;  from  the  preceding  considerations  I  do  not 
think  that  they  can  be  lat^*r  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth. 

M.  Engelhardt  expresses,  I  believe,  the  general  opinion  of  Danish  archoeolo- 
gists  when  he  divides  the  '*  Iron  Age  "  of  Denmark  into  three  periodis — namely, 
'*  the  Early  Iron  Age,  from  about  250  to  450  A.c. ;  the  Transition  Period, 
extending  to  the  close  of  the  seventh  century ;  and  the  Late  Iron  Age,  ter- 
minating- with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  about  the  year  1,000.  The 
Early  Iron  Age,  with  which  we  are  here  now  particularly  conceme<l,  j^resents 
at  its  very  first  appearance  three  important  elements  of  a  higher  civilisation — 
the  uso  of  iron,  of  horses  for  riding  and  driving,  and  of  an  alphabet  of  Runic 

lottlTS." 

I  cannot,  however,  myself  think  that  iron  was  really  unkno-vsTi  in  Denmark 
until  so  latu  a  period.  Wo  know  that  in  Southern  Europe  it  was  in  uso  in  the 
time  of  Homer  and  Ilcsiod  ;  and  it  seems  improbable  that  the  knowledge  of  so 
usf'f 111  a  substance  should  have  taken  twelve  hundred  years  to  reach  Denmark, 
esix'ciiilly  as  it  was  extensively  used  for  arms  bj'  the  Gauls  and  Germans  even 
botore  the  time  of  Caesar. 

What<*ver  differences  of  opinion,  however,  there  may  be  on  these  or  other 
points,  all  antiquaries  will  agree  that  we  are  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
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to  Professor  Engelhardt  for  this  valuable  work,  and  Messrs.  Evans  and  Flo\rer 
have  done  good  service  to  science  in  superintending  the  publication  of  an 
English  edition.  The  plates,  which  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Banish 
memoirs,  are  thirty-three  in  number,  and  very  well  executed. 

On  the  whole,  Professor  Engelhardt's  researches  in  the  Danish  peat-mosses 
are  a  model  of  what  archseologioal  investigations  should  be.  It  is  much  to  bo 
hoped  that  the  Prussian  Government  will  continue  the  researches  commenced 
under  the  enlightened  rule  of  the  Danes,  and  it  would  be  a  wise  and  gracious 
act  if  they  requested  Mr.  Engolhardt  to  carry  on  that  which  he  has  so  well 
begun.  JoHx  Lubbock. 


Eese^vhches  nrro  the  History  of  the  BRmsn  Doo.    By  George  R.  Jesse. 

2  vols.    Bobert  Hardwicke.    1866. 

Mr.  Jesse  modestly  observes  that  he  has  brought  this  work  before  the  i»ublic 
in  a  **  somewhat  rugged  state,"  and  he  excuses  its  defects  on  the  ground  that 
his  professional  avocations  prevent  him  from  bestowing  '*  the  revision  on  it 
which  ho  could  desire."  The  author  would  perhaps  have  acted  moro  wisely  it' 
ho  had  postponed  the  publication  until  he  could  give  it  the  attention  which  it 
certainly  requires.  Ho  has  read  a  great  deal  on  the  subject,  and  writ«^s  of  it 
with  evident  interest;  but  despite  all  his  eiTorts  he  has  failed  to  do  it  ju55tice. 
In  these  two  volumes  he  has  collected  a  vast  store  of  facts,  some  of  which  arn 
curious  and  unfamiliar,  many  anecdotes  worthy  of  preservation,  and  illustrations 
from  writei's  in  prose  and  verse ;  ho  has  transcribed  royal  edicts  and  dog  laws 
all  the  world  over ;  ho  has  narrjitod  with  much  minuteness  the  horrid  sports 
for  which  dogs  were  formerly  trained  in  England.  But  his  book  has  no  plan. 
It  is  a  confused  mass  of  details,  many  of  them  interesting  enough,  which  the 
reader  must  put  into  shape  as  he  best  can.  If  there  is,  which  may  be  doubted, 
any  necessity  for  a  new  work  on  the  British  dog,  that  work  has  yet  to  be 
written.  Mr.  Jesse  has  produced  an  amusing  miscellany  of  facts  and  fiction, 
and  in  doing  so  has  doubtless  expended  much  time  and  patience.  The  result, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  con.'?idered  commensurate  with  the  labour.  The 
illustrations,  which  ai-e  designed  by  the  author,  are  many  of  thorn  cxcellont ; 
and  the  book,  if  unworthy  of  the  title  prefixed  to  it,  is  eminently  ainu?.in;:r, 
and  will  please  any  reader  who  wishes  to  be  pleased,  and  does  not  care  to  he 
critical.  Jonx  Denkis. 


end  of  vol.  v. 
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